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ABSTRACT 

This resource notebook contains information and unit 
planning ideas for teachers, class activities, and student materials 
that can be used for teaching a 12th grade course about Virginia 
state and local governments. Section A features: (1) information 
about how to use these materials and how to find time to teach about 
Virginia government; (2) a student survey and materials on student 
class participation; (3) 28 sources of free or low-cost reference 
materials; (4) a 138-item bibliography; and (5) research questions 
and a list of student report topics. Section B contains resources and 
activities to develop an understanding of Virginia's physical 
geography, populatioi^, and economics, while Section C highlights 
reapportionment and Virginia's political and economic history. 
Section D presents information for teaching about politics and 
elections, and Section E examines the Virginia legislature through 
the implementation of a model general assembly. Virginia state and 
local taxes are considered in Section F; local government powers and 
structures are explored in Section G, and Section H describes 
Virginia's water resources. Pictures, maps, tables, charts, and 
graphs are included. (JHP) 
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PREFACE 



In response to a statewide need, the Charlottesville City Schools sought 
and received a Pilot Study grant from the Office of Innovative Programs of the 
Department of Education, to develop teacher resource units on Virginia state 
and local government for use in the 12th grade course, Virginia and United 
States Government. 

This notebook. Resources for Teaching Virginia Government , has been 
created with the cooperation of the Institute of Government at the University 
of Virginia, under the leadership of Helen B, Snook, Associate in Research at 
the Institute and former government teacher at Charlottesville High School. A 
statewide advisory committee guided the design of the materials, which were 
tested at Charlottesville High School and selected high schools around the 
Commonwealth. In the first year of the grant (1982-83) , three packets were 
developed which now appear as sections A through E of this notebook. In 
1983-84, two additional resource units were developed and evaluated: F - 
Virginia State & Local Taxes, and G - Local Government in Virginia. The final 
phase of the Pilot Study is to develop Section H - Virginia's Water Resources, 
and to assist teachers wi.th the coordination and use of all the materials. 

This notebook contains information from many sources, unit plan ideas, 
class activities, and student handouts. It may be used with the textbook, "By 
the Good People cf Virginia" . .Our Commonwealth's Government , written by Paul 
C. Cline and Daniel B. Fleming, Jr., published in November 1983 by the 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce. Videotapes on Virginia government 2lso are 
being developed under the direction of the Department of Education during 
1985-85, to complete the package visualized by the Virginia Studies 
Committee. A Government Teacher Resource Service is proposed to up-date these 
materials with replacement pages and periodic newsletters. 

The CharV>ttesville City Schools and the Institute of Government hope 
that the resources in this notebook, and those to be added in the coming 
years, will enable Virginia government teachers to strengthen the state and 
local components of their courses. Hay the overall effort encourage our young 
people to 'become better informed, and motivate them to be more active 
participants in the democratic process. 



Helen B. Snook, Project Director Dr. John A. Eberhart 

Institute of Government Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 

University of Virginia Charlottesville City Sch( jIs 
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INTRODUCTION 



This notebook is a collection of teacher information and suggestions 
?iS?p"^Snf f 3"3„^l3",3ctivities. assembled to help teachers include in 
their plans for "Virginia and United States Government." a fair share of time 
and interest on the study of Virginia state and local government. 

cf,fo^^^^^^''^*'^° 'H^^l ""f"?"^ important to 'ncrease the Virginia 

state and local content of the 12th grade government curricul.im: 

1 - This can be an almost sure way to heighten student interest and 

tnn?rrS ^" '^D^^ ^ Studying and discussing 

topics and people who have a direct effect on all of your lives 
people you can know and see in action working on matters of local 
concern. 

2 - A stated objective of the course (in the Standards of Learning) is to 

involve students in the community, to increase their understanding 
and participation in the process of govprnment. This is difficult 

?ntpr!!^?fn ^'"''^^y weighted toward national and 

international study. Recent surveys of the course plans in 
many school divisions point out the need for a better balance of 
attention to the different levels of government, and. in most cases, 
this ffleans more time and attention to the levels that are nearest and 

iTiOSt aCC6SSlDl6« 

mKE THIS NOTEBOOK WORK FOR YOU 

Teachers who know what is here, will find many different ways and times 

^?^p|;h^*^^^''' *° ^^^^^^ information, and class action es aJd ?o 

assemble the numerous resources that are listed in the bibliography. 

1 - Get acquainted with this notebook. 

TAN pages are teacher information and ideas. 

WHITE pages are student handouts and worksheets. 

YELLOW pages are teacher instructions for class "activities 

GREEN, BLUE, AND PINK pages are classroom reference materials. 

5irnIS!,"'MLcT^!^^*^ any materials in this notebook, except University nf 

f "^^^^ copyrighted. Order e xtra copies of speci fic 

Teacher Resources 
Institute of Government 
Minor Hall 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 

3 - If any page in your notebook is not clear, or does not reproduce well on 
your equipment, write or call (804-924-3396) for a clean copy 

librSn^n f P^''*"'^"* head, your school librarian, and your community 

ll,.H I . see what resources are already available to you and your 
si-udents? Are there items listed in Section A that might be ordered for your 
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use? Will the school and community libraries help with vertical files and 
information gathering on issues of importance to Virginia and your conmiunity? 
List materials on each topic that are on hand for your use. (When you add a* 
page to this notetook, number it with the previous page number and add an a. 
b, or c, etc.) 

5 - Request additional information, report on pages and ideas that work and 
those that don't work, and contribute your own ideas for revisions and future 
pages, on the FEEDBACK SHEETS in the back of this notebook. The Institute of 
Government is anxious to make resources available to Virginia teachers. Take 
advantage of the service. 

6 - If you do. not have classroom sets of books on Virginia government 
available for your students' use (the new Cline-Fleming textbook. Chamber of 
Commerce books, or League of Women Voters, " Guide to Virginia State 
Government"), collect the resources you do have on a reference table in your 
classroom or in the library, and use the scavenger hunt technique, adapting 
the list of questions at the end of this Section A. 

MAKING TIME FOR MORE STATE AND LOCAL STUDY 

A teacher of "Virginia and United States Government" must have 
determination and superb organization to cover all the content and activities 
now included in most curriculum guides. Too often, the state and local 
government components have been Squeezed into a few weeks, in part because 
resources were lacking to teach a compelling and well -organized share of the 
course on Virginia. Many teachers skipped it altogether, or hurried over one 
combined unit on state and local government, or taught it from the two or 
three chapters in a national +extbook that homogenized and de-personalized 
state government, creating a composite unlike any of tht 50 states. Other 
teachers have relied on the Inclusion of state and local Issues in current 
events to "cover" Virginia. The school divisions that have required several 
weeks of state and local government have developed some interesting and useful 
materials. A plan is now proposed that will facilitate the sharing of these 
ideas, with the Institute of Government keeping materials up to date. 

Here are some ways teachers have found to make time for more Virginia 
state and local government in their courses: 

1 - Plan realistically, and stick to your schedule. Prevent the 
end-of-the-year crunch that often short-changes Virginia state and local 
units. Include individual student activities in each unit, and some that you 
can skip if assemblies, senior pictures, snow days and field trips interfere. 
Build local ant/ state current events into each week, so that you will have 
interest already kindled when you approach the state and local units. 

2 - Publish assignments at the beginning of each unit and expect them to 
be comple1:c:d on the date specified. Students can plan their work in advance, 
whether t!iey are absent or present, whether you remind them or not. By giving 
out assignments in advance, you can also be more selective about the materials 
your students will use. You can include library books and vertical files, and 
give some non-textbook assignments, as suggested in several places in this 
notebook 
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3 - No one textbook 1s strong in all areas, and some quickly become 
dated. You might choose to skip portions of the textbook, write up a "list of 
impcrtant points on a summary sheet or on the board, and use class time to 

re lavs the information to real -life issues, saving student reading time for 
up-to-date sources, or for classics that dramatize the processes of government 
and politics. ^ 

4 - The history section at the beginning of many national textbooks 
includes much that students should remember from 11th grade. Many teachers 
expect their students to read and review this material on their own. In any 
event, you probably will want to integrate a review of the crucial information 
as the branches of government and court cases are studied during the year. 

5 - Even the best chapters on elections and politics may be fairly dull 
compared to the enthusiasm you can generate for the real thing. Assign any' 
parts of the text that you think are important background, or discuss the most 
important points, then go on with student research and reports on local 
candidates, issues, parties, and politicking techniques in the news. There 
are pages of ideas and handouts in Section D of this notebook. 

6 - Many Virginia teachers "cover" the national bureaucracy in a minimum 
of time with maximum impact by writing a list of agencies, departments, and 
commissions (see contents of United States Government Manual on a big piece 
of newsprint or a poster. Students sign -up for one they are interested in and 
one that is completely new to them. The assignment is to make posters telling 
the purpose, chief administrator, budget (if available), and how it influences 
our lives. (If your textbook does not include a U. S. Government Organization 
Chart, you might have an artistically-inclined student draw one or make 
one—perhaps 1n the form of a mobile?) Students check in their posters with 
the teacher on the assigned day, then post them around the room. Spend a 
period or two sharing Information on categories of regulation, and allow some 
time for informal reading of the posters. The test might include 
generalizations about the agencies you discussed, a brief summary of one the 
student researched^ an important fact or two about an agency on another 
student's poster, and an essay (or * 3 facts you would include if you wrote an 
essay") on the impact of the bureaucracy on our lives, the kinds of regulation 
we have or need for our health and safety, regulatory reform proposals, or 
some other category of your choice. Bureaucracy will be covering your walls 
-•• that's impact in a very few days and with little time spent on whatever 
issues or (perhaps outdated) cases your textbook njight include, or details 
that might not survive the next change of administration. 

7 - As topics come up in discussion and in current events during the year, 
assign a student or two to collect information on how Virginia ranks in 
comparison with other states. Be sure students identify the source, the date 
and the exact nature of the statistics or ranking. (Does a rank of 47th mean 
close to the "best" or close to the "worst"? What difference does this make' 
to whom?) This activity will take little class time, but it can result in a 
poster that is useful and interesting to all your classes. 

B - Is there a prominent hallway with a blank wall in your school' Ask 
your principal if a mural map of Virginia with famous landmarks, products 
people and moments in history would be an appropriate eye-catcher and a 
learning opportunity for the designers, the artists, and the observers. 
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Government students (perhaps assisted by soma 11th grade history students) 
might research the information to include, and art students might produce it 
Everyone who passes the spot could learn a bit about the Tonmonwealth. 

»ri-,^,J4"°""*^''*f?°'^ assignments, all kinds of community and current events 
activities are all around you in the news. Many teachers use them for 
make-up, extra credit, and to stimulate class discussion. Students can attend 
meetings c;:d hearings, particularly budget hearings when controversial 

S'w^.Mo^lS'V^i'"!' ^"P"* ^"^^t^^- Other assignments 
might include the following: Write up pros and cons on current issues, citing 
sources of information. Call a legislator or other official for inforn-ation 
ni^t'Jn^^.°" r" ^"f • ?']^ headquarters for official positions and 

platforms. Conduct an informal poll of family, neighbors, a few strangers. 
hor^n''„^''?[I°"'i''' ''^°9''3phical, or other information in the library. Watch a 
pertinent TV show. OrganiZv^ a pro and con discussion or a debate. 

Reports from the Governor's Commission on Virginia's Future will give vou 
data and discussion questions for yearsi Watch for them in the news. See 
other report topics at the end of Section A of this notebook. 

Some non-textbook activities might be required, some optional: some 
individual, and some pursued in s>Tiall groups. All can lead to stimulating 
class discussions. Hake assignments, or let students^ihoose from a list or 
propose their own activities - for 20JC or ? of the unit grade. 

Schedule the reporting/sharing a week or two ahead to allow students to 
find information and plan an interesting presentation. Some teachers require 
that a detailed plan be approved 3 days before the prespntation. Some have 
point systems for students to evaluate class reports on such things as 
diversity of information sources, content, organization (questions or outline 
on the board or on a handout?), presentation, and interest. Such a system can 
stimulate dramatic improvements in data-handling skills and coimiunications. 

c-T.^.r^llMr^I'^'^'''^'''' LECTURE FORMAT PUTS ALL THE RESPONSIBILITY ON THE TEACHER 
?J?nmIf ''^ !c'^° "'^^ EVERYTHING ABOUT EVERYTHING THIS JoOrSE 

INLLUDES, SHARE THE LOAD. Find course plans, assignments, and discussion 
techniques that put your students into positions of leadership. It might be 
good for alj[ of you I 

QUESTION.. QUESTION.. QUESTION. "Can you think of other ways this problem might 
be approached handled, solved?" "If that alterrjative were chosen, what 
effect v-ould it have on other people or problems?" "If you vote that way. 
would you be reelected?" "How would you explain it to your constituents?" 
The details of th.» discussion may be forgotten two days aft^^r the test, but 
the Insights and V.he experience of quf/stioning may last past graduation! 

How do you do it? i<ow have you taught the essentials of a particular unit 
without wasting time on dated trivia? and with a .Jnimum of generalizing' 
Have you found ways to increase learring. or to include specific Virginia 
infonration in yoi-r course, without increasing classtime? Send yo r ideas so 
tna. •' ' , Caw benefit from your experience. 



A STUDENT SURVEY - their first assignment 



(SURVEY FORM ON REVERSE) 




Why? Because this one piece of paper handed to each of your students 
can start them thinking constructively about your course. Since this will 
be your first written impression of them, they will give you thoughtrul and 
valuable answers, and they will enjoy the opportunity to share their ideas 
and concerns. 




'^t^^'<' CLASS IS A PgrAOC^tACY^ 

AND X RON ir! yi^gy ^^.^^ ^l^g^ ^^^^ orderly class,' they want to earn better 
grades, they prefer combination tests, they seldom discuss politics 
or government with anybody, they want help disagreeing-without-being- 
disagreeable, they read the newspapers sometimes (sports, Ann Landers, 
horoscope, comics), they know where the local government offices are 
located, they have very disturbing fears about their world, and they 
know they need to know about government. 

You might say much of this in your "first day of school— thic is how 
It s going to be" speech. Why not let it come from them? Wouldn't you 
rather be asked than told? 

HOW TO USE THE SURVEY 

- Duplicate the survey form on the back of this sheet... OR 

rewrite it to suit your needs: add questions, correct city/county 

designations, and specify the date you want them returned. Many 

teachers also ask for a copy of the student's schedule. 

- Hand out first day with little comment— to be returned next day. 

- Collect next day and remind the hold-outs. 

- Discuss the generalizations -the 3rd day. Be' careful not to betray 
confidences: you may find some on the back of the sheet. 

0 5-50?^ " Announce your course plan and grade plan a day or two later. Si^cp 
^^?? they probably will have requested 25-50% of the grade based on tests 

and "the rest extra credit," you may need to give an arithmetic 
+«^&ot-r '^sson before you announce the grade plan. 

? - Ask a student who wants to help by making bulletin boards to make 
a poster showing the times and stations/channels of news and 
commentary programs. 

- Acquaint your students with the difference between news and cotnmentarv 
sections of the newspaper. What do they know about the editorial page? 

Check with your voter registrar. Registration closes 30 days before a 
general election or primary. Those who will be eligible by the next 
general election may register and participate in primaries and mass 
meetings (See Virginia Constitution, Article II, Sec. 1). See D 3 

That's an ideal Try it! If you use the information you gather AND try 
other ideas in this notebook, your classes should be more interesting and 
your students should be more involved. The increased coverage of current 
events should lead to better understanding of all government — particularly 
Virginia state and local government. 
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STUDENT SURVEY - Please return 



W hat do you prefer to be caned?_ 

Homeroom Teacher Career Interests 



Home Address . __Phone Work?_ Hours Employer 

Your usual social studies grade ^What do you plan to earn in Government? 

How much of your grade do you want to earn on tests? 

What other ways do you want to earn your grade? 

Have you artistic skills you are willing to use on ou:' bulletin boards? 

Current events are important in this course. What newspapers do you read? 

_What sections? How regularly? 

What newsmaga^ines do you read? How regularly? 

Radio newscast? Station Time 

TV newscast? Channel Time 

Do you know anyone who is active in local politics? Who? 

Have you ever been to a political party meeting?_ worked for a candidate/ party? 
— . Do you know any local of-^icials? 

Ever been in county offices/city hall? Attended a council/board meeting? 

Attended a school board meeting? Other? 



Are you now 18 years old?_ registered to vote?_ When will you be 18? 

Do you ever discuss politics or government with your family? friends? 

Do you generally agree with them? Can you disagree without being disagreeable? 
What do you think are the greatest problems in our community? 

in Virginia? 

in the U.S.? 

in the world? 

What do you think you will study in Government this year? 
What would you like to study? 

What do you think you need to know to be a responsible citizen? 

What are your pet peeves or things that bug you about teachers? 
about classes? 

Anything else you would like .me to know about you, the way you work best, your 
feelings about this course: 



ERIC 



Thank you for your help! 
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. SCRAP-PAPER QUIZ on current events 

Improve student participation in current events discussion! Make 



Time Required: At 
Least 30 Minutes 



quiz points cumulative to lessen the terror of the student who starts with 
no knowledge, and to allow a few lapses without panic. Cumulative totals that 
count 10-20% of the grade will motivate borderline students as well as more 
competitive ones. (You may need bulletin board, poster, or clipping activities 
for students who have reading or comprehension problems.) 



Mateiyials 
Needed: 



1/8 of an old ditto sheet (one side clean) per student. . . 
or the scraps of your choice. 

A few colored pencils to -loan to students for grading. * 

5-22 short-answer questions on major points of headline news 
Sharpen the focus as their knowledge increases. 



stories. 



ALMOST EVERY IMPORTANT NEWS STORY INVOLVES ACTION, REGULATION, OR TAXATION BY 
LOCAL, STATE, OR NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Choose the stories that will make the 
best topics and tie-ins for class discussion. 

1 - (Give out slips) "Write your naiTD, period, and date at the top and draw a 

dime-sized circle we'll use later for your point total." 

2 - "Answer the following questions in as few words as possible." Read off 

the questions, pausing while they write. They'll love, clues, bonus and 
extra questions — more points! Put in some easy one^ ~ have fun with it! 

3 - "Swap papers." (Vary the direction of the swap from day to day.) "Use a 
* different color or type of pen or pencil and write YOUR NAME on some bare 

spot on the back of the quiz you are grading. I'll spot-check. If you 
have accepted a wrong answer, I'll subtract a point from YOUR paper since 
it shows you still weren't sure, even after our discussion." 

4 - THIS IS THE MOST IMPORTANT PART OF THE EXERCISE. . .IT PROVES THE RELEVANCE 
OF THE COURSE! DISCUSS THE ANSWERS: facts, decisions to be made, decision- 
makers, levels and related departments of government, influences and influ- 
encers, and tie-ins with the course. Ask some wfr^ questions in the discus- 
sion, and some who-would-favor and who-would-oppose questions. 

The teacher arbitrates full/partial/no credit for various answers. If the 
grader is still in doubt, he/she can put a question mark by the answer and 
NOT total the points. Keep the haggling good natured and brief ! 

5 - Student grader puts total points in circle, gives it back to the writer to 
hand in. Teacher spot-checks, solves problems, records points, and returns 
slips to students to keep or record. 

- You can be generous with points and have fun with the discussion. 
Enthusiastic learning is more important than half-points here and 
there, provided basic facts are not compromised. 

- Schedule current events quizzes week'ly or every week and a half. Let 
students bring in questions OR let 2-3 students write the quiz. 
They should check the questions with you before class to be sure 
they are clear, not too picky or easy, or miss something important. 
They'll vie for the chance when they realize that they will know 
the answers to the questions they submit! 

^^off #3 - The question writers and answerers — • the whole class ~ will read 
and listen to the news. If you think they are not keeping up, give 
your own pop quiz. KEEP GOVERNMENT ALIVE! USE CURRENT EVENTS! 

Payoff U - Quiz papers from ALL your classes will fit in one pocket! 
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"For extra credit, I want to do a polJ^D 



Translation: m ask a few friends a 
few questions, write It up, and expect 
my grade to go up at least one letter! 



Q ooo 





BUT.. .there are ways to turn that idea into a legitimate 
project." Edit the following to suit your own wishes and I 
library resources. Have copies ready to hand out when a 
student wants to "do a poll." You might encourage at least one per class. 
p — 



1 - 



2 - 



5 - 

6 - 

7 - 

8 - 

9 - 

10 - 



11 - 



12 - 



PUBLIC OPINION SURVEYING 

Read what your textbook says about polling. Then use the Readers' 
Guide to Periodic Literature and your library card file, to locatt 
information about public opinion research, the firms, and the 
techniques used. Learn about some of the classic goofs, such as 
the Literary Digest poll. What can go wrong? Why is polling such 
a specialized business? Who uses polls? 

Give examples of leading questions and how timing of the interview, 
personality of the interviewer, and the interviewer's expectations 
can influence poll results. 

Write the hypotheses for your research, defining particular points 
you want to study. Word some questions you might use. 

Define the population you wish to poll — your neighborhood? the 
school? the senior class? Define stratified and random sampling. 
How will you construct a scientific sample? How many should be in 
your sample? 

Test your questions on some friends and some strangers. Were the 
responses what you expected? Check for bias, wording, order, and 
presentation. What improvements should you make? 

Report on all of the above to your teacher and/or to the class. 
Discuss and correct your plan. 

After receiving an o.k. from your teacher, conduct your poll. 

Compile your responses in a statistically-acceptable fashion. 

Did your data support your hypotheses? State the conclusions shown 
by your data. 

Explain the details of your procedure, as well as your results, to 
the class. Describe any parts of the poll or process you would do 
differently if you did it over again, or if you were doing it for a 
client. 

There are professional pollsters all over Virginia, checking on 
voter choices, tooth pastes, TV viewing, and what made you buy your 
car. See if you can locate an opinion researcher to talk to, or to 
bring to class. (Check the classified phone directory in the large 
city nearest to you. An advertising agency can often help.) 

Summarize what you have learned. 
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soNE IDEAS TO ORGAT^IZE STUDENT PARTICIPATION AND SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CURRENT EVENTS coverage in your classroom 



4 IF IVS part of your GRADE PLAN, STUDENTS FIND A WAY TO KEEP UP WITH THE NEWS! 

i notebook lists and special news summary pages, bulletin boards, student INPUT 
ON QUIZZES AND DISCUSSIONS, PANELS, AND DEBATES MAKE CLASSES MORE INTERESTING 
FOR ALL OF YOU AND BUILD BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF THE PROCESS OF DECISION-MAKING 
~ PERSONAL, LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL • 



#1 




A NOTEBOOK Controversy Chart o;.i Virginia and Local Issues 

Students record the date a controversy hits the news, a brief summary of 
facts, identification of the ultimate decision-maker(s) , and a list of 
different points of view and who ivould hold them. Some controversies also 
contain conflicts of interest aud vested interest groups, which should be 
identified. Leave room for additional points of view as issues develop. 

Because you will be looking deliberately for different points of view, many 
answers will be acceptable. Students who are less sure of themselves may 
be more willing to participate. 

Since students will be listing the controversies and points of view, these 
will be integral parts of the course and can be included in quizzes and 
tests. If you keep a master list posted in your classroom, you can coordi- 
nate class coverage more easily. You .might choose a different controversy 
for the essay or short answer questions in each class. 



#2 



Uow! 

A 



- A NOTEBOOK Names-to-Know List for Virginia Issues nnd Government 

Students record the name, title, and reason why a person is in the news. 
This will help them recognize and understand news stories about Virginia 
government and Virginia issues more easily. 

Identifying the names and the reasons they make the news will help stu- 
dents see the structure and functions of Virginia government, and the 
people and groups who influence .decisions. 

iStart them off with a list of official titles. Students fill in the 
^names as they come across them, and as you discuss them in the news. 

#3'- NOTEBOOK Names-to-Know Lists for Local Issues & Local Government 

As above... AND it's great for national cabinet officers and others, too! 





#4 - BULLETIN BOARD IDEAS 

Even if you're a real Van Gogh at bulletin boards, there is 
value in organizing instructive displays on various issues, 
should be asked to do it. If you fear your artistic sensibi 
be offended, you can always help with the grand design and s 
colors. The Student Survey form in this notebook will help 
offer help on such projects. This might be a way for a shy 
earn class participation credit and achieve peer status that 
to more vocal contributions. Some teachers require that cli 
.newspapers and magazines be mounted on a piece of paper that 
on it a 2-sentence summary of the story. 



such learning 
that students 
lities will 
election of 
students to 
student to 

would lead 
ppings from 

has written 
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Classroom Discussion Ideas You May Not Have Thought About Recently 




#5 - The chemistry of some classes is not conducive to easy discussion at 
the beginning of the year. If class participation is" part of your 
grading system, make sure students know it, and quietly, but 
obviously, make little checks in your grade book when people do 
volunteer. You might use a plus sion (+) for a really good 
co.ntribution. 




#6 - Discussing the student survey and different views on class 

participation can help. Reticent particioants are likely to feel 
more comfortable if you have acknowledged' that there are students 
who fear the floor will swallow them if they speak up durinq the 
first week! 

Making lists of ideas on the board and encouraging oeoole to call 
out answers sometimes helps shy students break the sound barrier. 
When you go around the room, start with different rows, front or 
back, and sometimfis across. Ask for short answers. 

Current events discussions help, becau.$e answers can be statements 
of fact a student heard on the news, or reactions to a story -- 
, "Who would be concerned about this?" "Who would be likely to agree'' 
^? "Who would be likely to disagree?" "Why do you think oeople feel 
■ this way?" "If had to decide this issue, what would be the 
greatest influence on your decision?" "What values of society enter 
into this issue — truth? justice? equality?..." "Is there a 
conflict of values?" Give extra credit if a student identifies 
values on 2 or more views. 

#9 - Set a good example for students to respect each other's opinions. 
No matter how outlandish an idea may appear to you, have a positive 
response ready: "Yes, sorne people m\i_ feel that way." " That's 
an idea." (You can always eliminate it from vour summary.) Then 
go on quickly to another one. 

#10- QUESTION AND PROBE-ALWAYS ASK FOR ADDITIONAL POINTS OF VIEW. 





- THE MINUTE A DISCUSSION LEADER ANNOUNCES AN OFFICIAL OPINION, 
SOME STUDENTS WRITE DOWN THE ANSWER AND TUNE OUT— OTHERS START 
ARGUING. — 

Everybody loses. 

- IF YOUR OPINION POPS OUT.. .Give extra credit to students who can 
offer reason. J disagreement and back it up with some evidence. 

- Try offering extra credit on tests for students who can present 
BOTH sides of an issue, then tell why they would decide in 
favor of one. 



GOVERNMENT IS A SOCIAL STUDIES COURSE. Every now and then, it is useful 
to stop and consider how you can be a better facilitator of the discussion 
process. It is not easy, particularly if the student opinions do not 
always agree with yours! 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON BEING NONPARTISAN in A GOVERNMENT CLASSROOM 



Nonpartisan, adj: not partisan; esp. free from party affiliation, 
bias, or designation 



Obviously, It depends on your community, your personality, and the particular 
details of the campaign/problem/election, but as a general rule, you will 
have mi^e successful, open, and educational class discussions if your 
students are not quite certain about your particular position on a given 
topic. Some school divisions have specific statements in their policy 
manuals about teacher nonpartisanship in the classroom — has yours? 
Some teachers may take stands on issues. Some may endorse candidates. 
If your views are known and respected in the community, it would be 
foolish to try to project a classroom image of neutrality or nonparti- 
sanship. Students will be interested in your reasons. Of course, you 
will have to take extra precautions in grading opinions that do not 
agree with yours — but that is even more true if your views are not 
generally known. 

ONCE YOU MAKE A STATEMENT OF YOUR OPINION ON A TOPIC, SEVERAL 
STUDENTS WILL WRITE IT DOWN AND .THEN TUNE OUT THE DISCUSSION... 
SOME WILL DISCOUNT YOUR VIEWS AND AUTOMATICALLY TAKE AN OPPOSING 
VIEW... SOME MAY BE TEMPTED TO ARGUE. . .OTHERS MAY AGREE (TACITLY 
OR PUBLICLY). Be ready to deal with these reactions. 

None of these responses indicates a recommended teaching tech- 
nique, since the usually accepted goal of social studies 
instruction is to teach young people to make their own de- 
cisions based on facts arrayed against their considered value 
judgmeats. 

See the preceding pages (A 11-12) for some ideas on how to help students 
think and discuss more constructively, and make decisions on public (or 
private) questions. Here are some more ideas: 

- List on the board and discuss the different points of view that would 
be possible on the issue. Start with the extremes at either end of 
the board — from yes to no, or whatever is appropriate, then fill in 
views and qualified statements between. 

- Identify each different shade of opinion — with groups or indivi- 
duals who would be likely to support it 

for economic reasons, direct or indirect, financial or other 
benefit or loss, including opportunity cost; 

for philosophical reasons, such as idealism, greater good of 
society, pragmatism, "It'll never work," necessity, equity or 
fairness, democracy, representation; 

for political reasons, for one party or candidate, or both, 
for platform or personal commitment; and 

for emotional reasons - help for the under-dog, for a person or 
program that needs support, or to help redress a wrong. 
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What other issues, controversies, neighborhoods, programs, or people 
are or might be affected? 

List costs (dollars, time, political power/support, other) and benefits 
to individuals, groups, and society* 

If you think your students would profit from an example of how to orga- 
nize arguments on each side for an opinion paper, ask for volunteers to 
select points that should be included. 

Assign short essays or opinion papers* Students should take a position and 
defend it, answering important opposing arguments* You might give extra 
credit for opinion papers on more than one position, provided they are 
well done. 

Identify people in the community who might have different points of view 
on the question. Ask for volunteers from the class to interview them — 
AND have the class help to word questions that would be useful in bringing 
out the different positions and reasoning. Share and discuss the reports. 

Assign each student 5 interviews (1 other student, 1 teacher, 2 family 
or neighborhood, and a' stranger) to summarize — without names ~ and 
then hand in the specific statements AND an analysis of their own view* 
Did it change during the discussions with others? Did other people know 
about the question or care about it? How did their views differ?' 

When you are faced with the temptation to take a stand on an issue, 
one that might not be universally acclaimed by your school adminis- 
tration .OR might lead to controversy with students, parents, or 
community — consider using the issue for an exercise 'in problem- 
solving or decision-making. It will drain off the venom and you 
can win acclaim as the soul of reason, a natural arbitrator, or 
even an objective scholar! Instead of defending your own views, 
you turn the questions back to the students, the parents, and the 
community. THEY learn content and process arjd YOU stay out of 
trouble! (Since they will be doing the work, researching questions 
you and they. think are important, you can just be an impartial dis- 
cussion leader listing their responses and reasons on the board. OR 
you could even ask a student to be the recorder, focusing on the 
facts, the powers and forces in the decision.) There are many ques- 
tions and problems for which there ARE no right answers, and whole 
batches more on which honest, intelligent people disagree. Try some 
inductive methods! Invent and consider wide arrays of alternatives 
and predict their possible consequences. Use role playing, and let 
students describe the range of reasoning and opinions that might be 
expected in certain segments of the population. What other groups 
would feel the same way? Would they be likely to prevail? Use test 
questions that ask for understanding of the complexity of the issue 
and points of view, rather than one "right" answer, which is oftvn 
unrealistic anyway! 

Test your objectivity. Ask a class for secret ballots on how they 
think you feel on the issue. A perfect score would be a split de- 
cision, perhaps reflecting the split in the class views since we all 
tend to hear best what agrees with our own thinking. Should your 
handling of a controversial issue be questioned by anyone outside the 
class, the student vote could come to your rescue. 

P.S. You might even find your own view changing if you 

and your students do a super job of research and discussion !! ?? 
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FRE & m-m REFERENCE MATERIALS ON VIRGINIA STATE & mi GOVERNMENT 

Get it all together let one contact, one order, serve the whole department 

1 - FREE MAPS OF VIRGINIA . Ask at your nearest office of the Virginia 

Highway Department or your Motor Vehicle Department Office* If they'll 
give you two copies, you can show both sides at once on your bulletin 
board. They're very attractive maps! 

2 - FREE CHART; "Organization of the Virginia State Government, 1983 ." One 

copy is in the front pocket of this notebook. To order more, or to 
obtain the update, usually published in the summer. Organization 
Chart, P.O. Box 1422, Richmond, VA 2321K 

3 - MAPS. Topographical and geophysical, aerial photo maps and related 

publications. Send for list. Virginia Division of Mineral Resources, 
Box 3667, Charlottesville, VA 22903. 

4 - FREE MAPS of the Virginia House of Delegates and V irginia Senate 

Districts (1983). A copy of each is in the front"" pocket of this note- 
books^ Source: Division of Legislative Services, General Assembly 
Building, 910 Capitol St., Richmond, VA 23219. 

5 - FREE INFORMATION ON YOUR COMMUNITY . Call your county offices or city 

manager s office for an. appointment to discuss issues expected to be 
in the news during the coming year, and materials that would be helpful 
to you in dealing with the issues in your classroom. Your chairperson 
or ypur principal might like to go along, and you might ask for infor- 
mation such as the following: 

A list of meeting times and places, and a chart showing who (name 
and title) sits where. 

Maps of your community showing voting districts, land use, special 
.improvements, parks. (Big maps are dramatic for bulletin boards; 
small ones are useful for duplicating, handouts or tests.) 

Fact sheets. Organization charts. Flyers or booklets that describe 
the structure and operation of your local government. Is there a 
mailing list for future materials? Can your name/departnient be 
added to it? 

A list of officials who might be available to visit classes or answer 
student questions during the year. 

A list of special interest groups, neighborhood associations and 
their principle concerns, people who frequently speak up at meetings. 

6 - FREE (and low cost) INFORMATION ON STRUCTURE AND PROCESS OF GOVERNMENT > 

SPECIAL ISSUES AND CANDIDATES . Contact your neareijt League of Women 
Voters. Each League publishes a guide to its own local government(s) . 
Leagues provide election information, nonpartisan candidate information, 
open meetings and speakers on assorted local, state, and national topics. 
This is a volunteer organization and the office location changes with 
the president. Some Leagues pay for a separate phone listing. Ask 
officials or media if you have trouble locating the League. There are 
Leagues in the following parts of Virginia. 

Alexandria Fredericksburg Norfolk-Virginia Beach 

Arlington Gloucester-Matthews Prince William 

Albemarle-Charlottesville Hampton-Newport News Richmond Area 

Chesapeake Loudoun County Roanoke Area 

Danville Louisa County Rockbridge Area 

Fairfax Area Lynchburg Waynesboro 

Falls Church Montgomery County Williamsburg 
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■Froe A i ow-^Qft R eference Materials (rnnt'ri) 

7 - LOW-COST ($2 handling charge) FILMS AND TAPES from State Department 
. of hducaticn A-V Libraries. Each school should have an up-to-date 

list. Order well in advance. (Not available to independent schools.) 

8 - FREE VIDEOTAPES & TELECASTS are often available through your area TV 

or cable stations. Plan your unit schedule, then see their lists 
of available programs. They are anxious to help by showing them when 
your students will swell the ranks of viewers. 

9 - FREE MATERIALS ON LAW & CORRECTIONS . Virginia Institute for Law & 

Citizenship, Virginia CommonweaUh University, School of Education, 
1015 West Main St., Richmond, VA 23284. 

10 - FREE COPIES OF VIRGINIA FACTS & FIGURES . If your library does not 

have a recent copy, ask your librarian to order one from the the 
Division of Industrial Development, State Office Building, Richmond, 
VA 23219. It is a fine source of up-to-rdate information, but it is 
expensive to print. Some teachers have received more than one copy 
by requesting "last year's edition" in February, when the new ones 
are published. 

11 - FREE COPIES O F YOUR LOCAL NEWSPAPER minht be available for your use 

when you are studying local government, some local controversies, or 
the topic of a feature series. ASK! See the editor. You might also 
find a reporter who would tell your classes about covering local 
government or a particular story. (Check for editorial bias and plan 
ways to present other sides of the story - see current events ideas 
in this notebook.) DON'T FORGET TO LET THEM KNOW WHEN YvOUR CLASS IS 
ENGAGED IN SOME INTERESTING ACTIVITIES. It reinforces your thesis 
that Government is important — and fun! 

12 - FREE ALMANACS are often, available from book dealers or distributors 

during the time the new ones are coming out. Let them know in advance 
that you would like the "old" ones. They are great sources of infor- 
mation on state and national governments, cities, history, economy, 
and sociology, and for supporting evidence or research for discussions 
on important issues in the news. Some also have world and regional 
maps. Last year's data is better than none! 

13 - LOW-COST ATLASES are available through high school book and magazine 

suppliers. Encourage your students to purchase one to keep by their 
TV. Use It in class for current events, world resources. Draw your 
own outline maps with a stylus and a piece of carbon paper. 

14 - LOW-COST MAPS & PUBLICATIONS can be ordered from the Virginia State 

Library. Many of the booklets and maps would be useful for the history 
classroom and teacher. Your department or '.ibrary might buy and mount 
a $10 set of historic maps. The geology map (#9) might be of interest 
in your study of economic geography. Some are very decorative! 

15 - FREE CLASS MATERIALS can often be arranged in return for a "thank you 

for your contribution" letter from your chairperson, librarian, or 
principal. Keep your eyes open for useful resources in your community- 
books, magazines, maps, films, display pictures, slides, posters, other' 
The donor can use the letter for a tax deduction and EVERYBODY BENEFITS! 

16 - ALMANAC OF VIRGINIA POLITICS - the indispensable reference book includes 

economic and political descriptions of each legislative district; bi- 
ographies, committee assignments, and voting records on key issues for 
each legislator in the General Assembly. It is up-dated after each 
election. THIS BOOK PROVIDES THE CRUCIAL INFORMATION FOR THE MODEL 
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Free and Low-Cost Reference Materials (cont'd) 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY ACTIVITY (Section E of this notebook). The 
Pnll lllU^^ P'"'/'^ 'V' ^^'^ ^"^ 55?! postage and handling. 
Dnf; Jfn 1586 ($4.95) 2310 Barbour 

Road, Falls Church, VA 22043. 

" IS! if ^^^^^^ GOVERNMENT MANUAL is the official handbook of 
the U.S. Government, and the best reference of all on national 

iHpTM?!*r " ^'l'^' u^"* backSrSund 

anrf .nSl?Jc[ " "Jk'"'' department, agency, corporation, 

and commission. The purpose and role of each, authority 

ilcf *5^Kl! ^c^ly^ti", and how to get more information! Great 

list of abbreviations and acronyms in the appendix— also 

organizational charts. $9.50 from the Superintendent of 

S°);ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

rSJS I'n ESfTh!!?^'^'^ "'^'^ government teacher; one 

copy in the library is a minimum. 

18 - FREE BOOKLETS. FLYERS AND EVEN CaWTER PRINT OUTS on PACs and 

S^tfin^'t^Pfi?" information~on all candidates for 

SJitef^n? T"- ^IV i**"* on- contributions to 

?pnuuf?^„ fK^^*!" °? Congress-compare it to the kinds of 
rhln S,*5!^ ''2*' °"' t"^^' Education Programs in the 
schools! Pages and pages of resources, case studies and 

aJj??!??:.' r'l^^riK ^''t^''' "^'^'^^^ mater5ais 
?^rll? m'u ^°u*'u? ^^'^^'^^ E^BCt\on Commission 1325 K 
Street. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20463. 

19 - FREE WORKBOOKS AND TEACHING MATERIALS ON FEDERAL INCOME TAX-^S 

nSnSIfJr^^"^ ^student workbook including general^ 

information, sample problems, test questions and activities 
ava lab e free from the Internal Revenue Service Richmond 
Office (800) 424-1040. Call early in the schoo 'ye to avoid 
the tax season rush! Ask for a copy for each student anh a 

f P'l 'S'h'^'S. I'^^"^''- 1 Charts a 5" tf SSa? 
materials included. Films are also available. 

20 - FREE SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NEWSLETTERS! Three newsletters are 

5n"fvl?:j{y^^f^J?JJ?ni^T °^ 

The Univpr^itv nf ^/^r^^n^y^ w... , ^^^.^ is a scholarly look 

?^bffI^l3UnE^f^.^" ^^^^^"^^ ^'^'^ ^----t. 

The Qvarterly is an eight-page newsletter of ideas 
strategies, resources, and feature stories especially for 
government and civics teachers. Published four times 
during the school year. 
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The yirqini{< Inciepgnj(?nt is the official publication of the 
Virginia Commission on the Bicentennial of the United 
States Constitution with historical reports and a calendar 
of bicentennial activities. Published bimonthly. 

Host teachers should be receiving them, but if not. contact the 

&'!oUSv^nrJn290r "'""^ °' 

' m^Ai ^?J255!!52? ON MANY TOPICS RELATING TO VIRGINIA STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. See the Institute of Government "Selected 
Bibliography" (updated to Hay, 1986) on pages A 19 - 28 of this 
notebook. 

22 - Host local, state and national offices and agencies will provide 
information, materials and speakers for class. Ask! 

" " J?^^^?™'-^*^ °/ LOW-COST HATERIALS ON WOMEN'S HISTORY! Teaching 
guides, records, slides, games, posters, cassettes, and 
novelties are available from the National Women's Historv 
Project. P.O. Box 3716. Santa Rosa. CA 95402. 

24 - PARTICIPATION PROGRAHs'l-The Virginia YHCA sponsors three 
programs which involve students in simulations of state 
fSrSn^f^!" Model General Assembly, students learn about 
the legislative process; in the Hodel Executive Government 
Conference students learn the theory and practice of the 
execut ve branch; and in the Hodel Judiciary Program, students 

hIII SiJrJ'T" ^^^3".]" ^'^^^ simJlatiSn. 'contact 
o n ?! Executive Director. The Virginia YHCA. 

P.O. Box 10365. Lynchburg. VA :!506 or call (804) 385-9117. 

" " 5i?^fnlJ°?f?f GOVERNMENT, a new eight-part videotape series on 
Virginia state and local government is now available The 
f^H D^ ''''S^^sor Larry Sabato. many Virginia politicos. 

and Roanoke area students exploring various questions of 
Virginia government. -Titles include: 

"Why Should I Be Involved?" 
"How Does It Work?" 
"Who Does What?" 
"What Can I Do?" 

"What Should the State Do for He?" 
"Why Do We Need Local Government?" 
"What Happens When I .Break the Law?" 
"How Do We Pay the Costs of Governing?" 

lilh l^^rLl' *PP''o^i|"ately 15 minutes long; a teacher's guide 
with worksheets and handouts is available. Send your own 1/2 
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inch or 3/4 inch tapes (enough for two hours of taping) to Hary 
Daiton, Division of Instructional Media and Technology 
Department of Education, P.O. Box 60. Richmond, VA 23216. 
(804) 22?24o/°'" '^^"^^^"^ Information, call 

- GET INVOLVED IN GOVERNMENT, a new three-part videotape series 
emphasizes citizen participation in Issues on the local, state, 
and national levels. Titles include: 

"Get Involved In Local Government" discusses land use. 
local ordinance and zoning changes required for a brewery 
and the sale of beer on Sunday. 

"Get Involved In State Government" features a filmed tour 
of Virginia government facilities and services, from parks 
and hospitals to offices for minority business, education, 
highways, airports and workman's compensation. 

"Get Involved In National Government" shows the many 
services provided at the natiohal level and reviews the 
legislative process. 

Send your own 1/2 inch or 3/4 inch tapes (enough for two hours 
of tap ng) to Mary Daiton. Division of Instructional Media and 
Technology. Department of Education, P.O. Box 60. Richmond, VA 
call (804^225*2401 '^^"'^""^ Information. 

S?2?rS?r^",^°'-'-°^^\= A TELEVISION PROJECT ON THE VIRGINIA 
txPERiENCE. is a new nine-part series of programs on Virginia 
history featuring some of the state's foremost scholars 
discussing the Virginia experience. Titles Include: 

"The Spaniards Are Coming! "—Spanish exploration on the 
Virginia coast before Jamestown 

"Hho Goes There?"~Theories of the Virginia Frontier 

"Free to Profess: Virginia's Statute of Religious 
Freedom"~The historical and contemporary significance of 
Jefferson's document 

"Time on the Cross at Tredegar"~Industr1al slavery In the 
Commonwealth 

"Beyond the Academies"— The origins of Virginia's public 
schools 
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"Hahone. Hartin and Virginia's Machines"— The 
post-Reconstruction era 



"Suffering Suffragettes"— Virginia's feminists 

"Massive Resistance: Its Originis and Politics"— a view of 
Virginia in the '50's and 60's 

"Bourbonism in Virginia"— Machine politics in crisis 

Each tape is approximately 28 minutes long; a teacher's guide is 
available. Send your own 1/2 inch or 2,4 inch tapes (enough for 
two hours of taping) to Mary Dalton, Division of Instructional 
Media and Technology. Department of Education, P 0. Box 60 
Richmond. VA 23216 or The Resource Center, Virginia Foundation 
for the Humanities and Public Policy, p.O Box 3697 
Charlottesville, VA 22903. Include 52.00 for handling fees 
For more information, call (804) 225-2401. 

• COURT DAYS FORUMS VIDEOTAPES 
The "Virginia Court Days Forums" was i series of twenty public 
meetings on the United States Constitution that were held acruss 
the Commonwealth from 1984 through 1986. The forums were 
intended to promote greater public understanding of the U. S 
Constitution as the nation approached the 200th anniversary of 
that document. The series was directed by the Institute of 
Government and supported in part by a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

The forumo have brcight together a remarkably diverse and 
distinguished collection of panelists to discuss a wide variety 
of constitutional issues. As the forums were filmed for 
broadcast on HCVE-TV, videotapes are available for purchase. 
The tape of each forum lasts approximavely 60 minutes. Each 
forum was accompanied by a University r.f Virginia Wpwc | n^ tor on 
the same topic by an outstanding scholar. Please use the form 
on the next page to order tapes and class copies of the 
newsletters. 



"The Constitution as Symbol and Substance; 
Williamsburg, VA 

Hhat Does Constitutionalism Mean?" 

February 28, 1984 

"Religion and the Constitution: 

Orant,3 County, VA 

How High is the Hall of Separation-"' 
July 14, 1984 
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"Democratic Representation Under the Constitution 
Loudoun County, VA 
Where Do Political Parties Fit In?" 

September 12, 1984 

"Courts and the Constitution: 

Richmond, VA 

Toward an Imperial Judiciary?" 
October 9, 1984 

"Federalism and the Constitution: 
Danville, VA 

Whither the American States?" 
January 23, 1985 

"The Philosophical Roots of the Constitution- 

Charlottesville, 
Liberty or Equality?" 

VA, April 9, 1985 

"Coal and the Constitution: 

Wise County, VA 
The Federal Government and Interstate Commerce" 
April 16, 1985 

"Technology and Government: Can the Constitution 
Augusta County, VA 
Survive in the Modern Age?" 

May 7, 1985 

"Conflicting Rights Under the Constitution: 

Hanover County, VA 
A Free Press Versus a Fair Trial" 
Oune 16, 1985 

"Suffrage and the Constitution: 
Roanoke, VA 

The Future of Voting Rights in Virginia" 
September 5, 1985 
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"Schools and the Constitution: 

Hampton, VA 
The Dimensions of the Right to Education" 
September 17, 1985 

"Changing the Constitution: 

Westmoreland County, VA 
A New Convention?" 

December 11, 1985 

"The Constitution and the Executive 

Alexandria, VA 
Establishment: An Imperial Bureaucracy?" 
February 18, 1986 

"Democracy and the Constitution: 

Winchester, VA 
Is the Congress Representetive?" 
April 16, 1986 

"Foreign Policy Under the Constitution: 

Fredericksburg, VA 
Should the President's Powers Be Curbed?" 
May 7, 1986 

"Federalism and the Constitution: 

Bristol, VA 
Interstate Cooperation and Conflict" 
June 18. 1986 

"The Constitution and the World Economy 

Norfolk, VA 
How Does the Constitution Affect 
International Trade? 

July 16, 1986 
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VIDEOTAPE REQUEST FORM 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



PHONE 



TITLE AND/OR 
LOCATION OF FORUM 
PROGRAM REQUESTED 



TYPE OF VIDEOTAPE 
(Beta or VHS) 



Cost of each VHS videotape is $10.00. 
Cost of each Beta videotape Is $20.00. 

How many copies of the accompanying newsletter do you want? 



J''^L^°!i"',*/^-'' * ^^^^^ "^^^ Payable to the Institute of 
Government, to the following address: 

Virginia Court Days Forums 
Institute of Government 
University of Virginia 
207 Minor Hall 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 



Due to production time, you will receive your videotape approximately two 
weeks upon receipt of your request. aH^.o*ini<iieiy iwo 



Thank you for your Interest In the Court Days series. 



A I8e 



or 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS ON VIRGINIA GOVERNMENT 
Compiled by Sandra H. Wiley 
Institute of Government, Minor Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, VA 22SC3 

The Institute of Government is a reseach organization within the Univer- 
sity s College of Arts and Sciences. A significant part of the Institute's 
program is the conduct of research and the publication of materials on various 
aspects of public affairs in Virginia. These materials are in the fonn of a 
monthly news letter, monographs, and occasional books published jointly with 
the University Press of Virginia. The Institute worked with Charlottesville 
Schools ind the Virginia Department of Education on the preparation of this 
notebook, and additional resources are planned in subsequent years. The 
Institute also will respond to requests for specific information to aid 
teacher and student understanding of state and local government and issues in 
Virginia. 

The University of Virginia News Letter , a monthly publication of the In- 
stitute of Government, is now in its fifty-ninth year of publication. Indexes 
are available. Each issue is a four-page article that discusses one specific 
topic. Copies are mailed regularly to most Virginia public high school li- 
braries. The News Letter is copyrighted, but multiple copies and classroom 
sets may be obtained at no charge from the address above. Subscriptions are 
available free upon request — simply ask to have your name added to the list. 

Some recent News Letters on topics useful in the 12th grade Virginia 
government units are listed below. ^Starred items are included in this notebook. 

A. STATE GOVERNMENT 

1 . Constitution 

The Constitution of Virginia: 1776 and 1976, Albert L. Sturm, 
Vol. 53, no. 4 (December 1976) 

Local Government and the 1971 Virginia Constitution, Donald C. 
Dixon, Vol. 49, no. 10 (June 1973) 

Local Government in Colonial Virginia: A Prelude to Constitution 
Making, Donald C. Dixon, Vol. 49, no. 7 (March 1973) 

Religion and the Political Process: Virginia's Statute for Establishina 
Religious Freedom, Keith Crim and Thomas 0. Hall, Jr. Vol. 60, no, 9 
(May 1984) 

2. Legislative Branch 
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The 1982-83 Virginia General Assembly, Robert J. Austin, 
Vol. 60, no. 1 (September 1983) 

Tne Virginia General Assembly, I: Structure and Procedures, Robert 
J. Austin, Vol. 54, no. 2 (October 1977) 

The Virginia General Assembly, II: Influencing Policy. Robert J. 
Austin, Vol. 54, no. 3 (November 1977) 
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The Virginia Legislatures, 1776 and 1976, William Buchanan, Vol. 54 
no. 2 (October 1976) 

The 1978-79 Virginia General Assembly: End of a Decade, Robert J. 
Austin, Vol. 56, no. 1 (September 1979} 



* Occupational Background, Recruitment Patterns, and Party in the 

Virginia General Assembly 1970-1981, Arthur B. Gunlicks, Vol. 58 
no, 8 (April 1982) 

* The 1981/1982 Reapportionment of the Virginia House of Delegates, 

John G. Schuiteman and John G. Selph, Vol. 59, no. 10 (June 1983) 

Executive Branch 

The Governorship of Virginia, 1776 and 1976, Rowland Eager, 
Vol. 52, no. 12 (August 1976) 

The Governor's Veto Power, Alexander J. Walker, Vol. 54, no. 4 
(December 1977) 

Executive Clemency in Virginia, Thomas R. Morris, Vol, 55, no. 3 
(November 1978) " 

The Governor of Virginia as Executive Leader, Gibson L, Tucker, Jr. 
Vol. 45, no. 5 (January 1969) 

The Governor of Virginia, Carter 0. Lowance, Vol. 36, no. 6 
(February 'I960) 

The Office of Attorney General in Virginia, Thomas R. Morris, 
Vol. 56, no. 8 (April 1980) 

Judicial Branch 

The Virginia Judiciary, 1776 - 1976, Thomas R. Morris, Vol. 54, 
no. 1 (September 1976) 

The Criminal Trial Process in Virginia, Thomas R. Morris, Vol. £8» 
no. 7 (ttorch 1982) 

Sexual Assault Law Reform in Virginia: An Over.^ew, H. Lane Kneedler 
Vol. 58, no. 5 (January 1982) 

The Role of Judges in Virginia Local Government: A Historical 
Overview, Stanley A. Cook, Vol. 57, no. 10 (June 1981) 

State Agencies and Policies 

Human Services in a Time of Diminished Resources, Joseoh L. Fi-sher, 
Vol. 59, no. 9 (May 1983) 

* Virginia's State Corporation Commission, I: Historical Perspective, 

Vol. 56, np. 4 (December 1979) and Virginia's State Corporation, II 

* Decision Making Today, Vol. 56, no. 5 (January 1980, Robert S. 
Montjoy and Laurence J. O'Toole) 



The Virginia Historic Landmarks Commission: The State's Preservaticr 
Agency, H. Bryan Mitchell, Vol. 56, no. 11 (July 1980) 

Welfare Policy in Virginia and the Nation, Timothy G. O'Rourke, Vol. 56. 
no. 2 (October 1979) 

^^oHlfK^^it"^ Secondary Education to the Year 2000: Issues and 
Policy Alternatives, Charles P. Ruch, Vol. 60 no. 10 (June 1984) 

"^''fJ,?!h!!I7^",m ^"f"''''y 0" Policy for Elementary and Secondary 

Oelnstltutlonalizatlon. C. <n1ght Aldrlch (vol. 62, no. 1 ( September 
6. Elections and Voting Behavior 

^SjJrJS%'^T^n"*"*w and Voter Turnout in Virginia: 1776 and 1976, 
Robert S. Montjoy, Vol. 53, no. 3 (November 1976) 

P^jJ^gNomi nations in Virginia, Clifton HcCleskey, Vol. 54, no. 10 

The Initiative and Referendum in American States, David S. Magleby. 
Vol. 56, no. 6 (February 1980) 

^ITrVj} '"^"="=^"9 the 1977 Statewide Elections in Virginia. 

Richard W. Hall-Sizemore, Vol. 56, no. 12 (August 1980) 

^(HI^?h^980^^^ Assembly Elections. 1979, Larry Sabato, Vol. 56, no. 7, 

^ll^ ^^^S ^.1®^^^'?"= Understanding the Reagan Victory in Virginia, 
David S. Magleby, Vol. 57, no. 7 (March 1981) ^ ' ^ 

Virginia General Assembly, Robert J. Austin and Bernard 
Caton, Vol. 57, no. 12 (August 1981) 

* The 1981 Gubernatorial Election in Virginia, Larry Sabato, Vol. 58. 

no. 6 (February 1382) 

* The 1982 Election for U.S. Senator in Virginia, Larry Sabato, Vol 59 

no. 5 (January 1983) ' 

The Voting Rights Act Amendments of 1982, Timothy G. O'Rourke, 
Vol. 59, no. 6, (February 1983) 

1983 Virginia General Assembly Elections: Stability, for a Change 
Larry J. Sabato, Vol. 60. no. 6 (February 1984) 

The 1984 Presidential Election In Virginia: A Republican Encore. 
Larry J. Sabato, Vol. 61, no. 6 (February 1985) 
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"(&riJSf = «,«r. Vol. 57, „o. , 

""oleTfe"'"''™"' £• Cox. vol. 61, no. 10 

Flnance^Taxation 

(November 1980) B.. Magleby, Vol. 57. no. 3 

'vol!'5i:t."S"(^;cS;il? Ils^l^"^" ^"'^ Johnson, 
* 'X"!\ol'SVl^r&™?l8n""'" ^■ 

Geography 

* '(5u?y°19llf °' ^^"^^ Vol. 57. no. 11 
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Health 

Emergency Medical Services and Volunteer Rescue Squads in Viroinia, 
Marcia S. Mashaw, Vol. 58, no. 2 (October 1981) 

Land Use 

Land Use and the Public Interest, John Gilmour, Vol. 56, no. 9 
(May 1980) 

The Virginia Assembly on Land Use Policies: Issues for the 
Commonwealth, (No named author). Vol. 58, no. 13 (August 1982) 

The Rural Renaissance and the Management of Virginia's Lands, 
Sandra S. Batie, Vol. 59, no. 2 (October 1982) 

Media 

Virginia's Capitol Press Corps, John T. Whelan, Vol. 57, no. 5 
(February 1981) Mistakenly issued as Vol. 58, no. 6 

Population Studies 

* Population Change in Virginia 1970-1980, Julia H. Martin and Michael 
A. Spar, Vol. 58, no. 10 (June 1982) 

Family Composition in Virginia: Female-Headed Families, 1970-1980 
Julia H. Martin and Donna J. Tolson, Vol. 59, no. 11 (July 1983) 

Other Minorities: A Demographic Description of Virginia's Asian 
Populations, Julia H. Martin and David W. Sheatsley, Vol. 61, no. 3 
(November 1984) 

Regional ism 

The Frostbelt-Sunbelt Controversy, Timothy G. O'Rourke, Vol. 57. 
no. 8, (April 1981) 

Women's Issues 

Women In Virginia State and Local Government, flary Jo Fields. 
Vol. 58, no. 3 (November 1981) 

Family Composition in Virginia: Female-Headed Fami-lies, 1970-1980, 
Julia H. Martin and Donna J, Tolson, Vol. 59, no. 11 (July 1983) 

Other 

The Average Virginia as Seen by the Census, William J. Serow and 
Charles 0. Maiburg, Vol. 49, no. 6 (February 1973) 

Freedom of Information in Virginia, Clifton HcCleskey and Mary 
Jo Fields, Vol. 55, no. 10 (June 1979) 
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Changing Job Skills in Virginia: The Employer's View. Julia H. Martin 
and Donna J. Tolson. vol. 62. no. 6 (Special Issue. January 1986) 



B. LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
1. General 



Virginia Local Government, 1776 - 1976, Weldon Cooper. Vol. 52. 
no. 11 (July 1976) 

The Charter and Virginia Local Government, Weldon Cooper, Vol. 45. 
no. 8 (April 1969) 

Local Government and the 1971 Virginia Constitution. Donald C. 
Dixon. Vol. 49, no. 10 (March 1973) 

^t!;!'"'?/Ti' ^2 (August 1971) and The Virginia 

Town, II, Vol. 48. no. 1 (September 1971), S.J. ftekielski. Jr. 

The Study of Small Towns in Virginia. Byron Fanvell. Vol. 56. 
no. 3 (November 1979) 

Town-County Relations in Virginia, Mary Jo Fields and Sandra H. 
Wiley, Vol. 56, no. 10 (June 1980) 

The Staunton Story 1908 - 1973, I, Vol. 49, no. 8 (April 1973) 
and The Staunton Story 1908 - 1973. II, Vol. 49, no. 9 (Hay 1973). 
hdward L. Morton and Weldon Cooper. These two articles deal with 
the use of the council -manager form of government by Virginia's 
cities and towns (I) and the use of a manager or other central 
administrator by counties (11), 

^(May°198TI)^^^ Breaker in Virginia, Mary Jo Fields, Vol. 57, no. 9 

Municipal Electric Utility Systems in Virginia, Michael F. Digby. 
Vol. 57, no. 4 (December 1980) 

The Role of Judges in Virginia Local Government: A Historical 
Ovei-view, Stanley A. Cook, Vol. 57, no. 10 (June 1981) 
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* ^^''^i?!^'^ E;<ecutive Constitutional Officers: A Contc-Tiporarv 

Profile, Timothy G, O'Rourke and George Asimos, Jr. Vol. 58, no = 
{my 19821 

* Virginia's Local E;<ecutive Constitutional Officers in Historical 

Perspective, Stanley A. Cook, Vol. 58, no. 1 (Septensber 1981) 

Managing Federal" Grants in the City of Richmond, Donald F. Kettl , 
Vol . 57, no. 2 (October 1980) 

Hayoral Leadership in Council -Manager Cities in Virginia, Nelson 
Wikstron, Vol. 54, no. 5 (January 1978) 

Finance 

Annexa t'i'on and Consolidation 

The Coilmission on City-County Relations: A Ne» Lnnt jf — nij n,i 

George Rogers Clark Stuart. Vol. 52, no. S SvSer 1975) "™ 

tu'Sll ^'Toiy ihlY'""'- - E^-- *"on. 

*"«S?l!°?98ir"" Vo.. 60. no. 8 

*"vo"ris.°n"o^"!oSrf?ef;"""'"'°" 
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Annexation and State Aid to Localities; A Compromise i<= Reached 
Thomas J. M,ch,e. Jr., and Marcia S. Mashaw. Vol . sL.on (July 197 

S?^n,-nJ?^ •^Ii-^.°f articles provides a good description of 

tllKfllll annexation procedure. However! because some of 

b r«f togeThe'^wlt'S'^i;'' ^"""^"^"^^^ ^ave changed. the'art??fe must 
?h%i;freS?tn;xri?oVS?ollss°"' °" '° ^" ''^'^'^ °^ 

INDEXES to the news letters published since 1958 can be found in the following is 

nil - Vol. 41. no. 12 (August 1965) 

- 972. Vo . 48, no. 12 (August 1972 

]tln ■ no. 12 (August 1979 

■ ^S* "°- 12 (August 1980) 

?fl? ■ )!° • 1 (September 1981) 

1981 - 1982. Vol. 58. no. 12 (August 1982) 

IQfl? " nil' II°J' f?' "°' 1 ^September 1983) 
982 - 1984, Vol. 61, No. 2 (October 1984) 
1384 - 1985, Vol. 61. no. 12 (August 1985) 
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Institute Publications 



A list of selected Institute Publications that might be useful resources 
for teachers of high school -level government courses is given below. These 
publications are available in most public libraries. In addition, single 
copies are available without charge, upon request to the Institute, unless 
a price is quoted. 

The Virginia Local Legislator; A Guide for Municipal Mayors and Councilmen 
and County Supervisors , Virginia Municipal League, Virginia Association 
of Counties, and Institute of Government (1972). 

Note: This monograph, while intended primarily for newly elected 
local government officials, is written in nontechnical language and 
provides a good introduction to Virginia's system of local government 
and the powers and duties of Virginia's counties, cities, and towns. 

Handbook for Virginia Municipal Mayors and Councilmembers . 2d edition. 
Michaux H. Wilkinson and Mary Jo Fields 0979] • $6.00. 

A concise but general overview of town and city government and municipal 
office in Virginia, 

Virginia County Supervisors' Manual , 4th edition. Marcia S. f^ashaw (1982) 
$17.00 

"A Body Incorporate"; The Evolution of City-County Separation in Virginia 
Chester W, Bain (1967], 

Annexation in Virginia; The Use of the Judicial Process for Readjusting 
City-County Boundaries , Chester H. Bain (1966). 

Virginia's Lieutenant Governors; The Office and the Person , Thomas R. 
Morris U970) 

Zoning and Subdivision Law in Virginia; A Handbook . Stephen Robin (1980) 
$3.00 

A good explanation, in summary form, of the basic law of zoning and 
land use control as it now exists in Virginia. 

Virginia Issues; State Aid to Local Governments . John Knaop and Philip 
J. Grossman (1979). 

Special District Government in Virginia . S.J. Makielski, Jr. and David G. 
Temple (1967). 

Publications Issued by the University Press of Virginia 

The publications listed below are all available by purchase from the 
University Press of Virginia, P,0. Box 3608, University Station, Charlottesville, 
Virginia 22903. They are also available in most public libraries. 

Virginia Government and Politics; Readings and Comments , Wei don Cooper 
and Thomas R. Morris (1975). $10,00 " 

The Virginia Supreme Court: An Institutional and Political Analysis . 
Thomas R. Morris (1975). $12.50 
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F bllcatlons Issued by t he Viroim-a <;tate Library 
Virginia State Library, Richmond, VA 23219 

y"? soda1^s"d?e VSepaS:t* - for your mr,ry and 

VIRGINIA TOWN & CITY MAGAZINE 

Address: 311 Iron fronts 

1011 East Main Street 
P.O. Box 753 
Richmond, VA 23206 

Virginia Town & City is the official publication of the Virginia 
Municipal League, and association that represents Virginia municipal governments, 
Published bimonthly since 1966, the magazine often contains articles of 
general information on Virginia local Government suitable for use in conjunction 
with high school -level government courses. In addition, each issue usually 
contains one or two articles about government activities in particular towns 
or cities. 

Subscription Rate: $8.00/per year 
VIRGINIA CAVALCADE MAGAZINE 

Address: The Virginia State Library 
Richmond, VA 23219 

Virginia C avalcade is a magazine published quarterly by the Virginia 
State Library. Each issue includes historical articles (usually three to five) 
on various aspects of Virginia life, including its government and politics. 
The writing style is suitable for high school students, and the articles on 
government v:ould provide good supplementary readings for special projects 
and reports. The articles are accompanied by many illustrations. 

Subscription Rate: $4.00/per year: $7.00/two years (Library discount, 10^) 
COMMONWEALTH, THE MAGAZINE OF VIRGINIA 

Address: Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
P. 0. Box 1710 
Norfolk, VA 23510 

Commonwealth is a monthly publication of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, which has been published since 1934. Each issue has approximately 
three feature articles of general interest oertaining to Virginia; some of 
these articles relate to Virginia government. The level of writina is 
suitable for high scnool students, and the articles are very jouSistic 
in style, similar to newspaper feature articles. journalistic 



Subscription Rate: $15.00/per year 
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VIRQINIA [MAGAZINE OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Address: Virginia Historical Society 
P.O. Box 7311 
Richmond, VA 23221 

"^^"^'"f °J "^'f^ory and Biooraphv is a quarterly publication 
^^r articles often deal with specific 

aspects of Virginia political and governmental history, especially Virginia's 
past governmental and political leaders. The articles, while scholaHy ?; 

?n?o;^atio'n foJ'I'aJje?!:'' '''' ''''''' '''' supplementary 

A complece, detailed index of each volume is published at the end of each 

Subscription Rate: Memberchip, $15.00 oer year includes subscription. 
SELECTED LIS TING OF ADDITIONAL POSSIBLE RESOURCES 

by di?fe%In°i^o!?3a"n^zat?onf ^'''^-'j^ °^ ^"^ ^'^'^'^ ^''ticles, published 

g^veleni:\o^l?;;s!'an3'histJy?"'^'' ' ''''''' - Virg'inia 

Books 

loJernmenS 'iJul C n-^'''''. n ""'^ Cormionwealth's 
uuvernmenL. Paul C. Cnne and Darnel B Flpminn 

Kichmond: Virginia State Chamber"of Co J c^^ " 983 * 

This IS a student text. Teacher's Guide also available. 

Virginia's Government: The Structure and Functions of the State and 
Local Governments of the Peoole nf ViVnin-jL r!^ tne itate and 
Richmond, Virginia State SeVof ^0^^';, m?" 

Your Virginia State Government. League of Women Voters of Virginia, 1983. 
Readings in Virginia Government: A Collection of Artirlp.: aii^n d 
and^B. HcCue. Gn,„„. eds. «ch™o„dr'j?:g?„',J1;a^irahaS:rof11e.e. 

"'Dl^Slldaf :„3'"C^;!°fi„:"^^""'"= "^"-^^ "tV. N.V.: 

'"??Is?oj"v??;,S|a"!"[&9.'"" ^"^^l^tt^v^le: University 

Co»nwealth: History and Government of Virginia (2d ed 1 
Wilbam Edwin Heuphin et al. New York: HcGrL-HIll, 1963, '' 

"■|;n^^;:?iuy'°^r^°r^? «r?Sa;?9^!'^=' *-'°"esvine: 

Harry Byrd ano the Changing Face of Virainia PniitiVc lo/ic no/:/: , „ 
WTklnson irr. Char] ?ttLl lie" *lle?]^y ijess of'Slrglnla.' ''• 
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Layman's Guide to Virginia Law. BaVici, Brown and Costello, eds. 
Charlottesville: The Michie Co., 1977. 

The Negro in Virginia Politics, 1902-1965. Andrew Buni. Charlottesville 
University Press of Virginia, 1967. 

General Assembly of Virginia, Manual of the Senate and House of Delegates 
Session 1982. Richmond: Commonwealth of Virginia, 1982. 

Note : A new issue of this volume is published every two years. 
It provides very useful information on the organization or the General 
Assembly (including maps of Senate and House of Delegates districts) 
and biographies of all members. Also includes the complete 197f 
Virginia Constitution and the Constitution of the United States. 

Governors of Virginia, 1860-1978, Edward Younger, ed, James Tice Moore, 
J.W. Ely, Jr., et. al., associate editors, Charlottesville, 1932. 



Articles 

"The 1971 Revised Virginia Constitution and Recent Constitution-Making," 
Albert L. Sturm. State Government 44: 166-77 (Summer 1971 ) 

"The Origins of the Democratic Machine in Virginia," Allen W. Moger. 
Journal of Southern History , 8:183-209 (May 1942). 

"Virginia: Political Museum Piece," in Southern Politics in State and 
Nation , V.O. Key, Jr., New York: Knopf, 1949. 

"Supreme Court Justices from Virginia: Lewis F. Powell, Jr. Virginia 
Magazine of History a.id Biography , 84: 131-141 (1976). 

"Annexation and other Municipal Boundary Changes," (no author given) 
Virginia Law Review . 66: 329-33 (March 1980) 

"The One-Government Approach," in The Metropolis: Its People. Politics . 
and Economic Life . 3d. ed., John C. Bollens and Henry J. Schmandt, 
New York: Harper and Row, 1975. 

Note : This chapter provides a good general overview of various 
annexation procedures used nationally, with specific attention 
to Virginia's judicial process. 
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VIRGINIA GOVERNMENT SCAVENGER HUNT 

UsrB0«\3rPAM"KU^Rr^'' '"""'""^ Stei you found th. information. 

2 - What are the qualifications for office in each house? 

3 - How are the houses -organized"? what officers does each have? 

' " I?"h?s'd?s?Mc^ °' delegate 

5 - What impeachment powers does the Virginia General Assembly have? 

^ " g5vernmentV°" ''"'"'^ '"^""'^^ ^^^^ 

7 - What is the "Dillon Rule"? 

^ " Si'rgllia^"''^''' ''^ "^^'^ ' ^^^^ ^ in 

' " ?S'vQte5'' ^"^^ P^"iding officer of each house permitted 

10 - What does reapportionment mean? 

n - Who reapportions the Virginia General Assembly? What is the process? 

" IIlL°th-" governor of Virginia is considered very powerful Tell 
some things our governor can do that other states may norpemit. 

13 - Who is governor of Virginia? 

14 - What are the qualifications for the office of governor? 

15 - Who is the lieutenant governor? 

16 - What are the qualifications for lieutenant governor? 

17 - Who is the Attorney General of Virginia? 

18 - What are the qualifications for attorney general? 

19 - When do the current terms expire? 

20 - Can the incumbents (those currently in office) serve again? 

21 - Where in the U. S. Constitution, is there a list of powers denied tn 

the states? Tell (briefly) what kinds of powers a?e I'ncJuded ) 
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22 - What are "reserved powers"? 

Where are they mentioned in the. Constitution? 

23 - Name some "concurrent powers." 

24 - Describe at least 4 different kinds of things that state governments 

" " l!a[r"^Br?en;"JpJrHh^^K''''" ^"^^^ ^"^'^ the average U.S. 

g?o^h. ^ ' ^^'^ experienced the greatest 

26 - What is an SMSA? 

27 - How many SMSAs has Virginia? where are they? 

28 - What percent of Virginia's population is black? 

29 - Where do most of Virginia's black residents live? 

30 - What are the voter registration requirements in Virginia? 

31 - When can you register? 

-32 - Why is Virginia said to have "perpetual elections"? 
.33 - What is a constitutional officer? 

' lJ'e,JI;%iJlcM;„"'*''"^- °' ^"-^er Virginia. 

37 - Old^the population of this area increase or decrease between 1970 and 

38 - List the major industrial products of Virginia. 

39 - List the major agricultural products of Virginia. 

40 - List the major products of this area. 

- «^ininld"?o"r1hifra?L".'°^ '^''^ 
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STARTER LIST OF STUDENT REPORT TOPICS ON VIRGINIA 



Water pollution from non-point sources (i,e., agricultural run-off) 
and from chemical spills (i.e., kepone, titanium) or oil spills. 
Acid run-off from mining operations (tailings) 
Air pollution and acid rain 

Nuclear waste disposal (power plants and low-level industrial) 
Toxic waste disposal (including, or other than nuclear) 
Costs and benefits of port improvement in Virginia 

Virginia's imports and exports (Do we gain from increased world trade?) 
Reservoirs, dams and diversions 

Riparian rights, inter-basin transfer and other water supply questions 
Tobacco - economic and public policy conflicts: health problems, subsidies 
What economic development does your area need? pros and cons 
Furniture manufacturing in Virginia 

Virginia minerals and mines (How are these resources used?) 

"Impacted*' areas of Virginia (Government and military installations) 

Barrier islands, the fragile ecologies 

The economic importance of tourism in Virginia 

National parks and forests in Virginia 

Employment and unemployment data on Virginia (i,e,, teens, minorities) 

Right-to-work laws - Virginia and elsewhere 
AND dozens of University of Virginia News Letter topics (see issues included 
in this notebook, and the list in the Bibliography), There are more ideas in 
the list of Gsneral Assembly Issues in Section E. 



DID YOU KNOW....? 

Between 1950 and 1960, the old Norfolk County lost 30 scjuare miles (!) of land • 
and 40,000 people through annexations to Portsmouth, Norfolk, and the City of 
South Norfolk. Think of the wasted time and moneyl No wonder it established 
itself as Chesapeake Cityl No more annexation! 

Hampton, Virginia is the site of the oldest free school in A;iierica, In the 
mid-19th Century, it became part of the city public school system. 

In 1950, the City of Virginia Beach and the whole of Princess Anne County had 
a combined population of 47,000. (They merged in 1963.) By 1980, it had 
grown to 262,000 — more than 5 1/2 times its population 30 years earlier! 

Only four states receive a greater share of military spending than Virginia. 

Hampton Roads, Virginia, is the home of the nation's largest concentration of 
military installations. 

In 1981, Virginia ranked 9th in the nation in pounds of shellfish and finfish 

brought ashore. Fishing is big business! Chesapeake pollution is costly! 

More than 50 college degrees may be earned through evening classes at Virginia 
Commonwealth University! 

Virginia has more than 400 public and private campgrounds, and more than 
35,000 individual campsites! How many have you visited? 
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Did You Know ? (cont'd) 

Virginia ranks 34th in the nation in expenditures for public education — 
that s per capita expenditures by state and local governments. Is that good? 

One of the fastest-growing industries in both Virginia and the U. S is -food 
processing. 80% of the nation's food is processed some wa, before it is eaten. 

The oldest (1839) jail still in operation in Virginia is in Rockbridge County. 

There are 189 towns in Virginia's 95 counties. 

21 Virginia counties contain no incorporated towns -- they are either all 
urban (wall-to-wall city?) or they are all rural. 

A unique feature of Virginia government is our independent cities. All 41 of 
them have their own charters and they are not part of any county. 

Virginia is 36th largest in land area of the 50 states. 

Four counties and many cities in Virginia showed a net loss in population from 
1970 to 1980. Many suburban counties showed an increase. Virginia ranks 14th 
in total population with 5,347,000 or 2A% of the U. S. total in 1980. 
Slightly less than 1/5 of Virginia's population is nonwhite. 

Virginia has 23 corrmunity colleges on 33 campuses serving 277,000 students 
Another 294,000 students are enrolled at public and private colleges and 
universities, in all kinds of programs, full-time and part-time. Higher 
education is available to almost everybody in Virginial 

Tourism is a major industry in Virginia, bringing us almost $3 billion a year, 
creating tens of thousands of jobs. It's good business to keep tourists happyl 

"nn"Jnn*"''^"^ industries are Virginia's largest basic employer, providing over 
400,000 jobs. Training programs are in high schools, technical centers, and 
career and college institutes all over the state. 

According to the Forestry Service, one out of every six people employed in 
Virginia works in a wond-related industry. . .furniture, paper products 

In 1981, 156,000 Virginians held civilian jobs with the federal government, 
and 353,300 Virginians worked for state and local governments. 

The Virginia highway network of 52,000 miles in the third largest system of 
state-maintained roads in the United States. 

HOre than 2 million acres of public lands ~ almost 10% of the state's land 
and inland water area — are available for recreational use. 

The city manager system was created in Staunton. Most counties and cities in 
the state are run by professionally-trained administrators. Elected officials 
set policy and supervise administration. 

Virginia has one of the highest costs-per-inmate for operation of prisons. 
In 1982, ,t cost over $22,000 per inmate. Crime costs society many ways! 
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RESOURCES & ACTIVITIES 
TO DEVELOP UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, & ECONOMICS 
OF VIRGINIA 
STUDENTS USE THIS 
INFORMATION TO MAKE 
HYPOTHESES ABOUT POLITICS 
TO TEST IN SECTION D 




B - ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF VIRGINIA 



5 - 
7 - 



6 
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18 
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Plans & Ideas For Using Section B Resources B 3 - 4 

Physical Geography 

Maps for Tests & Handouts - Half -page Size b 
Script Plan for Use With Transparencies b 
Haps - 10 of Them - All Approximately the Same Size, 
Including prirts of the Transparencies in the Front 
Pocket of this Notebook. Design Your Own Materials. NO NUMBERS 

Population 

Teaching About Population Statistics - Teacher Notes B 17 
Population Statistics Lesson (Student) b 19 

Virginia Planning Districts List & List of SMSAs B 21 

Growth in Virginia •■ Census Data, 1970 - 1980 B 23 

Black Population Change, Census Data, 1970 - 1980 B 29 
University of Virginia News Letter: " Population Change 

in Virginia, 1970 - 1980." (A Summary of All the Data 

for Teacher Information) 
Virginia Economics 

Using the Planning District Worksheet - Teacher 
Planning District Worksheet - (Student) 
Virginia Gross State Product - Data 
Virginia Manufacturing Map and Statistics 
Adjusted Gross Income, Married Couple Returns 
Virgin-;a Railroads & Air Facilities 
Virginia Colleges 
Agriculture Maps & Charts 

Value of Timber Cut in 1981 in Virginia Counties 

Mineral Resources in Virginia (Map) 

University of Virginia News Letter: "The Geography of 
Virginia." A Summary of the Data Students will Collect 
From These Resources ~ For Teacher Information and To 
Monitor Student Reports. 
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PLANS S IDEAS FOR USING SECTION B RESOURCES 

- to introduce or focus a unit on Virginia government 

- to provide economic and demographic background for Virginia politics 

- to introduce or focus a unit on economics 

DEFINE YOUR OBJECTIVES - THEN CHOOSE THE RESOURCES AND STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
MOST USEFUL FOR EACH CLASS. 

OPEN ING ACTIVITIES - Take your choice! 

1 - What distinguishes Virginia from other states? Ask students to write 

down 20 statements about Virginia geography, economics, or politics 
that they remember from previous study or from the news. (This could 
be a homework assignment, with consultation from family and friends 
encouraged.) Discuss student lists. Assign research on doubtful 
points. Make a class list and go back over it after the study, to 
correct some of the judgment calls and to document generalities. 

2 - What would you need to know? "Suppose you are a professional polit- 

ical campaign manager just in from Montana to run a statewide election 
campaign. What infonnation would you need to have about Virginia? 
How would you determine the issues and candidate traits to emphasize 
in order to influence voters in different parts of the state? What 
questions would you ask? You have 2 minutes to write on a piece of 
scrap paper a list of the kinds of information you would need." 

After 2 minutes, take about 15 minutes to share the lists and consol- 
idate them on the board under the following 3 headlines. Lists might 
look like these: 

NATURAL RES OURCES MPJOPLE ECONOmiJA 

Climate Population distribution Major industries 

Agricultural land Racial groups ' Transportation 

Minerals Income distribution Tourist attractions 

Water Urban-suburban-rural mix Education & job 

Scenic attractions Education & employment training 

Party organizations 

Discuss how each factor is a concern of government services provided, 
financial assistance, regulation, taxation — and therefore a potential 
political issue. Are concerns different in different parts of the state? 

3 - What would you need to know? "Suppose you are a marketing expert for a 

big paper corporation. It owns a paperback book company, a company that 
manufactures packing materials for farm produce and other perishable or 
fragile items, as well as specialty papers for cigarettes, computer 
printers, expensive art books, and photography. You have just been 
assigned to Virginia. Your mission is to triple sales. Where would 
you find markets for products like these? As you drive around getting 
acquainted with the state, what would you look for?" 

•••or your company might manufacture heavy machinery, such as wheels, 
pulleys, and conveyor systams for handling bulk and packaged products. 
(The items might be used in mines, orchards, manufacturing plants of 
many kinds, and on loading docks.) 

4 - Ask students to interview 6 local voters. (Teacher might stipulate 

different age groups, neighborhoods, friends, or a str-ingor or two.) 
Ask each person interviewed to identify the 3 best and the 3 worst 
things about Virginia government. On report day, discuss and list 
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Plans & Ideas (cont'd) 



K,-nI!.^Ilh ''?-'^ "''^^''"3 non-state and non-governrnent 
Items. (Since the lists came from other people, you can clear up 
questions without embarrassing your students!) 

Some of the responses may be outrageous or very critical. Resist 
the temptation to correct or balance the statements. Ask a student 
to copy the list, so it can be discussed later in your study when 
students: may be able to evaluate some of the coimieJts more accurately 

II J r f ^P°^"<^s information that need to be checked, assign 
students to do some research. "siy" 

PROCEED TO PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY -- MAPS! 

Use the transparencies in the front pocket of this notebook (or make 
your own from the prints, pages 9 - 15). Add your own or your library 
ll t : Pnnts. maps, or suggest that students bring in their pictures 
that show the physral geography and natural attractions and resources 

f Jlltl'^'^'o -'f "'f "^^^ P^°P^^ ^ 1^"vi"g in different parts of 

cne state. Point out our diverse population and rescurces tht<; tam dc 

A VERY VALUABLE CLASS PERIOD, STIMULATING S?UDENT In^ERESt'anJ NVm VE 
MENT IN THE STUDY OF VIRGINIA. See the Script Plan, 8 7- 8 

PROCEED TO POPULATION STUDY 

A Population Statistics Lesson handout will help your students under- 
stand how data IS gathered and interpreted. Several pages of census 
data show hovy each community and area compares in growth. The Univer- 
sity of Virginia News Letter provides the teacher with a readable anS 
convenient summary. See "Teaching About Population Statistics," B 17 

PROCEED TO ECONOMICS 

A resource unit for students to use in class to develop regional eco- 
nomic summaries - and a News Letter that sums it all 'up for the teacher - 

n!"nn'!!^2! • ""^^"^^ ^^9^"" ^^aming about a plan- 

ning district, then pool their information into regions -- giving an 

?hTH."^I ^-^^'..r"'''"''"''."'^ '"^ '"""^^ ^''^"P which is then shared with 

the class, .ee "Economics - Using the Planning District Worksheet." B 33 

The information can also be pooled into Congressional districts, to 
provide background for House of Representatives or Senate campaigns. 

WRITE POLITICAL HYPOTHESES. . .TO BE TESTED IN SECTION D AND 
IN REAL POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS iim ituiuiN u AND 

What kind of candidates and campaigns are most likely to be winners in 

nfnJif n M^^'' Ji'^'^^L '^^^ ^^^^^ ^""O""^"^ situation, industries, or 
people problems that might affect this area's views on current issues' 
.2 frV^l """''^s that might require some vote-trading to 

address? What state/national issues are of no particular concern here' 
Issues to evaluate might be as diverse as D.cT Metrorail . coal severance 
focat?o°;:Mr[p°:m?n°?n^jr:)^"'°^ improvements, tobacco bli^hll pH^on"" 

aSd'io ^^^^^Ji^Zr^^ f -'Js."^^ ^-"--^^-"^ - 
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MAPS 



MAKE YOUR OWN HAND-OUTS, STUDY SHEETS, TESTS. Adapt these maps and materials 
for the depth or duration of your unit and the interest and ability of your 
students. 

- Duplicate a half-page map at the top of the sheet. Leave the rest 
blank for student notes OR add your questions, instructions. clioDinqs. 
or list of identifications. 

- If you are planning a model general assembly, have students organize 
data by delegate and senate districts. See district maps in the front 
pocket of this notebook. 

mP QUESTION IDEAS: Directions (N,S,E,W), neighboring states, physical regions, 
mountains, rivers, Richmond and other important cities, your" own area, cities 
and counties in the news, industries in the news, densely populated areas, areas 
of black population, areas of significant population change. 

POLITICAL SPECULATIONS: Select an area and ask students to identify the 
characteristics of social, economic, and political factors. What issues or 
platform might be most popular in the area? 

ECONOMIC SPECULATIONS: Describe a business and its needs for personnel, trans- 
portation, water, fuel, or raw materials. Students suggest a location and 
support the choice with key facts from the resources in this notebook. (Students 
learn to use the charts, graphs, and maps by completing the Planning District 
Worksheet and preparing group reports on economic regions of Virginia.) 
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SCRIPT PLAN - FOR USE with transparencies 



ERLC 



U. S. Map - not included in notebook. Locate Virginia; neighboring states: 
directions North, South. East, and West; latitude; longitude; 
Appalachian Mountains; Atlantic Ocean; Chesapeake Bay; Washington 
D.C.; urban corridor, Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Washington 

and the growth arc through FrederJcksbip^ XQ Richmond an d Tidewajbo^ . 

Transparency 

^1 " a) Begin in the Southwest. Note the high plateau counties of 

topography Buchanan, Dickenson, and Wise, the source of 80% of Virginia's 
of VA coal. Since major Appalachian ridges run northeast to south- 

west, water from this area flows into the rivers of Tennessee 
and West Virginia. Most of southwest Virginia is included in- 
the federal redevelopment programs of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and Appal achia. 

b) The ridge and valley structure of the Allegheny and Blue 
Ridge Mountains runs from southwest Virginia to the northeast 
and continues into Pennsylvania. These are old mountains, 
eroded and cut by valleys and rivers, Indian trails, wagon 
passes, then railroads and highways. Villages grew into 
cities vvfhere there was water and fertile land. Most of 
Virginia's rivers begin in these ridges and valleys. 

c) Piedmont {pied=foot, mont=mountain) . The clay soils of the 
foothills are deeply cut by fast-moving rivers and streams. The 
piedmont industrial belt stretches from northern Alabama and 
Georgia to northern Virginia, sloping to flat toward the Atlantic, 

d) Fall line. A 40* to 70' drop in elevation occurs between the 
Piedmont and Tidewater lowlands. Water power was easy to harness 
in these areas, and coastal navigation was blocked. Cities grew 
on the fall line: Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, Petersburg. 

e) Tidewater. The rivers spread out over flat land and slow down 
in speed. Well-drained sandy soil makes the region agriculturally 
important, though most of the economy has been dominated by port 
activity. Military, space, and high technology industry have become 
increasingly important in urban centers of great population growth. 

Transparency 

^2 - Point out the fact that most of t-;,a state has water nearby, and 

Rivers & in rost years our rainfull is sufficient to supply us now and 
Drainage for ti.3 future IF we use it wisely. Some areas are in trouble 
Areas now and more will face serious trouble unless sensible plans can 

be worked out to store, share, and conserve our water resources. 
Watch for the problem in the news. Should someone who owns land 
on a river have the right to a share of the water flowing past or 
onto his land (riparian right) or is water a state resource that 
should be managed for the benefit of all? 

Transparency 

#3 - Identify your own area, Richmond and other cities and counties in 

Cities & the news. REVIEW. Can you remember why these cities grew in 
Counties these locations? 

Transparency 

*4 - From what we have dircussed before, why would you say the popu- 

Population lation of Virginia is concentrated in the areas that show the 
Densities heaviest concentration on this map? 

(P;ur.o here to review mountain ptT;»;os, v.illoys, riyor-., ( ': lines 
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Script Plon - Transparencies (cont'd) 

(cont'd) harbors, waterpower, natural resources, markets for products, 
transportation to markets, etc,) 

Add here any information you choose from the News Letter on 
Population Change, Show trends such as the following: 

1) Many independent cities lost population during the 
decade* Neighboring counties gained. 

2) Greatest growth took place in the metropolitan counties 
in an arc reaching from the Northern Virginia-DX- area 
to Richmond and then to Tidewater, plus the area around 
Charlottesville in Central Virginia, and an area that 
includes Bedford, Roanoke, and Montgomery counties and 
the Lynchburg and Roanoke metropolitan areas- (Refer to 
the rise of the SMSA) 

Transparency 

?5 - The cities of Richmond, Petersburg, and Franklin, and the 

Percent of counties of Brunswick, Charles City, Greensville, Surry, and 
population Sussex had 50% or more black population in the 1980 census- 
black Northampton and Southampton counties were almost 50% black 
(49-8 and 48-0)- This map shows that there ^re few blacks 
in the mountain and ridge-and-valley areas. Some of the 
uneven distribution has its roots in the plantation-slavery 
days- Some may reflect a black preference to stay in areas 
where there are more blacks, in cities where there is more 
black social and professional opportunity. Can you suggest 
other reasons for the uneven distribution? 

Virginia is the home of American Indians (9,039), Chinese 
(9,360), Filipinos- (19,901), and Asian Indians (8,483)- These 
populations are concentrated in particular areas. In Northern 
Virginia, a third of the nonwhite population is "other than 
black," while both' Norfolk and Virginia Beach have significant 
Filipino populations- Several Virginia coiianunities have wel- 
comed Vietnamese refugees who will show up on the 1990 census. 

Transparency 

.^6 - Use this map in many ways. Add your own information from 

Outline your files and from the news- Ask students to use a pointer 
map of and locate mountains, rivers. Piedmont, Tidewater, fall lino, 
Virginia cities, population growth arc, your own area, coal mine area, 
neighboring states- Shine the image on a piece of newf.print 
and mark positions/areas for a review, discussion, or quiz. 

Transparency 

^7 - Use a pointer to trace the lines around the nine economic 

Economic regions identified and described in the Geography News Letter- 
regions IF THE CLASS WILL BE DOING THE PLANNING DISTRICT WORKSHEET, 

do not describe the regions at this time- It would be helpful 
to show as students are assigned their districts, and again 
when the reports are shared with the class- 
IF THE CLASS WILL NOT BE DOING THE PLANNING DISTRICT WORKSHEET, 
this is your chance to summarize the information in the News 
Letter on each area. 

Note: The half-sheet mps (B 5 - 6) will make good student handouts 
to accompany the transparencies for notes, or to review class 
presentations by teacher or by studcnLs- Choo'jc the one you 
want, make a copy of it and paste it on a r.heet with tlie 
r'^ints or questions you want Lo incluH.i- 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 




HOUTH CAROLINA 
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MAJOR RIVER BASINS WITH THEIR AVERAGE STREAMFLOWS 



COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

SHADED ArfAS PROPORTIONAL TO AVERAGE STREAHFLOHS 



TCNHC55CC 




BASiri 

1. POTOMAC-SHENANDOAH 

2. RAPPAHANNOCK 

3. YORK 

4. JAHES 

5. CHOWAN & DISHAL SHAHP 

6. ROANOKE 

7. NEW 

8. TENNESSEE & BIG SANDY 

9. SMALL COASTAL RIVERS 



DRAINAGE 

AREAS (so. HI.) 

5.706 

2,8^8 
2,661 
10,102 
^1,061 
6.28'< 
3,070 

1,687 
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Prepared by The Instftutc of Governrsent, 
University of Virginia 

Source: Virginia State Water Control Board, 
Bureau of Water Control Management. 
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VIRGINIA COUNTIES & 
INDEPENDENT CITIES 
1983 
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Prepared by The Institute of Government 

Source: Census Data and 
Tayloe Hurphy Institute, 
University of Virginia 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 




NOHTM CAROLINA 
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Prepared by The Institute of Government 

Source: Census Data and 
Tayloe Hurphy lnst1tute» 
Untverstty of VirginU. 
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VIRGINIA ECONOMIC REGIONS 

From University of Virginia Uewa Letter, 

July 1981. * MORTHMM ^IMMOMT 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
DEPARTMENT OF lEICIIWAYS 
AND rUANSPOIlTAriON 
TIlAl l IC ANI) SAFETY DIVISION 
COUHTY SCATS AND WDErtNUENT aHES 
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MORTM CAROLINA 
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VIRGINIA 
SENATORIAL DISTRICTS 

AS ESTABLISHED 1981 
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N DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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TENNESSEE 



NORVII CAROLINA 
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TEACHING ABOUT POPULATION STATISTICS 



2 - 



Read the University of Virginia News Letter on "Population Change 
in Virginia, 19/0-1980" for an overview of Virginia demography. 
The growth patterns have been important to the economic and 
political influences on g.^vernment. 

From your knowledge of the makeup of each class, decide about 
the time and effort you will spend to help students understand 
and deal with the statistics of population. Do your department 
or course objectives include graphs, charts, and statistics? If 
you are inexperienced at explaining them, read them over enough 
times to be sure you can deal with the numbers using the same 
words that are used on the handouts and the Planning District 
Worksheet (next activity). If you usually use different terms, 
change the handouts to avoid confusing your students. 

The Population Statistics Lesson explains the rationale behind the Percent 
of Change statistic that is used on the population charts. It also tells 
how to calculate it* Students with some numerical sense will be able to 
grasp this material by themselves. If there is time available for more 
thorough study, .it should be possible for students to calculate a row of 
numbers (as on B 25-28) from the three numbers reprinted for each locality 
on EXCERPTS sheet (B 18): the census figure, the 1970 census figure, and 
the natural increase figure. They are the only ones that are documented.* 
The others are all manipulations. 

A brief explanation might be worded this way: 

* - 1980 census count - a matter of record 

* - 1970 census count - a matter of record 

- Numerical change is the difference between them. If the 1970 number 
was smaller, the growth was positive. If the 1970'number was 
larger, the growth was negative and the numerical change would be 
expressed as a minus (i.e., -405). 

- Percent of change is described on the Population Statistics Lesson 
sheet. It is the numerical change divided by the 1970 count, since 
it describes the amount of change that happened to the earlier count. 

* - natural increase is a matter of record — births minus deaths. If 

there were more births than deaths recorded, the number will be a 
positive one. If there were more deaths, the number will be a minus, 

- Divide the natural increase number by the earlier (1970) count to 
find the percent of natural increase that occurred since then. 

- Net migration is a manipulated figure. The difference between the 
two census counts, the numerical change, must be attributed to 
natural increase or to migration. Subtract the natural increase 
from the numerical change and the remainde.*^ must be the result of 
migration. This can be a positive number if more moved in than 
moved out, or a negative number more moved out than in. 

- The percent of net migration would be the net migration divided 
by the earlier (1970) cens s count. 

Use a few examples from the Ex cerpts sheet — the calculations can be 
checked on the charts (B 25-28) - "Growth in Virginia." STUDENTS USE 
THIS SKILL ON THE PLANNING DISTRICT WORKSHEETS, THE NEXT ACTIVITY 
IN THIS NOTFCOOK. 
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EXCERPTS FRCT-I TAYLOE-MURPHY CHARTS ON POPULATIOM CHANGE IN VIRGINIA, 



•^IIMTTCO 
JUlMl Ico 


I^t>n<il Inn 
• V|iu • ■ h lull 


Popula t ion 


1930 


1970 


AccoRack 


31,268 


29 004 


Alhenvirle 


SS,78) 


37i780 


AUrghanv 


K,3)3 


12,461 






7 592 


Aahcrat 


29,132 


26 072 


Appoaattox 


11,971 


9,784 


Arl Ington 


152,599 


174,284 


Augusta 


53,732 


44,220 


Bath 


5,860 


5,192 


Bedford 


34,927 


25 242 


Bland 


6,349 


5,423 


Botetourt 


23,270 


18,'l93 


Brunswick 


15,632 


16,172 


8'jchanan 


37,989 


32,071 


B«jcklnghsr 


11,751 


10 597 


Canpbel 1 


45,424 


34,248 


Caroline 


17,904 


13,925 


Carroll 


27,270 


23,092 


Charles City 


6,692 


6,158 


Charlotte 


12,266' 


12,366 


Chestcrf leld 


141,372 


77,045 


Clarke 


9,965 


8,102 


Craig 


3,948 


3,524 


Culpeper 


22,620 


18,218 


Cumberland 


7,881 


6,179 


Dickenson 


19,806 


16 077 


Dinviddie 


22,602 


21^668 


Essex 


8,864 


7,099 


Fairfax 


596,901 


454,275 


Fauquier 


35,889 


26,375 


(loyd 


11,563 


9,775 


Fluvanna 


10,244 


7,621 


Franklin 


35,740 


28,163 


Frederick 


34,150 


24 107 


Giles 


17,810 


16,741 


Clou eater 


20,107 


14,059 


Cooc.iland 


11,761 


10,069 


Grayson 


16,579 


15,439 


Greene 


7,625 


5,248 


Greensville 


10,903 


9,604 


Halifax 


30,418 


30,076 


Hanover 


50,398 


37,479 


Henrico 


180,735 


154,463 


Henry 


57,654 


50,901 


Highland 


2,937 


2,529 


Isle of Wight 


21,603 


18,285 


Ji*e< City 


22,763 


17,853 


i'in;^ and Queen 


5,068 


5,401 


King t't'tyrjti 


lO,',,) 


8,0 V> 




9,3j; 
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Natural 

Increase 

1970-80 

-67 
2,925 
710 
331 
1,393 

444 
9,012 
• 2,267 
-5 
1,486 

ni 

558 
4,010 

298 

3,602 
889 
632 
442 
360 

10.353 
179 
80 
1,149 
229 

1,482 
1,034 
294 
48,845 
1,776 

104 
427 
1,676 
2,357 
569 

737 
590 
284 
477 
798 

1,359 
2,408 
10,033 
4,444 
-21 

1,313 
1,717 

207 
713 



Uncaster 

Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Had ison 

Rithuws 

H^*ckleiiburg 

Middlesex 

Hi^ntgODery 

Ktflaun 

New Kent 

Nbrthaapton 

Northucsberland 

Kottoway 

Orange 
Page 
Patrick 
Pittatylvania 
Powha tan 

Prince Edward 
Prince George 
Prince UilUa» 
Pulaaki 
Rappahannock 

Rlcliaoiid 

Roanoke 

Rockbridg* 

Rockinghaa 

Russell 

Scott 

Shenandoah 
Soyth 

Southanpton 
Spotnylvania 

Stafford 
Surry 
Suiiscx 
Tjxewtf 1 1 
Warren 

Washington 
Wk;>ittooroljnd 

WIstf 

Wye ho 
Yurk 



ropiilat li»n 
1980 

10,129 
25,956 
57,427 
17,825 
12,124 

10,233 
7,995 

39,444 
7,719 

63,516 

13,204 
8,781 

14,635 
9,838 

14,666 

17.337 
19,401 
17,585 
66,147 
13,062 

16,456 
25.733 
144.703 
35.229 
6,093 

6,952 
72,945 
17,911 
57,038 
31,761 

25,068 
27,559 
33,366 
18,731 
34,435 

40,470 
6,(Vi6 
10,874 
50,511 
31,300 

46,487 
14.041 
4),8r.) 
35,532 
35,46J 



TOIAL OU'STiKi 3,326, 1 M 



Topulat lim 
l»*70 

9,126 
20,321 
37,150 
14.004 
11,687 



8,638 
7,168 

29,426 
6,295 

46,813 

11,702 
5^300 

14,442 
9,239 

14,260 

13.792 
16.581 
15,282 
58,782 
7,696 

14,379 
24.371 
93,500 
29.564 
5.199 

6.504 
53,817 
16,637 
47,890 
24,533 

.24,376 
22,852 
31.349 
18.582 
16,424 

24,587 
5,flH2 
11,464 
39,816 
15,301 

36,033 
12,143 
35,947 
22, UV 
27,762 

2,'j7;,hU 
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1980 



CITIES 


Population 
1980 


Populat Ion 
1970 


{N'ntural 
1 {nc roast' 
1<^70-80 


AlvxHndria 
n.'dford 
Bristol 
Bunia VMia 
rinrlottosvil le 


103,217 
:>,99i 
19,042 
6,717 
39,916 


110,927 
6,011 

19,65'i 
6,425 

38,880 


10,005 
-415 
79 
319 
1,809 


Chi's;ipcake 
Clifton For>:e 
0)lnni.il HeiKlitH 
Covlnw't«»n 

iMllVil Itf 


114.226 
5,046 

16,509 
9,063 

45,642 


89,580 
5,501 
15,0*7 
10,060 
46,39tf 


9,748 
-155 
81) 
111 

1,0^*0 


Fnporia 
F.ilrfax 
Falls Church 
Frankl in 
Fred«:ricksburg 


4,840 
19,390 
9,515 
7,308 
15,322 


5,300 
22,727 
10,772 

6,880 
14,450 


111 
1,896 
443 
318 
406 


Calax 
ILinptci) 
ILirrisonbtirs 
llopewel 1 
Lexington 


6,524 
122,617 
19,671 
23,397 

7,292 


6,278 
120,779 
14,605 
2>,471 
7,597 


92 

12,78) 
442 
2,006 
^4 


Lynchbu rg 
flinassas 
Kma^^as Park 
HirtlnsviUe 
Newport Kews 


66,743 
15,438 
6,524 
18,149 
144,903 


64,640 
10,758 
6,844 
19,653 
138,177 


1,786 
1,993 
862 
844 
17,075 


!;orfolk 

^k)rlon 

Pcternburg 

Poquoson 

I'urtsmouth 


'»66,979 
4.757 
41.055 
8,726 

104.577 


307,951 
4,172 
44,202 
5,441 

110,963 


29,511 
174 

2,362 
338 

8,971 


Radford 

Richoond 

Ki)anoke 

South Boston 


l'J,225 
219,214 
100,427 

23,958 
7,093 


11,940 
249,332 
105,637 

21,982 
6,889 


395 
6,174 
2,452 

781 
95 


Staunton 
Suffolk 

Vir(tinia Beach 
Waynobboro 
Wlllian<;hilrK 
Winchester 


21,857 
47,621 
262,199 
15,329 
9,870 
20,217 


24,504 
45,024 
172,106 
16,707 
^,069 
l'i,429 


30) 
2,373 
25,324 

896 
243 
50 


TOTAL CillF^ 


2,020,106 


1,976.817 


144.828 
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POPULATION STATISTICS LESSON 



POPULATION = the number of people in a particular area. Count them! Then, 
count them ten years later, as the government does in the census, and 
you'll probably come up with a different number. Subtract one total 
from the other and you'll have the difference, or numerical change. 

NUMERICAL CHANGE = the difference between official counts at different 
times. Since population over the world is generally increasing, the 
numerical change usually will be an increase or a plus (+). When the 
second count shows fewer people, the change will be a decrease or a 
minus (-). Many cities have decreased populations today. (Richmond's 
1970-1980 numerical change was -30,118.) 



THE IMPACT OF POPULATION CHANGE 

Example A - Suppose a city had 100,000 (one hundred thousand) people in 1970. By 
1980, it had grown to 105,000 (one hundred five thousand) people — some apart- 
ments wer'j added in one part of town. Life in the immediate area was changed 
("he small buildings are gone and tall one«^ now block the view), but the city 
absorbed the increase without tremendous upheaval in traffic, trash pickups, 
police and fire protection, though they did have to adjust a school district 
line. The urban services were already in place. The added tax revenue might 
have been even more than the increased cost of services. 

Example B - Suppose a rural area allowed a suburban developer to build many 
housing units that increased population by 5,000. They grew frci 500 people in 
1970 to 5,500 in 1980. The original 500 people needed and expected minimum 
government services. They took care of their own trash and didn't want street- 
lights. This new crowd can't bury their trash in their flower gardens. They 
need water mains, police and fire protection. The county needs a new school 
for their children. The Board of Supervisors is no longer worrying only about 
broken cattle fences — it is being asked to spend money for "city" services. 
This kind of ^'<>velopment, sometimes even (arger and more dramatic, has happened 
in Virginia many times. Military bases, theme parks, Dulles Airport, the town 
of Reston — all were built rapidly in rural areas. Has anything like this 
happened near you? 

WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF 5.000 PEOPLE LEAVING THE CITY (Example A)' 
WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT OF 5,000 PEOPLE LEAVING THE COUNTY (Example B)? 

These two examples show that a numerical change of 5,000 people can have a very 
different impact on different areas. We need a way to express the change that 
describes the real impact of the change. Or.o way is using percent ov change, 
also called rate of change. ^ 



PERCENT OF CHANGE = 
there before. 



a number that tells how great the change is on what was 



In Example A (above): 



Increase 



First Count 
In Example B (joove): 
Increase 



5,000 
100,000 



100,000)5,000.00 
5.000.00 



.05 = 5% 



NOT a great change, 
particularly for a 
good-sized city. 



5,000 
500 



10.00 
500)5,000.00 



First Count 

Percent of change is a convenient way to express the impact of change. „ „,y„ 
percent of population change probably means a great change in the way of life in 
an area-and a change in the government. cy or nre in 



= 1000% - a VERY great change 
for any area. 

A high 
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Population Statistics (cont'd ) 

Now, let's try an example from the charts: 

NuB^rltful I'erofiit N.ii. ir.it (•.■rccnt. ;u.t Ivrtfeiit 

Population HopulalliKi i;h.inK.- Clinn,-..- In, S.il.ir.il It., roiisc !ll>;r.itl ■■■l Mluritiuii 

l''"'! l'»7U IV7II-HI. |.|/.i.H.I l-,/,i.mi IVII-HII t-,H.W 

Mecklenburg 29,444 29,426 18 .1 1,018 3.5 -1,001 -3.4 

Read: Mecklenburg's population in 1980 was 29,444. In 1570 it was 29,426, making 
the numerical change 18 people and the percent of change .1% (one-tenth of one 
percent). There was a natural increase of 1,018 more births than deaths (3.5%) 
and a -1,001 (-3.4%) net migration, meaning that a thousand more people left the 
county than moved in. Why did they leave? Were they elderly- people going else- 
where to retire? Were they young people seeking opportunities? Were they people 
who could not find jobs? Did some leave for each of these reasons? During ten 
years when almost every co':nty in Virginia gained population, why did 3 counties 
lose population and a few more stay almost the same? What questions would you ask? 



:;.iD.Tl<Ml IVrrinl liiliir.il I'.-ri iiii :.vi IVr> .'fU 

''"'■"h",'"" (:!..».«.• CI......:.- In, r,..,..,. .•i.„,.r r.-..-.,. Ml,..r.>l l..i, Ml,.,..,,..,, 

Spotsylvania 34,435 16,424 18,011 2,657 16.2 15,354 93.5 

Can you calculate the percent of this change? These figures show that the popu- 
lation doubled. Some of the increase is documented in the birth and death statis- 
tics, but most of it must be due to migration, people moving into Spotsylvania — 
one of the :ounties in the metropolitan growth arc that curves south and east from 
Washington, D. C. to Richmond and on to the Tidewater ports. The statistics tell 
us that there must be many new homes, young families, new schools, and expanded 
government to take care of the increased population. Actually, 25 of Virginia's 
95 counties have more population than Spotsylvania, though it is one of the fastest 
growing counties in the Commonwealth. Look down the list on the EXCERPTS chart 
(B 18) and find some other interesting examples. Calculate their net migration 
and the percentages of change, natural increase, and net migration. 

OTHER IMPORFANT STATISTICAL CATEGORIES 
SMSA = Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 

As the city grows, land becomes too expensive for single-family homes, and high- 
rise apartments and office buildings take their place. People move into the open 
land and developments around the city, and the county land becomes suburban, the 
bedroom for the city. Then industries, unable to find land for expansion, also 
move to the county, and all the area's relationships change. The Bureau of the 
Census has created a new category of data that accommodates the interdependence 
of cities and their surrounding areas. The population and economic statistics are 
grouped in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, or SMSAs that include a central 
city or cities and the surrounding/supporting counties. Virginia has ten SMSAs 
that include thirteen major cities and about 70% of the state's population. Can 
you identify them? (Hint: three of them extend across Virginia's borders.) 
RPD = Regional Planning District 

The entire state is divided into Regional Planning Districts — 22 of them, each 
with a policy commission and a staff of planners to help the cities, towns, and 
counties in its district coordinate capital improvements, programs, and services, 
to avoid duplicatic-;, and to encourage sharing and economiei. of scale. Since 
most natural and hi man resource problems do not stop at local aovernment borders, 
programs that are funded by state and ■^s'deral grants are coordinated by the RPD 
commission. Which planning district includes this community? 'yjhat other cities 
and counfies are part of it? Where is the office located? What specific programs 
does it oversee? coordinate? assist? 



Note: If you like to look for questions behind numbers, ask at your library to 
see Statistical Abstracts , published annually by the Department of Labor. Look 
up Virginia in all those lists, and share the information with your class. It is 
fascinating to see how we rank in different categories of informat ion. 
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VIRGINIA PLANNING DISTRICTS 



t. LENOWISCX) 

Norton City 
Lort County 
Scott County 
Wise County 

Cumhorland PIntun u 

Buchanan County 
• Dickenson County 
Hussoll County 
Tazewol | County 

3. Mount Rogers 

Bristol City 
Galax City 
Bland Cou.ity 
Carrol I County 
Grayson County 
Smyth County 
Washington County 
Wythe County 

4. New River Valley 

Radford City 
Floyd County 
Giles County 
Montgomory County 
Pulaski County 

5. f nth 

Clifton Forgo City 
Covington City 
ROAnoke City 
jfllem City 
Alleghany County 
Botetourt County 
Craig County 
Roanoke County 

6. Central Shenandoah 



Buena Vista City 
Harrisonburg City 
Lexington City 
Staunton City 
Waynosboro City 
Augusta County 
Bath County 
Highland County 
Rockbridge County 
Rockingham County 

7. Lord Fairfax 

Winchester City 
Clarke County 
Frederick County 
Pago County 
Shenandoah County 
Warren County 



®* Northorn Virginia 

Alexandria Clly 

Fairfax ^Uy 

Fal Is Ch(tr-<:h Clly 

Manassas City 

Manassas Park CI ty 

Art Inqton Cntinty 

Fairfax County 

Loudixin County 

Pr InCft William CfMjrity 

9. Rappahan nock-Rnp I il-xn 

Culpopor County 
Faiqulor Coimty 
Madison County 
Orango County 
Rnjjpohiinnock C^xinty 

10. Thomas Je fferson 

Charlottosvl I lo City 
Albemarle C";inty 
F luvanna County 
Groeno County 
Lailsa County 
Nelson County 

1 1 . Central V Irql nj a 

Bedford City 
Lynchburg Cl ty 
Amherst County 
Appomattox Cotinty 
Bedford Cotinty 
Campbol I County 

12. West Piedmont 

Oanvll le City 
Martinsville City 
Frank 1 1 n County 
Henry County 
Patrick County 
Pittsylvania Crxinty 

13. Souths I do 

South Boston City 
Brunswick County 
Halifax County 
Mecklenburg Cotmty 

14. Piedmont 

Amelia County 
Buckingham County 
Charlotte County 
Cumberland County 
Lunenburg Co<inty 
Nottoway County 
Prince Edward County 



Richm ond _R o(}lonai 

HIchwml City 
Char I. City Co<inty 
Chn^hyrt loht Cfjiint/ 
Oooctil.-jml Cwnty 
H.inovor Cotin^y 
H«»iirlcr> Crjitnty 
Now K^ant County 
Powtiatdn County 

lo. HAI)CO 

FriHWr|ckrJ)urq City 
Carol I no County 
King Ooorgo County 
Spotsylvania County 
Staf ford County 

17. Nor thorn Nock 

Lancaster County 
Northumberland County 
Richmond County 
Wostmoroland County 

10. Middle Peninsula 

Essex Couf.ty 
Gloucostor County 
King ami Qu^ion Count/ 
King Wll Ham County 
Mattiow? County 
Middlesex County 

to. Crator 

Colonial Holfjhts CI ty 
Fmporia City 
Hopowel I City 
Petersburg City 
Dinwiddle County 
Gr*>i»nsv| I le County 
Pr I nee Goorgo Coun ty 
Surry County 
Suonex County 

20. S outhoastorn Virgini a 

Cheiapoako City 
■Franklin City 
Norfolk City 
PortsmcMith CI ty 
Suffolk City 
Virginia Beach City 
Ule of Wight County 
Southampton County 

21 • Peninsula 

Man^ron City 
Newport News CI ty 
Poquoson City 
Wll llAmf;burg C 1 17 
Jame*. City County 
York County 

22. Accomiick-Northampto n 

Acr<^nark County 
Nr>rthampton Trxinty 
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STANDARD ^ETROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS OF VIRGINIA 



Charlottesvine ^ 
Charlottesville City 
Albemarle County 
Fluvanna County 
Greene County 

Dcin vil le 

Danville City 
Pittsylvania County 

John son City-Kinnsnort-Bristol , 
T enn.-Va, 

Virginia portion : 

Bristol City 
Scott County 
Washington County 

Tennessee portion : 

Carter County 
Hawkins County 
Sullivan County 
Unicoi County 
Washington County 

Ly nchburg 

Lynchburg City 
Amherst County 
Appomattox County 
Campbell '"ounty 

Newp o rt News-Hamnton 
Hampton City 
Newport News City 
Poquoson City 
Williamsburg City 
Gloucester County 
James City County 
York County 

Norfol k'Virqinia Beacii- Portsmouth , 
Va,-N.C. 

Virginia portion : 

Chesapeake City 
Norfolk City 
Portsmouth City 
Suffolk City 

North Carolina portion : 

Currituck County 
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Petersburg-Coloni al Hei gh ts-Honewel 1 
Colonial Heights City 
Hopev/ell City 
Petersburg City 
Dinwiddie County 
Prince George County 

Richmond 

Richmond City 
Charles City County 
Chesterfield County 
Goochland County 
Hanover County 
Henrico County 
New Kent County 
Powhatan County 

Roanoke 

Roanoke City 
Salem City 
Botetourt Countv 
Craig County 
Roanoke County 

Washington D.C.-Md.-Va. 

Vi rginia portio n: 

Alexandria City 
Fairfax City 
Falls Church City 
flanassas City 
Manassas Park City 
Arlington County 
Fairfax County 
Loudoun County 
Prince William County 

District of Columbia portion : 
District of Columbia 

Maryland portion : 

Charles County 
Montgomery County 
Prince George *s County 
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UNIVtRSlTY OF VIRGINIA 

THE COLGATE IMRDEN GRADUATE SCHOOL Of BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Tliyloe Murphy Institute 



1980 Census Analysis Series, Volume 1 

Growth in Virginia 



Between 1970 and 1980 the state of Virginia gained 694.831 persons for 
whicJi. rr '^-^ '""'^'^ ^" ^^^^ ^outh Atlantic DiJisio^I'of 

J. J''^^^^ P^"' 2°-^ percent, within this division Florida had 

the highest growth rate. 43.4 percent, followed by South CaSu°a litl zl I 
percent. Georgia with 19.1 percent. North Carolina with 15.5 percent " West 
Virginia with 11 8 percent. Delaware with 8.6 percent, and Ma^lanS^^ith 
7.5 percent, while, the District of Columbia, also part of tSI^divisIon lost 
15.7 percent of its population. Between 1970 and 1980, then, the heavJ^t 
concentration of population growth this division was in Florida. re 
the^rate of growth was nK,re than double that of any other South Atlantic 

In general there are two mechanisms of population change, natural 
ttr^"\t^'^ "'J migration.. Natural increase is defined as he djf Terence 

JefS f %r'"K°' 'i"'' f"' °' migration is 

defined as the number of people who moved into an area minus the number of 

T.ll^ f ° out. Natural increase will be positive if births excIeSed 

occ"r ed slitJl'"" 'V'f ^"'^ ''^^^''"'^ " deaths thS births 

an ™ ;J f migration will be positive if more people moved into 

an area than out, and negative if the reverse is true. Population growth 
may therefore result from either positive natural increase'or pos^tiJe 
net migration or both. j'uai.uj.vu 

^,„^^, ^^'T!r ^? population growth in Virginia resulted from 

both positive natural increase and positive net migration. Of the 

J^^c t i ^ 346.663 persons, or 49.9 percent of the total increase 

This is in marked contrast to the 1960-70 decade, during which natural 

at"u\":dTr"2T8 f^r^Int' 'ZT °l growth! „hUe n^'^i ration 

^P^S^^ ^« J percent. During the past decade, counties as a group 

tended to gain population, while cities tended to lose. Exceptions to this 
overall trend were the counties of Charlotte. Brunswick, and Sussex whSh 
lost population durirtg the decade, and several cities Ms^nn^fM^H ? u 
Manassas. Poquoson, and Virginia leach. E^h of Lse Toll c 'hal" o'^jS"'' 
rates of over 30 percent. However, all Standard MetropoUtaS StatistLS 
Areas, each of which includes one or more independent citieras^ell as 
or more counties, gained population at rates ranging from "4 percent in 

a%iLls;i^i:iL\!^^^'^" '''' "-^-^^"-^ ~ 

A . ^^^l ^llnl o« Y^'^Sinia experienced particularly high population growth 
during the 1970-80 decade. The first of these is Northern Virginia? SJere 
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Growth in Virginia (cont'd) 

Loudoun, Prince William. Stafford, and Spotsylvania counties had growth rates 
of over SO.O percent. Included in this area are also Frederick, Warren, and 
Fauquier counties, which grew by over a third. At its. southernmost point 
this growth area touches the second high growth area, that surrounding 
Richmond City. Although the city itself lost population and the suburban 
counties of Henrico and Charles City grew only moderately, Hanover and 
New Kent counties to the north md Powhatan and Chesterfield counties to 
the south of Richmond had growth rates of over 33.3 percent. This area in 
turn Is linked to the tnird and smaller growth area of Gloucester and James 
City counties to the east. 

A fourth area of the state in which Considerable population growth 
occurred was in central Virginia, including the counties of Greene, Albemarle, 
and Fluvanna, where growth in each exceeded 33.3 percent. With Fluvanna 
Cuunty as its easternmost segment, this group of counties comet- very does. 
to linkage with the Richmond SMSA growth areas. In the fifth area, however 
no such linkage with nearby counties is apparent. This area includes the 
contiguous counties of Bedford, Roanoke, and Montgomery, all of which grew 
by over a third in contrast to the surtounding counties. Finally, although 
it does not constitute a separate area, the city of Virginia Beach had an 
extremely high growth rate of 52.3 percent while the adjoining cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth both lost populktion and Chesapeake gained only 
modtrately. r o j 

In contrast to these high growth areas were the more moderate gains 
experienced in other major areas of the state. The counties of Southwest 
Virginia, for example, grew from 16.8 to 33.3 percent, as did aVoup of 
Shenandoah Valley counties and another group lying between the high growth 
areas of Northern Virginia and the central Virginia Albemarle-Greene- 
Fluvanna complex. Even lower rates of growth took place in a strip of 
western counties including Highland, Bath, Alleghany, Craig, and Giles, in 
a nurber of south central counties, and in the northeastern counties of 
Westmoreland, Northumberland, Richmond, Lancaster, Accomack, and Northampton. 
In addition, population loss among independent cities included some such as 
Fairfax City, Falls Church, and Alexandria, which are in or near high growth 
areas, as well as others such as Covington, Clifton Forge, Martinsville, 
and Danville, located in very slowly growing areas. 
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Table 1. Tayloe Murphy Institute 

Population Change in Virginia Localities, 1970-1980^ 



Populadon 
1980 ' 



fopultdon 
1970 



NuMrlcal 
Chang* 

I970«80 



farccnc 
Changa 

1970-80 



Kacural 
Ir^;,^iia 

ri70-80 



farcanC 
Nacural Incraaia 

I97C-80 



Sac 
Klgradon 
1970-80 



Parccnr 
Nac K^x^acton 
1970-80 



Countica 



Accoaack 

Alb««arU 

Alleghany 

AMlla 

AahcraC 


31,268 
SS,783 
14,333 
8,403 
29,122 


29,004 
37,780 
12,461 
7,592 
26,072 


2,264 
18,003 
1,872 
813 
3,050 


7.8 
47.7 
15.0 
10.7 
11.7 


-67 
2,925 
710 
331 
1,393 


-.2 
7.7 

4.4 

5.3 


Appomattox 

Arlington 

Auguita 

Bath 

Bedford 


11,971 
U2.S99 
S3,732 
3,860 
34,927 


9,784 
174,284 
44,220 

5,192 
25,24' 


2,187 
-21,685 
9,512 
668 
9,685 


22.4 
-12.4 
21.5 
12.9 
38.4 


444 
9,012 
2,267 
-5 
1,486 


4.5 
5.2 
5.1 
-.1 
5.9 


Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunivlck 

Buchanan 

Bucklnxhaa 


6,349 
23,270 
15,632 
37,989 
11,731 


5,423 
18,193 
16,172 
32,071 
10»597 


926 
5,077 
-540 
5,918 
1,154 


17.1 
27.9 
-3.3 
18.5 
10.9 


111 
742 
558 
4,010 
296 


2.0 

4.: 

12.5 
2.8 


Cti^bell 
CiroUna 
CirroU 
Charlei City 
Charlotte 


43,424 
17,904 
27,270 
6,692 
12,266 


34,248 
13,925 
23,092 
6,158 
12,366 


11,176 
3,979 
4,178 
534 
-100 


32.6 
28.6 
18.1 
8.7 
-.8 


3,602 
889 
832 
442 
360 


10.5 
6.4 
J.o 
7.2 
2.9 


Cheaterfleld 

aarke 

Craig 

Ojlp^per 

Cuaberland 


141,372 
9,963 
3,948 

22,620 
7,881 


77,045 
8,102 
3,524 

18,218 
6,179 


64,327 
1,863 
424 
4,402 
1,702 


83.5 
23.0 
12.0 
24.2 
27.5 


10,333 
179 
80 
1,149 
229 


13.4 
2.2 
2.3 
6.3 
3.7 


Dlckcnaon 

Dlmilddle 

Caaex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 


19,806 
22,602 
8,864 
396,901 
33,889 


16,077 
21,668 
7,099 
454,275 
26,375 


3,729 
934 
1,765 
142,626 
9,514 


23.2 
4.3 
24.9 
31.4 
36,1 


'1,482 
1,034 
294 

48,845 
1,776 


9.2 
4.8 
4.1 
10.8 
6.7 


Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Cllai 


11,563 
10,244 
35,740 
34,130 
17,810 


9,775 
7,621 
28,163 
24,107 
16,741 


1,788 
2,623 
7,577 
10,043 
1,069 


18.3 
34.4 
26.9 
41.7 
6.4 


104 
427 
1,676 
2,357 
569 


1.1 
5.6 
6.0 
9!8 
3.4 


Clogceater 

Coochland 

Criyton 

Crcane 

CraanavUle 


20,107 
11,761 
-16,379 
7,625 
10,903 


14,059 
10,069 
15,439 
5,248 
9,604 


6,048 
1,692 
1,140 
2,377 
1,299 


43.0 
16.8 
7.4 
45.3 
13.5 


737 
590 
284 
477 
798 


5.2 
5.9 
1.8 
9.1 
8.3 


Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 


30,418 
50,398 
180,735 
57,654 
2,937 


30,076 
37,479 
154,463 
50,901 
2,529 


342 
12,919 
26,272 
6,753 
408 


1.1 
34.3 
17.0 
13.3 
16.1 


1,35S) 
2,408 
10,08 
4,444 
-21 


4.5 
6.4 
6.5 
8.7 
-.8 


lale of Ulght 
Ja»«i City 
King and Queen 
King George 
King Ullllis 


21,603 
22,763 

5,968 
10,543 

9,327 


18,285 
17,853 
5,491 
8,039 
7,497 


3,318 
4,910 
477 
2,504 
1,830 


18.1 
27.3 
8.7 
31.x 
24.4 


1,313 
1,717 
207 
713 
316 


7.2 
9.6 
3.8 
8.9 
4.2 


Lanceater 
Ue 

Loudoun 
Lou lea 
Lunenburg 


10,129 
25,956 
57,427 
17,825 
12,124 


9,126 
20,321 
37,130 
14,004 
11,687 


1,003 
5,635 
20,277 
3,821 
437 


11.0 
27.7 
54.6 
27.3 
3.7 


-158 
563 
4,671 
654 
138 


-1.7 
2.8 

12.6 
4.7 
1.2 



2,331 
:5,078 
1,162 
483 
1.657 

1,743 
-30,697 
7,245 
673 
8,199 

815 
4,336 
-1,098 
1,908 
856 

7,575 
3,090 
3,346 
92 
-460 

53,974 
1,684 
344 
3,253 
1,474 

2,248 
-100 
1,471 
93,781 
7,737 

1,684 
2,196 
5,901 
7,686 
503 

5,311 
1,102 

857 
1,900 

501 

-1,017 
10,511 
16,190 
2,309 
429 

2,005 
3,193 
270 
1,791 
1,514 

1,161 
5,072 
15,606 
3,167 
299 



8.0 
39.9 
9.3 

6.4 

17.8 
-17.6 
16.4 
13.0 
32.5 

15. 0> 
23.8 
-6.8 
5.9 
6.1 

22.1 
22.2 
14.:^ 
1.5 
-3.7 

7G.1 
20.8 
9.8 
17.9 
23.8 

14.0 
-.5 
20.7 
20.6 
29.3 

17.2 
28.8 
21.0 
31.9 
3.0 

37.8 
10.9 

5.5 
36.2 

5.2 

-3.4 
28.0 
10.5 
4.5 
16.9 

11.0 
17.9 
4.9 
22.3 
20.2 

12.7 
25.0 
42.0 
22.6 
2.6 
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Table t (continued) 



Man* 



PopuUdon 
19^0 



Populadoa 
1970 



NuMrlcal 
Ounga 

1970-80 



Parcenc 

Chango 

I970-60 



Natural 
Irtreaac 

1970-60 



Percenc 
Kacural Increase 

1970<-60 



Nec 
Hlgradon 
1970^0 



Percenc 
Nec Hlgradon 
1970-60 



Haaiaon 

H^chawa 

HiAckianburg 

MIddlaaax 

HoncgoMry 

Nelson 
New Kenc 
Nurc hasp con 
NurthuaberUnd 
Hoccoway 

Orcflga 

Page 

Pacrlck 

flttsylvanU 

Powhatan 

Prince Uward 
Prince George 
Prince Wllliaa 
PuUekl 
Rappahannock 

KlciiMond 
Ru 3nok« 
Rockbridge 
Kuckinghan 
Rueaell 

Scocc 

Shenandoah 
S«ych 

Suuchaapcoit 
Spocaylvanr 

Stafford 
Surry 

fuxttwell 
Werreo 

W4iihington 
UeMtBorelend 
Uiee 
Wythe 

York 



10.232 
7.995 

29,444 
7,719 

63«S16 

12,204 
8,781 

14,625 
9,826 

14,666 

17,827 
19,401 
17,565 
66,147 
13,062 

16,456 
25,733 
144,703 
35,229 
6,093 

6,952 
72 . 945 
17.911 
57,038 
31.761 

25.063 
27,559 
33,366 
18,731 
34,435 

40,470 
6,046 
10,874 
50,511 
21,200 

46,487 
14,041 
43,663 
25,522 
35,463 



8.638 
7.166 

29.426 
6.295 

46.613 

11.702 
",300 

14,442 
9.239 

14.260 

13.792 
16.581 
15.282 
58.762 
7,696 

14.379 
24.371 
93.500 
29.564 
5.199 

6.504 
53.817 
16,637 
47.890 
24.533 

24.376 
22.852 
31.349 
18.582 
16.424 

24.587 
5.882 
11.464 
39.816 
15.301 

36.033 
12.142 
35.947 
22.139 
27.762 



1.594 


16.5 


292 


627 


11.5 


^71 


16 


.1 


1.016 


1.424 


** .0 


-238 


16^703 


35.7 


3.580 


502 


4.3 


141 


3.481 


65.7 


537 


183 


1.3 


122 


589 


O 


-292 


406 


2.S 


216 


4.035 


29.3 


540 


2.620 


17.0 


572 


2.303 


15.1 


706 


7 365 


19 C 

12 .J 


3.671 


5.* 366 


69.7 


466 


2.077 


14.4 


563 


1.362 


i.6 


2.645 


51.203 


54.6 


21.219 


5.665 


19.2 


2.100 


894 


17.2 


66 


448 


6.9 


61 


19.128 


35.5 


3.827 


1.274 


7*7 


466 


9.148 


19.1 


3.434 


7.228 


29.5 


1.696 


692 


2.8 


610 


4.707 


20.6 


217 


2»017 


6.4 


1.586 


149 


.8 


620 


18.011 


109*7 


2.657 


15,683 


64.6 


3.560 


lU 


2.8 


243 


-590 


-5.1 


416 


10.695 


26.9 


3.350 


5.899 


36.6 


746 



TOTAL OOUKHES 3.326.173 2.674.631 



10.454 
1.699 
7.916 
3.383 
7.701 

651.542 



29.0 
15.6 
22*0 
15.3 
i7.7 

24.4 



1.993 
227 

3.346 
696 

1.760 

201.635 



3.4 
-6.6 

3.5 
-3.8 

7.6 

1.2 
10.1 
.8 
-3.2 

1.5 

3.9 
3.4 
4.6 
6.2 
6.3 

3.9 
11.7 
22.7 
7.1 
1.7 

7.1 
2.8 
7.2 
6.9 

3.3 
.9 
S.l 
3.3 
16.2 

14.6 
4.1 
3.6 
8.4- 
4.9 

S.S 
1.9 
9.3 
4.1 
6.4 

7.5 



1.302 
1.296 

-1.001 
1.662 

13.123 

361 
2.944 
61 
681 
190 

3.495 
2.246 
1.597 
3.694 
4.861 

1.514 
-1.463 
29.964 

3.565 
807 

367 
15.301 
600 
5,714 
5.532 

-118 
4.490 
429 
-471 
15.354 

12,3(>4 
-79 

-1.008 
7.345 
5.151 

6.462 
1.672 
4.570 
2.465 
5.920 

449.707 



15.1 
16.1 
-3.4 
26.^« 
26.0 

3.1 
55.6 
.4 
9.5 
1.3 

25.3 
13.6 
10.5 
C.3 
63.4 

10.5 
-6.1 
32.1 
12.1 
15.5 

6.0 
28.4 

4.8 
11.9 
22.5 

-.5 
19.6 

1.4 
-2.5 
93.5 

50.0 
-1.3 
-8.8 
ISA 
33.7 

23.5 
13.8 
12.7 
11.2 
21.3 

16.8 
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Table 1. (continued) 



Population 
1980 



Populi Ion 
1970 



Cides 

Alexandria 

Bedford 
BrIflCol 
Buena Vi .ca 
Charlottaavllle 

Oteaiipeake 
Clifton Forge 
Colonial Heigh t» 
Covlr>gton 
Danvi3 le 

Eaporia 
Fairfax 
Falls Church 
Franklin 
Fredericksburg 



Calax 

Hampton 
Harrisonburg 
Hopewell 
l^xlngton 

"Lynchburg 

Manastias Park 
Martinsville 
J'^vport Hewn 

Norfolk 

Petersburg * 

Poquoson 

Portsnouth 

Radford 
Richmond 
Ro/inoke 
Si leu 

South Boston 

Staunton 

Suffolk 

Virginia Beach 

Waynesboro 

VllliADsburg 

Winchester 

TOTAL CITIES 



103,217 
5,991 
19,042 
6,717 
39,916 

11A,226 
5,046 
16,509 
9,063 
45,642 

4,840 
19,390 
9,515 
7,308 
15,322 

6,524 
122,617 
19,671 
23,397 
7,292 ■ 

66,;-.3 
15,438 
6,524 
18,149 
144,903 

266,979 
4,757 
41,055 
6,726 
104.577 

13,225 
219,214 
100,427 

23,058 
7,093 

21,C57 
47,621 
262,199 
15,329 
• 9,870 
20,217 



110,927 
6,011 
19,659 
6,425 
36,680 

89,580 
5,501 
15,097 
10,060 
46,398 

5,300 
22,727 
10,772 

6,S80 
14,450 

6,276 
120,779 
14,605 
23,471 
7,597 

64,640 
10,758 
6,844 
19,053 
136,177 

307,951 

4,172 
44,202 

5,441 
U0,963 

11,940 
249,332 
105,637 

21,962 
6,^89 

24,^04 
45,024 
172,106 
16,707 
9,069 
19,429 



Numerical 
Change 
1970-80 



•7,710 
•20 
-617 
292 

1,036 



Percent 

Change 

1970*80 



-7.0 
-.3 

•3.1 
^.5 
2.7 



24,646 


27.5 


-455 


-a. 3 


1,412 


9.4 


-997 


•9.9 


•756 


•1.6 


-460 


-8.7 


-3,337 
-1,257 


-14.7 
-11.7 


428 


6.2 


872 


6.0 


246 


3.9 


1,8?3 


1.5 


5,066 


34.7 


.74 


-.3 


-305 


-4.0 


2,103 


3.3 


4,68U 


43.5 


•320 


-4.7 


•1,504 


-7.7 


6,726 


4.9 



NaturM 

Incressa 

1970-80 



Percent 
Natural Increase 
1970-80 



Net 
Migration 
1970-80 



2,020,106 1,976,817 



-40,972 


•13.3 


585 


14.0 


•3,147 


-7.1 


3,265 


60.4 


•6,386 


-5.8 


1,265 


10.8 


•30,118 


-12.1 


•5,210 


- 4.9 


1,976 


9.0 


204 


3.0 


-2,647 


-10.8 


2,597 


5.8 


90,093 


52.3 


-1,378 


-3,2 


801 


6.8 


788 


4.1 


43,289 


2.2 



10,005 
-415 
79 
319 
1,609 

9,746 
-155 
813 
HI 

1,060 

111 
1,896 
443 
316 

406 

92 

12,783 
442 
2,006 
-44 

1,766 
1,993 
662 
844 
17,075 

29,511 
174 
2,362 
338 
8,971 

395 
6,174 
2,452 

761 
95 

103 
2 /3 
25,324 
896 
243 
50 

144,628 



9.0 
-6.9 
.4 

5.0 
4.7 

10.9 
•2.8 
S.4 

la 

2.3 

2.1 
8.3 
4.1 
4.6 
2.8 

1.5 
10.6 
3.0 
8.5 
•.6 

2.6 
18.5 
12.6 

4.3 
12. 4 

9.6 
4.2 
5.3 
6.2 
6.1 

3.3 
2.5 
2.3 
3.6 
1.4 

1.2 
5,3 
14.7 
5.4 
2.7 
.3 

7.3 



•17,715 
395 
•696 
•27 
•773 

14.898 
•300 
599 
-1,108 
-1,816 

-571 
-5,233 
-1,700 
111 

466 

154 
-10,945 
4,624 
-2,080 
-261 

317 
2.688 
-1,162 
-2,348 
-10.349 

-70,483 
411 
-5,509 
2,947 
-15,356 

690 
•36,293 
-7,662 
1,195 
109 

-2,950 

224 
64,770 
-2.274 

556 

739 

-101,539 



Percent 
Net Migr^.tlon 
. 1970-80 



•16.0 
6.6 
-3.5 
•.4 
-2.0 

16.6 
-5.5 
4.0 
•11.0 
•3.9 

-10.8 
-23.0 
-15.8 
1.6 
3.2 

2.4 
-9.1 
31.7 
-8.9 
-3.4 

.5 

25.0 
-17.3 
-11.9 

-7.5 

-22.9 
9.9 
-12.5 
54.2 
-13,8 

7.5 
-14.6 
-7.3 

5.4 
1.6 

-12.0 
.5 
37.6 
-13. C 
6.? 
3.8 

-5.1 
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Table 1 (continued) 



fopulatloa 

1980 



Populadon 
1970 



KuAerlcal 
Changt 
1970-80 



Percenr. 

Change 

1970-80 



Natural 

Increase 

1970-80 



Percenc 
NaCural Increase 
1970-80 



Nec 
HlgriiClon 
1970-80 



Percent 
Nec Migration 
1970-80 



PUC 1 
I'DC 2 
PDC 3 
PDC 4 
PDC 5 
PDC 0 
PDC 7 
PDC 8 
PDC 9 
fDC 10 
PDC 11 
fDC 12 
POC 13 

pnc 14 

POC 15 
PDC 16 
PDC 17 
PDC 18 
PDC 19 
PDC 20 
PDC 21 
POC 22 



99,644 
140,067 
181,139 
141,343 
252,990 
208,344 
132,492 
1,105,714 
92,661 
14i.597 
194,178 
240,917 
82,587 
83,549 
631,015 
116,674 
40,950 
59,980 
161,959 
843,244 
344,342 
45,893 



84,816 
112,497 
159,412 
114,833 
231,175 
186,306 
106,372, 
921,237 
72,222 
115,235 
165,997 
219,179 
82,563 
77,060 
547,542 
77,425 
37,011 
^7,609 
161,059 
769,371 
319,081 
43.446 



14,828 
27,570 
21,727 
26,510 
21,815 
22,038 
' 26,120 
184,477 
20,430 
28,362 
28,181 
21,738 
24 
6,489 
84,473 
^M,249 
3,939 
12,371 
900 
73,873 
25,261 
2,447 



17.5 
24*5 
13.6 
23a 

9.4 
11.8 
24.6 
20*0 
28,3 
24,6 
17*0 

9*9 
.0 

8*4 . 
15.4 
53,3 
10.6 
26*0' 
.6 
9.6 
7,9 
5*6 



4,893 
10,538 
5,876 
6,749 
8,548 
8,059 
4,121 
93,945 
3,844 
6,432 
8,297 
12,401 
3,022 
2,134 
31,073 
8,2C4 
-162 
845 
10,631 
78,177 
33,937 



S.8 
9.4 
3.7 
5.9 
3.7 
4.3 
3.9 

10.7 
5.3 
5.6 
5.0 
5.7 
3.7 
2*8 
5,7 

10.6 

1.8. 

6.6 
10.2 
10.6 

a 



9,936 
17,033 
15,851 
19,761 
13,268 
13,979 
21,999 
85,532 
16,595 
21,930 
19,885 
9,337 
-2,998 
4,355 
53,401 
33,005 
4,101 
11,526 
-9,731 
-4,304 
-8,676 
2,393 



11.7 
15.1 

9.9 
17.2 

:'.7 

20.7 
9*3 
23.0 
19.0 
12.0 
4.3 
-3.6 
5.7 
9.8 
42.6 
11. 1 
24.2 
-6.0 
-.6 
-2.7 
5.5 



Bristol SKSA 
Cinrlotteavllla 

SKik 
Oanvllle SKSA 
Lynchburg SMSA 
Krwport Neva SHSA 
Horfolk SHSA 
Ptftvrflbiirg ShGA 
Rlchaond SMSA 
Roanok« SMSA 
Northern VA SKSA 



90,597 

113,568 
111,789 
153,260 
364,449 
795, f 02 
129,296 
632,015 
224,548 
1,105,714 



TOTAL METWJPOLITAN 3,720,838 
TOTAL 

.SONMETROPOwTAM 1,625,441 



Tl)TAL VIRGINIA 



5,>;^.2V9 



80,068 

8^,529 
105,180 
134,744 
333,140 
725,624 
128,809 
547,542 
203,153 
921,237 

3,269,0:^r: 



1,382,422 
4,651,448 



10,529 

24,039 
6,6J9 
18,516 
31,309 
69,?78 
487 
84,473 
21,395 
184,477 

451,812 



243,019 
694,831 



13*2 

26*9 
6.3 
13*7 
9,4 
9.b 
.4 
15.4 
10*5 
20*0 

13.8 



17.6 

;4.9 



2,881 

5,637 
4,731 
7,225 

34,674 

75,927 
9,061 

31,073 
7,881 

98,945 

278,034 



6.-, £29 
346,663 



3.6 

6.3 
4,5 
5.4 
10.4 
10.5 
7.0 
5.7 
3.9 
10.7 

8.5 



5.0 
7.5 



7,649 

13,402 
1,878 
11,291 
-3,365 
-5,949 
-8,574 
53,401 
13,514 
85,532 

173,778 



174,390 
348,168 



9.6 

20.6 
1.8 
8.4 

-1.0 
-.8 

-6.7 
9.8 
6.7 
9.3 

5.3 



12.6 
7.5 



'fnioiZ"J??r:Jb%J'^%^^^^^^^^^ ^-'^--^ occurring between 1970 and 1980. Ml calculaUons 
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Virginia's Black Population 



Between 1970 and 1980 Virginia's black population increased by 143,157 
persons, a 16.5 percent increase. However, while blacks constituted 18.6 . 
percent of the total population in 1970, in 1980 this percentage had grown 
only to 18.9. Thus while the number of blacks has grown substantially, the 
proportion of blacks in the total population has not. 

The black population continues to be concentrated in the eastern half 
of the state, where the percentage of blacks ranges from 10.0 to over 70cO 
percent;, with a great many areas having populations 30.0 percent or more 
black. Adjacent to this area is a band of lesser concentration, running 
from Clarke County in the north to Henry County in the south. In this belt 
the concentration of blacks is similar to the less concentrated areas in 
the eaatem half, generally from 10.0 to 29.9 percent. Still fewer blacks are 
found in northern Virginia, and west of the Blue Ridge are located the lowest 
proportions of all, under 5.0 percent. 

Within these broad regions, however, some change in the distribution of 
the black population has occurred .during the past decade. In the eastern 
half of t:he state nhose area/? which had high proportions of blacks iii 1970 
continue to do so, but in many cases actual numbers of blacks are declining. 
Decline is also noticeable in counties west of the mountains, where areas 
that began with a low proportion of blacks are losing still more. Meanwhile 
the number of blacks in northern Virginia and in the counties around Richmond 
is increasing,- although the proportion of blacks are losing still more. 
Meanwhile other areas uhich have experienced substantial gains in numbers 
are Albemarle, Montgomery, Henry, and York counties, as well as the cities 
of Chesapeake and Virginia Beach. In all of these jreas the black 
population has increased by 20.0 percent or more^ 

In the state as a whole ' he number of blacks living in metropolitan 
areas has increased, but the ^ctual proportion of the metropolitan 
population which is black has decreased. This decrease has occurred mainly 
in the two new SMSAs, Charlottesville and Danville, where the percent of 
the populnrion which is black fell from 15.7 to 15.0 and 30.0 to 28.8 
respectively. Although the Bristol SMSA also showed a slight drop, from 
2.5 to 2.3 percent, without the two new metropolitan areas the overall 
percent of metropolitan population which is black would have shown a slight 
increase' rather than a slight decrease. 

I 
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Table 2. 

Change in the Black Population of Virginia, •1970-1980^ 



Ham 



Count l«t 



Black 
Fopulatlon 
1980 



Black 
Population 
1970 



NuMrlcal 
Change 
1970-80 



Tarcent 

Change 

1970-80 



Ac CO sack 
Albeaarle 
Alleghany 
Aaelle 

Aalivrtt 


11,401 
6,183 
356 
3,2X5 
5,963 


10.839 
5.019 
361 
3.587 
5.554 


562 
1.164 
-5 
-372 
409 


'23.2 
-1.4 
-10.4 
7.4 


Appose ttox 

Arlington 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 


2,778 
14,029 
2,031 
553 
3,971 


2.426 
10.076 
1.947 
555 
4.439 


352 
3.953 
84 
-2 
-468 


39.2 
4.3 
-.4 
-10.5 


Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckinghaa 


198 
1,124 
8,972 
21 
4,979 


135 
1.485 
9.4<0 

:>4 

4.687 


63 
-361 
-468 
-13 
292 


&ft 7 

-24.3 
-5.0 
-38.2 
6.2 


CafipbslI 
Carolina 
Carroll 
Charles City 
Charlotte 


6,861 
7,693 
94 
4,726 
4,727 


6.792 
7.074 
99 
4.569 
4.923 


69 
619 

-5 
157 
-186 


1.0 
8. '8 

-5.1 
3.4 

-3.8 


Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpepar 

Cuaberland 


13,910 
^,144 
8 

4,653 
3,393 


8.672 
1.193 
11 
4.376 
2,961 


5.238 
-49 
-3 
2/7 
432 


60.4 
-4."l 
-27.3 
6.3 
14.6 


Dickenson 

Dinwiddia 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 


94 
9.653 
3,543 
34,994 
5,635 


103 
10.955 

3. 198 
^S.603 

5.858 


-9 

-1.302 
345 
18.391 
-22S 


-8.7 
-11.9 

1C.8 
110.8 

-3.8 


Fluyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

.'Siles 


384 
3,013 
4.324 
484 
:54 


472 
2.734 
3.832 
454 
379 


-88 
279 
492 
30 
-25 


-18.0 
10.'2 
12.8 
6.6 
-6,6 


Gloucester 

Coochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 


3.088 
4.275 
550 
576 
6.175 


3.123 
>.375 
579 
563 
5.506 


-35 
-100 
-29 
13 
669 


-1.1 
-2.3 
-5.0 
V3 
12.2 


Halifax 
Hanover 
Henrico 
Henry 

HighUnif 


12.119 

27.096 
13.478 
6 


12.052 
6.718 
10.106 
11.035 
11 


67 
-160 
16.990 
2.443 
-5 


.6 
<»2.4 

168a 
22.1 

-45.5 


I*«le ot Wight 
Jaisas City 
King and Queen 
King Ceorge 
Xing William 


8.875 
'6.439 
2.764 
2.385 
3.25^ 


9.058 
6.2:26 
2.786 
2.125 
3,189 


-183 ' 
213 
-2^ 
260 
64 


-2.0 
3.4 
- .8 
• U.2 
2.C 


Lancaster 
Lee 

Loudoun 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 


3.360 
89 
5.018 
5.801 
4,764 


3.535 
97 
4.648 
5.399 
5.051 


-175 
-8 
370 
402 

-287 


-5.0 
-8.2 
8.0 
7.4 
-5.7 



Percent of 
Population 
1970 



•j7.4 
13.3 
2.0 
47.2 
21.3 

24.8 
5.8 
4.4 
10.7 
17.6 

2.5 
8.2 

58.4 
.1 

44.2 

19.8 
50.3 
.4 
74.2 
39.8 

11.3 
14.7 
.3 
24.0 
47.9 

.6 
50.6 
45.0 
3.7 
22.2 

4.8 

35.9 

13.6 
1.9 
2.3 . 

22.2 
43.5 
3.8 
10.7 
57.3 

40.1 
17.9 
6.5 
21.7 
.4 

49.5 
34.9 
50.7 
26.4 
42.5 

38.7 
.5 
U.5 
38.6 
43.2 



Percent of 
Population 
1980 



36.5 
11.1 
2.5 
38.3 
20.5 

23.2 
9.2 
3.8 
9.4 

11.4 

3.1 
4.8 

57.4 
.1 

42.4 

15.1 
43.0 
.3 
70.6 
38.6 

9.8 
11.5 
.2 
20.6 
43.1 

.5 
42.7 
40.0 
5.9 
15.7 

3.3 
29.4 
12.1 

1.4 

2.0 

15.4 
36.3 

3-.3 

7.6 
56.6 

39.8 
13.0 
15.0 
23.4 
.2 

41.1 
28.3 
46.3 
22.6 
34.9 

33.2 
.3 
8.7 
32.5 
39.3 



Difference 
in Percents 
1960.70 



- 

-2.2 
- .4 
-8.9 



-1.6 
3.4 

- .6 
-1.3 
-6.2 

.6 
-3.4 
-1.0 

.0 
-1.8 

-4.7 
-7.8 

- .1 
-3.6 
-1.2 

-1.5 
-3.2 

- .1 
-3.4 
-4.8 

- .1 
-7,9 
-5.0 

2.2 
-6.5 

-l.i 
-6.5 
-1.5 

- .5 

- .3 

-6.8 
-7.2 

- .5 
-3.1 

- .7 

- .3 
-4.9 

8.5 
1.7 

- .2 

-8.4 
-6.6 
-4.4 
-3.8 
-7.6 

-5.5 

- .2 
-3.8 
-6.1 
-3.9 
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Table 2. (continued) 



Black 
Populadon 
1980 



BUck 
Population 
1970 



Kuncrlcal Percent 
Change Change 
1970-80 1970-80 



Percent of 
Population 
1970 



Percent of 
Population 
1980 



Difference 
in Percent^ 
1980-70 



Kadison 
K£ thews 
Mecklenburg 
Middlesex 
Kontgos^ry 

Kftlaon 
Hew Kent 
NorttUapton 
Korthuaberland 
Kotti tfay 

Orange 

Pege 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Povh«tan 

Prince Edward 
Prince George 
Prince ViUiaa 
Pulask: 
Rappahannock 

Richnond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

EockinghaM 

Russell 



1»831 
1»432 
11,867 

1»897 

2,916 
2,287 
7,289 
3,306 
S,72S 

3,104 
499 
1,344 
19,983 
3,320 

6,169 
7,481 
11,919 
1,867 
689 

2,218 
1,685 
581 
788 
300 



Scott ' 


15^ 


Shenandoah 


374 


Sayth 


594 


Southanpton 


8,99'> 


Spotaylvania 


5,082 


Stafford 


2,904 


Surry 


3,779 


Su: -ex 


6,635 


Takevell 


1,304 


Warren 


1,189 


Washington 


79S 


Westmoreland 


5,335 


Wise 


857 


Wythe 


910 


-York 


6,118 


TOTAL COUNHES 


439.921 


Cities 




AUxandria 


23,005 


Bedford 


1,159 


Bristol 


1,122 


Buena Viata 


265 


CTharlottesville 


7,229 


Chesapeake 


31,510 


Clifton Forge 


m 


Colonial Heights 


52 


Covington 


1,209 


Danville 


13,573 


Eaporia 


1,953 


Fitirfax 


585 


Falla Church 


223 


Franklin 


4,045 


Fr«dericksburs 


3,104 


Calax 


307 


H^apton 


^2,072 


lUrrisonburg 


874 


ilupevttll 


4,661 


Uxington 


896 



1,761 
1,662 
12,404 
2,331 
1,416 

3,344 
2,332 
7,555 
3,607 
5,701 

2,945 
480 
1,287 
19,023 
2,7^^* 

5,258 
7,483 
5,173 
1,794 
859 

2,379 
1,791 
691 
669 
297 

211 

367 
546 
10,065 
3,578 



70 
-230 
-537 
-87 
481 

-428 
-45 

-266 
•301 
24 

159 
19 
57 
165 
521 

911 
-2 
6,746 
73 
-170 

-161 
-106 
•110 
119 
3 

•54 

• 7 
48 

-1,066 
1,504 



A ft 


20.4 


-13.8 


23.2 


-4,3 


42,2 


-3.7 


37.0 


34.0 


3.0 


•12.8 


28.6 


•1.9 


44.0 


•3.5 


52 «3 


•8.3 


39.0 




40.0 


5.4 


22 .4 


4.0 


2.9 


4.4 


8.4 


•8 


33.7 


18.6 


36.4 


17.3 


> 36.6 


-.0 


30.7 


130.4 


5.5 


4.1 


6.1 


•19.8 


16.5 


-6.8 


36.6 


•5.9 


3.3 


-15.9 


4.2 


17.8 


1.4 


1.0 


1.2 



-25 .6 
1.9 
8.8 
-10.6 
42.0 



2,284 


620 


27.1 


3,853 


-74 


•1.9. 


7,247 


-612 


-8.4 


1.194 


' 110 


9.2 


933 


256 


27.4 


775 


23 


3.0 


5,361 


•26 


-.5 


860 


•3 


-.3 


820 


90 


11.0 


4,778 


1,340 


28.0 


380,737 


39,184 


15.5 


16,082 


6,923 


43.0 


1,048 


111 


10.6 


1,046 


76 


7.3 


220 


45 


20.5 


5,749 


1,480 


25.7 


20,669 


10,841- 


52.5 


875 


-78 


-8.9 


8 


44 


550.0 


1,209 


0 


0 


10,486 


3,087 


29.4 


2,024 


•71 


-3.5 


383 


202 


52.7 


152 


71 


46.7 


3,494 


551 


15.8 


2,511 


593 


23.6 


338 


•31 


-9.2 


30,619 


11,453 


37.4 


669 


205 


30.6 


3,597 


1,064 


29.6 


1,190 


•294 


-24.7 



.9 

1.6 
1.7 
54.2 
21.8 

9.3 
65.5 
63.2 
3.0 
6.1 

2.2 
44.2 
2.4 
3.7 
17.2 

14.2 



14.5 
17.4 
5.3 
3.4 
14.8 

23.1 
15.9 
.1 
12.0 
22.6 

38.2 
1.7 
1.4 
50.8 
17.4 

5.4 
25.4 

4.6 
15.3 
15.7 



17.9 
17.9 
40.3 
29.1 
3.0 

23.9 
26.0 
49.8 
33.6 
39.0 

17.4 
2.6 
7.6 
30.2 
25.4 

37.5 
29.1 
8.2 
5.3 
11.3 

31 .9 
2.3 
3,2 
1.4 
.9 

.6 

1.4 

1.8 
48.0 
14 .8 



-2.5 
-5.3 
•1.9 
-7.9 
.U 

-4.7 
-18.0 
-2.5 
•5.4 
U.O 

-4.0 

- .3 

- .8 
-3.5 

•11.0 

.9 
-1.6 
2.7 

- .8 
-5.2 

-4.7 , 
-1.0 
-1.0 
.0 

- .3 

- .3 

- .2 

* 

-6.2 
-7.0 



7.2 


»2A 


^2.5 


•3.0 


61.0 


-2.2 


2.6 


- .4 


5.6 


- .5 


1.7 


- .5 


33.0 


-6.2 


2.0 


• .4 


3.6 


- .1 


17.3 


.1 


13.2 


-1.0 


22.3 


7.8 


19.3 


1.9 


5.9 


.6 


3.9 


.5 


18.1 


3.3 


27.6 


4.5 


15.8 


- .1 


.3 


.2 


13.3 


1.3 


29.7 


7.1 


40.4 


2.2 


3.0 


1.3 


2.3 


.9 


55.4 


4.6 


20.3 


2.9 


4.7 


• .7 


34.3 


8.9 


4.4 


- .2 


19.9 


4.6 


12.3 


-3.4 
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TabSe 2. (continued) 



Ntaie 



Black 
Populadon 
1980 



Bl9-k 

Popu: ation 
1970 



Kunerlcal 
Changt 

1970-30 



Psrcant 
Chant* 

1970-80 



Fercenc of 
Population 
1970 



Percent of 
Population 
1980 



Dlffcnmrr 
in ParcentA 
1980-70 



Lynchburg 


15,807 


M^maaaaa 


1,A03 


fUnaasaa p«rk 


266 


Martinsvilla 


5,728 


N*«wport News 


45,584 


Norfolk 


93 987 


Norton 


*249 


Fataraburg 


25,080 


PoquoaoQ 


25 


Portaaouth 


47,185 


lUdfortS 


860 


Klcteond 


112,357 


Ko'Aoka 


22,019 


Salem 


1,063 


South Boston 


2,562 


Staunton 


2,461 


Suffolk 


22,682 


Virginia Beach 


26,2?I 


Waynaaboro 


•i^w 


Wliliaaaburg 


1,031 


Wlnrhaatar 


1.795 


TOTAt CITIES 


568,390 



PBC I 
POC 2 
PDC 3 
PDC 4 
PDC 5 
PDC 6 
PDC 7 
PDC 8 
PDC 9 
PDC 10 
PDC 11 
PDC 12 
PDC 13 
PDC 14 
PDC 15 
P.DC 16 
PDC 17 
PDC 18 
PDC 19 
PDC 20 
PDC 21 
PDC 22 



1,352 
1,719 
4,573 
5,362 
28,261 
9,749 
5,485 
91,462 
15,912 
25,718 
36,539 
58,435 
35,520 
32,982 
174,529 
21,168 
14,219 
16,3;4 
65,469 
243,574 
101,269 
18,690 



12,583 


3,224 


25,6 


765 


638 


83*4 


13 


273 


2,100.0 


i.622 


106 


1.9 


39,196 


6,388 


16.3 


87,261 


' 6(726 


7.7 


235 


14 


6.0 


21,062 


4,018 


19.1 


25 


0 


0 


44,320 


2,865 


6.5 


518 


342 


66.0 


104,686 


7,671 


7.3 


17,784 


4,235 


23.8 


1,205 


-142 


-11.8 


2,288 


274 


12.0 


2,532 


-71 


-2.8 


22,702 


-20 


- .1 


15,693 


10,598 


67.5 


1.094 


200 


18.3 


1,156 


-125 


-10.8 


1,308 


487 


37.2 


484,417 


83,973 


W.3 



1,403 
1,628 
4,338 
4,579 
24,72! 
9,578 
4,735 
53,895 
15,799 
22,808 
32,842 
52,085 
36,184 
32,168 
144,257 
17,572 
14,882 
16,289 
61,735 
213,262 
82,000 
18,394 



-51 
91 
235 
783 
3,540 
171 
750 
37,567 
113 
2,C 0 
3,697 
6,350 
-664 
814 
30,272 
3.596 
-663 
35 
3,734 
30.312 
19,269 
296 



-3.6 
• 5.6 
5.4 

17 : 

14^3 
1.8 
15.8 
69.7 
.7 
U.8 
11.3 
12.2 
-1.8 
2.5 
21.0 
2C.5 
-4.5 
.2 
6.0 
14.2 
23.5 
1.6 



19.5 
7.1 
.2 
28.6 
28.4 

a8.3 
5.6 
47.6 
.5 
39.9 

4.3 
42.0 
16.8 

5.5 
33.2 

10.3 
50.; 
9.1 
6.5 
12.7 
6.7 



1.7 
1.4 
2.7 
4.0 
10.7 
5.1 
4.5 
5.9 
21.9 
19.8 
19.8 
23.8 
43.8 
41.7 
26.3 
22.7 
40.2 
34.2 
38.3 
27.7 
25.7 
42.3 



1.4 
1.2 
2.5 
3.8 
11.2 
4.7 
4.1 
8.3 
17.2 
17.9 
18.8 
24.3 
43.0 
39.5 
27.6 
17.8 
34.7 
27.2 
40.4 
28.9 
29.4 
40.? 



23.7 


4.2 


9.1 


2.0 


4.4 


4.2 


31.6 


3.0 


31.5 


3.1 


35.2 


6.9 


5.2 


- .4 


61.1 


13.5 


.3 


- .2 


45.1 


5.2 


6.5 • 


2.2 


51.?. 


9.3 


21.9 


5.1 


4.4 


-1.1 


36.1 


2.9 


11.3 


1.0 


47.6 


-2.8 


10.0 


.9 


8.4 


1.9 


10.4 


-2.3 


8.9 


2.2 


28.1 


3.6 



- .3 

- .2 

- .2 

- .2 
.5 

- .4 

- .4 
2.4 

-4.7 
-1.9 
-1.0 
.5 

- .8 
-2.2 

1.3 
-4.9 
-5,3 
-7 0 
. ,1 
1.2 
3.7 
-1.5 



Bristol SMSA 2,077 
Charlctteavillc 

SMSA 17,001 

Danville SKSA 33,561 

Lynchburg SMSA 31i409 

Newport Newa SHSA 104,457 

Norfolk SMSA 721. 

Peteraburg SHSA 46,9^7 

Richswnd SMSA 174,529 

Roaioke SMSA 25,899 

ftertUm VA SMSA 91,462 

TOTAL KETROPOLITAN 748,877 

TOTAL NONHETROPOLITAN 259,434 

TOTAL VtRClNiA 1,008", 311 



2,032 

14,06,1 
30,309 
27,355 
85,123 

190,645 
43,105 

144,257 
22,276 
53,895 

613,062 

252,092 

865,154 



45 

2.936 
3,252 
4,054 

19,234 

31,010 
3.822 

30,272 
3.623 

37,567 

135,815 
7,342 
143,157 



2.2 

20.{ 
10.7 
14.8 
22.6 
16.3 
8.9 
21.0 
16.3 
69.7 

22.2 

2.9 

16.5 



2.5 

15.7 
30.0 
20.3 
25.6 
26.3 
33.5 
26.3 
11.0 
5.9 

20.1 

16.0 

18.6 



2.3 

15.0 
28.8 
20.5 
28.6 
27.9 
36.3 
27.6 
11.5 
8.3 

18.8 

18.2 

18.9 



- .2 

- .7 
-1.2 

.2 
3.0 
1.6 
2;8 
1.3 

.5 
2.4 

-1.3 

2.2 

'.3 
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Virginia is a diverse state that has 
experienced considerable population growth 
and change durinf the past decade. This 
article describing some of these changes is 
ba,sed on two kinds of data: first, informa- 
tion from the 1970 and 1980 decennial 
censuses and second, annual births and 
deaths by race for Virginia localities and the 
South Atlantic states during the decade. 
Availability of these data enable us not only 
to measure chanue in the size of the total and 
nonwhite populations between 1970 and 
1980, but albo to estimate natural increase 
and net migration, the two mechanisms of 
population change. In turn, these estimates 
permit us to pinpoint some difference 
between Virginia and other South Atlantic 
stales, as well as differences among areas 
within Virginia. 

VIRGINIA AND THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
DIVISION 

The group of states designated by the 
Bureau of the Census as the South Atla/^lic 
Division stretches along the eastern sea- 
board from Delaware in the north to Florida 
in the south: it includes, in addition to these 
two states, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virg-nia, V/est Virginia. North 
and South Carolina, and Georg'j, Between 
1970 and 1980 this area increased in 
population by about six million people, from 
almost 31 million to almost 37 million. 
Change in the individual states varied from a 
substantial decline in the District of Colum- 
bia to an extremely large increase in Florida. 
In fact. Florida alone accounted for almost 
half of the total growth In the division. 

Instead of looking at raw numbers, 
however, it is often more useful to examine 
growth and decline as they relate to the 
originaL or base year, population. Viewed 
this way, change between 1970 and 1980 
would be calculated by subtracting the 1970 
population from the 1980 population, 
dividing the result by the 1970 population, 
and multiplying this ratio by 100. The result 



is referred to as the percent change or growth 
rate, and it is useful because it enables us to 
compare areas of different sizes on the same 
basii;. By this measure, we can say that the 
Division as a whole grew by 20.5 percent 
duringthe 1 970-80 decade. However, we also 
can look at the average growth, which was 
quite different. The average rate of growth, 
calculated by summing the percent change of 
each individual state and dividing, by nine, 
wss 14 percent. Therefore, although Virgin- 
ia's grouth rate of 15 percent wa^ lower than 
that of the Division as a whole, it was 
actually slightly above the average rate for 
the eight states and the District of Columbia. 

Population size can change in only two 
ways, either through natural increase or net 
migration. Natural increase is the difference 
bctwern the number of births and the 
number of deaths that have occurred in an 
area between two points in time; net 
m'!gr?*tion is the difference between the 
number of people who moved in and the 
number who moved out. Either measure can 
be negative as well as positive, as when an 
excess of deaths over births produces a 
negative natural increase, or when more 
people move out of an area than into it, 
producing negative net migration. 

Since births and deaths are registered but 
moves are not, we do not know directly how 
many people moved in and out of an area 
within any given time period. Natural 
increase can be used, however, to esti^nate 
the result of these moves, or net migration. 
An example using 1970 and 1980 popula- 
tions will illustrate how this is done. First, 
using thv number ox registered births and 
deaths, the natural increase that occurred 
between :hc two dates is calculated. Second, 
this natural increase is added to the popula- 
tion. This indicates what the 1980 pc Na- 
tion V .id have been if no one had mofcJ in 
or out of the area. Finally, since the only 
other way the population size could have 
changed was through migration, the differ- 
ence between what the 1980 population 
would have been if just natural increase had 
occurred and what the 1980 population 
actually was has to be net migration. 

Between 1960 and 1970 natural increase 



accounctd for about two-thirds of Virginia's 
population growth. During the next decade, 
however, two new trends arose — declining 
birth rates and increased migration to the 
South. As a result, between 1970 and 1980 
Virginia grew about as much from net 
migration as from natural increase. This was 
not true of the more northern South Atlantic 
states, as Table 1 shows. In the District of 
Columbia the population would have 
declined even more than it did if part of the 
loss resulting from negative net migration 
had not been offset by positive natural 
increase. 

On the whole, however, the South 
Atlantic Division experienced considerable 
gains from migration between 1970 and 
1980. Approximately 4.2 million more 
people moved into the region than moved 
out of 'it, for an overell net migration rate of 
13.7 percent. Again, the average nec m;;ira- 
tion rate of /.2 percent was much lowerthan 
the overall rate, and Virginia's rate of 7.5 
percent was just about average. In general, 
therefore, the re;;ion was characterized by 
two extremes: the population loss in the 
District of Columbia and the very high gain 
in Florida. 

POPULATION CHANGE IN VIRGINIA 

During the 1970-80 decade, Virginia's 
growth rate was about average for the South 
Atlantic Division. Rates of change within 
the state were by no means uniform, 
however. Five major centers of population 
o.v»/th were all located either in or adjacent 
to metropolitan areas, and all contain a 
number of counties that grew by a third or 
more. The first of these centers is in Northern 
Virginia; it includes the rr^tropolitan juris- 
diction of Loudoun, Fairfax, Prince Will- 
iam, and the City of Manassas together with 
the adjacent counties of Frrderick and 
Warren, and extends southward M Spotsyl- 
vania County. The southemmo't part of this 
rea borders on the second major growth 
center, surrounding the City of Richmond, 
Together these two areas create a crescent of 
population growth with one tip at Loudoun 
County in the north and the other at New 
Kent County in the eastern part of the state. 
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Delaware 
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1.2 


85.2 


14.8 


District of Columbia 


•15.6 


-19.9 






Florida 


43.5 


40.0 


O.I 


91.9 


vjcoi gia 


19.1 


9.6 


49.7 


50.3 


Maryland 


7.5 


1.2 


83.5 


16.5 


Nonh Carolina 


15.7 


7.8 


50.0 


50.0 


South Carolina 


20.5 


10.6 


48.5 


51.5 


Virginia 


14.9 


7.5 


49.8 


50.2 


West Virginia 


11.8 


6.3 


46.1 


53.9 


The Division 










Overall 


20.5 


13.7 


33.2 


66.8 


Average 


14.0 


7.2 


46.8 


42.1 



SOURCE: Computed by the authors from data obtained from the U.S. Census Bureau and the 
bureau of vital records and health statistics [or comparable agency) in each of the individual states. 



Here growth skips over a small portion of 
King and Queen County to resume in the 
third center, where high growth rates 
occurred in Gloucester County and in 
several other of the southeastern counties 
and cities, most notably the cities of 
Poquoson and Virginia Beach. 

Two other major growth centers remain. 
The fourth one includes the City of Charlot- 
tesville and the nearby counties of Greene, 
Albemarle, and Fluvanna in central Virgin- 
ia. This center is separated from the 
Northern Virginia area by the counties of 
Rappahannock, Culpeper, Madison, and 
Orange, and from the Richmond area by the 
counties of Goochland and Louisa — all of 
which grew by a sixth to a third between 1 970 
and 1980. If mis trend continues, it will 
orly a matter of time until the 
Charlottesville-area growth center merges 
with those of Northern Virginia and the City 
of Richmond to produce a single area 
comprising almost the entire northc^ .half of 
the Commonivealthand extending diagonal- 
ly all the way to Virginia Beach at the 
southeastern tip. Finall", the fifth and last 
area of high growth in Virginia includes the 
counties of Bedford, Roanoke, and Mont- 
gomery, adjacent to one another and 
included in or bordering the Lynchburg and 
Roanoke metropolitan areas. 

Of course, not all Virginia localities 
experienced such high growth rates. Some 
areas had very low or negative rates of 
growth between 1970 and 1980. One of these 
extends along the western border of the stare 
from Highland County south to Gil&s 
County, including the County of Rock- 
bridge to the east. Another begins along the 
southern border but extends north all the 
way to Prince Edward, Amelia, Dinwiddle, 
Prince Georgd, and Surry rouhties, This ?rca 
includes three of the (our counties that 
experienced population loss during the 
decade: Charlotte, Brunswick, and Sussex 
(the fourth being Arlington). A third low 
growth area lies in Central Virginia. It is 
located between the two growth centers of 
Charlottesville and Lynchburg-Roanoke 
and includes the counties of Amherst, 
Nelson, and Buckingham, Finally, the 
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Eastern Shore and Northern Neck counties 
of Westmoreland, Northumberland, Rich- 
mond, Lancaster, Accomack, and 
Northampton also experienced relatively 
little growth. 

Besides this geographical variation in 
growth, there were also significant differen- 
ces between counties and cities. In general, 
counties tended to gain population, while 
independent cities tended either to lose 
population or to have relatively small gains. 
This is reflected in the overall growth rate of 
24.4 percent for counties versus only 2.2 
percent for cities. Even within the high 
growth areas described above, population 
declines occurred in the majority of the 
urban centers— Arlington, Alexandria, 
Roanoke City, Richmond City, Norfolk, 
and Portsmouth, for example. 

Although data is not yet available from 
the 1980 Census giving the origins of 
mi<?rants, these figures seem to suggest that a 
cuirent trend in Virginia is movement from 
independent cities into counties, most 
probably from cities into surrounding or 
bordering counties. Examining net migra- 
tion figures for the two kinds of arear leads 
us also to suspect that immigrants to the 
state tend to choose counties rather than 
cities as their destinations. For example, 
only eleven of ninety-five counties ex- 
perienced negative nti migration, while 
twenty-four of forty-one ci^ej, or over half, 
experienced this phenomenon. In addition, 
Arlington County, the only county that ii 
classified by the Bureau of the Census as 
totally urban, had the largest negative net 
migration rate among counties, with a rate of 
-1 7.6 percent. In fact, the next greatest loss, a 
rate of -8.8 percent in Sussex County, was 
only half that of Arlington. 

Between 1970 and I9'j0, then, counties 
tended to grow at much higher rzlcs than did 
indepindent cities. Many r^ore counties 
than cities had positive net migi^tion rates, 
and the overall net migration rate for 
counties of 16.8 percent was much higher 
than that for cities— which v/as, in fact, a 
negative rate of -5 J percent. Outmigration 
of the population from any area is likely to 
have serious consequences. Those w^ move 



out may 9r may not be entirely replaced. If 
they are not replaced and population decline 
results, one immediate effect is likely to be 
the loss of funds allocated according to 
formulas that include population as one of 
the factors. If outmigrants from urban areas 
are partially or wholly replaced, it is often by 
populations with lower socioeconomic 
status, who require more in way of 
support services than did the original 
population. In addition, at the same time as 
the demand for services increases and funds 
allocated to the locality decrease, tax 
revenue^ tend to decline, since business and 
industry often prefer to locate in or near 
growing areas. 

Not all Virginia cities are metropolitan. A . 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(SMS A), as designated by the Bureau of the 
Census, is a particular kind of geographical 
area typically including one or more large 
cities, known as central cities, and several 
surrounding counties. The rules for designa- 
tion of an SMSA are quite complicated and 
involve several indicators of the social and 
economic linkages among the jurisdictions 
included. 

An SMSA can be located in more than 
one state. In 1970 Virginia contained six 
complete SMS As: Lynchburg. Newport 
News-H«iinpton. Norfolk-Portsmouth. 
Petersburg-Colonial Heights. Richmond, 
and Roanoke. It also contained portions of 
two SMS As that cross state boundaries- 
Northern Virginia, a part of the Washington. 
D.C. SMSA; and Bristol, part of the 
Johnson City-Kingsport SMSA. split be- 
tween Virginia and Tennessee. Between 1970 
and 1980 several jurisdictions were added to 
Virginia SMSAs. One was Currituck 
County, Nonh Carolina, which became part 
of the Norfolk-Portsmouth metropolitan 
- area. Virginia Beach also was added to this 
SMSA. so the name was changed to reflect 
its inclusion as a central city. Another name 
change of this kind occurred in the 
Petersburg-Colonial Heights SMSA, where 
Hopewell was add^d to form the Petersburg- 
Colonial Heights-Hopewell SMSA. 

In 1980 two new SMSAs were designated 
in Virginia: the Chariottesville SMSA. 
including the City of Charlottesville and 
Albemarle, Fluvanna, and Greene counties; 
and the Danville SMSA, consisting of the 
City of Danville and Pittsylvania County. 
Despite these additions, the proportion of 
the state*s population living in metropolitan 
areas or in area^ that would become 
metropolitan in 1980 actually declined very 
slightly, from 70.3 to 69.6 percent.' Taken 
together, Virginians SMSAs grew by 13.8 
percent during the 1970-1980 decade, with a 
net migration rate of 5.3 percent. Again, 
however, this overall figure masks consider- 
able diversity. Although no metropolitan 
area lost population, the Petersburg- 
Colonial Heighls-Hopewcll SNiSA grew by 
less than 1 percent and had a negative net 
migration rate. Two others, Newport News- 
Hampton and Norfolk-Virginia Beach- 
Portsmouth, grew a bit more but also had 

■ln»dditiontnihedcsifnattonofnewSMSAi.couniteiwercadd«d 
io«lrc»dy-<x»«in|SMSAidurinnh< d<cad<. Com<quenll>. 1970 
rnctfopolitin ireas have been recoAStrvctcd lo correspond lo 1980 
boundaries 
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negative net migration rates. In contrast, the 
largest SMSA. Northern Virginia, and one 
of the smallest, Charlottesville, both had 
very high growth rates, with 20.0 perccrt for 
Northern Virginia and 26.9 percent for 
Charlottesville, the fastest-growing SMSA 
.n the state. 

When the jurisdictions that make up the 
SMSAs are examined, we find that the 
t)attem of urban loss and suburban-rural 
gain continues within the metropolitan 
areas. Of the thirteen central cities present in 
the ten SMSAs, eight—Danville, Bristol, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Hopewell, Peters- 
burg, Richmond, and Roanoke— lost popu- 
lation; the remaining ones generally had very 
small gains. Virginia Beach, with an ex- 
tremely unusual growth rate of 52.3 percent, 
was an exception. Much more typical were 
Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Hampton, and 
Newport News» all with growth rates under 5 
percent. 

Between 1970 and 1980, tnen, metropoli- 
tan growth in Virginia took place largely jn 
the suburban counties of the SMSAs. The 
Richmond SMSA is a good example. 
Overall, the Richmond SMSA had only the 
third highest growth latc among the 
SMSAs, due partly to a substantial loss in 
the City of Richmond. At the same time, it 
includes ihree counties that experienced 
some of the largest percentage gains in the 
state— Chesterfield County, with over 80 
percent, and New Kent and Powhatan 
Counties, each with over 65 percent. Except 
for the small City of Poquoson in the 
Nrwport News-Hampton SMSA, no other 
netropolitan area included jurisdictions 
with growth rates this high. Another 
example is the Northern Virginia portion of 
the Washington, D.C SMSA. The jurisdic- 
tions of Arlington and Alexandria, close to 
the central city of Washington, lost popula- 
tion (as did Washington itselO. As we move 



south, however, growth rates increase 
dramatically Prince William County, at the 
southern euge of the SMSA, increased its 
population by more than half. Further 
south, two counties adjacent to the SMSA, 
Stafford and Spotsylvania, grew even more, 
with Spotsylvania i.iore than doubling its 
population. Evidently the trend toward 
suburbanization continued in Virginia 
throughout the 1970s. Nor do we yet see any 
evidence of a turnaround in the process. 
Rather, growth seems to be pushing farther 
and farther out on the peripheries of the 
metropolitan areas. 

THF NONWHITE POPULATION 

li\c nonwhite population in the Census 
officially contains, in addition to blacks, 
thirteen other categories. The South Atlantic 
Division between 1970 and 1980 experienced 
an Increase of about 4.5 million white 
persons and slightly more than 1.5 million 
nonwhites; the nonwhite population in- 
creased by 26.7 percent, compared to an 
increase in white population of 18.8 percent. 
The racial balance in the region did not 
change very much over the course of the 
decade, however. 

In 1970 nonwhites constituted a little over 
a fifth of the Division's population, and in 
1980 only slightly more. Similarly, in 
Virginia the 1970 figure was slightly less than 
20 percent, and the 1980 figure was only 
slightly grea^tr. At both points in time the 
region contained extremes. In both 1970 and 
1980, the population of the District of 
Columbia was almost three-quarters non- 
white, while in West Virginia nonwhites 
constituted less thmn one-twenMcth of the 
total population. The largest increases 
between 1970 anu 1980 in the proportions of 
nonwhites were m the two northernmost 
states of the Division, Delaware and Mary- 
land; these increases resulted from relatively 




low rates of nonwhite natural increase and 
relatively high rates of net migration. 

In Virginia. 92.5 percent of all nonwhites 
are black, but sizeable numbers of American 
Indians (9.039). Chinese (9.360). Filipinos 
(18.901), Asian Indians (8.483). Koreans 
(12.550). and Vietnamese ( 1 0.OQO) also reside 
in the state. Although these figures may not 
be significant on a statewide basis, the 
populations tend to be concentrated in 
particular areas. In Northern Virginia, for 
example, one third of the nonwhite popula- 
tion is oth • than black, while both Norfolk 
and Virginia Beach have significant Filipino 
populations. 

Most Virgmia jurisdictions had about the 
same latio of nonwhites to total population 
in 1980 as they did in 1970. On the whole the 
distribution of the nonwhite population 
continues to follow a pat'.ern that long has 
been present in the Commonwealth, in 
which the Blue Ridge Mountains act as a 
boundary between tv'o distinct areas of the 
state. To the west of the mountains, most 
counties have populations that are less than 
5 percent nonwhite, with slightly higher 
proportions in the independent cities. To the 
east of the mountains, the nonwhite popula- 
tion usually is 10 percent or more, with 
particulariy high concentrations of non- 
whites in the southeastern counties of 
Charles City, Surr\', Sussex. Greenville, and 
Brunswick. In all these counties, and in the 
cities of Richmond and Franklin as well, the 
popL^lation is over 50 percent nonwhite. 

Again, there are differences between 
counties and independent cities. Between 
1970 and 19^0 the percent nonwhite popula- 
tion in the counties remained about the 
same, while that in the cities increased by 
about five percentage points. As Table 2 
indicates, however, this generalization 
masks some very important differences 
bfween metropolitan and nonmetropolif^n 



T«ble2. Nonwhite Population Change in Virginia by Metropolitan Status. ? 970-1 980 
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Metropolitan Counties 
Nonmetropolitan Counties 

All Independent Cities 
Metropolitan Cities 
Nonmetropolitan Cities 

SOURCE: Computed by the authors from data obtained from the U.S. Census Bureau and the 
Virginia Department of Health, Bureau of Viul Records and Health Statistics. 
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jurisdictions. To examine these diff'?renccs 
we have to divide our localities into four 
types: counties located in SMSAs (metro- 
politan counties), counties outside SM£.As 
(nonmetropolitan counties), independent 
cities located in the SMSAs (metropolitan 
cities), and cities outside SMSAs (nonmetro- 
politan cities). For example, in all of the 
stat^**s ninety-five counties, the nonwhite 
population increased by about 30 percent; 
but in metropolitan counties, the increase 
was almost 67 percent, while in nonmetro- 
politan counties it was under 5 percent. 
Similarly, the growth rate of the nonwhite 
population both in all of the fcrty-one 
independent cities and in the metropolitan 
cities was about 23 percent, while in 
nonmetropolitan cities it was only haif that 
rate. 

Unlike the total population, then, the 
nonwhite population has tended increasing' 
ly to conceatrate in metropolitan areas. This 
has been a longstanding pattern in many 
areas of the country. A relatively new 
development, however, is the increase of the 
nonwhite population in suburban counties. 
This becomes increasingly obvious if we look 
at net n/^ration lates for the four types of 
jurisdictions, as shown in Table 2. The net 
migration rate for nonwhites in metropoli- 
tan counties is over 50 percent and that for 
nonmetropolitan counties is actually nega- 
tive. For metropolitan cities, the nonwhite 
net migration rate is slightly over twice that 



for nonmetropolitan cities. Finally, at the 
same time as the proportion of nonwhites in 
nonmetropolitan counties decreased, the 
proportion in metropolitan counties in- 
creased by over four percentage points. 

This change is not taking place uniformly 
among Virginia's SMSAs. In fact, the state 
exhibits two distinct patterns of metropoli- 
tan nonwhite population change. While each 
of these includes an incrcasirr.j nonwhite 
population in the central city or cities, they 
differ in the amount of suburban growth. 
The first pattern is seen in the Charlottes- 
ville, Bristol. Norfolk, Richmond, and 
Northern Virginia area SMSAs. Here 
growth in one or more of the counties 
bordering on the central city or cities is at 
least as large as that in the central portion of 
the SMSA. The City of Richmond, for 
example, had 8,899 more nonwhites in 1980 
than in 1970; but in adjacent Henrico 
County the increase of 19,040 nonwhites was 
more than twice that amount, and Chester- 
field County also had a substantial increase 
of 6,693. These figures are in a contrast to the 
nonwhite population increases in the re- 
mainder of the Richmond SMSA— 549 for 
Powhatan County, 201 for Charles City 
County. 25 for New Kent County, and losses 
of 79 and 10 in Goochland and Hanover 
counties, respectively. 

The second pattern of nonwhite metropol- 
itan change limits growth to the central city 



found in the Danville. Lynchburg, Newport 
News-Hampton, and Roanoke metropolitan 
areas. The City of Roanoke, for example, 
gained 4,814 nonwhites between 1970 and 
1980, while adjacent Roanoke County 
gained 201 and the City of Salem and the 
counties of Botetourt and Craig actually los 
small numbers of nonwhites. Finally, tht 
Petersburg - Colonial Heights - Hopewell 
SMSA does not quite fit either pattern. Like 
the first group, it had both central city and 
suburban growth; but it also had a loss of 
1,032 nonwhites in Dinwiddle County, a 
decrease very nearly as large as the increase 
in the City of Hopewell. 

SUMMARY 

Between 1970 and 19'^'^ Virginia grew at a 
rate that was just about average for the 
South Atlantic Division. But considerable 
differences existed within the state, ranging 
from the high growth rates in the five 
metropolitan-centered growth areas to very 
low rates or losses in portions of western and 
south central Virginia. Many independent 
cities I'^st population during the decade, with 
a concomitant growth in the populations of 
the surrounding counties. Tnis pattern of 
suburbanization is particularly noticeable in 
SMSAs. 

The distribution of the nonwhite popula- 
tion on a statewide basis continues to follow 
a long-established pattern, w;*h very few 
nonwhites living west of the Blue Ridge and 
heavy concentrations of nonwhites living in 
metropolitan areas. Within these areas, 
however, the distribution of nonwhites 
appears to be in the process of changing. In 
at least half of Virginia's SMSAs, substantia, 
net migration of nonwhites into suburban 
counties o'Jcurred, particularly in those 
counties closest to the central cities. The 
sign'ficance of this movement may well be 
considerable, but further analysis must wait 
until more data on detailed population 
characteristics become available. 



segment of the SMSA. This is the pattern 

Editor's Note: Do You Want to Continue Receiving the News Letter? If so, we hope thtt you have returned the special postcard you 
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name removed from our mtilinR list. 
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ECONOMICS - USING THE PLANNING DISTRICT WORKSHEET 



THIS ACTIVITY STARTS WITH THE POPULATION STATISTICS LESSON. When 
students understand the source and use of population numbers, they 
are ready to proceed with other aspects of the economic analysis on 
the Planning District Worksheet. 

The teacher should read the News Letter: "The Geography of Virginia," 
immediately following this instruction sheet in the notebook. Notice 
that 22 planning districts are grouped into 9 regions, which are de- 
scribed demographically and economically. THOSE 9 REGION SUMflARIES 
ARE THE ANSWER KEY TO THE ACTIVITY. Students use the resources in 
this section to reconstruct the region summaries. Additional data is 
included in the News Letter so you can supplement the group reports. 

If you have not already done it, show the transparencies in the front 
pocket of this notebook. End with the friap of Economic Regions. 
Augment the presentation with information from your files, slides or 
comments from your travels, and knowledge of Virginia. If you think 
your students will take better notes on a sheet with a mini-map on 
it, make up one using one of the maps from B 5 or 6. Another idea is 
to give out the map-note sheet AFTER the transparency presentation, 
give students 8-10 minutes to write down what they remember, then 
review it briefly. 

Using the Planning District Worksheet: 

a) Describe a planning district to the class: 

"Virginia is divided into 22 planning districts, each including 
several local governments that share natural, economic, or other 
resources. Since problems and resources (such as water) do not 
start and stop* at city and county borders, planning district 
commissions assist and encourage local governments to coordinate 
the physical, social, and economic elements of their districts in 
comprehensive plans. Though the planning districts are only 
advisory, they do have some clout since they review local appli- 
cations for state and federal aid. As grant funds become more 
scarce and regional special purpose agencies spin off from the 
commission, the coordinating function has grown. Regional Planning 
District Commissi ^ns help local governments accomplish more with 
limited funds through cloj;er cooperation." 

- Add anything you know about the activities of 
your planning district. 

b) Assign the 22 planning districts to students in each class, one per 
student or whatever arrangement 's best for the size and particular 
talents of the group. Consider the groups that will be forming for 
the wording of the report in the second phase of the activity: 

Districts 8 and 15 will be working by themselves. 
Districts 6 & 7, and 20 & 21 will be working in pairs. 
Districts 1-2-3, 9-10-16, and 17-18-22 will be working in threes. 
Districts 4-5-11-12 will be working in a group of four. 

c) Be sure students understand that information from charts ^s only 
useful in relation to state averages or information from neigh- 
boring communities. Example: Knowing that the median family 
income in Chesterfield County (1980) was $27,471 is interesting, 
but knowing that the median family income for all the counties in 

ll^^^ was $22,223 (more than $5,000 less) AND that nextdoor 
neighbor, Amelia County, had a median 'income of only $15,774 outs 
It all in a different and more useful perspective. 
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Using the Planning District Worksheet (cont'd) 



d) Hand out Planning District Worksheets, Be sure that all the infor- 
mation called for is available in the room and that students know 
how to record it on the Worksheet. Write the deadline for completed 
worksheets on the board. You will ha^'e to judge how long it will 
take the groups to complete their task of coordinating the data. 
(Assigning some students whom you believe to have good math compre- 
hension to each group will speed the task and improve the quality 

of the work.) 

e) Supervise by walking around and being available to help. You may find 
that some students or whole classes need some of the charts explained. 
The News Letters and the introductory pages provide the information. 

5 - When most students have filled in their Planning District Worksheets, 

ask them to group themselves by the economic "egions on the map, and 
compose a report on their combined information. 

These two steps may take 1 or 2 c'lass periods if the research is thorough 
and the coordination of district reports is carefully done. (Hint: They 
may get down to work more quickly if you start the class with a brief 
current events or other discussion, concluding with the reminder of their 
deadline.) 

Urge groups to smmiarize their data into 4 or 5 major points that best 
represent their region, and to word a question on each — a question that 
can be answered in 10 - 15 words. Spot-check the questions. Questions 
can be written on the board as an outline of the grcup's report, or 
worded into quiz or test questions. 

6 - REPORT DAY'. Hand out copies of Economic Regions half -sheet map with 

space for student notes. Ask for reports from each group. As each 
group .finishes its presentation, ask for summary statements from the 
rest, of the class, then tie it up with the political questions: 

"If you lived in this area, what views would you be likely to held 
on the controversial issues in Virginia? How would you probably 

feel about [coal severance tax (tax oh all coal taken from the 

ground)?. . .increased tobacco tax?... state expenditures to encourage 
toiirism?. . .legislation that would share water from wet to dry areas 
of the state?. . .increased aid .to schools?. . .increased foreign trade? 
...import duties/restrictions?. . .extension of the D.C. Metrorail?. . . 
highway repair/construction formulas giving each area similar money 
allocations OR programs ^ased on miles or need, regardless of terrain 
and cost of construction?. . .a more progressive income tax schedule? 
...increased state aid for job-training programs?...] 

Use questions appropriate to point out the area's major concerns 

AND some issues that may not concern them at all (useful for vote-trading). 

"If you were running for the general assembly from this area, what 
would your platform be? Can you see two different points of view 
that might be held by the parties in this area? 

7 - Follow up with your Chamber of Commerce, industrial commission. Business & 

Professional Women's Club, or other business group speakers to tell about 
industries and job opportunity in the economic mix of your community. 

8 - When general assembly committee assignments are announced, save the clipping. 

Can your classes predict the fate of certain bills by analyzing the 
comnittee lists? See Section E...and The Almanac of Virginia Politics . 
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PLANNING DISTRICT WORKSHEET - District ^ - Name 



1. Using the "Excerpts" chart on population, fill in the 1980, 1970, and Natural Increase figures for each city 
and county in this planning district. Calculate and fill in the other numbers to complete columns 1 - 8. 
Be ready to explain how you figured the numbers. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 B 

City/County Population Population Numerical Percent Natural % Natural Net % Net 

Name 1980 1970 Change Change Increase Increase Migration Migration 



Z. Lopk up the figures for black population in this planning district, and fill in the figures for columns 
9 - 14 on the next page. 

3. Look on the Median Income Tables for the median income for each city and county in this planning district. 
Write in the data in column 15 on the next page. Look over the income distribution tables and briefly 
describe any ususual or different pattern in this district. 

How does It compare with other parts of the state? 
How does it compare with neighboring districts? 

4. From maps and information in the classroom, briefly describe the topography and water resources of this 
district. 

5. Describe manufacturing and transportation facilities in this district. 

6. Describe agricultural land and natural resources of this district. 



7. Is there a community college or institution of higher learning in this district? or nearby? 
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Planning District Worksheet (cont'd) 

^ 10 n 12 13 14 ]c 

City/County 1980 - Black 1970 - Black Numerical Percent Change 1970 - Z of 1980 - ^- of Median 

Population Population Change 1970-80 Total Pop. Total Pop. Income 



8. What questions or problems have you with this data? Is there anything that doesn't add up? Can you identify 
information or research that may require other resources? 



CO ^• 

9. Write a summary of the information you have found about this district. ■■• 




10. C.eck the Economic Regions map to find the other districts in your region and the students assigned to 
research them. Combine your information into a regional report and plan how you will share it with the 
class. (Please be careful not to disturb others who are still working on the basic information on this sheet ) 
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UNIVERSITY OF Vr^CINIA 

THE COLGATE DARDEN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISFR^TION 

Tayloe Murphy Insritute 



Virginia Annual Gross State Product, 1958-1984 

John L. Knapp anr. Roben W. Cox 

r^^rJ^ estimates for Virgima gross state product (GSP) over ±e 1958-1984 time 

state ^S^'^S^ToH^oTc^^f' value of aU final gooes and services produced in a 
of gross ffl^if(SNl? How^S^^c^^^^^^ G^."' the state's equivalent 
residents outside ^Tstate. ad fofSlSiS^e^JJfh^^^ ^^^S^^ 
closely resembles ±e gro s do^S S^loDPW^e^^S^I "'J' °°°«sidents GSP more 

iy38.i984penod,GSPmcreasedatanannualratBof9 4TX!n:Mf3 ni,Wn» ,k;c -^^z}^ 
m cuiTcnt dollars rose an annual average of sT™:!^ , P«"°<i' G^-T 

percent, greater tha?±e?0.8^enTSas^^^ ^""^ ^^^^ ^° ^5^^' ^SP grew 12.5 

8.0 percent, higher ±an the 6.8 rise inTeal GNP. ' ^ '^^^ 

growth'^i^'yS ±SG^li Vi;^.r3S^^o?GlS>t^ ^ ^i?-"" "^'^^ ^= °f 
has grown from 1.82 oeremt tol^? n«S^„ iSf?' increases. Since 1958, the pexentase 

evicSe th?°VirS^ feSbitL^i^^ 1^^° I984providfs 

and 1981-1982)!^ ^ " * '^""'S two recessions (1980 



Sona«»nfttocmmiyarijcmthere«lei'jmindutowh«iconitimiM»"CB.i«vv4- f ■ 
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All growth nttt wane computed uiiug ihc leist squaiw method. 
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Figure 2. 

Virginia GSP as a Percent of GNP, 1958-1984 (current dollars) 




»Mi0l1Ct3MUHf7HII 70 71 73 73 74 7S7l777l7«l0«1l3t3t4 
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Figure 3. 

Industrial Shares of Virginia GSP, 1958-1984 (current dollars) 
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On an industry-by-mduscry basis, the relative shares of GSP have been fairly stable for some 
industnes, and have changed dramatically for others (see Figure 3 and Table 3). Construction- 
insurance, and real estate; mining; wholesale and reDil trade: and iransponaiion and public 
uUilmes have maintained a more or less constant share of GSP. Farming has fallen from 4.7 percent 
in 1958 to only l.O percent m 1984. The federal government has also lost about a 3 perccniaize point 
share. Manufacturing has fallen from a high of 24.2 percent in 1962 to 21.1 percent in 1084 
However, manufacturing's share has remained roughly constant for the last ten vears. and it still is 
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the largest industrial sector in the state. The services sector has experienced lon^'-tenn zrowtr as -"as 
■ 1970? S°-=^«t- However, state and local govenuSnt has ^rcSS^^ ±c^S 

are made for inflation, the relative positions of the industrial sectors re-nair 
S.«^iJ;5f^'"^^-°°^'^^="™^^'^°"^- M^ufacmring: whoIelSTa^dStrS* 
wrST}!S^^^ msuiance and real estate have the largest shaiw of real Virginia OT.folSd 
by ±e federal government. Transportation and pubUc utiHties, sute and IcJal eoV^men^^ 
constnicnon, farming and mining each contribute less than 10 perccni tolwl G^. Sovemment. 

canita G^^^?S/?,'^If ^ '"^^^ at $15,428 in 1984. 99.5 percent of per 

S£Sn»!9?9"^.dVe'^^is^ffi °^ ^= ^^^^ 

subtracting mtcnnediatc production expenses from the value of total farmbutput G^^^^ 
KSnn";;"^'^ ^'.^"^ ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ farm 5^g« « not i^^^^^^ 

mustrates the computation of Virgmu gross fann product for 1984 (a 

Value from total fann output (millions of doUan) 

Cash rcccipis from marketing i 794.4 

Nonmonetary income 243 9 

Other farm income 79*2 

Net changes in inventories -SS^S 

Subtotal . 2,029.0 

Less inter m ed i a te production expenses 

u ^ . 328.6 
Livestock purchased 47 j 

Seed, plants, and bulbs 36.2 

Fertilizer and lime 130*8 

Rcpairs/operarion of capital items 244!8 

Miscellaneous operating expenses 333*2 



Subtotal 1J20.7 
Gross farm product 9Qg 3 



A detailed statement of the methodology used for aU industrial sectonj is available upon rrqucsL 
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Table 1. 

Virginia Gross Stale Product in Current P^larSi 1958*198^7 (millions of dollars) 



Y»T Total CoAtlructtoA FftrMln) 



rinanc«» 
lnsuranc«» arKt 
R«al £stat« 



St«t« arKt 
r*d«ral local 
Go va rnm n f Gov© rwna n t 



Mflmifacturlng Mining S«rvtc«s^ Tr«d« 



19^8 
19)9 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1969 
1966 
1967 
I960 

1969^ 

t9l6 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1979 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1961 
1962 
1985 
1984 



0» 140*2 
8»8I6*6 

9»039*6 
9,437.1 
I0,206*4 
I0,998*9 
12,053*3 

12,990*4 
14,126*9 
19,133*4 
16,863*2 
'18,689*0 

19,929*6 
21,040*2 
24 , 747*4 
27,679*9 
30,613*2 

32,749*0 
36,997*0 
41,960*2 
46,640*3 
91,832.9 

96, 702*0 
64,063.3 
70.236*0 
77,289.3 
66,993*0 



Transpor tot Ion 
and Public 
Utilltlas 



380*4 
415.6 

421*6 
469*3 
910*1 
993*9 
649*7 

727*0 
768*9 
772.9 
891*3 
993*0 

1,097*4 
1,169*9 
1,914.9 
1,691.9 
1,777*9 

1,797.1 
1,681*9 
2,090*9 
2,390*6 
2,724*0 

2,723*6 
2,771*0 
2,729*0 
3,140.1 
3, 769*6 



362*6 
326*9 

347*9 
393*4 
393*9 
269*9 
399*2 

393*6 
306*9 
399*6 
337*3 
373*6 

386*9 
383.9 
466*2 
623*2 
627*0 

603*6 
601.9 
998*9 
609*9 
893*1 

696*9 
1,027*6 
672.4 
790.6 
908*3 



939*7 
1,011*3 

1,068*6 
1,129*1 
1,217*3 
1,349.3 
1,446*6 

1.967.7 
1,710*9 
1,829.6 
1,991*9 
2,199*9 

2,349.7 
2,642*6 
2,973.0 
3,397*8 
3,736*1 

3,924.9 
4,343.9 
9,214*6 
6,001*2 
6,639*7 

7,163.4 
7,868*7 
9,192.4 
9,983.6 
10,931*0 



1,269*9 


429*4 


1,691*6 


114*9 


1,397*7 


495*4 


2, 119*8 


1 17.9 


1,299* 1 


494*6 


2,196*2 


116*1 


1,360*8 


936*9 


2^228*8 


117*9 


1,442.7 


995*9 


2,473*4 


119*4 


1,621.8 


647*4 


2,606*2 


131*6 


1,784*9 


721*9 


2,899*7 


149*1 


1,64 3*9 


004*9 


3,106*4 


142.9 


2, 100.3 


919*3 


3,366*9 


194.3 


2,3d«*9 


1,021 *4 


3,471*6 


160*3 


2, 693*0 


1, 197*3 


3,929*1 


169*9 


3,264*3 


1,367*9 


^ ,UDD* 7 


1/8*0 


3,297.1 


1,943*1 


4,173*9 


269.2 


3,990*2 


1,670*2 


4,916*4 


297*2 


3,809.2 


1,666.9 


9,261*1 


286*9 


3,866*2 


2,189*5 


9,796*9 


339*7 


4,164.1 


2,467*0 


6,368*9 


638*2 


4,469*4 


2,821.2 


6,492*9 


7tO*4 


4,816*9 


3,119*1 


7,969*9 


648.6 


9,489*8 


3,391*0 


8,952*2 


791.4 


6,016*0 


5,734*1 


9,876*9 


741.9 


6,499.3 


4,121*9 


10,979*2 


904*8 


7,176*6 


4,996.9 


12,104*3 


964*9 


6,346*3 


9,027.8 


14,070*3 


1,119*9 


9,324.6 


9,413*6 


14,369*9 


1,134*2 


9,907.3 


9,897.0 


16,230*7 


947*3 


10,979.8 


6,264*2 


18,329*7 


1,191.2 



612*9 
693.1 

934*7 
904*0 
1,066*7 
1,166*4 
1,286*4 

1,393*8 
1,924*4 
1,699.0 
1,834.3 
2,042*8 

2,260*6 
2,49/.:$ 
2,&24*9 
3,274*2 
3,719*3 

4,099*6 
4,749*2 
9,383*1 
6,144*4 
7,146*3 

6,049*6 
9,918*9 
10,699*3 
12,091*2 
13,437*7 



1,197*0 
1,276*1 

1,319*3 
1,371*3 
1*476*8 
1,968*4 
1,739*3 

1,887*8 
2,022*9 
2,176*8 
3,434.1 
2,696*7 

2,906*6 
3,249*8 
3,617*8 
4,129*1 
4,917*7 

9,061.9 
9,618.9 
6,190*0 
6,943*9 
7,707*0 

6,420*2 
9,968*4 
10,189*2 
11,423.1 
12,979*0 



774*4 
844*8 

877*0 
894*0 
944*9 
1,008.1 
1,074.4 

1,161.1 
1,295.0 
1,322.1 
1,429.1 
1,950.1 

1,689.6 
1,604.3 
2,129.3 
2,391.4 
2,997.3 

2,829.0 
3,249.6 
3,618.6 
3,984.9 
4,502.0 

4,826.6 
9,648.3 
6,599.8 
7,398.3 
8,970.6 



^^^V n!*^"!?**i *^P»r*^«* Coiiwrc*, Bur«au of Ecofwmlc Analysis, Survay ot Currant Business. 69 (Auoutt tgfl^i nn in tf^ it^ i 

? Lu^Si^'S'm*^" ^-'•f; f""«><= Analysis, StaU Personal i nca^»:^ li^^^-ll^ (WashK^ ax/^V9V^X^ 

olS^r ; i"^*^ •'•''T* ^P^'-^^"* Cotr^rca, Bur eau of tcono^lc Analysis, unpubl ished pra N nary 984 •^turtas. U S 

? a*^ Sr?2":ju^r:"fl2?' Ir^aJ^r^^^^^^^^^ 64 (July^9B4), p.''70 i7LT.'^6irBir^i":]:f ,90^: p. 69 

Product /tecoSnts of tKl !d^Stat6s IW^^ 'uMrli ? kI^"Iu KV^r'*''*'.Sj''*?I!n? ^<^°"^»<^ Analysis, The National Inr oHo and 

UnpiibHshad t^ula lont iPoI^K; u ^'uinarfl^nf ^^'j^J''^'^?^ \^^^^» PP- "2-233 (TaM e - b.JB); rroduct Accounts: 

Manufacturlaa aS uIC.* Tt c ^ u»pfirtmant of Uwmarca, Bureau of fconomlc Analysis, National lncaw» and Wial th Division: 

runuracruring AdjusfMAt: U. S. OapartMnt of Co«marc«, Bureau of the Census, 1982 Census of Rimjfiirf,»-iir< v«i i 1 1 c c 

oT^S. ' "^P"''"^''od revisions .nrt hl.sforlc.l cost llguros ,ro m t„o U. S. ...parh^nt oi Agrlc.: ! i» o.-r5^rT7..v..rch 
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Table 2* 

Vireinb Gross State Pr odud in Constant Dollars, 1958-1984 (millions of 1972 dollars) 



U%r lout Construct Ion FM-alng 



tntuTMiKm, and F*d«r«| toc»l 

ttfmU Gov«riMi9nt GbvarniMnt 



19)8 

1959 

I960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 

1965 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

I960 
1961 
1963 
t9f3 
1964 



MafKifacturing Mining Sorvlcnt* Tradn 



12,532.4 
13,324.4 

13,374.1 
I3,ai5.7 
14,726.3 
15,735.4 
16,766.3 

17,664.6 
16,692.4 
19,270.1 
20,493.6 
21,664.1 

21,591.5 
22,485.8 
24,279.2 
25,908.4 
26,334.9 

25,743.1 
27,584.6 
:.,237.7 
30,554.4 
31,750.9 

32, 108.7 
33,736.4 
34,246*5 
35,992.0 
36,854.7 



763.9 


511.3 


623.9 


463.7 


636.9 


496.2 


903.6 


507.0 


977.6 


490.3 


1,063.0 


386*4 


1,135.8 


524*5 


1,205.6 


468.2 


1,169.7 


377.7 


1,100.9 




1,172.6 


434 .3 


1,149.1 


446.5 


1,154.4 


456.0 


1,286.4 


448.7 


1,514.9 


468.2 


1,497.3 


394 .9 


1,369.6 


416.0 


1,214.3 


456.5 


l»296.l 


450.3 


1,326.4 


440.7 


1,375.6 


500.6 


1,370.9 


464.4 


1J87.8 


436.4 


M30.I 


609.6 


1.076.7 


569.6 


1» 206.4 


500*5 


1,392.0 


534*9 



1,406*7 
1,480*7 

1,531*2 
1,600*4 
1,712*1 
1,842*9 
1,942*0 

2,054*6 
2,162*5 
2,229*3 
2,342*9 
2,512*0 

2,566*4 
2, 747*2 
2,973*0 
3,257*7 
3,412*0 

3,412*9 
3,546*1 
3«920*9 
4,116*0 
4 , 240e2 

4,233*7 
4,257.9 
4,624*8 
4,478*4 
4,845*3 



Transportnllon 
and Public 
UtllMlns 



2,834*6 


689*9 


2,919*7 


912*3 


2,764*1 


951 *6 


2,863*1 


993*4 


2,974*6 


1,045*0 


3,143*0 


1, 101*0 


3,275*0 


1, 193*2 


3,240*0 


1 269*9 


3,512*1 


1,' 397*1 


3,806*7 


1.444.7 


3,915*4 


1,583.7 


4,464*0 


1,686*7 


4,055*4 




4,007*0 


1,771*2 


3,005*2 


1,866*5 


i.683*6 


2,038*5 


3,609*4 


2,175*5 


3,664*9 


2,2^*9 


3,620*2 


2,345.2 


3,924*1 


2,351.6 


4,020*0 


2,464*7 


4,039*6 


2,564*7 


4,187*2 


2,621*7 


4,402.0 


2,663*0 


4,533*1 


7,646*0 


4,584*6 


2,639*5 


4,654*6 


2,622.1 



2,341*3 


1 77* 1 


2,569*4 


loy* 1 


2,576*0 


lOo*/ 


2,653*3 


173*3 


2,923*7 


182*6 


3,14 7*5 


*\M 1 *« 


3,449*0 


«u/*o 


3,722*7 


« 1 7 * « 


3,960*6 


222*6 


3,972 *3 


233*5 


4,341*5 


«7« *< 


4,413*5 


«77*U 


320*8 


«yo*o 


4,539*1 


266*0 


5,261*1 


286*5 


5,779*6 


287*7 


5,844 *9 


316*0 


5,216*2 


301*9 


6,l63o5 


296*1 


6,519*8 


320*9 


6,802*3 


283*8 


7,152*6 


341*6 


7,304*9 


364 *7 


7,864 *9 


371*7 


7,670*0 


352*2 


8,308.0 


322*7 


9,241*4 


385*5 



1,300*0 
1,390*0 

1,422*0 
1,452*5 
l,53i*2 
1,646.8 
1,746.5 

1,616.6 
1,925.9 
2,017.6 
2,102.4 
2,211.4 

2,301.5 
2,375.2 
2,585.9 
2,772.6 
2,905.3 

2«989.6 
3,206.9 
3,410.1 
3,590*1 
3.792.7 

3,970.3 
4.343.4 
4«530.4 
4.782.2 
5,140.9 



1,690.9 
1«828.6 

1,670*0 
1,908*2 
2,049*6 
2,161*9 
2,325*8 

2,507*9 
2,629*8 
2,697*6 
2,678*2 
2«985*6 

3,079*1 
3,314*0 
3,617*8 
3,952*5 
3,906*4 

4,008*9 
4,265*2 
4,453.4 
4.699*0 
4,830*2 

4,651*6 
5,120*4 
5,210.1 
5,680*6 
6, 343*5 



992*9 
1,070*8 

I ,099*0 
1,106*5 
1,158*0 
1,237*0 
1,300*7 

1,409*1 
1,522*5 
1,573*9 
1,698*5 
1,771*0 

1,666*6 
1,964*6 
2,129*3 
2,315*0 
2,329*1 

2,365*4 
2,521*8 
2,649*1 
2,767.0 
2,873*7 

2,904*1 
3,000*2 
3,IA9*I 
3,417.7 
3,785*9 
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Tal)!c3. 



PmcntageDlstribitlton of Virginia Gross Slafe Prodiicn I9S8.I984 (ciirreni dollars) 



Y*T Total Conttrtiction f«r«|Ag 



tV)8 
1959 

I960 
1961 
1962 
1965 
1964 

1969 
1966 
1967 
1966 
1969 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1975 
1974 

1979 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 

1980 
1961 
1982 
1985 
1964 



100.01 

loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loo.o 

$00.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

too.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loo.o 
loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

loo.o 
loo.o 

100.0 
100.0 



4.61 
4.7 

4.7 
4.9 
3.1 
9.4 
9.4 

9.6 
9.4 
9.1 
9.0 
9.1 

9.5 
9.4 
6.1 

6.0 
9.6 

9.4 
9.1 
9.0 
9.1 
9.3 

4.6 
4.3 
3.9 
4.1 
4.3 



4.71 
3.7 

3.9 
3.7 
3.9 
2.9 

2.9 

2.7 
2.2 
2.3 
2.0 
2.0 

1.9 
1.0 
1.9 
2.3 
2.0 

1.0 

1.6 
3.3 
1.7 
1.6 

1.2 
1.6 
1.2 
1.0 
l«0 



R««l Csf«U 

11.91 
11.9 

1 1.0 
11.9 
11.9 
12.3 
12.0 

12.1 
12.1 
12.1 
f 1.8 
11.7 

11.6 
12.1 
12.0 
12.3 
12.2 

12.0 
11.7 
12.9 
12.9 
12.6 

12.6 
12.1 
13.0 
12.4 
12.6 



r«d«r«l 

GovAriMwnf 



St«t« aim! 



»Unufacturlfi9 Mining Sorvlcas Tred« 



Transport At Ion 
•mf* Pub lie 

uriiittos 



Source: TobU l« 



I9.6f 
19.4 


^.2t 
9.2 


23.21 
24.0 


i.it 
15 


10.01 
10. 1 


14.21 
14.9 


9.91 
9.6 


14.4 

14.4 

14.1 

14.6* 

14.0 


9.9 
9.7 
9.6 
9.9 
6.0 


23.9 
25.6 
24.2 
23.8 
25.7 


1.5 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 


10.3 
10.4 
10.9 
10.6 
10.7 


14.6 
14.9 
14.9 
14.5 
14.4 


9.7 
9.9 
9.5 
9.2 
8.9 


14.2 
14.9 
19.6 
16.0 
17.9 


6.2 
6.9 
6.7 
7.1 
7.3 


25.9 
25.6 
22.9 
25.5 
21.9 


I.I 
I.I 
I.I 
1.0 
1.0 


10.7 
10.0 
II.O 
10.9 
10.9 


14.9 
14.5 
14.4 
14.4 
14.4 


6.9 
8.9 
8.7 
6.9 
8.2 


16.3 
16.3 
19.4 
14.0 
13.7 


7.7 
7.6 
7.9 
7.9 
6.1 


20.9 
20.7 
21.5 
20.9 
20.9 


1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 

2.1 


11.3 
11.4 
11.4 
11.6 
12.1 


14.6 
14.9 
14.6 
14.9 
14.8 


8.5 
8.6 
8.6 
8.6 
8.4 


13.7 
13.0 
13.2 
12.9 
12.9 


6.6 
8.4 
8.1 
6.0 
8.0 


19.7 
21.9 
21.9 
21.2 
21.2 


2.2 
1.8 
1.8 
1.6 
1.7 


12.9 
12.8 
12.9 
15.2 
15.8 


19.9 
19.2 
14.9 
14.9 
14.9 


8.6 
8.8 
8.7 
8.5 
8.5 


12.7 
12.8 
13.3 
12.0 
12.2 


6.0 
7.7 
7.7 
7.6 
7.2 


21.3 
21.7 
20.9 
21.0 
21.1 


1.7 
1.7 
1.6 
1.2 
1.4 


14.2 
14.7 
19.2 
19.6 
15.9 


14.6 
14.7 
14.9 
14.8 
14.9 


6.5 
8.7 
9.1 
9.5 
9.9 
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Table 4. 

Virginia GSP Per Capita and GNP Per Capita, ISSS-VSA 
(current an-J 1572 dollars) 



Curf BT Ool \»rt 



1972 collars 



Virgin]* 



T«tr 




1958 


S 2f081 




2,231 


1960 


2,267 


1961 


2,304 


1 962 


2,442 


1963 


2,363 


196^ 


2,767 






1966 


3,170 


1957 


3,357 


1968 


3,700 


1969 


4,051 


1970 


4,276 


1971 


4,595 


1972 


5,126 


1973 


5,641 


1974 


6,149 


1973 


6,477 


1976 


7,208 


1977 


7,987 


1978 


8,627 


1979 


9,735 


1960 


10,576 


1961 


11,5^1 


19e2 


12,805 


1963 


13,911 


1964 


15,428 



U.S. 
P«r Ctolta 



Virginia 
as t S 

of U.S. 



VIrylnIa 
Caoltc 



S 2,582 
2,755 

2,815 
2,867 
3,042 
3,167 
3,338 

3.572 
3,867 
4,051 
4,382 
4,693 

4,871 
5,210 
5,667 
6,276 
6,723 

7,190 
7,897 
8,729 
9,743 
10,766 

11,585 
12,887 
13.242 
;4,122 
15.510 



80.6S 
81.0 

80.5 
80 .4 
80.3 

ao.9 

82*9 

e2U 
82.0 
62.9 
84 .4 
86«4 

87.8 
68.2 

90.5 
99«9 
91.5 

90.1 
91 .3 
91.5 
90.6 
90.4 

91 .3 
92.7 
96.7 
98.5 

95c3 



C,201 
3,372 

3.355 
3.381 
3.524 
3.680 
3,848 

4,005 
4,195 
4,275 
4,496 
4,695 

4.633 
4,731 
5.029 
5,200 
5,290 

5.091 
5,374 
5.424 
5,783 
5.y63 

5.989 
6.206 
6,244 
6,478 
6,894 





V 1 rg 1 ft 1 4 


U.S. 


•s a t 




cf U.S. 


J3,507 


81 .9$ 


4,075 


62.6 


4,097 


81 .9 


4,136 


81 .7 


4,309 


81.2 




63.3 


4,5C7 


63.9 


4,804 


63.4 


5,038 


63 .3 


5,125 


63.4 


5,309 


64.7 


5,403 


66.9 


5,327 


67.0 


5,/27 


67.2 


5,667 


68«7 


5,935 


89.0 


5.842 


90.6 


5,716 


89.1 


5,967 


90.1 


6,233 


67.0 


6,477 


69.3 


"(,588 


90.5 


6,493 


92.2 


6,388 


94.2 


/*m383 


97.8 


6,538 


96.8 


6,942 


99.3 



Souroaz Ta^h 
D#pari — l i t of 
Olvlslon* 



1 and 



2 and unput^llsh^d July Itt population MtlMm frw rrm U.S. 
, ft«-»au of EcocKwlc Analysis, Regional Econoilc ^strrnmnr 
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B 44 



• 



MamiiactuiiDff 



Lumbrr »nj wood pnAxit 
FumHurr tndfiiiurtt. 

FtbncaiH mrt»l produdi 

M*:WnCTy, eicTfX tlrcirioN 

EIrci rk a nd eteclroMC tquipineni 
TransfKvitlNM f^pmeni 



IMJ 



Vitimia h«vc a||rsd«4 mijor 
ntwirHfcrtlrulpUnli.Manu 
fKturincnniaojrmrnl it found 
M rvrnr OMfHy «i»d dly in 1^ 
Sl«e. nweoofHiwwidctlw 
wrK-hhivel.OOOorinnrtmin 
tifact unnf rr.^Ajym «re indi 
earn) fay i cx)lnrTdorck on t^w 



n»»p Thehrttrlhrdrclc.t^ 
prafer the numhcr ot wov km 
nup 

1/ a oounlir or oty kts 1.000 
or mnf e pmons rn^Jnyrd 
within • sprt Uk manufanur* 
tng intKiMry. the indiiMry I's 
**«wnonihem*p Kir«>xam 
plf.Siif/.ilk has mnrf than 



1.^ cfnployfcs in hm h I ^ 
eWlricil rrurhirvry and fonf 
M>Ai«oe». In acMition. indiit 
Inei $rt nnhcd acronli'nff lo 

•re more rfnploym in f 
fnral machinrry tndtniry in 
Suffolk than ihtte are in l^« 
foMindiiMry 



locfustrfol 
CoaoMifraf/oiis/n 
Virgin/a 

• I000?.4'» 

• r/mo 4.099 
9 sjr)no9<m 
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RAILROADS OPERATING IN VIRGINIA - 19S3 



4^ 



The network of rail lines that serves Virginia Includes 3,693 miles of track. Two Virginia-based 
systems (CSX, and Norfolk Southern) connect to major lines in neighboring states, and a number 
of shorter lines serve specific areas. Passenger service is provided north and south, and 
east and west, by Amtrak. 



Soulhern Railway 
Sys!em** 
S.S.R. Seaboard System 
Railroad* 



V.B.R. 

V.3. 
W.&W. 



Virginia Blue Ridge 
RaiTway 

Virginia Central Railway 
Winchester and Western 
Railroad 




Legend 

C.R. Consolidated Rail 

Corporation 
C.S.R. Chessje System 

Railroads* 
C.W. Chesapeake Western 

Railway 

ES.R. Eastern Shore Railroad 

Company 
\KT. Inlers*ate Railroad 
N.&W Norfolk and Vtestern 

Railway** 
N.R&D. Norfolk. Franklin and 

Danville Railway 
N.RB.L Norfolk and Pdrtsmouth 

Belt Line Railroad 

Company 
R.R&R Richmond. Fredericks- 
burg and Potomac 

Railroad 



[E^fPgRT NEWS 

tNorJFoLK 



•Pan of CSX Corp but operated as 
independent railroads 



**Part of Norfolk Southern Corp. 
but operated as independent 
railroads. 



Source Virginia Department of 
Highways and Transportation. Riiil 
Transportation Division 
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Major Commercial and 
Commuter Airlines 
Serving Virginia -7953 

Legend 

Major Airlines 

AA 

AF 
AL 



BA 
BN 

CO 
DL 
EA 
ML 
NW 
NY 
OZ 
PA 



PI 

QH 
RC 
SU 
Tl 

TW 
UA 
WA 



American A'riines Inc 
Air France 
USAtr and Allegheny 
Commuler 
British Airways 
BrantH Internatponal 
Airways 

Coniinental Airlines 
Delia Air Lines. Inc 
Eastern Air Lines. Inc 
Midway Airlines tnc 
Northwest Airlines. Inc 
New York Air 
Ozark Air Lines. Inc 
Pan American World 
Airways 
People Express 
Airlines. Inc 
Piedmont Aviation, tnc 
Air Florida 

Republic Airlines. Inc. 
Aerodol 

Texas Iniernalional 
Airlines. Inc. 
Trans World Airlines 
United Airlines. Inc. 
Western Airlines. Inc. 



Commuter Airlines 

CB Commuter Airlines 
CE Air Virginia 
CJ Colgan Airways Corp 
ED Sunbird Airlines Inc. 
JO Holiday Airlines, tnc 
KC Aeromech Airlines 
NC New Air 
NO Air North. Inc 

Cuml)erland Airlines 
Pilgrim Airlines 
Empire Airlines 
Mid South Airlines 
Wheeler Flying 
Service. Inc 
Air Vectors Airways 
Tennessee Airways Inc. 



NO 
PM 
UR 
VL 
WR 

ZB 
ZN 



# Shonandoah Valley - AL 
Ho! Springs - CJ ^ Chariottasvllle - CE, PI 




Washington Dunes -AA, 
AF,AUBA,BN.CE,CJ.CO, 
NW, PA, RC, SU,7W, UA,ZB 



§ Balllmora-Warhlngton — 
AA, AU CE, DU E A, JO. NC, NQ, NY. 
OZ, PE. PI, RC, TI,TW, UA, WO 
I Washington National - AA, 

/ak,aubn,c8,ce.cj,du 
ea,kc,munc. no.nw, 
ny,oz,pa,pi,pm,qh,rc. 
ti,7w,ua,ur,vuwa 



WO World Airways. Inc. 



Lynchburg — CE, PI 



Roanoke — CE, Pt 




O 
in 

cn 



Richmond- ED, AUCE, 
EA,PI,UA • 



Danville -VL 



Newport News — AL ^ 

Norfolk -AUCE, EA,ED. 
PA.PE,PI,UA,WR 



Note' In addition to the commercial 
airlines serving Virginia, there are 
several air cargo companies which 
provide air cargo service to airports 
bolh inside and outside the Slate 

Source Virginia Department of 
Aviation, • 



Note: The 14 commercial airports shown on this map provide sheduled airline service. 
In addition, 65 airports are licensed for public use by general aviation (private, 
cargo, rental, charter, and corporate planes). In 1982, the 3 Washington-area airports 
handled over 225 million pounds of air freight and more than 20 million passengers. 
National, Dulles, and Baltimore-Washington airports schedule about 1200 arrivals or 



departures each day. 
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Virginia Community 
Colleges - 1983 



CorruTiunity Cote^t 



CJI 




CommunHyCoBto* 
(Loudoun Camput) 



Sit RUNG 
ANNANOALE# 

MANASSASi^ 

Northtf n WoWa 
Communrty CoOtga 
(M4n«sM« Cftmpus) 



NorthtrnWoiNt 
Community ColMM 
(Al«xtndri« Can^XM) 

scAii 

_ KKOMCriKSO lb M'ib 40 

BAILEY'S CROSSROADS 
Nonhwn Virginia 



nOANOKE# 



Mountain Empirt ^ 

Community C " 



Wgmia Highlands 
Community CoN«ge ^ 
ABIfK3D0fj# 



IRICHUNOS 

ic New Rivof 

WnHEVILLEO*vwiho«.. "^^'"^ 
Community CoMega 



•CLIFTON FORGE 

•ArDabntyS. Lancattar 
Community Co«aga 



LYNCH BURQ #4- Cantrat WginU 

Community CoOaga 

'k Virginia Wisiarn 
Community CoKega 




to c Cornrminity Coiaga 
(Annandala Campui) 



G„nw«.* •LOCUST QP 

Community CoKaga 
•CHARLOTTESVILLE 



MARTINSVILLE • 

* Patrick Hanry 
Community Coflaga 



DanvWa 

it Community Colaga 
•DANVILLE 



>NorttiamVirginU 
Community CoNaga 
OAtoodbridga Campus) 



★ PiadmonlWrpWa Rappahannock * 

Community CoHaga Commur^ CoNaga 

(Norttt Campus) 

CcSSroJiitycSSg^ (^SmRoad Campus) ★Rappahannock 

J.SargaanlRaynolds* \^ \yvii> i 

(teXate, •CHESTER \S^^ 

John TyJar if ^^^'{N Thomas Natsoo 
Community CoBaga (Community Coia* 

KEYSVILLE •SoulhsWa Virginia HA^pVQ>^0 
^ComnoumlyCoflega ^^StJiy 
-k («tohn H. Daniel Ompus) PORj^t 

ALBERTA^. ^ 

if Community CoNaga 



Southskla Virginia . 
Community Codaga 
(Christanna Campus) 



PaulD.Canw'Ar 
.Community CoNaga 





^ Eatlaf n Shora 
#• Community CoBaga 



Tidawatar 

Community Cotlaga 
(Virginia Beach Camxis) 
VIRGINIA r 



^ BEACH 



FRANKLIN •^'''•^^•^J 



Tidewater if 
Community CoOaga — 
(Chesapeake Carres) 



CAPEAKE 
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Virginia InstitutkMis of 
Higher Education - 
1983 



Logend 

Four* Year CoOeg«s 
and Urwershes 

Two- Year CoBeges 



^ Sta»» PrivateV 
Suppoited Suppofled 

□ 

o 




WfNCHE 



Con««mtory ol Mvtk □ 




FREOCniCKSBURG^ 




fWATER9 

STAUNT0N9 
Mwvt•Mw^Cell•,•□ 




ALEXAfjORIA wtu 

KllOUITIl 

TlMotofflcat Stmlnirv 



"f w 3» » <o y 



S«ifi*f* StmlntryO 
AmIorCoNtffc AMHERST # 



IftttiMtt o( TtKtilt Tcdmolofy * 

r^MbyltrlM School •! Q»Mi 
SwMt BrtwCofWft 



J A VISTA 



# ASHLAND y 
"^Wlliaa Commofmtil* IMIri^tv 



DVIriinbMyiMlwIc Cotl«f« 
ImtJiuM ft Sum Unlvtnlty 

•FERRUM 

□ F<nvmCon«t* 



□ RMidolpliM«con 
Wom«n'i Colttft 

□ Ubtrty 

e«pt{«tcon«ft 



• DANVILLE 
□ Amttt ColWft 



LAWRENCEVILLE9 

□st.riuf(Con«f* 





VkfWiU 

.UnlmMf WPOR 



Hampton Inttitu 



Mary 



!?FOLK 



ftM n^i-i^ 1^ , - ■ Norfolk Sutt UnWanltv 
0»d Dominion U^trntityS gy^^ y^^^^ 

C8« Uf VrafrftyO Colkta 
t«l«n VirftfMa Mfdieal SdiooTca 



Nolo: Pfofosslonal schools In 
Instilullons shown include five 
schools and two medical schools. 



i: u I \ ^ V 'A specialized Institution 6fferina 

Institutions shown include five law only graduate degrees. 
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VIRGINIA AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 



The maps and charts on these pages offer us a chance to play oracle 
and detective. The U. S. Department of Commerce publishes the Census 
of Agriculture every five or six years. The next issue is due in 1984 
Charts from the state of Virginia do not include a breakdown by county 
or planning district. Here is one way you might proceed: 

- Find your assigned district on the 1978 maps and charts. 

- Consider what has happened in this district since 1978. Some 
areas have had great population growth, so you could speculate 
that there is less land in crops and livestock today. Other 
areas have remained almost unchanged, so you might assume that 
there has been little change in the agricultural picture. 

Sometimes agricultural reporters, clippings from the newspapers, or a 
ca 1 to the local government office of the Extension Service will yield 
helpful information. Watch for up-dating sheets to replace these pages. 



RANK« Mnclp«l Cropi ind LIvitock, VlrnlnU. 19tl 
Rank Within Sum ' 
Buedon 



Comnno<Uty 



Acret 



Harvested 


If 


Acm 


Rank 


73,3*0 


7 


433,000 


2 


103,000 


3 


423,000 


3 


390,000 


« 


U,000 


9 


2,900 


12 


573,000 


1 


97,000' 


4 


2,300 


13 


USOO 


14 


2,200 


U 


2,000 


13 


13,000 


10 


20,000 


t 


11,000 


11 


300 


17 







VaJu* ol 



CKOP5I 
ToUcce, All 3/ 

Ptanuts 
Com Xof Grain 
Wh«at 

PoUtOM 

Ton>«to«t 
Hay 
BarJey 

Swact PoUtoas 
Snap Beans 
Com, Sweat 
Orchardfran Seed 
Rya 
Oata 

Sor^ium Grain 
Cotton Unt and Seed 

PRUtTSi 
Applet 

Peachae, Precttone 

UVESTOCK AND PRODUCTSt #/ 
Milk and Cream 
Cattle and Calves 
BfoUers 3/ 
Hofs 
Turkeys 
if 

Sheep and Lambs 
Chickens, Parm 3 
Honey 
Vool 



LIVESTOCK INVENTORYt 
All Cattle and Calves 

January 1, 19S2 
Milk Cows 

^uary 1, 19S2 
Ho|s and Pigs 

December 1, 1981 
Sheep and Lambs 

January 1, 1912 
All Chickens, (excludes commercial broilers) 

December 1, 1981 
Turkey Breeder Hens, 

December 1, 1581 



Thousand 
Dollars 


Rank 


24%,017 


1 


102,431 


# 


92,941 


3. 


131,873 


2 


37,«84 


4 


22,3U 


7 


. 13,«20 


8 


123,000 


3 


12,«24 


9 


♦ ,3«7 


10 


3,244 


11 


2,17« 


12 


179 


14 


1,092 


13 


1,739 


13 


1,207 


U 


92 


17 


«8,3U 


1 


3,990 


2 



Cash 
ReceiDts 7f 
Thousand 
Dollars 



Rank With Other 
SUtes Based on 

Production 1/ 

VI?: 



rtumcer 
Producing 
Sutes 



glnU 
Rank 



2#2,9S9 
83,337 
83,781 
43,002 
34,234 
19,133 
13,#20 
11,112 
4,6U 
♦ ,997 
3(244 
2,17# 
781 
413 
313 
219 
91 



1 
2 
3 
« 
3 
4 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
13 
14 
17 



18 
29 
10 
#1 
#1 
38 
24 
#t 
29 
12 
29 
29 
# 
24 
34 
23 
17 



31,383 


1 


33 


«,3«8 


2 


32 


282,001 


1 


30 


213,003 


2 


30 


137,393 


3 


31 


101,019 


4 


30 


44,400 


3 


32 


42,3*3 


4 


30 


3,403 


7 


kl 


2,247 


8 


30 


2,044 


9 


49 


822 


10 


«1 



% 

20 
3 

20 
24 
18 

10 
28 
12 
S 
9 
20 
2 
12 
31 
23 
17 



19 
30 
10 
19 
4 

23 
19 
20 
23 
22 



VirginU 
Production 
as Percent 

of U.S. 
Total 

y 



7.37 
M 
8.14 
.49 
.41 
.70 
.44 
1.13 
1.24 
2.73 
.43 
.31 
#.41 
1.93 
.19 
.04 
.01 



4.04 
1.93 



1.31 
1.22 
3.40 
1.07 
3.38 
1.34 
1.38 
1.41 
1.22 
.87 



Rank Based on inventof y 



^LtlV^^ 2/ Prcaminary. 3/ Does not include Maryland type i2 tobacco. uF 

Erollcrs. eggs, and farm chickens. 3/ Yearl>eglns December I, 1980 ind ends November 30^ I9f . 

(1982 data will be published in December 1985) 
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Map 



1. Land In Farms by County: 1978 
As percent of land in county 




Map 2. Average Size of Farm by County: 1978 
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Map 3. Value of Land and Buildings by County: 1978 
Average per farm 
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Map 4. Value of Agricultural Products Sold by County: 1978 
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Mnp 5. Cattle and Calves Inventory by County: 1978 
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Map 6. Milk Cows Inventory by County: 1978 
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Map 7. Soybeans Harvested for Beans by County: 1978 
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Map 8. Tobacco Harvested by Ck>unty: 1978 
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VALUE OF STANDING TII^BER CUT IN 

(Data from Virginia Division 



1981 IN VIRGINIA COUNTIES 

of Forestry) 



Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles City 

Charlotte 

Chesapeake 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig- 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddie 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Highland 

Isle of Wight 

James City 

King & Queen 

King George 

King William 



$1,399,400 


Lancaster 


235,600 


1,054,200 


Lee 


116,800 


446,400 


Loudoun 


222,800 


2,144,000 


Louisa 


1,178,600 


3,311,800 


Lunenburg 


1,849,300 


801 ,000 


Madison 


584,200 


620,700 


Mathews 


259,900 


195,600 


Mecklenburg 


1,915,200 


1,509,500 


Middlesex 


399,100 


. 62,800 


Montgomery 


• 61,100 


368,000 


Nelson 


1 ,075,800 


4,497,600 


New Kent 


1 ,620,200 


11,300 


Northampton 


811,100 


1,757,100 


Northumberland 


474,400 


1,632,100 


Nottoway 


1,133,700 


2,460,700 


Orange 


1,567,900 


843,900 


Page 


39,200 


1 ,714,100 


Patrick 


590,500 


1,396,500 


Pittsylvania 


1,602,700 


144,800 


Powhatan 


703,500 


1,222,100 


Prince Edward 


1,178,700 


40,700 


Prince George 


2,177,200 


203,600 


Prince William 


409,200 


721 ,000 


Pulaski 


4,200 


674,000 


Rappahannock 


201,200 


74,600 


Richmond 


470,700 


4,760,700 


Roanoke 


64,800 


9 51, 2'^ J 


Rockbridge 


1 ,019,000 


44,000 


Rockingham 


269,800 


181,200 


Russel 1 


1 ,065,000 


527,700 


Scott 


115,500 


625,400 


Shenandoah 


252,300 


771,100 


Smyth 


124,600 


475,700 


Southampton 


5,417,000 


26,800 


Spotsylvania 


1 ,037,300 


833,200 


Stafford 


531 ,500 


420,000 


Suffolk 


4,690,000 


611,800 


Surry 


1 ,899,100 


145,400 


Sussex 


6,435,700 


2,803,700 


Ta zewe 1 1 


87,900 


1,235,100 


Vi rginia Beach 


91 ,200 


1,637,400 


Warren 


179,400 


430,500 


Washington 


492,300 


922,600 


Westmoreland 


901 ,800 


591,400 


Wise 


221,300 


3,461 ,000 


Wythe 


41,500 


183,400 


York 


353,400 


1 ,538,700 




955,500 






1,908,900 








. State Total $100,903,000 



Note: Since county boundaries are not drawn in the woods, there may 
be slight inaccuracies in the reports totaled for these figures. 
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APPROXIMATE LOCATIONS PRODUCING AND PROCESSING 
ROCK AND MINERAL MATERIALS IN VIRGINIA 
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* Crushed stone includes amphibolite, basalt types, diabase, 
feldspar, granite types, limestone-dolomite (the most 
comnionC, metavolcanic rocks, quartzite-sandstone, and shale 
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This map ia a simplified 
version. Contaot Division of 
Mineral Resources for exact 
information. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF VIRGINIA 

By James W. Fonseca 



Mr Fonseca is an assoaatt professor of geography in 
the Depart men t of Fubhc Affairs. George Mason 
Unix er Sit}, 

The human geography of contemporary 
Virginia is the product of complex interac- 
tion between the state's physical environ- 
ment and its human population. The diverse 
physiographic regions of the state— the 
Coastal Plain, the Piedmont, the Blue Ridge, 
the Shenandoah Valley, and the Appala- 
chian Plateau— are important influences, 
but they are not the only factors explaining 
regional population distribution and eco- 
nomic activity in the Commonwealth. One 
of the more critical factors influencing 
Virginia's geography is the location of the 
slate in reference to larger multistate regions, 
such as Megalopolis, Appalachia, and the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Belt. The bound- 
aries of these regions are seldom sharply 
demarcated, either on the national or the 
Virginia landscape. However, a useful 
approximation of their spatial extent in 
Virginia can be obtained by analyzing the 
state's physical geography in terms of social 
and economic data for nine contemporary 
regions that arc based on the boundaries of 
the state's twenty-two planning districts (see 
Figure 1). This analysis will begin in 
Northern Virginia, proceed clockwise 
around the periphery of the state, and 
conclude with an examination of the 
Richmond Region in the heart of the state. 

NORTHERN VIRGINIA 

Northern Virginia is an integral part of 
Megalopolis, a region first analyzed by 
internationally known geographer Jean 
Gottman. Megalopolis reaches from the 
New Hampshire suburbs of Boston to the 

Author's note: The infornuiion and tutistics UMd I'n the article 
dtt driwn from a \afieiy of wufcej, includin| pubbcauoru of the 
T^yliK Murphy Inititute. Unwrjiiy of Virpnia: the School of 
Horejir> «nd WiUI.fe Retource*. Virftnta Polytechnic Intittute 
rfnd Slite Unnernty. the U.S Bureau of the Ceniia: the VirgmU 
Employmenl Commiuion: aod the Virfinia State Chamber of 
Comnierce. Je^n Goitman"» text* are Mrtohpolis (Sew York: 
Tweniicth Cenlury Kund. 1961) and ytrxmu m Our Ctntun 
(Chailoticsv)lle.Um\ersity Pre« of VirjinU. 1969). 



Virginia suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
Northern Virginia shares in the relative 
wealth and dense population of this econom- 
ically complex, urbanized region, but it is 
less oriented to manufacturing than is 
Megalopolis as a whole. Instead, Northern 
Virginia is more oriented both to govern- 
ment employment and to indirect, 
government-related employment with con- 
cerns such as consulting firms, legal offices, 
public interest groups, trade associations, 
and firms specializing in government con- 
tracts. Although ihe cutbacks in federal 
spending can be expected to have an adverse 
impact upon the region's economy, other 
recent developments such as the relocation 
of regional and national headquarters of 
large corporations may counter this effect. 
Mobil Oil, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, and Time-Life are examples of 
corporate offices that have relocated in 
Northern Virginia in the last few years. 

Northern Virginia's population will con- 
tinue to grow, although most likely not so 
rapidly as during the 1970-1980 period. 
During that interval, the region grew by 
almost 20 percent, to more than 1.1 million 
people. Recently, however, growth in the 
entire Washington metropolitan area has 
slowed, although Northern Virginia con- 
tinues to grow much fasici than the area as a 
whole. 

The landscape of Northern Virginia is, 
increasingly an urban rather than a subur- 
ban landscape. Arlington and Alexandria 
have characteristics of many of the nation's 
central cities, including substantial black 
population, diverse ethnic communities, 
urban deterioration, and population loss- 
more than 3 1,000 people between 1970-1980. 
The continuing construction of the Metro 
subway system and the development of a 
highrise skyline in downtown Arlington 
(Rosslyn) add to the urban appearance. 
About five miles from the Potomac River, 
this urban landscape grades into a zone of 
dense suburbanization (e.g., condominiums, 
office parks, and townhouse clusters) that 
extends to M95, the Capital Beltway. 



Beyond the beltway, a suburban landscape 
of single family homes predominates until 
the rural fringe of western Loudoun and 
Prince William counties is reached. 

CHESAPEAKE FRINGE 

Despite its proximity to Northern Virgin- 
ia, the Virginia portion of the Chesapeake 
Fringe of Megalopolis— Northern Neck, the 
Middle Peninsula, and the Eastern Shore- 
is a very different area. The Chesapeake 
Fringe has preserved enough of its natural 
environment to be able to take advantage of 
the **Four Fs" of farming, fishing, forestry, 
and fun (tourism, water recreation, and 
vacation homes). The importance of these 
activities can be seen, for example, in 
Accomack's rank as one of the five counties 
in the state with the largest agricultural 
production, as measured in terms of sales 
value; in Northern Neck's role as a vacation 
and retirement home area; in the numerous 
coastal towns dependent upon fishing and 
oystering; and in the rather high dependence 
of Northern Neck and the Middle Peninsula 
upon the forestry products industry. 

The Chesapeake Fringe thus is still quite 
tied economically to its physical geographic 
qualities, including its scenic beauty. En- 
croachment upon the region by the three 
large, close urban concentrations of Rich- 
mond, Tidewater, and Northern Virginia 
appears inevitable. The Chesapeake Fringe 
gained approximately 17,810 people be- 
tween 1970 and 1980, giving it a population 
growth rate of 13.9 percent, compared to the 
14.4 percent rate for the state as a whole. 
Also, as of 1978, the Middle Peninsula 
(Planning District No. 18), in particular, had 
the second highest net in-migration rate 
among the state's twenty-two planning 
districts. 

TIDEWATER 

Urban Tidewater, consisting of the Census 
Bureau's two Standard Metropolitan Statis- 
tical Areas (SMSAs) of Newport News- 
Hampton and Norfolk-Virginia Beach- 
Portsmouth, is a sprawling, polycentric 
urban area of some 1.15 million people. 
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FIGURE 1. CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA REGIONS 



NORTHERN VIRGINIA 



NORTHERN PIEDMONT 



NORTHERN VALLEY 




SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 



SOUTHERN PIEDMONT-VALLEY 
IHDUSTRIALZONE 



SOURCE: Constructed by the author from a 
Department of Housing. 

NOTE: The numbers in each region identify the state's twenty-two planning districts. 



SOUTHSIDE TIDEWATER 

map of planning districts provided by the Office of Local Development Programs. Virgmia 
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worthy of being called the "Los Angeles of 
Virginia." The Census Bureau's division of 
this area into two separate SMSAs makes it 
easy to lose sight of the impressive size of this 
urban agglomeration. The combined metro- 
politan region not only is the largest 
metropolitan area in Virginia but also, with 
the exception of Atlanta, is the largest urban 
concentration in a vast area of the southern 
United States whose boundary to the north 
extends to Washington, D.C., to the south to 
Tampa, and to the west to Houston. 

Urban Tidewater's economic base is port- 
related, including shipbuilding, ship repair, 
naval installations, cargo transfer ' and 
storage, and manufacturing related to the 
processing of imports and exports. Associat- 
ed with the ports* military role are almost 
50,000 federal civilian employees. The 
tourist industry of Virginia Beach and the 
Williamsburg area and the agricultural 
activity of Suffolk and Southhampton 
counties add variety to the region's econo- 
my. Meat processing (especially pork pro- 
ducts), soybeans, and peanuts are among 
that area's specialties. 

Tidewater's economic future is bright for 
many reasons. Increased "defense spending, 
particularly for shipbuilding, will aid the 
region. In addition. Tidewater's hinterland 
for all types of cargo is a bustling Sunbelt 
region that extends well west of the Appala- 
chians into the Tennessee Valley, and well 
beyond the Coastal Plain into the Piedmont 
of the Southern Atlantic coast. Tidewater 
also stands to benefit from its own momen- 
tum. The increasing concentration of popu- 
lation and manufacturing within the Tide- 
water region itself makes the ports both a 
producer and consumer of more and more of 
their low bulk, high value general cargo. This 
type of cargo generates much more employ- 
ment growth in Tidewater than does coal. 



which is the principal export of the Hampton 
Roads area. The coal exports, while not an 
exceptional generator of employment, also 
have increased tremendously over recent 
" years. 

SOUTHSIDE 

Southside, which includes planning dis- 
tricts 13, 14, and 19, is Virginia's poorest 
region. It is located mainly on the Piedmont 
and partly on the Coastal Plain of south 
central Virginia. Southside forms part of a 
larger region that includes much of adjacent 
north central North Carolina. This area, 
which has a large black population, is just 
outside the reach of the economic spillover 
effects from Tidewater, Richmond, and 
Lynchburg. Low incomes, low educational 
attainment, high unemployment, and gener- 
al lack of economic opportunity make this 
area one of exceptionally slow growth (2.0 
percent). In income levels, for example, 
Greensville County had the lowest per capita 
personal income for all 136 of the state's 
cities and counties in 1978 ($4,296, only 56 
percent of the state's ^average). 

An important factor in the economic base 
of most of this region is general agriculture, 
with tobacco a particularly important 
product in the western half of the region. 
Southside's agriculture is characterized by a 
high rate of tenant farming, a small propor- 
tion of part-time farmers, a large number of 
farms operated by blacks, and a relatively 
low investment in farm machinery. 

Manufacturing is also important to the 
economy, but it is not well distributed 
throughout the region. Most manufacturing 
is concentrated in Halifax and Mecklenburg 
counties, adjacent to the Piedmont-Valley 
Industrial Zone, and in the cities of Peters- 
burg and Hopewell, adjacent to the Rich- 
mond Region, Manufacturing is primarily of 



a low wage type, such as textiles, apparel, 
and forest products. Three Southside coun- 
ties are included among the six Virgin' 
counties that produce the mobt hardv^o* 
timber, and three Southside counties are 
among the six highest in softwood timber 
production as well. 

Petersburg and Hopewell are exceptions 
to the manufacturing pattern in Southside. 
The specialties of these cities are cigarette 
and chemical production, both of which pay 
higher wages than other Southside indus- 
tries. Petersburg and Hopewell could. :n 
fact, be considered part of the Richmond 
Region, in which case the importance of 
agriculture and forestry to Southside would 
be much more striking. Thus, in a fashion 
similar to the Chesapeake Fringe, the 
physical environment and its primary 
products, overall, greatly influence the 
economic character of this region, 

SOUTHERN PIEDMONT. VALLEY 
INDUSTRIAL ZONE 

Virginia's southwestern Piedmont area is 
the northernmost extension of the Piedmont 
Manufacturing Belt, This industrial zone, a 
dynamic belt of small- and medium-si7cd 
manufacturing cities, sprawls across the 
Piedmont from northern Georgia to Lynch* 
burg. Although the western edge of this 
industrial zone in the rest of the South 
corresponds cIo.sely with the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, in Virginia s case the river gaps 
cut in the Blue Ridge by the Jame^anH 
Roanoke rivers have helped to shape l' 
state's transportation corridors and ha\c 
allowed the industrial development of the 
Piedmont to spill uest beyond the Blue 
Ridge. Therefore, it is appropriate lo add 
Roanoke and several adjacent cilies in the 
Southern Valley to the* /one. The whole 
Virginia region, appropriately called the 
Southern Piedmont-Valley Industrial Zone. 
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includes planning districts 4. 5. II. and 12. 
The region is home to about 827,000 people, 
15.5 percent of the state's 1980 population. 

A wide variety of products are manufac- 
tured in the cities and counties of this region, 
but most employment derives from the 
manufacture of textiles, apparel, shoes, and 
fumiture. Chemicals, primary and fabricat- 
ed metals, electrical machinery, and food 
processing are secondary specializations. In 
total, this region employs more than 125,000 
manufacturing workers, about one-third of 
the state's labor force in manufacturing. 

Lynchburg and Roanoke are the two 
largest metropolitan areas in the region. 
While metropolitan Lynchburg's specialties 
are electrical machinery and primary and 
fabricated metals, all manufacturing catego- 
rieb important to the zone are located in the 
Lynchburg SMSA. Roanoke, by compari- 
son, is a more diversiHcd city. Despite a 
larger population— 223,000 in the Roanoke 
SMSA and 154.000 in the Lynchburg 
SMSA— the Roanoke SMSA has 8,000 
fewer manufacturing employees. Instead, 
Roanoke is more specialized in transporta- 
tion, communications, trade, and services. 
Thh partly reflects the location in Roanoke 
of the headquarters of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad, as well as the city's 
geographic situationatthecrossroads of two 
major transportation corridors: the north- 
soulh 1-8 1 corridor through the Shenandoah 
Valley and Route 460 east to Lynchburgand 
the Richmond Region. Roanoke is in a 
belter position than Lynchburg to capture 
wholesale and retail trade from all of the 
Southern Valley and from Southwest 
Virginia. 

To the south of Roanoke and Lynchburg 
is the Danville-Martinsville complex, an 
urban concentration that could be called 
Virginia's "undesignated SMSA." These two 
cities, only thirty miles apart, together with 
their surrounding counties of Henry and 
Pittsylvania, are home to 183.000 people— 
29.000 more people than in metropolitan 
Lynchburg. Approximately 43.500 manu- 
facturing employees work in these four cities 
and counties— a remarkable figure in com- 
parison to population size. Thus, the urban- 
industrial core of Virginians Southern 
Piedmont-Valley Industrial Zone is best 
thought of as centered not simply along the 
Lynchburg-Roanoke axis, but rather as 
csntered about a triangle whose three points 
are Danville-Martinsville. Roanoke, and 
Lynchburg.' 

In addition to manufacturing, this region 
also has important agricultural and forestry 
production. Pittsylvania is one of the five 
Virginia counties with the largest agricultur- 
al production, as measured in terms of value; 
and the Valley counties of the region 
produce a variety of livestock products and 
crops, especially tobacco. Because of the 
importance of the furniture industry as well 
as forestry production, the region*s Planning 
District 12 is dependent on the forest 
products industry for one-third of its base 
employment, the largest proportion of 
dependence among all of the state's planning 
districts. 

SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA 

Southwest Virginia straddles two very 
different physiographic regions, the Ridge 



and Valley Provmcc and the Appalachian 
Plateau. The high, rugged topography of the 
plateau is most pronounced in the three 
counties of Wise, Dickenson, and Buchanan. 
Southwest Virginia is also part of two larger, 
overiapping regions of national importance. 
Appalachia and the Tennessee Valley, Both 
regions have been designated as areas in need 
of economic development and have benefit- 
ed greatly from federal assistance through 
the Appalachian Regional Commission and 
the Tenne,':see Valley Authority (TVA). 
Almost all of Southwest Virginia (generally, 
planning districts I. 2. and 3) falls under the 
jurisdiction ofbothoftheseauthorities. (The 
exceptions are Buchanan and Carroll coun- 
ties, which are not included in the TVA.) 

The last decade has seen the economy of 
Southwest Virginia change dramatically. 
Traditionally a poor, predominantly white 
area characterized by many of the same 
limited opportunities that have hindered 
Southside, Southwest Virginia is now an 
area of reduced unemployment, higher 
educational attainment, and better incomes. 
Even with such improved conditions, how- 
ever. Southwest Virginia is not as well off as 
the state as a whole, according to various 
socioeconomic measures. Perhaps the most 
promising sign is that Southwest Virginia 
now not only retains much of its native 
population but also is experiencing net in- 
migration. Planning districts 1 and 2 
illustrate this with growth rates of 15.5 
percent and 23.6 percent, respectively, 
between 1970 and 1980. 

The renewed demand for coal, of course, is 
part of the reason for the renaissance of 
Southwest Virginia. But coal production is 
not widely dispersed throughout the region; 
it is extremely concentrated within the 
plateau counties of Buchanan. Dickenson, 
and Wise, which accounted for about 83 
percent of the state's production in 1976, In 
the counties of the southern Appalachian 
Valley, manufacturing, agriculture, trade, 
and transportation-related employment add 
substantially to the economy. 

Gala.x, a Valley city, contributes to the 
region's urban economy with its specializa- 
tion in the manufact urc of many of the same 
products as the Piedmont-Valley Industrial 
Zone, particularly furniture and textiles. 
Bristol, located on the Virginia-Tennessee 
border, is'a Tennessee Valley city and part of 
the Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol SMSA 
of 411.000 people, of which 90,500 are in 
Virginia. While Bristol also has many 
workers in the textile, apparel, and furniture 
industries, it is much more specialized in 
industries such as printing and publishing, 
fabricated metals, and nonelectrical machin- 
ery. This specialization in less traditional 
industries is perhaps responsible for the 
Bristol area's very rapid growth as a 
manufacturing center. The value added by 
manufacture in the Virginia portion of the 
SMSA grew by 138 percent between 1972 
and 1977. a figure far in excess of the state 
average growth of 76 percent. 

Agriculture is the leading economic 
activity in Planning District 3, as measured 
by employment, and is second only to 
mining in planning districts 1 and 2. This is 
true despite the fact that Southwest Virginia 
as a whole presents some of Virginia's 
poorest opportunities for agriculture. 



Farming m the three plateau counties is 
particularly limited due to topography. The 
Southern Valley has a better quality ol land 
but is handicapped by distance from large 
markets. As a result of these factors, a 
specialization has developed m the raising of 
beef and dairy cattle and sheep. A high 
percentage of farmland is devoted to 
pasture, and a high percentage of cropland is 
devoted to hay production. Many farm 
operations are of a part-time nature with 
limited sales! 

NORTHERN VALLEY 

The Northern Shenandoah Valley is 
characterized by a nicely balanced, diverse 
landscape combining natural beauty, agri- 
culture, rural towns, and small cities. The 
cities and towns have one or more functions 
based on agricultural supply, manufactur- 
ing, college, or resort specializations. The 
economic ties of the Northern Valley to its 
regional continuation northward through 
West Virginia. Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
are now weak, due to the eastward pull of the 
Baltimore. Washington, and Richmond 
markets. Yet the historical ties of the 
Northern Valley to the larger Appalachian 
Valley region have indelibly shaped its 
culture and landscape. The northern portion 
of the Shenandoah Valley was settled 
initially by German and Scotch-Irish pio- 
neers who traveled through the Valley 
southward from Pennsylvania. 

The main economic base of the Northern 
Valley is agriculture, a specialization ex- 
pressed most fully in Rockingham a.id 
Augusta counties. Rockingham County is 
the leading county in the state in terms of the 
sales value of agricultural products. Live- 
stock is the region's agricultural mainstay. 
Pigs, beef and dairy cattle, sheep, and 
poultry are raised. Alfalfa and grain for 
livestock are major crops, and the northern 
counties of the region, especially Frederick 
and Clarke, also specialize in apples and 
apple products. Unlike the Southern Valley 
portion of Southwest Virginia, farming is 
largely a full-time operation: and unlike 
Southside. inve.stment in farm buildings and 
machinery is high. 

Manufacturing, the second most impor- 
tant activity of the region, is present in all of 
the cities of the Northern Valley: but the 
largest concentrations of manufacturing 
employment are found in the cities of 
Waynesboro and Winchester and Rocking- 
ham County, each of which has more than 
5.000 workers. Electrical machinery, appar- 
el, and food processing are the region's 
manufacturing specialties. 

Per capita income is slightly below the 
state average in the Northern Valley, while 
population growth has been slightly above 
average. The three largest cities of the region 
are Harrisonburg. Staunton, and Winches- 
ter: the counties surrounding these cities 
(Augusta. Rockingham, and Frederick, 
respectively) experienced the majority of the 
Northern Valley's population growth be- 
tween 1970 and 1980. 

NORTHERN PIEDMONT 

The Northern Piedmont is a diverse, 
rapidly growing, nonmetropolitan region 
concentrated primarily on the Piedmont and 
partly on the Coastal Plain. It is generally the 
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area encompassed by planningdislricis 9. 10. 
and 16. 

The economic base of this large region is 
diverse and defies simple generalization. 
Employment in construction is important to 
all three planning districts, due to rapid 
population growth in the region as well as to 
long-distance commuting by some construc- 
tion workers living in the region to jobs in 
Washington and Richmond. Government is 
a large employer also. Planning District 16 is 
second only to the Northern Virginia 
planning district in the number of workers 
specializing in public administration; this is 
largely attributable to residents commuting 
to Northern Virginia to work. Another 
concentration of government workers is 
located in Charlottesville and adjacent 
Albemarle County. Thii area has more than 
12,000 state employees, most related to the 
University of Virginia, as well as 1.000 
federal workers. AgricuUure is a major 
employer in planning districts 9 and 10. A 
variety of crops are grown, and livestock— 
particularly beef and dairy cattle and 
horses— also contributes to the economy. 

Albemarle County-Charlottesville and 
Spotsylvania County-Fredericksburg are 
the region's two largest manufacturing 
concentrations. Interestingly, a dispropor- 
tionate number of industrial workers in the 
Northern Piedmont work for foreign- 
affiliated companies. In particular, in a 
continuous strip of Piedmont counties be- 
ginning with Loudoun (in the Northern Vir- 
ginia region) and proceeding south through 
Fauquier, Culpepcr. Orange, Louisa, and 
Fluvanna, ten foreign-affiliated manufac- 
turing plants employ approximately 2,400 
workers, or about 39 percent of the manu- 
facturing workers in the six counties. 

The Northern Piedmont accounted for 
more than one-third of all the nonmetropoli- 
tan population growth in the state between 
1970 and 1980. During that same period 
thirteen of the region's fourteen counties (the 
exception being Nelson County) expe- 
rienced growth in excess of the state average 
of 14.4 percent. A variety of factors appear 
to be contributing to this growth. Some of 



the growth is a spillover both from Northern 
Virginia and from Richmond. Growth in 
Albemarle County is tied directly to the 
growth of the University of Virginia, as well 
as indirectly to that institution through its 
attraction of engineering firms, high technol- 
ogy firms, and state and federal agencies. 

RICHMOND REGION 

The Richmond Region straddles the Fall 
Line, the meeting zone of the Coastal Plain 
and the Piedmont. It is home to approxi- 
mately 63 1.000 Virginians, a gein in popula- 
tion of about 15 percent between 1970 and 
1980. Approximately 220,000 of the region's 
residents live in the City of Richmond, a 
drop of about 30,000 from 1970. However, 
this loss of population is more than made up 
by migration into the suburban ring. 
Chesterfield, Hanover, and Henrico coun- 
ties, in particular, have experienced growth 
rates of 83 percent, 34 percent, and 17 
percent, respectively, over the last decade. 

Richmond is well situated to play an 
important role among Virginia's regions. It 
is located approximately equidistant from 
Northern Virginia, Tidewater, and Lynch- 
burg and is very close to the state's center of 
gravity of population— which, by the 1980 
calculation, is located thirty miles Wc^t of 
Richmond near the Powhalan^Goochland 
County border. The city also b-inefits from 
an excellent position in refer^ince to the 
state's transportation network, lying at the 
junction of 1-64 and 1-95, two of the most 
heavily traveled highways in the state, as well 
as along several major rail lines. 

The outlook for the Richmond Region's 
economic future is a positive one, not 
because of any single factor but because of 
the diversity of the region's economy. 
Richmond's role as the state capital contrib- 
utes to, but does not dominare, the region's 
economy, as does government-related em- 
ployment in Northern Virginia or federal 
military spending in Tidewater. While there 
are 37,000 state workers in the region, this is 
only 12 percent of the labor force. Another 
9,500 people work for the federal govern- 
ment, and almost 25,000 work on the 



payrolls of local jurisdictions. In fact, when 
the number of state employees as a percen- 
tage of population is considered, Richmond 
is not heavily specialized in government 
employment. Banking, the manufacture of 
nondurable goods, transportation, and r* i 
are greater relative specializations. ^ 
The City of Richmond, the major employ- 
ment focus, best illustrates the diversity of 
the region. Richmond provides employment 
for a total of approximately 193.000 
workers. In order of the number of workers, 
the major employment categories of the city 
are wholesale and retail trade; services; 
manufacturing; state government; finance, 
insurance, and real estate; transportation 
and public utilities; and Richmond city 
government. Within the manufacturing, 
category of some 52,000 employees, almost 
one-third work in the tobacco industry. 
Other important manufacturing categories 
are printing, paper, food processing, appar- 
el, furniture, fabricated metals, and chemi- 
cals. This economic diversity, which is 
typical of the entire Richmond region, helps 
to insulate it from hardship due to economic 
fluctuation in particular sectors of the 
economy. The region's location also allows it 
to benefit from growth in Northern Virginia, 
Tidewater, and the Piedmont- Valley regions 
and, indeed, the state as a whole. 

SUMMARY 

As this discussion of Virginia's geography 
has shown, each of Virginia's nine contem- 
porary regions has a physical geographical 
base that offers opportunities for varying 
combinations of agriculture, fishing, fo- 
ry, mining, and recreation. The locatio M 
each region, both in relation to the rest of • 
.state and to the larger national regions, also ^ 
has an important influence on industrial and 
urban r ivelopment. These environmental 
and lo( aional qualities interact in complex 
ways to influence the economic base of each 
Virginia region, providing a wide-ranging 
diversity in employment and economic 
activity. Overall, this diversity adds stability 
to the state's economy and provides the 
residents of Virginia with a fascinating, 
heterogeneous landscape. 
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- A Contemporary Profile - O'Rourke & Asimos 
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USING SECTION C - CITIZEN POWER IN VIR3INIA 



. The resources in Section C are designed to help teachers teach students 
how to use their citizen power for greater involvement in the course and in 
the community, in response to the objectives of the Standards of Learning for 
the Social Studies. 

The 4~page segment, "Citizen Power in Virginia," is planned to be a 
student handout. Use it as it is, or re-write it to suit your needs. Whether 
you use the first three pages or not, you might add names of your current 
officials to the addresses and salutations noted on the fourth page, and post 
a chart in your classroom, or duplicate it for your students, as thev become 
more interested in Virginia issues. Many teachers stimulate citizen'' power in 
their classes by offering credit to students who submit a copy of a letter 
sent to an official, along with the response they receive. 

The 2-page segment on "Reapportionment (1981-82) and Voting Rights in 
Virginia," may be useful as a student handout, when you are studying elections 
and voting, the process of reapportionment, or the General Assembly. The 
supporting data for this summary is in the University of Virginia News Letter 
on reapportionment, included in this section of the notebook. Assign a report 
on the News Letter to one student, and ask another to find out what happened 
in your particular area. This is another good opportunity to invite your 
Delegate to visit your classes, to discuss your particular district or the 
process, or both. This topic is being studied by the League of Women Voters 
of Virginia (in 1984-85) 'and other organizations, and you may see articles in 
the news in the coming months. Add a few pages of clippings to this notebook, 
or cross-reference a file in your department or library. 

The "Brief Survey of Virginia Political & Economic History" is for 
teachers. It is too brief to be anything more than a framework for your 
notes, to help you help your students understand today's political scene, and, 
perhaps, to stimulate you to find some sources and do a little reading. Most 
government teachers already know this information and more, but some who come 
from other states may wonder how Virginia arrived at today's political and 
economic status. The bibliography also may be useful for suggesting outside 
reading to students, particularly those who are new to Virginia schools. 
There are many readable books, written from different perspectives, in 
bookstores and libraries, and you might want to have a collection in your 
classroom to loan out or to have on hand for reference. See the 11th grade 
Virginia History teachers and the librarians in your school for help on 
bibliography and on specific topics. Socond-hand shelves and library sales 
also can be a goldmine, since people leaving the state often discard their 
specific Virginia materials. Look also for the recent pictorial volumes that 
show the diversity of Virginia ~ many of them are very handsome collections. 

Use the several University of Virginia News Letters in this section for 

your own information. If you read through them at your leisure, you may find 

several times during the year when bits of information will be useful in class 
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Using Section C (cont'd) 



discussion. If you decide to "post-hole" one of the topics in the News 
Letters, send for additional copies, or assign News Letter topics for student 
reports, using the bibliography provided here. You will have the advantage of 
the authoritative News Letter summary at your fingertips* 

Reminder: News Letters are copyrighted. Order additional copies by 
title and date, from: Teacher Resources 

Institute of Government 
Minor Hall 

University of Virginia 

Cha rl ottcs vi lie, VA 22903 
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CITIZEN POWER IN VIRGINIA 

A Brief Look at the Pa«;t 

fnHnHinn^P^ilI^*°"'c^^"^"°?' "^dison. Monpoe. Mason. Wythe, and other 
founding fathers of our nation were the leaders of the young state of 
V rginia. They spoke and wrote eloquently about democracy, but in those davs 
pinn!? '''rJ^' ?'fJ°" ^^P^^*^^ white, male. p?ope?ty SldS?s ^ ' 

hpri™! ^^Vl " P^''* °f tf^^ compromise thai allSwed Virgin a to 

Snc?udingtacks '''' Constitution gave the right to votelo all men. 

I5n? mn^J ""^"J?^ °^ Political participation was brief, for in 

302. most blacks and poor whites were disenfranchised by a poll tax and 
literacy requirements. Virginia followed a national trend by mitinq the 
vote to those who were considered most likely to understand the ^ sJes to 
have a stake in the actions of government, and to continue the polUical 
"establishment" in control. A small, "like-minded" body of voters remaned 
the pattern until the 1960s. voters remainea 

J^^ most dramatic political and social changes in Virginia since the 
2Vcl tl^l? ^T^^"" °f gove'r ment actions 

l?Sa5it5! in thrigSos?"' '"^ "^^^^'^ a possibility, a 

n„ti:.^„H c B^°w" V- Board of Education (iQ'^/i) jhis Supreme Court decision 
outlawed segregation of black and white school children, stating that seMratp 

ma' e^^L's b?e Z'' 'J?"^' ''''' *° impieS "?h 5' e of 

Sns^°raf]\-rrgin?an"!'°" '''''' '''' ''''''' ''''''''' citizenship 

^ The 24th Amendment to the I ), s. Constitution This amendment 

Srr:?Mn\^? unlawful, and began the process of opening up Joter 

participation as a right of all citizens. "j^cninu ur voter 

, ^Baker v. Carr (1963) This Supreme Court decision required fair 
representation and apportionment in both houses of state egislaSJ^es 
disrupting the landed-gentry control of many urbanizing states, including 

„c r • The Civil Rights Art & Voting Rights Act (1964-65) These two acts 
of Congress, and the subsequent legislation and court cases have oStlaSed 
government scrimination against minorities in our socilty'and the d m?n tion 
of the r politica power. Literacy tests and devices that had been used ?o 
control voter registration were declared illegal, and jurisdictions Shat Ha 
used them are still required to obtain preclelrance for a y a g ? JoJ g 
S rH^5, H P''°"^r"- .^^'^^ exemptions are allowed, but the s?ate Sf ^ 
Virginia and several particular jurisdictions in Virginia are still included 
in these preclearance provisions. = i ■ ■ mc luoea 
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Virginia Citizen Pnwer Today 



S:ini 2u"^" industries, government and military facilit es and npw 
Brull\ VT^ ?!?° ^^'^ f^l* ^" scattered a^ea around ?h2 state 

considered important in a great many Virgyn^relections ?ho ion? no^' """^ 
Soa?. J'' permitted significant progress toward many of thSse 

plant the label "moderate" or N^b^ral^ onhrc.nriJLtr *° 




citizen Power in Virginia (cont'd) 



OpportunltltPS and Challenges for the Futurp 

A questions that follow call for specific answers that you will be 
asked to write or discuss during the course of this unit. Your answers may 
come from many sources. Hake notes so you will be ready to deal with them. 

1 - What kinds of services do Virginia citizens want? Are there basic 

^^'"^J" '^^^^ some branch of government should maintain In such 
contln\]1ng probl-ms as poverty and malrutrltlon? health care? education' 
transportations management of water resources? juvenile and family aid' 
care of the elderly? crime control and corrections? other? 

2 - How should we pay for these services? (Consider general taxes 
special or user taxes, at the local, state, or national level.) 

3 - What is the role of the political parties? 

4 - What Is the role of private, citizen groups? 

5 - What Is the role of the Individual citizen — YOU' 

(Some people say that It starts right here. In government class!) 

USE YOUR CITIZEN POWER 

•Since fewer Virg.inlans vote and participate in party politics 
your vote, your Interest and participation count even more! ' 

1 - Register to vote. 

^ ~ qUestfoJs" issues. Meet candidates. Ask 

3 - Help choose candidates. VOTE IN PRIMARIES. Few voters usually participate 

MEEHN^s ^ rniSJ?liT;nS? ^°t[ """'^ influential. ATTEND MASS 

MEETINGS i CONVENTIONS. The meeting you don't attend may be the one 
that chooses candidates whom you will not want to support. Often very 
few people, maybe one. maybe you. will decide the candidates 

4 - Work for good candidates. Stuff envelopes, drive voters to the polls 

baby sit, nng doorbells, distribute literature. Your party will give 
you lots of choices. Oust call or appear and ask what you can do to 

.rJ'^^nri flJ«f ^" campaign, your concerns 

are more like y to be considered seriously by the office-holder later!) 
- Be aware of special Interest groups and political action coimilttees (PACs 
that usually work on only one Issue. In the real world, legislators 
must make choices on many , very different Issues. Support t' 
candidate whose views on most Issues agree with yours. (Are 
single-Interest groups active In your area. Influencing candidate 
selection or voter turnout?) 

5 - Vote In the General Election. Urge your friends and family to vote 

Offer ndes to the polls to handicapped and elderly voters. 
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ONCE YOU ELECT THEM, DON'T FORoET THEHl 



rllwtJ Ik ^ ^ representatives probably want to be 

reelected. They d£ care how many voters are pleased or displeased by what 
they say and how they votel Include personal Reasons for yo5r request for 
support of a particular bill or action by government. 

When you write, write legibly or tvoe. .n d use vour nwn stationery. 

-Keep your comments to one issue or bill per letter. 
-Be specific about what you want your representative to do 
-Be courteous. Do not sound unreasonable or bad-tempered. 
-Be brief. Your letter will be read, but it is more likely to be 
processed quickly if it gets to the point quickly. 

n^SpJ no5r'i'!°"'^ °' Community reasons for your request, and mention 

other people or groups who might be affected. 
-Offer to provide more information or documentation. 
-Identify yourself by your occupation, and don't be shy about 

J^'i'^rJI.VJon^^K '"'J legislators keep district 

files that tell them which of their constituents care about which 

tn'^nn;,rJ ?hi'M!K"!^]^ impressed when a student takes the trouble 
to contact them with informed opinions. 
-Be sure to include your name and address. You do want a reply. 

ADDRESS OFFICIALS PROPERLY 

Address the Governor: The Honorable 

Governor of Virginia 

The State Capitol 

Richmond. Virginia 23219 

. . Dear Governor 

Address a legislator: The Honorable 

The Senate of Virginia (or The House of Delegates) 
General Assembly Building 
Richmond. Virginia 23219 

Dear Senator (or Dear Mr. /Mrs. /Ms. . for Delegates) 

Spn^'So'^J"" f I P'' ""^N ^ ^^^^ ^"°"ES A LAWl Some official or 
n24\Z< """'I ^^"'^"^ster the program, implement or enforce the law. Public 
questioning and pressure continues to influence the reactions of the execut 5e 
branch of government. Inquire directly to the department or agency If yll 
do not get satisfactory responses, contact your legislator. Legislators a?t 
as ombudsmen to advance or protect the interests of their constituents and 
they DO get answers from officials, since they control execuJive purse^sJrfngs. 

CITIZEN POWER ALSO INCLUDES YOUR RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF SPEECH AND PRESS AWn 
JSwSJiF ^° ^ GROUP ("PEACEABLY TO ASSEMBLE") AND "TO pPihSu THE 

t\ s? i'cIts^VtSefr'Ht?' GRIEVANCES." Only a handful S?"naI?ons' la^an 2 
these rights to their citizens ~ we are envied throughout most of the world 
It is worth vigilance and informed citizen effort to be sure these rights a r^ 
honored and perpetuated. rignxs are 

DEMOCRACY IS NOT A SPECTATOR SPORTl 
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REAPPORTIONMENT (1981-82) & VOTING RIGHTS IN VIRGINIA 



Congressional Reapportionment Each ten years, after the census, district 
luia- must be checked tn be sure that each legislator in the House of 
Representatives represents approximately the same number of citizens. States 
that have lost population or not gained as much as others may lose seats in 
Congress, and states that have gained population may gain seats. (Each state 
has two U. S. Senators in Washington, regardless of population change.) This 
process of adjusting district lines to even up the number of people served by. 
each representative is called reapportionment. 

State Reapportionment The same process is undertaken in each house of the 
state legislatures after each census. In Baker v. Carr (1964> . the U. S 
Supreme Court declared that unequal districts make one person's vote more 
influential than another's and negate the principle of "one person, one 
vote." The Court opinion stated that "Legislatures represent people, not 
trees or acres. Legislators are elected by voters, not farms, or cities or 
economic interests." Prior to this decision only one (lower) house of many 
state legislatures had been subject to reapportionment. The state senates had 
been considered sacred preserves of the counties, the rural strongholds, and 
until the urban explosion of the last fifty years, they had not been too 
out-of-balance in many of the less populous states. 

Legislatures in most states, including Virginia, redistrict themselves 
and they obviously try every way to preserve the districts that elected them 
ES individuals, and t.ie other members of their own party. 

The Virginia Constitution states that districts are to-be "compact and 
contiguous." There is no standard for evaluating compliance, but these words 
appear to outlaw split districts and peculiarly contorted shapes such as the 
gerrymander that -is pictured in many government textbooks. 

If your class were the Virginia House of Delegates, and ten years ago each 
of you represented approximately the same number of people, how would you 
feel if your district had grown and you had to give up part of it to a 
neighbor? You would probably want to keep the areas that had given you 
the greatest number of votes in the last election, and you would hope to 
carve off areas where your supporters were not so numerous, since by law 
you must be a resident of the district you represent, you also would want 
to be sure that your ow^i neighborhood was not cut off and added to another 
legislator's district. Can you see why the pressures are very strong to 
maintain the old lines, even if racial questions are NOT important in a 
particular area? 

The Voting Rights Act of iQfi«; (and subsequent cases) added that when district 
lines are redrawn, black or otherracial or ethnic voting strength was not to 
be lessened in influence by such devices as packing all or most of such voters 
into one district, or by splitting them in such ff way that they would be only 
minority populations in predominantly white or majority-population districts 
and therefore less likely to have their members elected to office. Both of ' 
these practices had been used in many states to preserve the districts and 
positions of those in office. Multi-member and floterial districts had a 
similar effect in some areas of the South, including Virginia. 
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Hultl-member districts it was considered preferable for a city or a 
county to be in one legislative district. When adjoining districts grew 
at different rates, double or multiple member districts were sometimes 
formed, to avoid splitting off part of a city or county. Multi-member 
districts tended to be represented by white majority legislators, even 
when a significant black concentration might have elected a black, had the 
districts not been combined. 

Floterial districts If the lines could not be drawn conveniently, a 
larger area was drawn to include several over-populated jurisdictions, and 
the total excess could support a "floater** seat. Once again, the person 
elected to this seat would be elected from the whole area and was very 
likely to be a member of the majority white population* 

Section 5 of the Voting Rights Act states that where patterns of 
discrimination had existed, preclearance from the U. Attorney General would 
be required for any changes in districting, registration, or voting. The 
state of Virginia and some particular areas in Virginia were identified in 
this group. 

It took 14 months, many reviews by state and federal officials, testimony 
and litigation by the NAACP and Common Cause, and a special session of the 
House of Delegates to produce the plan that was finally approved. Virginia 
now has 100 single-member districts, though at one point, the confusion was so 
great that they found themselves considering a plan that would have created 
101 districts for the 100 seatsi This upheaval, with all its political and 
racial nuances, is thrust into the General Assembly pressure cooker along with 
over 1500 bills to be considered, and a budget that can never stretch to cover 
the programs requested by thousands of Virginia groups and individuals. . .al 1 
'in one hectic 30-day session. . It seems reasonable to suggest that there must 
be a better way to do iti 

1 - How did your Delegate restrict change in the 1981-82 reapportionment? 

2 - What part did your Delegate play in the debate? 

3 - Describe the citizen power used by NAACP and Common Cause. 

4 - A leading voting rights lawyer has suggested that Virginia change General 
Assembly elections to even-numbered years, to allow legislators a full year to 
study census data, to use computers to draw possible district lines for 
consideration, and to. hold public hearings. Look at the Elections Calendar. 
Do you think that General Assembly elections should or should not be changed 
to even-numbered years. Write at le'Jst two reasons for your decision. 

5 - Do you think the General Assembly should redistrict itself? Write two 
reasons why they should,, and two reasons why they should not . 

6 - Can you suggest any other way redistricting might be accomplished? 
(Research question: What methods do other states use?) 

7 - Explain. what is meant by "one person, one vote." 
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FOR TEACHER BACKGROUND 

NQI INTENDED FOR STUDENT USE 



A BRIEF SURVEY OF 
VIRGINIA'S POLITICAL a ECONOMIC HISTORY 

IllcilhJ]"?^?^ 5?^^? ^°?*^^" """^ sweeping generalizations and some 
insights into Virginia's past - to help government teachers 
understand the background of todayfs issues. THIS IS NOT AN offtctai 

sJuI?L''J;:'r3°'".°°f""''^^- " '"^1"^" quotI??ons'and iSeaffJom 
sources that do not always agree. In fact, the sources might not 
agree on what should be included in a brief sunmary. 

You and your students would benefit from reading an encyclopedia 
H^nhl^u^^J ^^f ^" Americana, by D. Alan Williams. The 
Hornbook of Virginia History published by the Virginia state LibFiFy 
Offers a broader picture of the Commonwealth, and includes valuable 
sections on cultural history and historic landmarks. Other sources 
are listed at the conclusion of this segment, and in the Bibliography 
in Section A of this notebook. New 7th grade and nth grade 
materials on Virginia history are available or soon will be appearing 
in your school. Add them to your bookshelf. appearing 

Note: 1984 is the 350th anniversary of the establishment of the 
first English-speaking local governments in the Western 
Hemisphere in Virginia. The original counties were Accawmack, 
Charles City, Charles River, Elizabeth City. Henrico. James 
City, Warrosquyoake, and Warwick River, though many no longer 
retain these names, spellings, or county status. 



VIRGINIA'S 1776 CONSTITUTION 

^ Virginia's original constitution has been revised six times, at 
intervals averaging thirty-three years. The "founding fathers" 
frequently mentioned the necessity of amending and rewriting a 
constitution in each generation to meet the will and the needs of the 
people; in fact, Jefferson suggested that a specific period be stated in 
the document for revision. Such a provision was included in the 1868 
Constitution, only to be eliminated in 1902. 

.4nh?frP+""°"u^ celebrated Bill of Rights, establishing personal 
rights that are beyond the control of government, became the beginning 
section of Virgin a's Constitution. It remains almost unchanged in ^ 
today s Constitution, and has been adapted for use in the U S 
Constitution and many other documents around the nation and the world, 
including the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights. 

State and national documents written during this period gave the 
executive almost no power: Virginia's governor was appointed by the 
senate for one year and could serve a maximum of three terms. He could 
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act on y with the approval of a Privy Council also chosen by the General 
Assembly. The newly self -proclaimed states were still reeling from the 
oppression of the British king, so they made popularly-electec 
legislatures the decision-making bodies. Voting was a privilege for 
landowners only. 

The ideas of the philosophers of the 1700s were basic to the 
structure of our constitution and our government. Locke and others 
descrioed the social contract and the natural law of individuals and 
their rights to be free from political oppression, the responsibility of 
the community to protect these rights, the responsibility of the 
government to guard the community, and finally, the legislature (more 
important than the executive) to oversee it all, but subject to the 
people's recall if the trust is violated. 

If you are teaching college-bound students who should be made 
aware of the political philosophers, you might consider assigning 
class reports on several of the most important philosophers and their 
works. There are many sources for summaries of the views of political 
philosophers. Check your library and second-hand bookstores. 

The great names in our nation's colonial history and struggle for 
independence were the landed gentry who made decisions in the formation 
and early days- of Virginia: Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James 
Monroe, John Randolph, and George Mason, to name only a few. From the 
words and pens of these leaders came the ideals and goals that still mark 
our nation's course today, though many were very daring — even 
revolutionary ~ in their time. Equality, individual rights, limited 
government, majority rule ~ all were and still are controversial in most 
of the world, and all are controversial at times in the U.S. today as we 
try to- guarantee them and reconcile conflicts in our society over their 
interpretation. 

In the realm of practical politics, tho Federalist Party had 
dominated Richmond during Jefferson's early active days, but before 1800 
Jefferson's Republican Party was firmly ensconced in Virginia (as it was 
in the nation). The justices of the peace who sat as the county courts 
were appointed by the governor and virtually selected the candidates for 
the General Assembly, which appointed the "overnor. The Virginia Court 
of Appeals superintended the scene from the security of a life 
appointment. (Such a closed circle of political influence was the norm 
in Virginia until elections were expanded in 1851, and then again when 
voter participation was restricted from 1902 until 1965.) 

The colonial population had been clustered in the fall-line areas 
around Alexandria, Fredericksburg, Richmond, and Petersburg, with 
significant landowners scattered in the surrounding lands, and the 
plantation areas of Southside. The Piedmont and western regions were 
becoming more populated, and by 1800 westward migration was drawing 
increasing numbers of adventurous souls across the mountains. 
Reapportionment and a new look at state government were under discussion 
as early as 1816, when Jefferson wrote his suggestion that it was time 
for revision, since two-thirds of the adults alive when the document was 
written had died, and it could not be assumed that the wishes of the 
current generation were represented in its provisions. 
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VIRGINIA IN THE 1800s 

Virginia was a slave state and the slavery issue has been considered 
by most authors as the most important and controversial issue of the 
century. Slave importers and slave traders had amassed fortunes shipping 
them as cargo into Virginia. (James Hichener's Ch esapeake gives a 
picture of the influence of slave trade on the life of Tidewater, and 
pictures and descriptions of slave markets have appeared in many historic 
accounts.) As the tobacco crop took its toll of the soil, many Southside 
planters moved south or west, or sold their slaves to planters in the 
areas where cotton was becoming the important crop. Virginia's 
•Manumission Act of 1792 led to the emancipation of 10.000 slaves during 
the following decade, but the economic and legal complications of 
re-settling former slaves made the problem a difficult one for the 
General Assembly to discuss. Freed slaves were not welcome in 
neighboring states, and there was a limit to the number that could be 
trained and absorbed into the fledgling industries of Virginia. Pressure 
from northern abolitionists pushed some Virginians into speaking and 
writing tracts defending slavery. The state's leaders were alarmed by 
Nat Turner's rebellion in 1831, and when the gradual emancipation 
proposal in the 1832 General Assembly failed, it signalled the end of 
organized opposition to slavery within the state. 

Virginius Dabney, in his Virginia: The New Dominion , quotes (p. 243) a 
statement made by Charles Dickens when he visited Virginia in 1842: there 
was "gloom and dejection" and an "air of ruin and decay wherever sla-cry 

/iSn?''°°''''"^*'' ^""""^ °^ Missouri Compromise discussions 

(1820), Jeffeison had written "This momentous question, like a fi rebel! 
in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. I considered it at 
once as the knell of the Union." Slavery, once thought by some to be an 
economic boon to the colonies, became increasingly an economic liability, 
and the moral and philosophical questions consumed the thinking 
population and sent hundreds of capable, ambitious, young people to other 
states that provided better education, more equitable apportionment, and 
less preoccupation with "the firebell in the night." In fact, Dabney, in 
his chapter "The Decline of Virginia," says that the Commonwealth had 
fallen from its place of leadership by the middle of the 19th Century. 
He quotes a survey by Richard Beale Davis that showed 227 men born in 
Virginia prior to 1810 served in Congress in later years — but from 
other states. Nine state governors, twelve territorial governors, a 
president, cabinet officers and various other government officials, and 
Cyrus McCormick (inventor of the mechanical reaper) were also among the 
native Virginians who made their mark in other parts of the nation. If 
our political system had been more open, might some of these leaders have 
stayed in Virginia? Might we have dealt differently with the slavery 
issiw? 



Internal improvements (canals, roads, and railroads) were political 
and economic issues as the population spread west. The eastern power 
structure began to recognize the need for improved transportation to 
coastal ports and farflung markets. The James River-Kanawha Canal was 
planned to connect Covington and a water route to the Ohio River in the 
west, with the Chesapeake and Atlantic. The western connection across 
the mountains was never completed. The Valley Turnpike from Winchester 
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to Staunton was completed following an ancient Indian trail and stage 
road, now near the location of Routh 11 and Interstate 81. 

After decades of futile efforts to connect the mines and metals of 
i?^nf 5?''!IJ'°'^?*^^"' ^"'^ S"*^^" °f w"*^''" plateaus to the ports of 

n .'.^JJM^"" f ""f n"? ^"^ ^^^'^ ""k became the Baltimore 

LZl ' rl °^ Baltimore receiving the infusion of development 

money. The ra roads were all independent, often with different gauge 
tracks and rolling stock. There was little attempt .to standardize their 

rJ? r ^" ^"-"^"S P^^i°d There were tobacco 

^Slrp !2L h S Southside plantations to Richmond. 

JJr[hornl/5' ?° ^^"^ ^^'^ Shenandoah Valley and 

northern Piedmont wheat fields to Alexandria and Richmond. The B & 0 
pet t-joned the Virginia General Assembly to extend 8 & 0 rails down the 
Valley to connect with the Ohio through the cuts at the Greenbrier and 
the Kanawha Rivers. The General Assembly denied permission, so the 
connection was made farther north, through Grafton and Wheeling. (The 
1957 Virginia history book. Cavalier Commonwealth , is considered to 
contain good material on industrial, railroad, and trade development 
during this period.) 

'The 1830 Constitution Sectional disputes bubbled up in the 
Constitutional Convention in 1829. Thomas Ritchie, editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer and longtime friend of Thomas Jefferson (now deceased) 
took up the argument for fair representation in the legislature. The 
opposition declared that property and other interests such as business 
must be served in proportion to their economic importance, a view that 
clearly placed affluent Tidewater gentry in preferred positions. The 
debate lasted three months, and the result was increased representation 
for the northern Piedmont and Shenandoah, though the areas west of the 
mountains still were not given fair representation. 

The state's western boundary line was being drawn by mountains and 
f ] Shenandoah Valley and Southwest Virginia men of power, 

llul fll IL""" J?? ^pt^"-" J^cksonian agricultural image and platforms, 
? trans-Allegheny sheep farmers, iron and manufacturing people 

tended toward the abolition of slavery, Henry Clay's "American System" of 
protect ve tariffs, and the Whig Party. The 1850 census added new fuel 
to the inter-sectional rivalries when it revealed that the white 
population west of the Blue Ridge had grown to a total of more than 
90,000 greater than the population of the whole area east of the 
mounta ns. since only 10 of the 29 state senators, and only 56 of the 
134 delegates came from the more populous west, it was obvious that 
another reapportionment (and constitutional convention) was in order. 

The 1851 Constitution In 1850, the representation in the General 
Assembly was changed to reflect the fact that the population center was 
now west of the Alleghenies. Of the 152 delegates, 83 were now to be 
from "the west." Of the 50 senators, 20 were to b^ from the west! and 
the number was to be changed again according to the 1960 census. The 
first western governor was elected in the following year. 

T^. 9^^^ *° ^very white male propertyholder. 

It established a poll tax, half of which was to fund schools. The 
governor, lieutenant governor, judges, and many other state and local 
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officials were to be elected. County courts were replaced by elected 

This was a sharp departure from the closed circle of 
pilitical influence that had dominated Virginia office-holding since 
colonial times. ^ iini.e 

c^-.J^^ ^"i.^^^ ^^vil Virginia was the leading industrial 

^nLnl"- ^h'°"*^''" " one-sixth of the total railroad 

mileage in the nation, a network of canals, and even a steamship line 
ZlTul^ Chesapeake Bay. Lead and salt were mined in the southwest. 
Danv lie and Lynchburg were tobacco centers. Richmond (with a population 

?^.dIo.°r t'''°2°^"'' ^^33"' ^" "'^^ ^t^*^ ^nd the home of the 
Ih! i™ W?'''^^: tobacco warehouses and processing plants, and one of 

J^nn ^- ' VV.\tV' "^^ second largest (wUh a 

populat on of 15.000) and was in compeL.xion with Baltimore. 
Philadelphia New York, and Boston for shipping and trade. The 
Wheel ing-Welshurg area, (soon to be a key center of the new state of 
West Virginia) whirred with activity in foundries, a steam engine 
factory, textile and flour mills, sawmills, paper mills, and glass 
factories ~ all shipping tons of products down the Ohio River. 

Virginia had much to lose in the war. ..and lost muchi Dabney (pp. 
357-8) quotes a House of Delegates estimate totaled in 1877: 

Personal property $116,000,000 

Realty 121.000.000 

Internal Improvements 26.000.000 

State's interest in banks 4.000.000 

Slaves & other property 163.000.000 



$457,000,000 



Figures in the millions are tossed around commonly today, but a 
hundred years ago. these sums were "of almost inconceivable magnitude." 
For a population of fewer than 700.000 whites and 500.000 blacks to 
sustain losses close to half a billion dollars was a catastrophic 
lll ltf. 1.1 [h''°" Virginia's losses were so great, of course, was that 
the state was the scene of so much of the war's destruction. The 
Confederate capital during most of the war was Richmond, the surrender 
was at Appomattox, and four of the bloodiest battles of the war were 
fought in Virginia. The economic losses totaled above do not really 
reflect the personal and family losses and disruptions, or the further 
loss of young and ambitious leaders who might have helped to restore the 
fabric of life to Virginia, the only southern state noE to recover prewar 
economic levels by 1870. There is no way to put a dollar figure on the 
social and personal misery inflicted on the black population by the 

norcJcl! '^fu^''^ ^ ^^^^ confusions and injustices that would 

persist for more than a hundred years following the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

A topic worthy of investigation is how the economic dominance of 
Virginia in 1860 could have been jeopardized and then decimated by 

?pwpr Ih^f ,m'\"' "'3^*' ^"'""'^ °" considering that 

fewer than 25% of Virgi , m owned slaves at all. and that the 

ffi.TJj'^n^"- 'Jo^n' population had declined from 48% in 

1830 to 30% in 1860. Wh^ acial and psychological forces tipped the 
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balance toward secession? What changes in apportionment, education, 
and governance might have resulted in a different response from 
Virginia? If Virginia had not joined the South Carolina secession, 
would there have been a war? If the western Virginians, who opposed 
slavery, had had their proportional share in the state government, 
would they have split off to form their own state? What if..? 

*n *ll n°c^^*^^?f"f^*^ Assembly refused to approve the 14th Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution, which granted full citizenship to former 
slaves so Congress installed Military District #1. with federal troops 
and a federally-appointed governor. Virginia was an occupied territory 
no longer a state. ^* 

The 1868 Constitution In October of 1867', delegates were elected 
and two months later a constitutional convention met in Richmond, under 
the chairmanship of Judge John C. Underwood. Judge Underwood had 
presided over the Norfolk grand jury proceedings against Jefferson Davis 
in 1855, and his tirades prompted a running battle with The Petersburg 
iDdex, and The Richmond Whig. The Index termed Hi"; Honor an "absurd 
blasphemous, cowardly, devilish, empirical, fanati:al, ghoulish, 
horrible, ignorant, jacobinical . . .Yankeeish zero." (See Chapter 29 

Reconstruction," in Dabney for a colorful account of the Judge's brief 
and stormy stay in Virginia, and a description of the mob-orator. 
Reverend James W. Hunnicutt, a former slave-owner and secessionist who 

blossomed as a fiery foe of the Virginia whites" and provided interim 
leadership vor the Republican Party.) 

Congress had passed laws that disenfranchised all former Confederate 
or state officials who had fought for the Confederacy. All state and 
local officers had to "recognize and accept the civil and political 
equality of all men before the law" and swear that they had "never 
voluntarily borne arms against the United States." This "Ironclad Oath" 
kept nearly all white leaders from public office, and, in fact, from 
voting. It should also be recognized that it had been against the law to 
teach a slave to read or write, so there were few literate blacks who 
might be available for public office or even to vote. (The 15th 
Amendment was not passed until 1870.) There are stories of some amazing 
former slaves and freedmen who had managed to learn to read and write. 
Many taught themselves. (Your library should have biographies and 
collections of vignettes.) 

Two blacks. Dr. Thomas Bayne and Lewis Lindsay (a Richmond Delegate) 
were frequent speakers at the convention, and the Delegate from Prince 
Edward and Appomatto.x, J. W. D. Bland, was identified as "the most 
thoughtful and able Negro member." Two years later. Bland (then a member 
of the Virginia Senate) had the misfortune to be among 62 persons killed 
when part of the Capitol's second floor collapsed undfr the weight of a 
cr-owd gathered for a Supreme Court hearing. Might the racial history of 
Virginia have oeen different if this capable young leader had chanced to 
be in another part of the building at that moment? 

It is generally acknowledged that approval of the entire Underwood 
Constitution (including the Ironclad Oath and the disenfranchisement 
provisions) would have resulted in black control of the politics and 
government of Virginia. The military governor ordered the referendum 
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postponed and a "Committee of Nine" worked out a "compromise": suffrage 
for all men including blacks in return for the separation of the vote 
into two questions: 1) the oath and disenf ranchisement provisions; and 
ILJnl 3^-" ^ °^ the constitution. A tense and dirty campaign 
nllV A approval of the constitution and the rejection of the 

oath and disenf ranchisement, and the election of a slate of 
conservatives. The political mastermind responsible for this turn of 
events was General William Hahone, "The Hero of the Crater." (He had 

SnSn'n^t^JL'poS'^J"^ '^i!'" °? t'-^oPs When they bogged 

down outside Petersburg attempting to cut off Richmond's supply lines 
south and west.) Mahone managed to split the Republicans by convincing 
them to nominate a black (Dr. J. D. Harris of Hampton) to be lieutenant 
governor then maneuvering the Republicans-who-would-not-support-a-black 
to. nominate a separate and more conservative ticket, which he then talked 
the Conservative Party into endorsing. It was clever - and successful 

1 ^VJ*u °^ chaotic convention described with great detail and 
color by Dabney (Chapter 29); the Constitution that emerged contained 
some enduring provisions: a statewide system of public schools, a 
written secret ballot, and a property tax to be equal and uniform for 
various types of property, with the greatest burden to fall on land. 

The.Underv;ood Constitution Included the full citizenship of blacks 
thus '.ntisfying the federal government, which removed the Military 
Governor and troops, and Virginia was readmitted to t.he Union in '1870 
Some other southern states were under military jurisdiction until 1877. 

The Underwood Constitution also required a wnship form of county 
government, which failed to take root. The provision was subsequently 
removed from the document. 

Virginians pitched in after the Civil War to rebuild the cities and " 
. ^T^ora the farms The tobacco crop in 1866 was back almost to the 1860 
level, though worldwide depression and played-out soils (that required 
costly fertilizers) took their toll after that. New varieties of 
tobacco, grown in Kentucky and Ohio, becam- more popular and Virginia's 
share of the market dropped dramatically. 

131t 1900 . Hahono had studied engineering at Vira^-nia Military 
Institute, and before the war he had been the Preside , Chief Engineer 
and Superintei.dent of the Norfolk & Petersburg Railroad! After the war 
he quickly restored the tracks to working order and used his powers of ' 
^.![hnr?!?" ^HJ !° P"sh legislation through the General Assembly, 

authorizing the merger of several small railroad lines into the Atlantic 
Hiss ssippi, and Ohio. This through line gave Virginia direct railroad 
service across the southern tier of the state - from Norfolk ^o 
Petersburg Lynchburg, and Bristol. The state also sold its one-third 
financial interest in the railroads, which dated back to original 
construction investments. 

Hahone used his organizing abilities to found the Readjuster Party, 
dedicated to "readjusting" the state's $30 million debt downward to $21 
minion. ($15 million had been charged to the new state of West 
k i?Mu ^1"! °^ reasoning was opposed by the Funders, who 
believed that Virginia could keep its honor only by honoring its full 
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obligations. Mahone proposed to finance other state services notablv 
schoo s. with the money not paid to creditors. The Readju ^e^s won a 
majority in the General Assembly in 1879 and again in 1881 when ?he J 

senate. His bid for reelection in 1887 failed, as did hU camoaian fn/ 
governor n 1889. Mahone's coordination of th^ rai'road linero ' 
Virginia is remembered as a significant aid to the tate' economv 
(Chapter 30 in Dabney, "The Era of Mahone/ gives a colorful demotion 
ILL^'' 'i^'K?^'"'"'^'' general weighing aboS? 100 poSnd ' Suh a 
D2???i^.r • ^" ^^^^ executive ability Snd 

urena s. oteiia was his wife and mother of his 13 childrpn The n-h 
grade text Londy 8. Adams. Virginia. ThP Ppnp u!' il^!!!.^^ a 
3-page spotlight on Mahone. "A Virginia Railroad Giant.") • ^ 

The 1890s were a rough political decade - full of vote buvina 
ballot box stuffing, and mounting pressures for segregation Sr T 
Was ngton. a graduate of Hampton Institute, became a'natnalfg re 
raising money for Tuskegee Institute in Alabama from affluent northerners 
not JocHs'o "Jh ^P?^%°f,^q"^lity of opportunity with them and d d 

i u*tr®5*^['^"9 3^P®^*^ °f social integration. In the 

South, he worked behind the scenes trying to head off the Jim Crow iL.; 

Jhhh7h\° ^''"""V '"^^'y "^^^ °f the centurj He wa 

Ho. J!J f I'^if 1°"'^ ''^^"9 ^"-^ militant., but others say it is 

doubtful that he could have had much success at steiwning the widespread 

ar!d'Ha°IpS:'''''°"' '''' ''''''''' efforts f^J'^u^ke'gee 

The Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company was founded and 
irnv^Hp^pf I" contracts, and the C & 0 expended U trlks to 

provide easier transport of materials to the site. Virginia was able to 
take some steps toward recovery from the war. but -it woSd be another 
S Srox'im':?e't P^^^^°^^ ^^^^^"^^'^ capita ?ncomew d ' 

Sri Lw 5?^n n? T'^f - °f the 19th 

century saw Virginia's agricultu-al economy beqin to exoanri a<: y-a4iy.n=.^c 

connected truck-fanning areas to populatioJI ceniers 'e ! ? e r 1 d 

line built up the Eastern shore to Washington. D. c.) An interest 

deve opment during this period was the promot<o.n and speculation of lanH 

a? a'"'?he' ?or;'f"'r '''' centered on'the Lex^n Eon-guenal Sa- 1 w 
area The story features a banker absconding with $180,000 of bank 
Vnl'^'\^^t construction of several factories and mi ?s and the reputad 
!Sb'ne"1pp' I'tllt ""'"^ °' Marlborough. See the descHpt"Sn"1^ 

8y 1893. the fanners were organized and searching for leaders 
ISJann'^r.'^T^ the financial panic. In other sEates' popul f t groups 
sprang up to advance the causes of the fanners against the industrill 

eSd:.si; n'' VT'i'"?;"'^' ^^^9inia. the fanners ou d the ' * 
leadership of the landed gentry on their side, and the movement wa«; 
turned conservative. The abolition of slaver^ ad the SepressL 
following the Civil War brought an end to the plantation system 
Margina growers were fore i out of business and many p an?at on owners 

?o 19 ac?esTl9So ' ''''''' ''"^ acres in 60 
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nnntiii 11^^^°:^ l^^^^ elected by the General Assembly, and the 
leldeJ h n iTthi l''^'^'\^/°^^^\-^^oms S. Martin, who had assumed 
B?? JIrt . Pf'-^y. °n the death of John S. Barbour, in 

Ifrn fn lVK^ ^oj^s^fof- niore than two decades and lead, in 

IIZlIa the forty years of Byrd organizational control. Republicans 

SJjn^ °^ ''^^^'^^ ^" the party, and feuding anS 

snooying still complicated political affairs in some rural counties 

the^new'cent'ur'y!'"' °"' ^PP^^^ ''^^^^^ 

VIRGINIA IN THE EARLY iqnn«; 

The 1902 Constitution- In reaction to the vote-buying and ballot box 
stuffing that characterized politics in the 1890s. man^ s?ates in the 
III "P ^^^^^ --egistration and voting regulat Sns in 

the early 1900s. Waves of immigration threatened the political pSwer 
t.^rn r^h- ^""""^^'•'"t had adopted a literacy test iS 1855. and by the 
turn of the century, most of the Southern states and others scattered 
atJlnfJ^ V "^"-f.-i^^tituting literacy tests and poll taxes in an 

attempt to limit the voting public to those whom they thought were most 
1 kely to understand and have a financial stake in the politicaran! 
iHfficel""" ~ *° political establishment 

Race was only one consideration in the debates, since poor whites 

i^nn^P IJ^ ° V^r'^.' 'J"""' *h^* ""^"y Virginians were reluctant to 
iKh^ "understanding- clause as the condition for registration (they 
thought it demeaning), and it stayed on the books less than two years 
^PmJrl''^.K\''' f^l'' ^""P"^^^ 1321) a much more stMngent 

Constitution, and it remained part of the law for many years. 

^-,v ?H Constitution and subsequent legislation established the poll 
tax and literacy requirements to limit voting to a relatively small 

coni H^^pS^JnVf °^ ^'""f'' 3'"*''^ ^"^ "^^Ithy urban men. generally 

considered to be social, economic, and political conservatives, dedicated 
to keeping government lean and taxes low. ueaicaxea 

HmJc°n^*5r ^" this constitution were additional . 

limits on the legislature, including strict controls on bonds and the 
removal of the 7868 Constitution provision that required a referendum 
every twenty years on the calling of a constitutional convention 
(Remember Jefferson's letter of 1816?) 

r.=.-nIIlL^^^*! Corporation Commission also was established to regulate 
"rln^p^ Z""* ll^^^' Cf.rpor8t<ons. Dabney states (po. 438-9) that they 
•'conferred on the coiw.sslon a wider jurisdiction than that enjoyed by 
any sim-.lar state agmy in this country, before or since. The dire 
predictions of 'chaos* have, of course, not been remotely borne out. And 
while the commission has been subjected to occasional criticism. She 
corporations have been, and are. among its staunchest supporters, while 
the public has benefitted greatly." Some Virginians have disagreed wUh 
Dabney 's view of the public benefit. '^dsreea witn 
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■Decades later. Henry Howell, legislator and lieutenant governor 
Democrat and populist, and frequent gubernatorial candidate 
campaigned on the slogan "Keep the Big Boys Honest" and zeroed 
in on the S.C.C. (State Corporation Commission, which he saw as 
the tool of the utilities and big corporations. He fought for 
consumer advocates on the board, and testified repeatedly that 
the utilities should not be able to raise rates to the public to 

°^ ""^stakes and inefficiencies. In 

1972-73, all three judges on the Commission retired — one after 
48 years one after 25 years, and one after 15 years on the 
Job. A new" commission has changed thr procedures to be more 
responsive to public concerns, but the controversies boil up 
anew each time there are rate hearings or appointments to the 
three-person comm ssion. (The term is now set at six years.) 
Start a file of clippings to augment the information in the two 

^^ ? notebook. Be ready next time the S.C.C. 
hits the headlii'ies. 

th^ «l!?pJr"""jL??'* came from the 1902 convention was NOT submitted to 
the voters ~ small wonderl It was proclaimed by the delegates to be th'^ 

s%"Ka% ons° hJ5'.J°""°rS'''' ^" ''''' °f '''''' comnllTtl and ega? 
stipulations that it would be put to a vote. Obviously, the 

ilnTlif^J T *° '^^P* f'-o"' the polls! Appeals 

went all the way to the U. S. Supreme Court, which refused to intervene. 

ip^nnJ^ Vj^h two decades of this century featured the Anti-Saloon 
ullln/^ I Women's Christian Temperance Union, political activity by 
Method sts and Baptists, and the Reverend Doctor James Cannon. Jr who 
was almost demoniacal in his driving determination to dry up the'ild 
SIm"-' "^^^^ "^""^y °" t° n°te that «the era of the 

nf 5^rn^„J! ^" Virg nia." The Local Self-Government Association 

of E ^'"^ ^o' ^'''Tr^ ^^^''^^ Association organized the opponents 
°L?H ''^^erend Cannon dubbed The Richmond Times-Pi snatch 

Bold, Brave Boys of the Bottle," and cl aimed theit' motto was "Give Us 

a lX°:«? ^nf' "'ft'" referendum and 

tJS un I f"PP°"d to disappear. Hoarders descended 

on the liquor stores and quantities were sold before the law went into 
t lnll:. Each househo der was allowed out-of-state liquor totaling a quart 
a month (or three gallons of beer or one gallon of wine) and it evidently 
¥hPn W V?"'^^ IBth Amendment dried up the out-of-state suppl?es 
i,! ,h7;? and bootleggers moved in and thousands of otherwise 

law-abiding citizens began violating the law." (Dabney, p. 461) 



THE BYRD 0RGAK'T7ATTn N AND THE iq2B CONSTITUTTON 

th,t"°''?'l!^^S*^°''!'' ""achine? I don't know much about 

ie J;;'Jm^? busy in Washington for too many years. ..I would say 

we are just a loose organization of friends who believe in sound 

biSr iri962 "^"^ "'""^ °" ^"h 
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.i«.m5 It? loo ely-kn t group of Virginians, no members.vip. no roll. 

tlT.Vnf ^ '3^"^' ^^^""^ ^"l^^' «ho are interested in the 

welfare of Virginia, who are supremely interested in giving Virginia good 
government "So said Governor Oohn S. Battle in a statement some Jearf 
earlier. Both quotes are found in the Morris & Sabato book. Virginia 

S?rai'n'!'rL'!K ^^^^l^-l'' ' Published by the Institute of Governifii^itllid the 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce (new edition due shortly). 

V.O. Key in « Southern Politics." (p. ig) called the Byrd 
organization a -Political museum piece, controlled by an oligarchy "that 
demonstrates a sense of honor, an aversion to open venality, a degree of 
sensitivity to public opinion, a concern for efficiency in 
administration, and, so long as it does not cost much, a feeling of 
social responsibility." leeimaoT 

+n r-tll^lT'^ll T^l ^^"^ restricted electorate allowed the control 
to remain in the hands of a small number o' n. The Democratic 
candidate was generally unopposed, and th« .maries were won with the 
votes of less than lOX of the adult population. There were no blazing 
issues, no charges of dishonesty, and few candidates willing to challenge 
the organization that reached into almost every courthouse and local 

pUDliC Ofrlce. 

wa. JSrLnioS'' l^L'^ ""^K^ politician of great -.alent and intuition. He 
was the nephew of Henry D. Flood of Appomattox, a close associate of 
Senator Martin, who had been the dominant figure in Virginia politics in 

?J'iSpT hoN f ^^^^^^'^ *° Virginia Senate in 1916. 

In 1923, he led the fight to defeat a $50 million bond issue to build 
Highways. In 1926, he was elected governor, with the support of the 
wn!!kpr!?lh%h"''?^ populace. He was a reformer. After his election, he 
worked with the General Assembly to appoint a Constitutional Revision 
Commission, and to pay several'thousand dollars for a management study of 
Vf2ll\^, government by the New York (I) Bureau of Municipal Research, to 
streamline the structure of government. The consultants, the commission 
and the governor introduced efficiencies and economies that e'iiminated 
Jobs, and reorganized and consolidated departments and agencies. He 
wooed new industries to Virginia and increased money for roads, 
education, and nental hospitals. His moves for economy and efficiency 
included the constitutional amendment forbidJing the use of general 
obligation bonds by the state, except under the most limited condition-.. 

l.ll "c^ n^^^f 30/ the slogan most frequently associated with 

narry Byrd. 

^ In a University of Virginia Npws i Pttpr (February 1963), Former 
Governor Colgate W. Garden, Jr., commented on the ultimate cost to 
JhS''^h financing legitimate and necessary capital improvements 
through the creation of authorities. Without the "full faith and credit" 
of the Commonwealth, the authorities had to pay much higher interest on 
A^l"^' [""^^"ently, they put the bonds on the market all at once, 
adding interest "up front." though much of the construction money 
actually was not needed until later. Hundreds of millions of dollars in 

n^r^pnu / ti'^t'^ *° taxpayers' bills, according to 

Garden s article. Tolls on highways and bridges of Virginia remain today 
as another legacy of the fear of borrowing in the name of the 
commonwealth. Since the stringent bond controls also affected Virginia 
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JSr*Ih!?rT'"!"i^' counties were forced to create authorities 

for their needed capital improvements. 

The management consultants, the commission, and the governor also cut 
the number of elected state officials to three: the gove?nor, lieStenaSS 
governor, and attorney general. Judges were to be elected by the General 
Assembly, and all other state officials were to be appointed by the 
nr^h"°^4I'*^r H"}^^^^ Assembly. The governor also gained control 
of the State Compensation Board, which controlled the pay for the local Iv 
elected Cc . stitutional Officers. (See University of y,Ur/ Z lat.^^ 
'-^"^'"^ 1" this notebook for more information on these offices.) — 

c*™^ l^? Constitution changes made Virginia's governor one of the 
strongest in the nation — some say, the strongest. In spite of these 

^^^^ °^ ^302 document was actually replaced and 
JSnJ^Lrh^^!!?"' considered only a revision, not a new constitution. 
Many anachronisms remained to be excised in 1971. This constitution is 
usually remembered as the one that enshrined "pay as you go" provisions 
in Virginia government. j a 

^i^.l^lll'^ TL^"' °^ "'""y books. James 

Latimer, former political columnist for The Richmond Times-Pi so atrh 
wrote a series of articles on Virginia's governors from the 1940s 
through the 1960s, which may soon be made available in reprint form 
for your ibrary. (The articles suimarized television programs 
l?rt?i ^'D*''^^ Virginia Educational Television and The 

Richmond Times-Dispatch. The television tapes may also be availibTe.) 

1960s - THE DECADE OF CHANGE 

io«;J^^ organization controlled Virginia from about 1925 until about 
1966, overlapping the periods of one-party rule in other parts of the 
ur,:Ji^\ ^tl ^"'P°''j3nt changes finally penetrated the Commonwealth, 
upsetting the unanimity of the leaders and eventually bringing about 
great changes in the social and political structure by what James Utimer 

JnH lllu P'^' °I ^"^'''^ hero-villains, the U. S. Supreme Ccur? 

and the U. S. Congress." 

1 - The Brown Decision - Brown v. Board of Education (^<i 'i&\ The 
Supreme Court overturned the Pl.ess y v. Ferouson nRR7) T;7TTn; that 
had allowed -separate but equal" facilities on railroad cars, and (by 
extension) n other public facilities. Separate was now recognized 
as not equal, £«nd the dilapidat.ed, poorly equipped, minimally 
financed schools for black children offered obvious proof. 
Segregated schools were ordered to integrate with "all deliberate 
speed." The Byrd organization devised "massive resistance" tactics 
of delay, closing of schools, and funding and tuition maneuvers 
vrejected by the courts) to postpone compliance. 

rnnr ^f ^L.y; ^^^^i'^^^^' ^ " ^he Supreme Court declared that federal 
courts could consider cases challenging representation in state 
legislatures In 1960, one-fifth of the population of the state of 
Florida lived in Dade County (which include^ Miami), yet it was 
represented by only one of the 38 senators and only 3 of the state's 
95 representatives. Rural representatives dominated almost every 
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l}^ If Jff^slature. and they were unlikely to redistrict themselves 
out of office unless ordered to do so by a federal court. Virginia 
was no exception. The 1962 redistricting attempt of the Virginia 
General Assembly was ruled (by the Supreme Court, in 1964) 
•inadequate, discriminatory, and unconstitutional. The principle of 
one-person, one-vote was to apply to both houses of a state 
legislature. 

3 - 24th Amendment to the Constitution - submitted to the states for 
ratification in 1962. This amendment outlawed the poll tax as a 

?^Hmpr"MJ°«?K^^r*''f ^"5' ^" ^^^^""^^ elections. James 

inil7!V^ K I^^ Coming Decade: A Political Sphinx," reprinted in 
^ZVrl . !?^°:,y^r^^"^ Governmpnt K Pnl4M..^ has likened the 
♦SJL the 24th Amendment to a dagger "pointed at the heart of the 
trad tional Virginia system of political control, the state poll tax 
and its entanglements of legal barbed wire that protected the voting 
booths from too-heavy popular invasion." Under the direction of the 
governor the General Assembly met in a special session to introduce 
a certificate of residency- that was to be filed six months before 
.. ^' assumption that only the most dedicated citizens 

would bother. This was promptly subjected to a test in the courts 
and was struck down. 

4 8. 5 - The Civil Rights Art & Voting Rights art (1964-65^ These two 
I???p"?ri'"^iJ ^''^^.^""ir'P *° discriminlE^y effect of 
tJaJ rl^ni;p/fn Jk^^II? V'^^J^ prohibited gerrymandered districts 

n!^] J lu ^f'^f "i^nut^on of political power of minorities in 
nn2^ ? f J^^^f^""- "^^^ °f Virginia was identified as 

one of the jurisdictions that had used the literacy test, and several 
specific areas in the state were cited for discriminator^ practices. 
This means they are required to obtain pre-clearance from the U. S. 
Department of Justice before changing any districts, provisions, or 
practices of registration or voting. In the past, many federal 
regulations had spawned state and local adaptations maximizing every 
loophole and requiring vigilance and court monitoring over a 
cunsiderable period of time. The pre-clearance provisio^is of Section 

5 of the Voting Rights Act prevent this short-circuiting of 
compliance. . 

Mf "f'^w! ^ Pf^o'' °f tremendous change, and the social and political 
life of Virginia was permanently altered. Some historians have said that 
a hundred years of resistance f.inally ended in the 1960s, when soSJhern 
states were forced to give up the legal discriminations of slave?y 

Kw Ji^^^^ 5°''"^" ''^"T! 9°ye''"°'' 1966 and followed through on the move 
fLn l P''^^"!"°i:.Albertis Harrison, to inaugurate a sales tax. More 
than a dozen localities in the state had already instituted a local sales 
tax, and the state feared that if it did not act, more local governments 
would fo low suit and the state would be unable to tap this channel of 
revenue in the future. Governor Godwin won approval of the 2% sales tax 
Ti L !plrrl Sr^'^S^'l;'' ^ a commitment to add another 

jTm^^rrK It^^^' "° ^^^^"9^ ^" the sales tax since that 

™'nit°^^Vl"'' ^•'"--J" ^384 - suggestions that the sales taxes in 
some other states are fairer, particularly for low-income people. The 
alternatives being proposed include a higher sales tax, but with food and 
drugs exempt. riH a sales tax that includes services, as well as goods 
Section F of this notebook will include information on these alternatives. 
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beneHrh';qlr°educ"a?Jon f 'Jf'? ^^^'^f °^ ^" ""^"^^^ bond issue to 
aimflZ nigner education in Virginia. His successor, Linwood Holton and 
almost every other political figure in the state joined the citizens ^ 
group supporting the referendum. The sales tax and bond issSe aave%t.te 
government much-needed revenue and voter approva? to acce erace ?^e 
S^r? ^"^P;°3ress of Virginia's institStions and program! nt 

llTal fll '^'3^"^" ^"^ taxes combineJ are^till 

Shi n,!J h ^"^f^e. though there are some questions of equity - 

who pays how much - being addressed by legislators and citizen arnun. 
?nT:lJ5' Commonwealth. Section F of'thif notebook iil i c^ude '^ 
information on these questions.) mciuae 

VIRGINIA'S iq71 CONSTITUTTflW 

Portions of the 1902 Constitution, principally •'•hose related tn thp 
powers of the governor, had been revised in 1928. but most o?t2e 
document had not been touched. The old dueling JroJisTon was still 
there, taking away the right to vote from those .who dueled «Lo e the 

?nn \n'"''K ^°''/ - " ^"^1 ^nd lose your vo?e H 
Innumerable amendments, some of which belonged instead in the legal code 
had swo en the document to 35.000 words. It was neither brief c ear 
con's??t2Jion"''"'°°' " ''''' °' "^"^^ criterJa for a "good"''"'' 

The Bill of Rights was given a significant addition. Citizens are 
■ "°V.Pr°*^'^*^^ f9a nst -any governmental discrimination upon the Easis of 
religious conviction, race, color, sex, or national oriain " ^Hn! 
your Delegate and Senator vote on'the Equal Ri^hEsAmedlent' ^What 
reasons did they give for their votes?) Amenament. What 

but 5ir?fJia's'^J^r^!°"n f I?''' --estrictions on bonds and debt, 

Dut Virginia s fiscal conservatism was maintained. Voting laws and tax 
law were changed to conform to national legislation and ^our? 
decisions. A process of succession and disability provisions for the 
irron'S°[ta?IL^r'"^''' ^"^^^^^^ ^■•ti^l^ was ov r a ed S 

wL Slso ?S^d°"Jr"I'°!;^ .'''"'f ^" ^^^^1^'"^" °f school age 

m:n"S^?:r1he°"fi;ftM:e:"°"^"^ ^"^ ~ P-tect]o^^^?:o^tre 

.,u>-«c?^" ^" Virginia Constitution must be approved by two 
tSpf °^ ^"""•'"^ Assembly, with an election between 

them and then the amendments must be approved by the voters The 1971 
amendments were broken into five public questions, all of ihich were 
approved by the voters of Virginia. 

17 articlerJnin"iS"\^^%or''' ''e°''9anized and consolidated 

IL r J??° 226 sections into 123. Albert L. Sturm analvzed 

the document (in a University of V irginia N.w. i Ptr.. vo M no if 
?manfna"? "'^I |t was not the far -reaching, innova t^^e,' and ^ 
imaginatve document that might have come from our 18th Century Virginia 
IsJ ao? men?''^''^.''"' considered to be an improveHent'over t e 

JoliticarLw?J* P Virginia's voters. Sturm and othir 

political scientists have already suggested some topics for discussion by 
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lit !ho ^> chanqUq the reapportionment process to 
put the responsibil ty in the hands of some body other than the General 
' ir'' °f governor whether mo e t an one 

So^rnnr J2.Sn '^TJ' ^"d lieutenant 

governor being elected as a team, as is done in many other states. 4) 
the granting of more power to local government, 5) the state 
Involvement in the positions of the local constitutional officers, and 6) 
Jefferson's concern in 1816, some provision to facilitate public 
J?^n n?rSln" °^ ^ constitutional revision commission. (Our 

roc?I II 'f^' "^"^^ and alter the constitution 

rests with the people, yet the voters' only act is to say yes or no to 
specific wordings after the commission's work is accomplished.) 

Now, let's stop and review a bit... with two columns by Charles 
McDowell who summarized the whole history and situation in November of 
1977, and again during the gubernatorial race in 1981. 

VIRGINIA POLITICS: A SHORT HISTORY 
Charles McDowell 

Reprinted by permission from Richmond Times-Disoatch . Nov. 4, 1973 

TSnm,?? leading politicians in Virginia once included George Washington. 
Thomas Jefferson, George Mason. James Madison, James Monroe and Patrick 
Henry, all at the same time. Things have thinned out somewhat in 
Virginia politics since that time, haven't they? 

hphU^ l^l^^'t T "^^^^ profusion of giants prior to the Revolutionary 
^.rl ! beginning at Jamestown in 1607, Capt. John Smith pretty 

much ran the show. He believed strongly in the work ethic, carried a 
sword and wore an iron hat. and his leadership came to be generally, if 
grumpily, respected. aenerany, ir 

f^c.ii^T embarrassed to report that I don't know how John Smith stood on 
fiscal integrity. 

rn=.iIJf Smith administration, working through Pocahontas, tried to make a 
coalition with the Indians. The degree of success varied. Sometimes it 
worked and sometimes there were massacres. 

Pocahontas, thought she was an ethnic American, or member of a 

^ well-known fanner named John Rolfe. He made a 
5"pg"^3^" tobacco trade and became the first Byrd Democrat in 

In 1619, Gov. George Yeardley arrived from England with a plan to set 
hLrl «'"?h Assemblie.. for the better establishinge of a Commanwealth 
heere. The spelling was funny but the Virginians instinctively 
understood that Yeardley was talking about politics. 

ThGy promptly elected 22 burgesses, two from each of the 11 major 
plantations in the colony. Nearly all the burgesses were either the 
owners or sons of the owners of the plantations. 

.t.t!'??I?!f J continued to elect the same kind of representation to the 
state legislature until the 1950s when Northern Virginia began to elect 
an occasional real estate man. 

Virginia politics rocked along under increasingly irritating British 

2l ""JnT f'V 'J'Jr' °f ""^"'•y ^hen a groSp of young 

men most of whom had been radicalized at the College of William ..nd 

n 4^^""^! f Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg and decided to found the 
umttju states. 
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(McDowell article cont'd) 

the Co^ItU^H?'" th.e Declaration of Independence. Madison wrote 

the Constitution. Mason wrote the Bill of Rights (which was 

Hke'lfa'^f h.m'"'^";,''^"'"""?™'' °' Polltl". iill the others seemed to 
A J iV. Jeffet'son. for example, founded both the Damntratir 

o?iSs of JStS Jt??? to found two parties, but the 

orators of both still regularly attest that he did. 

f.. y^r- "*''oh was the next really big thing to come alono 
after th! Virginia Dynasty quit running the country had a definite 
effect on politics In Virginia. This became apSa?ent after the war whan 
the two main parties in Virginia turned out to be Ihe Funders and th. 
Readjusters. Parties with such names obviously coJfd no? loSg'"' 

labor, black voters and assorted anti-sales-taxers in 19^9 

Manone was a railroad tycoon - Virginia's original "biq bov " Hp 
also was a populist. What do you think of that? ^ ^' 

stirred Sp r^erriMe^^fnnS"^?^' 'I^ ^5' Rfadjusters after the Civil War 
itirrea up a terrible cloud of dust. People switched oarties a inf :>nH 
both parties' factions fought a lot. Parties canged tSe^r name ''fe^ 
Out IV^l'T^?^ ^'''l' ""^^^ overwrought. " 

todav nr 111 ^IT ^Jf ^^^^^^atic and Republican parties that we know 

^Se Ler'hanTn^^r^^So^b* ""^^^ The Democrats go? 

tne upper hand over the Republicans, and Thomas Staples Martin's 
organization got the upper hand within the Democra?? party 

Hon -I f ^^^^ t"""" °f the century, and it was the 

beginning of the Byrd Organization. Harry Flood By rd Sr came alona tn 
take over the organization in the 1920s ^ *° 

The Republicans had retired to the mountains and the vallevs in thp 

?S I'tSeTwere'h'fard'S'^' I''' some'^oJ^^^e "o^^ 

xnere, tney were heard from rarely and then mostly protestina that tho 
Byrd Democrats in Richmond were appointing their judgerand el ec'Jra? 
boards and treating them badly in all kinds of wajs el^.oral 

When the Byrd Organization would be challenged bv the anti-Rvrri u.inn 
of the Democratic party, the Republicans would come the Democra? r^ 
pr mary and help - who? - the Byrd Organization Poking bac? on U 
this seems strange, but it must have made sense at the t me " ' 

to tie failteTi"''?" ''''V' ''''' ^° suffer reverses ;ttributable 
announce its demise every year or so until the presen?! ""^^""'^ ^° 
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(McDowell article cont'd) 

The Democratic party split into three factions. The Reoublican 
party being smaller, split into two. Internal Ca faJ and ge a 

ppm!^ r." "f^^^f "^^^y ^' Byrd. Jr.. a Democrat with a 

Republican following, became an independent senator neither party could 
Dear, mi.s E. Godwin. Jr.. a Democratic governor and ally of Byrd. 
became a Republican and promptly was elected governor again. Henry 
Jjf J • ^ J"^^^^ Democrat, became an independent and then returned to 
the Democrats less iberal for the experience. Political scientists 
determined, meanwhile, that Howell had a unique appeal both to liberals 

^Jp nf'Jh!/"rj K^T*^'"^"^" Sy^d- Not knowing what to 

n»ake of that, they dubbed Howell a populist. 

nnnnJ?cJ^u "f to^-^al election of 1977, the Democrats put forward the 
populist Howell at the head of a ticket containing a Lyndon Johnson 

bv Go;5?n%"2H\'^;'.°r''''' "^^^ Republicans offered a ticke? b? ssed 

a^.MpH n?H f^"'*?^?^ ^' the conservative son of 

a fabled old foe of the Byrd Organization. 

arp iSpnS?f ""^^"^^^ t^'is article with the comment: "There actually 
are people who think we are going to clear up the whol^ thing on Tuesday." 



VIRGINIA POLITICS: A SHORT GUIDE 
Charles McDowell 

Reprinted from Richmond Times-Dispatch. April 11, 1981 

1 y?''9^"if/"d New Jersey will have the nation's on'y gubernatorial 
!^c^;3nIl^M • r^r* ■^^'^^"'eans many reporters from other states will be 
visiting Virginia in search of national trends, local color and firsthand 
evidence t at Charles Robb and Marshall Coleman are not the sSme person 

thesl viI?^I^^"V^°l;■^^"^''' *° ^^^^^^^^ P^''^*^-^ ■'"t^^^ed to help 
these visitors. • Virginians can read the guide without serious risk of 
encountering any new ideas. 

BACKGROUND: Virginia is in transition frcm Byrd Organization 
n? iJl LiL? "nsultant politics. The once dominant conservatives 
of the Organization have not been a major factor in the Democratic Party 
^- 111'. J^^^ h^^^ settled for dominating the Republican Party, 
which they had kept in reserve for a rainy day. 

The Republicans have carried Virginia for president, U. S. senator 
and governor ever since, and they have occupied nine of the state's lo' 
seats in the House. 

Now the Democrats are fighting back. Iney are trying to be as 
conservative as the Republicans. They have hired a national media 
consultant to put on a television campaign for their candidate for 
governor. Charles Robb. a handsome young man with a dark suit and a 
striped necktie. 

The Republicans have increased their effort similarly. They. too. 
5nr%JH'^ U-i^r^] ""''^^ consultant to put on a television campaign 
!?^h . •? governor. Marshall Coleman, a handsome young man 

with a dark suit and a striped necktie. 

other^'^'^^^'^^* ^° ""''^''a*^ """s* "lo^e conservative than the 
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(McDowell article cont'd) 

TACTICS: Robb, who is perceived as conservative but as not being 
specific enough about it, has to be very definite and forceful, even in 
casual comments about the weather. 

Coleman, who is perceived in some quarters as not always having been 
entirely conservative, has to be comprehensively and aggressively so 
Coleman also is handicapped by a reputation for humor; he has to be 
absolutely grim. 

^ POWER OF THE PARTIES: The relative power of the parties in Virginia 
IS important to this election. The Democrats are weak. The Republicans 
are not much stronger. 

Most Virginians are independents, whatever they say they are, or even 

„nJi''^Jr'';.°"o^ ^iif '^'y- ^^^^ "^•'•'y ^' Byrd. Or., they tend 
IrJii r "^JV?"' '^fPI!''^!""'- B"*' ^150 like Byrd, they are unwilling to 
break completely with their Democratic heritage. Why close doors? These 
people have been able to elect Mills Godwin as their governor twice, once 
In Lacii party. They enjoy electing a heavy majority of Democrats to 
locil office and the legislature while stocking Washington with 
Republicans. 

Virginians are skeptical of the parties, and especially skeptical of 
people who attend dull party meetings, make phone calls and knock on 
doors. Virginians assume, frankly, that Democratic workers are liberal 
kooks. They suspect that Republican workers are just climbers. 

CRUCIAL SUPPORT: Some heavy Richmond businessmen known as The Main 
Street Crowd or The Coalitipn could help either candidate by signifying 
that they are distinctly less unenthusiastic about him than his opponent. 

^ Former Gov. Godwin could help his fellow Republican Coleman, by 
giving him halfhearted endorsement. So far, his one-tenth-hf.arted " 
endorsement seems to hurt. 

Senator Byrd probably could tip it by saying somethi.ig — almost • 
anything — publicly. But he won't 

Henry Howell, Virginia's liberal, could damage either candidate by 
getting enthusiastic about him. 

Sen. Warner will be helpful to Coleman in conventional political 
ways, but also to Robb in an inspirational way — proof that Virginia 
will accept a relative novice for high office if he is conservative and 
industrious and has a touch of celebrity, a daik suit and a striped tie. 

NEWS MEDIA: The most important part of the campaign to see on 
television will be Bob Squier'.s spots for Robb and Bailey/Deardourff ' s 
for Coleman That will bs the simple version. The newspapers will carry 
the subtleties and complexities, which are the stuff of Virginia 
"^II^^u^'u It^^l^ Times-Dispatch for the detail and mystical insight 
with which the Vatican newspaper covers the Curia; The Roanoke Times for 
the flavor of a mountain feud; The Washington Post for the observations 
of an urbane traveler in Bulgaria. 

^f'^''LI'^i^' B°*^ candidates are looking batter than a guide like 
this Is likely to let on. Robb seems to have a slight edge now. He will 
need it when President Reagan decides to make a trip to Virginia and tell 
us who is more conservative than whom. 
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VIRGINIA -IN THE 1980s ~ A TWO-PARTY STATE 



John Dalton won that election that Charles McDowell mentioned at the 
end of the first article above. The Republicans elected three governors 
in a row, though both houses of the General Assembly remained under 
Democratic control. In 1981, Charles Robb led a Democratic ticket that 
won the races for governor, lieutenant governor, and attorney general. 
In 1984, Virginia's two U. S. Senators and the majority of Virginia's 
Congressmen are Republicans. Voters are electing Republicans in some 
local elections, in addition to a scattering of independents. University 
of Virginia political analyst Larry Sabato constructed a political scale 
for comparing the ten Virginia Congressional Districts as they voted in 
1982: 

Host Democratic Closely Divided Host Republican 

4th 2nd, 1st, 9th 6th, 7th 

8th, 10th 5th, 3rd 

In 1983, Virginia was 47th in the nation in percentage of eligible 
voters registered and last in percentage of those eligible who actually 
voted. A statewide effort was begun to improve these percentages. See 
the News Letters which follow in this notebook for details on recent 
elections, and some historic background on elected and appointed offices. 
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PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF VIRGINIA HISTORY. MORE BOOKS ARE 
LISTED IN SECTION A, SEE YOUR LOCAL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSTORES, 

Bass, Jack, and DeVries, Walter, The Trans formation of Southern Politics 
New York: Basic Books, Meridian, 1977, Chapter "Out of the Byrd 
Cage," is an easy-to-read, 30-page summary of events, 1945 to 1975. 

Bowles, George, Pages from the Virginia Story . Charlottesville: Maiden 
Lane Press, 1979, Short and readable articles, written by a talented 
story-teller, highlighting interesting people and incidents, 

Buni, Andrew. The Negro in Virginia Politics (1902-1965) . 
Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1967. 

Morris, Thomas R», and Sabato, Larry J. Virginia Government & Politics . 
Institute of Government and Virginia Chamber of Commerce, 1984. (Your 
school library should order at least onel) 

Dabney, Virginius. Virginia, the New Dominion , New York; Doubleday & 
Company, 1971. This work, now available in paperback, offers a great 
quantity of information and insights on the personalities and 
political intrigues of different periods. It is useful as a major 
reference work, and you wiV ^ , it valuable to use in conjunction 
with other books and artic * ^at offer different points of view 

Federal Writers' Project, Lav My Burden Down: A Folk History of Slavery. 
Ed., B. A. Botkin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. A 
volume of "interviews with former slaves. Available in many 
libraries, and well worth reading. Recommended for students. 

Key, V.O., Southern Politics . New York: Random House, 1949. An 

entertaining and critical summary of each state's political history 
until the time of writing. Obviously out of date. Frequently quoted 
and well worth reading. 

League of Women Voters of Virginia, Your Virginia State Government . I9u3. 

Moger, Allen W., Virginia: Bourbonism to Bvrd, 1B70-1925. 

Charlottesville: University Press of Virginia, 1968. Recommended 
for insights on Virginia political history. 

Virginia State Library. A Hornbook of Virginia History . Virginia State 
Library Publications, 1983. A well-written narrative plus lists of 
documents, governors, historic places, and other information. Many 
illustrations beautifully printed, and a bibliography organized by 
historic periods. Your school library should have at least one copy. 

Wilkinson, J. Harvie III, Harry Bvrd and the Changing Fare of Virginia 
Politics, 1945-1966 . Charlottesville: University Pj-ess of Virginia, 
1968. An important source for any research on this period. 
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THE 1985 STATEWIDE ELECTION IN VIRGINIA: 
HISTORY QUIETLY WRIT LARGE 
by Larry Sabato 



The author ts auociate professor in the 
Woodrow Wilson Deportment of Govern* 
ment and Foreign Agatrs at the University 
of Viriinta. 



This ^ewj Utter is an excerpx from a 
chapter in the forthcomtnff Vtrcina Voie$ 
19t>I9U, to be published by the Institute 
of Qovemmenx m 1987, Many tables and 
footnotes have been deleted for lack of space. 

Every cicaion is lignificini in its own 
piAa ind time, but few eicctionj gain more 
thin pauing mention in the pages of history. 
The 1985 Virginia statewide election wilt 
almost certainly be one of the long-remem- 
bcTtd few. Not only did voters elect the first 
black and the first woman to statewide office, 
but ti:.c they signalled the political moder.* 
ation their state and the emergence of 
Virginia as a leader in the New South. And 
while the political rvlebook in the Old Do- 
minion has not been thrown away, it has 
dearly been revised, and both pinies and all 
future candidates must take note. The irony 
1$ that luch a dramatic. history*making elec- 
tion iaikd to engage the voters; the 1985 
election witnessed one of Uit lowest turnouts 
m raoem years. 

GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS 

Ekction Day 1985 brought Democrats 
their second consectJtive sweep of the three 
sutewide offices. GeraJd Balilet won the 
fovemonhip over his Republican opponent 
wyatt Durrettc with 55.2 percent of the vote. 
That was an even larger proportion than 
Charles RobbH 53.5 percent in 1981 (though 
slightly less than Republican John Dalton's 
1977 victory margin of 55.9 percent), fialiles 
swept 68 of 95 counties and 31 of 41 cities. 



and he carried all ten cdhgressional districts.' 
Only in the traditionally Republican Pied- 
mont Sevei.th and Richmond-area Third dis- 
iricu was the gybemaiorial contest reason* 
»bly close. Baliles* sLrcable triumph was built 
mainly on large margin; in T»dewaier. North- 
em Virginia* and the far Southwest. 

Douglu Wilder beat Republian John Chi- 
chester to win the lieutenant governorship in 
a much closer contest. He secured 51.8 per- 
cent of the vote, and carried <8 of 95 counties 
and 25 of 41 dUes. Seven of the ten con- 
gressional districu gave WiWer a majority; 
the Democrat lost only the Piedmont Sev- 
enth, the Southside Fifth, and his home 
district, the Richmond-area Third. Mary Sue 



Teny attracted the broadest electoral coali- 
tion of all in her successful bid for the aitomcv 
general^ seat over Republican candidate W'd- 
Uim*Buster*0*Brien. Her 61.4 percent state- 
wide vote enabled her to add all but 6 counties 
and 4 cities to her column. Not only did she 
cmy all ten congressional districu. but she 
received 60 percent or more of the vote m 
all but one of them (the Piedmom Seventh). 

The Democrats built their victories on 
strong support from the young, from blacks, 
and to a lesser degree, from women. Those 
under the age of 40 were especially likelv to 
have backed the Democrau. with their elders 
tilting relatively more toward the GOP. Just 
a year earlier, younger voters had fueled 
Ronald Reagan's landslide presidential re* 
election in Virginia; those aged 18-24 had 
given Reagan his largest lead of any age 
group. 



CALENDAR OF UPCOMING EVENTS 

February 4, 12, aitd 20: Social Studies teachers are invited to pick one of these 
dat« to attend a Way LegtsUtive Seminar at the General Assembly in 
Richmond. These leminan. sponsored by the Teacher Resource Service at the 
r?^""^"'* will increase educators* knowledge of Virginia government 
and thepohiical process. Each seminar will include meetingt with General Assembly 
membcis, bnefmgs by kgttUtive staff and lobbyists, an introduction to the Office 
of LegtsUuve ServKts, and ume to attend committee hearings. 
The rcfistratiorj fee is S5.00. and space in each seminar u limited. For more 
liSTioJ) 92S«!' ^""^^ ^^"^ ^ 

V:^.' Retjonal Seminar for Locally Elected Treasurer*, to be 
held at the CharkMiesville Omni Hotel (formeriy the Raduson); sponsored by the 
TJc«ure« Association o^^^ Scminan will also be held in BUcksburg on 

March ^7 and m WiUiamsburg on March 13.14. To register or get more 
information, contact Alfred Anderson. Treasurer. Roanoke County, P.O. Box 3700 
Roanoke. VA 24015; phone (703) 387^89. 
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Black, voted overuhclminglv Democratic 
(as will be ."iscmsed shonly;, but the white 
vote was more split and less RepubUcan than 
usual. No Dt.::ocraii? nominee for governor, 
U.S. senator, or president since 1965 has 
received a majority of the white vote in 
Virgima, and 1985 proved to be no exception. 
Nevcnhclcss, Baliles' 48 percent showing 
«nong whites was the highest in the two 
decades since 1965, better even than Robb's 
^ percent share in 1981. While WUder lost 
while voles by a strcable margin (44 percent 
for Wilder to 56 percent for Chichester), his 
proporuon of the white vote, in and of itself, 
was no imill ichicvcmem for the first major- 
party black suiewide candidate in Virginia^ 
history. Nearly ihrcc of every four votes (74 
percent) that WUder received on election day 
were cast by whiles. Of the three Democrau, 
only Terry won a majority of the white vote 
(55 percent). The only other Democratic 
candidate for attorney general (or lieutenant 
governor) to win a white vote majority since 
1^ wais Andrew P. Miller, in his 1973 
reelcciion landslide. 

Women were slightly more likely to vote 
Democratic in 1985, but the surprise is how 
small ihe KxaUed -gender gap* was. In the 
governor^ race women voieii more Demo- 
cratic than men by only about 3 percentage 
poinu, and there was no difference at all 
between (he sexes in the lieutenant governor's 
contest. Even in the elcaion for attorney 
general, which featured a major-pany woman 
candidate--only Virginia's third for statewide 
office in history— women voted more Dem- 
ooatic than men by just 2 percenuge poinu.2 
This compares with a 9 percentage point gap 
between the sexes in the 1984 presidential 
conifc in Virginia, a 7 percent difference in 
the 1984 U.S. Senate race, and a 6 percent 
spread in the 1982 U.S. Senate election. (In 
each case women voted more Democratic 
than men.) At least in one state, the -gender 
gap" in 1985 was less of a ch?/:m and more 
of a crevice. 

TICKET-SPLITTING IN 1985 

Even though 1985 resembled 1981 in iu 
Democratic sweep, the margins of Demo- 
crau'c victory varied much more widely 
among the three candidates in 1985 than four 
years earlier. This resulted from an increase 
in lickci-spliiiing. Whereas in 1981 only 218 
percent of all localities split their tickeu (Lc., 
voted for at least one Democrat and at k^ast 
one Republican), in mS 39.0 percent of all 
localities did so. In the perspective of recent 
Virginia history, however, ticket-splitting was 
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Still relatively infrequent: in 1977, 55.9 percent 
of all localities split their tickeu, and in 1973 
fully 85. 1 percent did so. 

Statewide, nearly a quaner (23 percent) of 
all voters split their tickeu, while almost half 
(47 percent) voted straight Democratic and 
close to a third (30 percent) voted straight 
RepubUcan. Ticket-splitters wen concen- 
trated more heavily in normally GOP ter- 
ritory, thanks mainly to the cross-pany ap- 
peal of Mary Sue Terry. The traditionally 
pany-orienied Southwest area was more in- 
clined than any other region to vote a straight 
pany ticket in 1985 (in this case, for the 
Democrau). Younger voters (49 years and 
under) were slightly more likely to vote split 
tickeu than their elders. 

The major distinctions of those who voted 
spin tickeu are ones of sex and race, inter- 
estingly. Women and whites were much more 
inclined to split their tickeu than men and 
blacks. Men cast proponionaiely more 
straight-party votes for both panics. Only 14 
percent of blacks voted for even one Repub- 
lican, and just 3 percsni voted straight Re- 
publican. 

The 1985 lickei-splitier, then, was most 
likely to be a younger white woman, Tickei- 
" splitters also were h,eavily conceniraied 
among Durrette supporters. While 39 percent 
of the Durrette voters also voted for at least 
one Democrat, just 18 percent of the Balilcs 
backers s ..^yed from the party fold. 

Most of the ucket-splitiing benefitted Re- 
publican Chichester and Democrat Terry, of 
course. But even there, the patterns are in- 
triguing and not always clearcut. A compar- 
ison of the votes for governor and lieutenant 
governor shows that about 7 percent of the 
voters backed BalUes (D) and Chichester (R), 
while 3 percent supported Durrette (R) and 
Wilder (D). A comparison of the votes for 
governor and attorney general shows that 
a!)Out 5 percent of the voters cast a ballot 
for Baliles (D) attd O'Brien (R), while 11 
percent chose Durrette (R) and Terry (D). 
Overall, of those who voted for Baliles, 87 
percent also voted for Wilder and 92 percent 
for Terry, his two Democratic ticketmates. 
On the Republican side, 90 percent of all 
Durrette voters also backed Chichester, but 
only 75 percent cast a ballot for 03rien. 
Thus, a slightly larger percentage of Baliles 
voters (13 percent) than Durrette voien (10 
percent) defected to the other party in the 
lieutenant governor^ contest, while a much 
larger proportion of Durrette voters (25 per- 
cent) than Baliles voters (8 percent) defcacd 
in the attorney general^ race. 

THE URBAN VOTE 

In 1985 the suburbs produced a majority 
for a Democrat in a governor i race for the 
fimt time since 1961. Even Charles Robb had 
narrowly failed to carry the suburbs in |98|, 



but Gerald Baliles secured a slim 5 1 ^ nccc- 
rnajority there. M^ry Sue Tern c^Hk^ot 
the suburban centers with 5li.6 pcrccni-u 
proponion not far off her siaiewjdc pace rO: 
all statewide and national Democr^i-c cin- 
didates since 1968, TerT\ - s suburban majonr. 
IS second only to Andres^ P. Millers suburban 
landslide in his 1973 reelection as aitome\ 
general.) Of the three Democrats oni\ 
Douglas Wilder lost the suburbs, but bv u 
remarkably narrow margin of 48.b percV-.; 
to 51.2 percent. While the suburbs snowcc 
a trend toward voting Democratic m I9E:, 
their GOP vote was still propomonait'* 
greater than in any other demographic c- 
vision. Thus, the Democrats were ajdco. ar.c 
the Republicans hun, by the diminution c: 
turnout in the suburbs. Statewide, the suburos 
providedjust 47.5 percent of the l985iurnou;. 
as compared to 1984, when the suburb: 
comprised 49.3 percent of ihe iota! staieuidc 
vote. This suburban decline in the proponion 
of the statewide vote was the llr^t recorded 
since 1977. 

The central dty vote, by contrast, was 17.1 
percent of the statewide total (up from 16.8 
percent in 1984), and this trend also favored 
the Democrats. Democrats swept theie* Id* 
caliiies, as usual, but with even larger than 
usual margins: Baliles with 66.2 percent. 
Wilder with 64.4 percent, and Terry with 7 1 .3 
percent. Rural Virginia joined hands wiih 
urban neighbors in backing Democrats in 
1985. Even Wilder narrowly won rural lo- 
calities (with 50.3 percent), whiic BaJiles and 
Terry secured majorities closely paralleling 
their statewide totals. Wilder's winning co- 
alition was the rare one of ruritania and core 
city; ironically, only one other statewide can* 
didate in recent times has won with the same 
coalition— Gerald Balilcs, in hi^ close race lor 
attorney general in 1981. 

BLACK VOTING PATTERNS 

With Douglas Wilder on the Democratic 
ticket, msny in both panics had expected a 
massive black turnout on election day. Yt-i 
blacks compriied only about 14 percent of 
the election-day voting population, down 
slightly from the 15 percent leN-el of 1981. 
And, while the black turnout of 53.9 percent 
in fony^four selected sample precincts wai 
marginally higher than the overall turnout 
of 53.0 pcrcenu this difference of only 0.9 
percent in 1985 was considerably reduced 
from the 2.6 percent differential registered in 
1981 (when blacks proportionately outvoted 
whites by a wide margin). 

Blacks, then, exhibited nearly the same 
degree ofvoter apathy as whiles m 1985 and 
the turnout decline from I9KI to 1985 wa^ 
even greater for blacks than for white>-all 
this despite the presence of a black in the 
statewide election of 1985 and th^; abicnec 
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of one in 1981. Perhaps this should not be 
so surpruing in light of Dougl^ V»'ildcr's 
"broid net" stritegy. Wilder campaigned not 
*s * Jesse Jkckson, concentrating his time 
ind attention on the black community, but 
rather u a Tom Bradley (the Los Angeles 
mayor)— a mairutrcam black candidate 
Widely acceptable to whites. The success of 
Wilder-i strategy is ckarly reflected in the 44 
percent of the white voti he tccured; the lesser 
cost of such a strategy may have been reduced 
enthusiasm in the black community, resulting 
in a paltry luroout. 

Among blacks who did get lo the polls, 
there was aruinly no Uck of »;nthusiasm for 
Wilder and his Democratic licketmaics. 
Wilder received 96.6 percent of ihe votes cast 
by blacks in forty-four selected black pre- 
cincts—a slightly better showing than the 96.4 
percent lar^ered by R-i/b in 1981. Wilder's 
fellow Democrau did nearly as well. Repub- 
lican gubernatorial candidate Wyatt Durrette 
made a concerted efl'on during hts campaign 
to attract black votes, yet it hardly showed 
in the resuiu, with Baliles taking 94.1 percent 
of the votes in the umple black precincu. 
Terry ran slightly better than Baliles and 
slightly worse than Wilder, winning 95.6 per- 
cent of the black prednct votes. Overall. 
Republican John Chichester's 3.4 percent of 
the black votes Is one of the lowest on record, 
lessened or tied only by U.S. Senator Harry 
F. Byrd, Jr., in 1976 (3.0 percent) and COP 
presidential nominees Barry Goldwcter in 
1964(2.6 percent) and Rontid Reagan in 1980 
(3.4 percent). 

Blacks who went to the polls in 1985 also 
recognized the historical signlftcancc of 
Wilder's candidacy tn f»r greater numbers 
than whites. When a statewide umple of 
voters leaving the polling pitccs on election 
day was asked. "Are you aware of anything 
historically significant kbout this year's Vir- 
rni* state election?*, 46 percent of blacks 
mentior)ed Wilder's unique status, compared 
to just 27 percent of the whites.' By contrast, 
whites ind blacks were nearer equally aware 
of the barrier Mary Sue Terry was attempting 
to break; 26 percent of th? whites and 31 
percent of the blacks volunteered information 
about Tervy^ sutus. 

The tmponance that voting blacks attached 
to WiWer's candidacy can be measured in one . 
other way. Blacks were more likel;. to vote 
in the lieutenant governor's contest than in 
either of the other two statewide races. Re* 
fem'ng again to the selected black precincu, 
K2 percent of all black voters who went to 
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the polls cast i ballot for lieutenant governor, 
compared to 91.6 percent who voted for 
governor and 89.5 percent who voted for 
attorney general. This is a reversal of the tzczl 
pattern: more black (and white) voters usually 
cast a ballot for governor than for any other 
state oflice. 

Ballot fall-off— the tendency of ♦'mirs to 
vote for top offices whi^' abstaii, ^ from 
contests lower down on the ballot— is chron- 
ically high among black voters. Even in the 
lieutenant governor's contest in 1985, a larger 
percentage of the general voting population 
cast a ballot than did black voters. Among 
the entire voting population (black and 
white), 97.5 percent voted for governor, 95.9 
percent for lieutenant governor, and 96.3 
percent for attorney general.* White voters, 
then, were much more likely than blacks to 
voie in all three statewide contesu. Even so, 
ballot f»JlK)fr for both blaek and white voters 
was aaually lower for lieutenant governor 
and attorney general in 1985 than in the la&t 
two statewide r '-ctions. This finding suggests 
that the unusual degree of publicity accom- 
panying the campaigns of Wilder and Terry 
did indeed increase participation in those 
lower ballot contests among voters who went 
to the polls— <ven though the two campaigns 
»nd the extra press coverage given them were 
not zufTicicnt to .'ncrtase overall voter turnout 
on election day. 

The low voter turnout may have been far 
more attributable io the relatively lackluster 
race for governor, which featured two rather 
subdued white male suburban lawyers with 
seemingly similar poM'tions on many major 
issues. In fact, while voter participation in 
the No. 2 and No. 3 races increased, it was 
dcwn in the governor's contest. A smaller 
proportion of all voters pulled a gubernatorial 
lever in 1985 than in the two previous elec- 
tions, while higher proportions voted for 
lieutenant governor and attorney general. In 
black precincts, the 91.6 Dcrccnt that voted 
for governor in 1985 was down from 97.6 
percent in 1977 and 97.0 percent in 1981. 

VOTER TURNOUT: ONE KEY TO 
THE ELECTION 

Only rarely does a political sdenlist find 
an election sutistic that stanles. But such is 
the case with voter turnout in 1985. Despite 
the novelty and the drama of a campaign 
featuring both a black and a woman, and 
despite the record spending in all three suie* 
wide races, a precipitous drop in voter turnout 
was recorded. Only 53.0 percent of the reg- 
istered populaticn and 312 perDenl of the 



potential voting population (tho\c a£:s I: 
and older) panicipaied in the I9J5 e::::ic-. 
compared to 64.9 percent of the reg:st:?cc 
voters and 37.3 percent of the poienruiNCt:.*;: 
population in the previous gub:rnator:ai ctcc* 
tion For the first time since I96l.an aMolute 
decline occurred in the number of Virgtnikn; 
voting from one gubernatorial election to tht 
next: in spite of a growth exceeoing ^.VA' 
in the potential voting population Irop. 19ti 
to 1985. 60.000 /r»vff voters shoued up ai 
the polls in 1985 than in I98K 
Based on past tumouu. about 1.63 miihon 
. voters could have been expected to c( c 
the polls in 1985— yet only 1.38 milJir .r 
so. Who were the "missing- 250.000 ^tcrs. 
and could their absence have changed trc 
outcome in any of the three races? No firm 
conclusions can be reached using onls ag. 
gregate voting data, but a careful examinatio.*: 
of voting patterns on election day suggests 
some tentative answers.' 

Certainly, floods and heavy rain in some 
pans of Virginia on election day contnbuied 
to the low turnout. Three congressional dii- 
tricis-.the Roanoke-area Sixth, the South- 
west Ninth, and the Piedmont .Seventh— were 
panicularly hard hit. and their turnouts 
ranked among the lowest in the state. Yet 
Northern Virginia's two coneressional dis- 
tricu (the Eighth and the 7 «ith) recorded 
dropoffs nearly equal to the devastated areas, 
despite being relatively unaUecied by the bad 
weather. Weather alone, then, can explain 
only pan of the decline in turnout, And. of 
course, inclement conditions influence voters 
in the same locality in different ways: ram 
might discou rage some less enthusiastic voters 
more easily than those strongly commuted 
to their candidates. 

Some pieces of the turnout putzic are 
already in place. The turnout in the relatively 
more Republican suburbs dropped in 1985 
compared with 1984, while the heavily Demo- 
cratic antral cities provided a greater pro* 
portion of.the state vote total in 1985 than 
1984. Also, black voters, while not panici- 
pating at the high expected rale, stilt cast 
ballots at a slightly higher level than white 
voters in 1985. In 1984, in contrast, white 
turnout exceeded black turnout proportion- 
ately by at least 10 percentage potnu. These 
trends alone suggest that Democrats Acre 
better able to motivate their partisans in 1985, 
and that Republicans had trouble generating 
excitement among their natural supporters. 
(Pre-election surveys revealed much the same, 
with Democratic respondents expressing 
much stronger support for their pany*s nomi- 
nees than did COP respondents for theirs ) 
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These suspicions arc confirmed by a com- 
p&mon of the Repubhcan vote of 1*984 uith 
the 1985 GOP vote, tn the 520 Virginia 
prccincu where Ronald Reagan garnered 70 
percent or more of the vote in the 1984 
presidcnliil election, the decline in turnout 
between 1914 u\6 1985 was 25.8 percent. But 
in the 106 precincu where W*lier MondiJe 
received at least 70 percent of the vote, the 
turnout faJl-ofT was juii 21.3 percent This 
4.5 perocnt diffcreniiaJ in turnout decline, if 
projeaed statewide, uiu^ts that if GOP 
voten h*d turT>ed out to vote in 1915 in the 
Mfne propcnion as in 1914, with the turnout 
at the cxpeaed kvcl of 1.63 million, then 
73«350 net additional GOP votere would have 
shown up at the polls on election day.* 
Democrau would still have won the contesu 
for lovcmor and attorney general with re- 
duced margins, but the lieutenant governor- 
ship might well have been tipped tu Repub* 
lican John Chichester.^ 

A LANDMARK ELECTION 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

Iht trony of 1985 b that an election little 
noted by tn ip«thetic electorate will likely 
be considered » Undmark polittcaJ event for 
decades to come. But while the 1985 election 
may be icng remembered, how it will be 
remembmd is a question still unanswered. 
Ihcrt ait those who will contend that the 
election of the first black and the Tint woman 
nominated by a major pany in Virginia 
history signalled a sharp departure from the 
pist. and that Virginia politics can never be 
the same again. In one sense this assertion 
cannot be disputed. Wilder*s and Terry's sue- 
oesscs open the door to nontraditional can* 
didates for ofHcts at all levels in Virginia* 
just as their predecessors* elections in other 
suics have done. At the same time. Virginia 
has not undergone a radical transformation 
of philosophy. The sute a still moderate- 
conservative in ideology and relatively staid 
in manner. Wilder and Teny were hardly 
elected as liberals: to the contrary, both 
stnved to wrap themselves in traditional 
Virginia values; both conduaed sedate ar.d 
subdued campaigns: and both eagerly em- 
braced the moderatr<onservatbm of Gov- 
ernor Robb and their ticket leader. Gerald 
fialiks. Had the Republicans succeeded in 
paimint Wilder and Terry %vith liberal hues, 
the tkction rtsuHs might %rell have -been 
diffemu. 
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another tmponant way, the 1985 election 
served as a confirmation, not a repudiation, 
of the past. Voters cannot predict the future, 
particularly when no incumbent is running, 
so they are left to judge the immediate past. 
Just AS voters nationally often choose pres- 
idenu retrospectively— picking a candidate 
based on their judgment cf the success or 
failure of the last administration— the Vir- 
rnia electorJite selected Gerald Baliles in 
good measure because of Governor Robb's 
achievements. Not only was R obb overwhelm- 
ingly popular, with approval ."^atings well 
above 70 percent, but he nunaged to mod- 
erate Virginia^ political culture over his four 
years in ofTice, vrinning widespread acccp* 
unce for the appointment of blacks and 
Women to high offices and thus helping to 
pave the way for Wilder's and Terry's bids. 
Robb also blunted one of the GOP*s best 
^nd often used anti-Democrat i\sucs by run- 
ning a tight-risted, TiscaJly conservative ad- 
ministration. Both socially progrtssive and 
rinancially sound. Robbs four years were 
firmly rooted in mainstream value£:and Robb 
himself wa? ideologically* and personally 
taIlo:*made for the modem Virginia elector- 
ate, which increasingly is concentrated in 
burgeoning* sophisucatcd, cosmopolitan sub- 
urban centeys. 

Robb's presence in the campaign was en- 
hanced by the Democrau' Kleaion of Gerald 
Baliles. Unlike Dkk Davis, hb major con- 
tender for the Democratic nomination—who 
is a gregarious, rough-and-ready, indepen- 
dent-minded, and more liberal politician— 
Baltic* b in many ways a Robb look-alike; 
careful and cautious to a fauh, quiet and calm 
of manner, articulate and lawyer-like, sub- 
urban^ltshed and conservatively tailored. 
Baliles appeared to be the perfect surrogate 
for Robb, and the voters mad£ a credible 
auumption that a vote for Baliles wu a vote 
for more of the same. On election day lully 
48 percent of those who cast a ballot for 
Baliles admitted that they voted for K*m 
"primarily because [they] appfovc(d] of tK* 
job performance of fellow Democrat Charles 
Robb as Governor for the last four years.*> 

Certainly, though, Robb w< not the only 
major factor at work in P g the Dem- 
ocratic sweep. Each of t , nad iu own 
dynamics. In the gubcnutorial coniat« a 
fundamental strategic miscaJcutation by 
Wyatt Duntttc made much of his effort futik. 
Fooled by the early polls that suggested he 
and Baliles %vere locked in a nip-and-tuck 
battle, Durretie undertook a play-tt-safe, pos- 
itive, and upbeat campaign more suited to 



an incumbent ^ In realii>. ii ua.( Bj^h:: >*K. 
was the quA&i*incumt>ent. botn be:j'.;»: v 
was the crown pnnce of the KohD lep.x: 
and bccauK he had defeated Durrette in tr: : 
1981 match-up for attorney general Moi; 
political consultants agree that, absent a scan- 
dal in the incumbent's midst, about the on'> 
way for a challenger to defeat an incumber* 
is by an aggressivt, relentless, attack-one.ntrc 
effort. Yet it was "challenger* Durrette vkr.; 
was on the defensive for most of a remarkadS 
quiescent campaign, and "incumbent" b^nles 
who was almost constantly on the attark 

Durrette was kept ofl-b^lance not oni> b* 
Baliles but also by a strile*torn and faction* 
ridden Republican party, whose byzantine 
politia extended into the Durrette campaipr. 
sta/T iiKlf. With the staff swollen to ^n 
tmhealthy size— at least sixty-one at ont 
point— internal and ekftrnal leaks of cam- 
paign di>pute\ and documents hccjnic cnn 
monplace. taking the spotlight off Durrette ? 
issues and leaving the impression of 4 cjn* 
didate who could not put his own houie in 
order. Baliles* campaign, by cnntr^t. run 
by a much smaller sta/T. and every avaibble 
dollar was husbanded for media advertising 
Even though Baliles and Durrette rajsed and 
spent approximately the same amount of 
nioney, Baliles ouupent his opponent b> 
about 2-to-l in television advertising, going 
on the air a full three weeks earlier and 
shaping voters* critical early impressions of 
two littte<known gubernatorial contenders 
Finally, as any honest candidate or campaign 
manager would admit, a little (or a lot of; 
luck is an essential ingredient in a winning 
campaign. Not a single major campaign c\ent 
broke Durrette's way: he even lost ever> com 
tou used to determine the order of speakers 
at debates and joint appearances 

In the race for lieutenant governor, luck 
and skill were much in evidence. Douglas 
Wilder had once been a long shot virtuaJlx 
written off by most leaders of his own party, 
and hts campaign threaded the eye of a needle. 
At the outset WUder's perceived handicups 
wen many: his race, his liberal record on 
many social issues during fifteen years m the 
State Senate, and some personal problems 
(including a reprimand by the state Supreme 
Court for poor representation of a client, 
repexted late paynxnt of taxes, and building 
code violations on some of his Richmond 
property). Resentment also lingered m some 
quaiieri of the Demoaatic party because of 
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hi» ihrcai lo bolt ihc pjinx -^nd run an 
indcpcndcm for ihc U.S. Senate in 1982- 
a threat thai forced moderiiie<on>er\;4ii\e 
Delegate Owtn Pickett to uithdraw as the 
likely Democratic candidate. 

But once on the campaign trail. Wilder 
overcame his difficulties. First, he put ihe 
GOP on tile defensive and made Republicans 
rducianl to attack him by charing that their 
use of the term "liberal" to describe him had 
r»aaJ implications. Second, he took a nearly 
4,0GC^mile trek by station wagon through 
rural and imaJUtown Virginia, in an attempt 
to meet the white voters supposedly most 
resistant to a black candidacy. An enormous 
amount of free, favorable publicity in local 
and statewide media wai generated along the 
way. Third. Wilder adopted a relaxed. >cdate 
c;impajgn style that belted hu earlier repu- 
tation a^ a firebrand. Hi> smooth, direct 
delivery made him perhaps ihc best xelevision 
pcnonaJity of ihe six statewide candidates in 
1985. In^ that, he had a decisive edge over 
John Chichester, whose television performan- 
ces were often stiff, uneasy, and inaniculate. 
Fourth, Wilder cleverly shaved the liberJ 
edges of his public record, instead focusing 
on his legislative achievemenu, his Korean 
War record, and the patriotic vinues and 
moderate-conservative Virginia valuer he 
claimed to possess. Fifth, much as his guber- 
natorial licketmate did, Wilder carefully con- 
served his resources, paying only a skeletal 
stair in order to purchase as much television 
adveniiing time as possible. Parallelling the 
top content. Wilder ouupcnt his opponent by 
about I5H0-1 on television (despite Chiches- 
ter's lead in cver^JI fundraising). The ad most 
frequently aired f.' Wilder featured a rural 
white sheriffs ucpcxy with a Southside drawl 
cndoni-sg the I>mocrat~a memorable spot 
lhat helped to -jtraJiie GOP charges that 
Wilder had not been tough enough on "law 
and order* iisucs. More generally, of course, 
Wilder WAS also the beneficiary ijf Robbs 
popularity and, on election day, of Balilcs' 
la/ge mAir^rn of victory. Lastly, Wilder en- 
joyed a remarkably positive press, and he wa.\ 
the editorial choice of most of the Is,ge 
drculation newspapers. 

For all of the strengths of Wilder's cam- 
paign, he itill arguably would not have won, 
considering his liabilities, if he had faced an 
able, mainstream opponent who could have 
nin a strong campaign. In John Chichester, 
however. Wilder had a foe who unwittingly 
contributed to the Democrat's upset. For the 
first two months of his general eleaion cam- 
paign, Chichester seemed !o follow the erran; 
advice he had been given by a number of 
high-ranking Republicans: lay low, say noth- 
ing contro v-fsiaj, and be graceful in inevhaole 
vunory. Utiderw-^iating his shrewd oppo- 
nent was just ChiMz er*s ir^tial error. Once 



Wilder began to gam ground and Chichester 
began to fight, the Republican made a sencs 
of tactical mistakes. He dramatically reduced 
the potenti.il usefulness to him of Wilders 
past hberal votes on criminal justice issues 
by claiming :.hat Wilder had -the criminals 
mteres'iS at hean"— a rhetorical overstate- 
ment that caused a backlash. Similarly, his 
running of newspaper advenisemenu that 
Suggested Wilder was -soft" on spousal abuse 
seemed aJmost comically harsh. At the same 
lime, Chichester failed to make wide use of 
legitimate issues at his disposal (such as 
Wilder's Ute payment of taxes) that woald 
have proven far more effective and were 
irrefutable. Certainly, Chichester suffered 
from a critical and unfriendly press throv ^ii- 
out his campaign, but in the final analysis 
that is only pan of the story. Overconfidence 
followed by incompetence contributed might- 
ily to Chichester^ deleft. 

The contest for attorney general is the 
easiest to analyze. Mary Sue Terry simply 
started earlier and labored much harder and 
longer than her opponent: By the time her 
Republican opponent William —Buster" 
O'Brien had received his pany's nomination 
and started to work seriously on his general 
eleaion campaign, Terry had already accu- 
mulated a half million dollars and had visited 
virtually every major financier and political 
powcrbroker in the slate, securing suppon 
and money from most of them. Terry con- 
structed the broadest coalition of all; for 
instance, the Richmond Tmts-Dispawh, 
which backed the other two Republicans 
fcdiiorilally, refused to endorse O'Brien and 
instead commended both candidates to iu 
readers. Moreover, Terry had followed a 
careful, caJculaicd path during her political 
career, and there was almost nothing unpop- 
ular or controveni;^: in her record for O'Brien 
to find and use. City's sex, much like Wilde: 's 
race, actually was an advantage rather than 
a disadvantage in the end. The novelty at- 
tracted more free coverage than might other- 
wise have been given a candidate for attorney 
general, and the vast majority of TcrryV nev;^ 
coverage was favorable— "extraordinarily 
positive- for a candidate, as one prominent 
'^^papcr editor noted,** Terry's sex (like 
Wilder^ race) also may have shielded the 
cajKljdate from certain kinds of attacks, and 
O'Brien^ limited attempts to capitalize on her 
gender and her single status fell flat (or may 
even have backfired). 

All in all, nothing proved so important as 
Terry's financial edge. She was the only 



Democrat to outspenc he: Rcpuouv^r, w:« 
ponent bv a large margm, ina O'Br.er. --u. 
ouuhown in telcMsion ad\eni»ir.g o> i ra:.v 
of about 3-to«l. Of the four camiia^tei iv* 
lieutenant governor and attornc> gcr.r:i.. 
Terry's ads were seen and recalled mc?: 
frequently. By campaign's cna. ^} perct.v. 
remembered having watched Tcrr> s corr.mcf 
cials, compared to just lb percent li* 
O'Brien," 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

With apologies to those who bcur'.r .r 
predestjnation. elections are not for core j.r.rc 
to end in victor>' for one panicular canc.c*:; 
or pany. Unpredictable events anc circu.T- 
stances along the way can change the polit.^ j. 
calculus almost week b> week, jnd tn:r Cur.- 
didate who is a long shol Jt a wj::;pjii:r.'« 

outset CjU bCcillllC ihc WIIIIICI ui« ClCwItUlt uj. 

(as Douglas Wilder proved for all to seel 

In the most general tcrm». the Dcmocru.s 
won in 1985 for the most fundamental reuiOr. 
ihey ran more experienced and better-tesi^i 
candidates who conducted better campaigw. 
tiut better candida.vts and better campaigri\ 
arc ^metimes not enough— and it is cas\ i*,* 
imagine circumstances that might ha^' rr* 
versed the outcome in one or more rdtu 
If Lieutenant Governor Dick Davb had nt : 
been so magnanimous and had deci^co to 
carry his intrapany challenge to Biliki iniu 
a bruising convention fight, could Bahio 
(assuming he would have won the nomm jtion 
in the end) have pieced the Democratic panv 
together again for the fall election? If Dau\ 
had secured the nomination, would a C*m» 
ticket have appeared too hberal to the gcf.c.vi 
electorate? If the agile, politically %z\\y Ma;, 
shall Coleman had won the GOP nomination 
for lieutenant governor instead of Chichester, 
would he have beaten Wilder? And if the COP 
ticket— even iis actually constituted— hjd fu- 
cased early on the weaknesses of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket, and had attacked ihe; , s^^or^ 
ously and steaclily, might the rv,,.ublicans 
have won at least c of three racns? These 
queries are unanswerable teasers, ccrtuinl>. 
but they also suggest the course of events 
that might have been. 

History as it actually unfolded has other 
lessons, however. The second straight Dem« 

ratic sweep of statewide ofTices marks the 
coming of age of the new Democratic pany— 
a moderate pany furgcd in the wilderness ol 
twelve fruitless year^. a pany thut hks turned 
away from liberal extremes and toward cen- 
trism, a pany that once again in ^hole and 
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fintnciaJly hcaJthy rather than sphnicrcd i-» i 
broke. For two-party competition to 
strengthen, however, the Republican pany 
must halt and reverse iu recent decline, much 
as the Dcmocrau did in the early 1980s. Just 
IS the need for pany renewal and regeneration 
has passed from Ckmocrau to Republicans, 
so too must the **recipc for recovery" fini 
proposed for Democrau in the pages of an 
earlier volume of yirtinia Ko/«.« There arc 
four main ingredients in this recipe, now 
revised and concoaed for a GOP intent on 
recapturing sutewide offices. 

1. Rcptibycans must noimnate moderate' 
commacive^ maiiutream candidaia who 
have suburban app«al and can use the roed* 
ium of uicvision well. Too often Republicans 
have assumed that nominatmg more conser- 
vative candidates than the Democrau. in and 
of itself, is enough. First of all. Virginians 
are not far to the right of center; they are 
slightly to the right of it: the term "moderate 
conservative- best describes the ideological 
midpoint in an Old Dominion that is con- 
scrvaiiive both fiscally and cuhundly, yet 
socially modem and even progressive in some 
ways. 

The GOP should also uke note thai sub- 
ijrbtn voicn arc merely receptive -o Repub- 
lican philosophy; they are not enraptured by 
it. The suburbs arc owned by no one, and 
they will generally lean toward candidates 
who are attractive, personable, and commu- 
nicate e/Teaively through the difficult medium 
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of television. The ideologue in a pan\ looks 
only to the candidate's views on litmus-tcst 
issues: the pragmatist who cares about win- 
ning has other items on his checklist— and 
foremost among them should be suburban 
palaiability and televised appeal. 

2. Republicans must reduce factionalism. 
During the 1970s, it was the Democrau who 
suffered from a^majority mentality**— a belief 
that as the majority pany they had the luxury 
offighting among themselves while still emerg- 
ing triump^,ani on election day. Twelve years 
of elcaoral disaster cured Democrau of the 
ailment (or at least sent it into remission). 
But twelve years of victories for the GOP 
convened iu useful "minority mentality*— 
the attitude that, as a minority, the pany had 
to remain unified to win— into the damaging 
opposite. Since 1980 Virginia Republicans 
appear lo have forgotten the essential element 
of winning elections in the United States: 
building coalitions. In 1981 the GOP ex- 
cluded all **01ri Guard* representatives from 
iu ticket, and it lost: in 1985 all "Mountain 
Valley* representatives were purged, and the 
ticket lost again. A grand coalition for the 
Grand Old Pany is a basic ingrtdieni of 
restoration. 

3. Repubiicam must restore parity in their 
campaign orfaaization, fund-raisins, tnd 
technology. It is rather incredible that the 
Virginia GOP finds iuelf falling b^shind on 
this score, considering the long lead it once 
enjoyed over sute Democrau. But the ev- 
idence was everywhere in 1985: a deteriorating 
and much less effeaive state phone bank 
operation, bloated campaign si; ""-^ eating up 
resources better spent elsewhere. Republican 



candidates greatly outspent on television, ar.j 
so on. 

4. Republicans must provide a "loval op* 
position** worthy of the name during the entire 
life of a Democratic administration, not just 
»t election time. Charics Robb had lour 
virtually criticism-free years as governor, a.nc 
the COP made no organized attempt to one- 
alternatives to his policies. Having go\erncd 
essentially unopposed, and well, for lOu: 
years. Robb had accumulated from \oteri cr, 
enormous reservoir of goodwill. N^hich he p^: 
to use for his pany's candidates. The GOP. 
by contrast, had accumulated nothmf. anv; 
all too late it attempted to demolish the siurc . 
house that Robb had built. No go\ernor- 
or any official, for that matter— should be 
given a free ride during hi^ or her terrr. o; 
office. In a democracy a loyal oppo:.it!on nj> 
an obligation to do better than the Repub- 
lican pany in Virginia hoi done -an J ux 
irony is that doing the righi thing for aerr.. 
ocracy will also pay dividends to the p^nv 
at election time.' * 

If Republicans learn the lessons born ol 
defeat, then the 1985 election will yield more 
historically than the election of the first bIdCK 
and first woman to statewide office. Virginia 
can lead the South in two ways: in standini; 
for full and equal opponuni'ty in electoral 
politics, and in providing and promoiini; 
healthy, vigorous, two-pany competition ji 
every level of government. 
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The results of the November 1982 
elections in Virginia gave both major 
pclitical parties reason to rejoice. The 
Republicans gained a U.S. Senate berth and 
the Democrats won three U.S. House seats. 
But the clearest message of the Old Domin- 
ion's elections in 1982 was that Virginia, in 
its elections at the state and congressional 
district levels, had become one of the most 
competiiive two-party states in the nation— 
a stale where close elections are now 
commonplace, where reversals of power are 
frequent, and where neither party can take 
any election for granted, even those featur- 
ing incumbents. At the same time, the OOP's 
victory in the statewide U.S. Senate contest, 
while narrow, suggests that this two-party 
competitiveness still has a Republican tinge; 
when all campaign advantages and disad- 
vantages areielatively equal or balanced, the 
state's electorate will lean to the OOP's 
nominee. This News Letter reviews the 1982 
election for U.S. senator in Virginia, 
examining the voting results that gave the 
victorj- to Republican candidate PaulTrible 
and analyzing the major campaign issues 
that contributed to Trible's win. 

THE PARTY PRELIMINARIES 

The unpredictable twists and turns that 
have come to characterize Virginia politics 
since the demise of the Byrd Organization 
were much evident in the winter and spring 
of 1982. Ironically, the son of the machine's 
longtime boss was primarily responsible for 
the tumult. In late November 1981 Harry F. 
Byrd. Jr, unexpectedly announced his 
retirement from the U.S, Senate, thereby 
ending a remarkable era in the annals of botn 



Virginia and American politics. (Byrd and 
his father had continuously held the Senate 
seat for nearly fifty years.) Byrd's decision to 
retire served to reinforce the new era of two- 
party competition that had begun more than 
a decade earlier, and it set off a flurry of 
activity in both parties. 

Among Republicans. First District U.S. 
Representative Paul Triblc, who had made 
no secret of his senatorial ambitionssince his 
first days in the House of Representatives, 
and who had been campaigning ."or ihe 
nomination for over a year in case Byrd 
retired, immediately became the GOP front- 
runner. Despite grumblings from many in 
the party that Triblc was too young and too 
ambitious, senior Republicans like former 
Governor John N. Dalton, U.S. Representa- 
tive Stanford E. Parris,and formtr Delegate 
Wyatt Durrette declined to challenge Trible; 
and so Trible received his party's nod by 
acclamation in a June convention. 

The Democratic story was more compli- 
cated. A number of major Democrats were 



interested in the nomination: these included 
former Attorney General Andrcu P. .Miiler. 
Senate Majority Leader Hunter B. .Andrews, 
and Delegate Owen Piclett of Virginia 
Beach (the state party chairman). In order to 
reduce fratricide and give the exentual 
Democratic nominee a headstart equal lo 
that of the unopposed Trible. Democrraic 
leaders, including Governor Charles Robb. 
initiated a series of meetings and inJormai 
surveys that involved the potential candi- 
dates, the key party officials, and oihctN.a:: 
designed to arrive as a ' .nsensus choice :or 
the Democratic nomination. Eventuallv. tns 
consensus formed around Pickett, a-sd the 
other potential candidates dutitirIK with- 
drew from consideration. 

As the Democratic part\ repc:u->:clK 
proven, its coalition is tenuous and Wix^u^: 
In this case. Pickett in his campaiLT. kick-r: . 
reverenti* invoked, without qualifiers. »: ^ 
name of Harry F. Byrd, Jr. Tna»., couplcv- 
with the failure of several black-.sp^ 
bills in the recent legi;>iati\e bev.iion. u.iv 



THE 200th ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 

In 1987 Virginia and the nation will celebrate the 200th anniversar\ of the United 
States Constitution; the final page of this News Letter discusses som^' of the special 
significance that this commemoration holds for citizens of the Commo'^wcalth. 

Governor Charles S. Robb has designated A.E. Dick Howard, Counselor to the 
Governor, as the member of the governor's staff responsible for offering encouragement 
and support to groups and institutions planning activities during this Decade of il- 
Constitution. Professor Howard, who was the chief architect of Virginia's current 
constitution, has written extensively about constitutional law and history. 

Governor Robb has also designated the Institute of Government at the l.'nivcrsitv oi 
Virginia to offer staff assistance and to be responsible for actual coordination of. and 
assistance to, groups and institutions as they undertake plans for events marking aspec:> 
of the constitutio nal decade. Under the aegis of the Institute, an ad hoc steering commitice 
has met several times to share information Oii activities being planned arounc tne 
Commonwealth. Timothy G, O'Rourke, a research associate and assistant profc.s>or at 
the Institute, is specifically responsible for overseeing the Institute's role of info; maiion 
gathering and sharing and of assistance to those wishing it. 

^ ^In^lividuals or groups desiring further information are invited to contact cuh-j.'- ^lI. 
Howard (address: Office of the GoVwrnor, Richmond, Virginia 23219) or O'RourlNi- 
(address: Institute of Government, 207 Minor Hall, University of Vireinia. Charloao- 
ville, Virginia 22903). 
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enough to send black state Senator L. 
Douglas Wilder into fhe fray. Wilder 
declared Pickett unacceptable and threa- 
tened to run as an independent in the general 
election, thereby drawing crucial black votes 
away from the Democratic candidate and 
almost certainly resulting in the election of 
the Republican nominee. Mediation efforts 
by Governor Robb failed and. in the end. 
Wilder's threat and the coincident failure of 
the low-key Pickett to excite the party forced 
Pickett to withdraw in early May. Inciden- 
tally, at the time of his withdrawal. Pickett 
already had secured a pledged majority of 
the Democratic convention delegates (the 
mass meetings having already been held), 
and therefore was the nominee-presumptive. 
He is thus one of the few candidates in an\ 
American state ever voluntarily to have 
turned down a certain U..S. Senate nomina- 
tion for a reason other than scandal or 
personal illness. 

Wilder withdrew the day after Pickett's 
withdrawal, and Democrats began a mad 
scramble to find a standard-bearer. Candi- 
dates tested the waters, took the plunge, and 
then retreated to the beach with dizzying 
speed. Party leaders overwhelmingly fa- 
vored Lieutenant Governor Richard J. 
Davis as a proven vote-getter and the 1981 
ticket-leader. Yet Davis, fearing that a 
sufficient campaign war chest could not be 
raised, took his name out of consideration. 
Anc:her potentially strong contender, state 
Senate Majority Leader Hunter B. Andrews, 
also became discouraged and renounced a 
possible candidacy. 

Other more willing contenders did sur- 
face, most of them with regionally concen- 
trated foUowings. These included liberal 
former U.S. Representative Joseph L. Fisher 
of Arlington, the Secrelar\' of Human 
Resources in the Robb administration's 
cabinet: moderate Fairfax County Com- 
monwealth's Attorney Robert Horan; and 
populist state Senator Virgil Goode of 
Rocky Mount. None of these candidates 
proved entirely satisfying to party leaders, 
who once again began pressuring Davis to 
accept a draft. Finally on convention eve 
(June 4), Davis announced that he would 
accept a draft. Finally on the convention's 
opening day (June 4), Davis announced that 
he would accept the Senate nomination, 
which he won easily the followingday on the 
second ballot. Ironically, the Democratic 
^arty had emerged from all the tumult 
unified and with one of as strongest possible 
nominees—a man who could not have run in 
normal circumstances, having been first 
elected to statewide office less than a year 
earlier. 



THE (.ENKRAI. ELECTION RESULTS 

After an acrimonious general election 
campaign. Republicans elected a senator in 
November, and Trible narrowly defeated 
Davis by 724.57 1 votes to 690.839 votes, or a 
margin of 5 1 .2 percent to 48.8 percent. Trible 
carried fifty-eight ofninety-five counties and 
nineteen of forty-or\e cities in fashioning his 
statewide victory. 

Geographicalfy. the key to Trible's elec- 
tion was hi- home congressional district, the 
Fiist. which includes Newport News, Hamp- 
ton, the Northern Neck area, and the Eastern 
Shore counties. Normally a marginally 
Democratic area. Jhe First District, with a 
high turnout, generated a plurality of 28.375 
voies for its favoiite son. Since a sifong 
Democratic candidate i^sually can count on 
a First District plurality of at least 10,000- 
12.000 votes. Trible's margin in the First 
represented a net gain for Republicans of 
almost 40.000 votes— more than Trible's 
statewide plurality of approximately 35.000 
votes. 

Besides the First District. Trible also 
carried four norm-ily Republican districts 
(the Richmond Third, the Southside Fifth, 



the Roanoke Sixth, and the Piedmont 
Seventh) by substantial, though not over- 
whelming, margins. Trible's Fifth District 
majority of 52.9 percent was unusually low. 
perhaps reflecting the success of an earlier 
black voter registration drive there that 
helped to produce a large, heavily Demo- 
cratic black vote on election day. 

Even while losing. Davis won five of the 
state's ten congressional districts: the 
Nori'olk-Virginia Beach Second, the Tide- 
water ^ourth, the Southwest Ninth, and the 
North».rn Virginia Eighth and Tenth dis- 
tricts. In the Second, Eighth, and Tenth 
districts, however, Davis*s pluralities were 
well below expectations, primarily due to 
disappointing showings in the suburban 
localities uf FaiifaA County and the City of 
Virginia Beach. (Davis lost the latter by a 
shattering ip,000-vote margin, perhaps 
reflecting in part a residue of bitterness 
about the Democrats' treatment of native 
son Owen Pickett earlier in the year.) The 
Ninth District also proved to be a substantial 
disappointment to Davis; his narrow 52 
percent majority was surprisingly small in a 
Democratic-leaning area with substantial 
unemployment. 



Table 1. The Urban Vote in the 1982 Virginia General Election for U.S. Senator 





Percent of 


Percent of Votes Cast for 


Urban Measure 


Total Vote 


Davis (D) 


Trible (R) 


Urban Corridor^ 


58.1 


49.5 


50.5 


Standard Metropolita.i 








Statistical Areas b 


64.9 


49.2 


50.8 


Central Cities 


18.0 




39.6 


Suburbs 


46.9 




55.1 


Rural Areas c 


31.8 


48. 


51.9 



SOURCE: Compiled from official election results provided by 'he State Board of 
Elections. 

^ Includes eighteen cities and eighteen counties located in a geographic area that 
stretches from Northern Virginia through Richmond to Tidewater. 

^The nine Standard Mel^'opolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) for Virginia are 
Charlottesville, Danville, Lynchburg, Washington, D.C., Newnort News-Hampton, 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Virg^^ia Beach, Petersburg-Colonial Heights-Hopewcll, Rich- 
mond, and Roanoke. The Charlottesville and Danville SMSAs were first designated after 
the 1980 census. The Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol SMSA of Tennessee and Virginia 
has not been treated as metropolitan in this analysis. "Central cities" and "suburbs" are 
included in the SMSA figures. 

^All Virginia localities not included in either the Urban Corridor or the Metropolitan 
categories. 
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THE SUBURBAN VOTE 

The most important demographic feature 
of the vote in the 1982 Senate election was 
the return of the suburbs to the Republican 
party. In the 1981 gubernatorial contest 
Democrat Charles Robb and Republican 
Marshall Coleman had almost equal support 
from suburban localities; and Democrat 
Richard Davis, in his successful bid for 
lieutenant governor, had secured 52.3 
percent of the suburban vote (the largest 
majority of any Democrat running sutewide 
since 1973). The 1981 suburban margins for 
Democrats had broken a twelve-year pattern 
in which the suburbs had fueled every 
statewide GOP victory by giving sizeable 
majorities to Republican candidates, en- 
abling them to overcome Democratic plural- 
ities in the central cities and ru.al areas. 

In 1982 the suburbs reverted to form and 
awarded Trible 55.1 percent of the vote, a 
showing comparable to the GOFs past 
winners and almost five percenUgc points 
higher than Marshall Coleman's 1981 
suburban proportion (sec Table 1). Trible's 
suburban majority was about 68,000 votes, 
fully double that of his sutewide winning 



plurality. In addition, Trible won rural 
Virginia narrowly, by 51.9 percent to 48.1 
percent for Davis, thereby adding another 
17,000 votes (net) to the GOPs column. The 
central cities, thci^.^h, held firm for Davis. 
The Democrat's 60.4 percent of the central- 
city vote was reduced somewhat from 
Robb's 1981 margin of 64.5 percent (thanks 
in good part to Triblc's Newport News- 
Hampton pluralities); however, Davis's 
central-city net plurality of 53.000 votes was 
still above average for a DerTiOcrat. The 
suburbs cast 46.9 percent of 'ihe total 1982 
statewide vote, an all-time rer;ord; and when 
that is compared with the central cities' total 
sutewide vote of only 18.0 percent, it is clear 
that Trible had the more substantial demo- 
graphic base. 



THE BLACK VOTE 

Much of Davis's central-city majority was 
provided by blacks. As Table 2 shows, a 
sampling of forty-three predominantly black 
precincts indicated that Davis received 
about 94.3 percent of the total black vote, 
not far from Robb's 96.4 percent showing or 



Davis's own 95.5 percent a year eariier. 
While Trible had had some success in 
attracting black votes in his earlier U.S. 
House races in the First District, his 5.7 
percent statewide black proportion was little 
better than Marshall Coleman's unusually 
low 3.6 percent in 198). Trible received the 
same percentage as Republican gubernato- 
rial candidate Mills Godwin in 1973, and less 
than the 7. 1 percent won by John W. Warner 
in iiis successful 1978 senatorial bid. 

Not only did blacks vote overwhelmingly 
for Davis, but also their turnout was at a 
record high level for recent off-year elec- 
tions. The sample of predominantly black 
precincts indicates that approximately 68.9 
percent of registered Virginia blacks partici- 
pated in the 1982 midterm contests, up from 
67.5 percent in 1981 and far above the 56.4 
percent level of the last off-year senatorial 
election in 1978. Black turnout exceeded 
white turnoMt for the second consecutive 
year, and by a slightly larger margin in 1982 
than in 2981. Black opposition to Reagan- 
omics and an extensive registration drive in 
Southside Virginia sponsored by the state 
NAACP and the "Virginia Action** coalition 
were two possible explanations for the large 
turnout. Whatever the cause, Davis received 
more than a quaner of his total vote from 
blacks; Trible. by contrast, carried about 56 
percent of the white vote to fashion his slim 
statewide victory. 



VOTER TURNOUT 

The turnout of voters was larger than 
usual, not only in the black community but 
also across the state. About 63.4 percent of 
the registered voters and 34.7 of the potential 
electorate (those aged eighteen and over) 
cast a ballot in the 1982 senatorial contest. 
While turnout was down slightly from the 
1981 level, it was marginally higher than the 
panicipation rates in the last two off-\^ar 
n.S. Senate elections (in 1970 and 1978). 

irginia was followinc the national trend in 
1982; in the U.S. as a whole, voter turnout 
was up from 37.9 percent in 1978 to about 41 
percent of the potential electorate in 1982. 

DISSECTING THE TRIBLE VICTORY 

Elections arc complex creatures, and any 
fair analysis of an election— prnicularly a 
close one such as the 1982 Senate contest- 
must allow for the wide variety of factors 
that shaped the outcome of 1.4 million 
individual voting decisions. 



Table 2. 



Voting in Selected Predominantly Black Precincts in Viiginia Cities, 1982 
General Election for U.S. Senator 



City 

Black Precincts: 



Total 

Number of Votes 
Precincts Cast 



Percent Turnout 
of Registered 
Voters 



Percent of Votes C^i for 
Davis (D) Trible (R) 



Chariottesville 


1 


616 


60.1 


.34.4 


15.6 


Virginia Beach 


1 


647 


61.2 


»2.7 


17.3 


Hampton 


2 


2,479 


68.1 


83.0 


i7.0 


Newport News 


8 


6.329 


74.5 


93.8 


6.2 


Norfolk 


10 


11.058 


71.8 


94.7 


5.3 


Portsmouth 


2 


3,025 


78.9 


97.6 


2.4 


Richmond 


15 


13,628 


64.0 


95.9 


4.1 


Emporia 


1 


278 


70.2 


92.9 


7.1 


Petersburg 


3 


2.939 


67.8 


97.3 


2.7 


Totals 


43 


40,999 


68.9 


94.3 


5.7 



SOURCE: 
Elections. 



Compiled from official election results provided by the. State Board of 



NOTE: Identification of the specific precincts used in this analysis is provided in the 
forthcoming Virginia Votes 1979-1982, to be published in the spring of 1983 by the 
Institute of Government. 
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The setting of an election is especially 
important, and state and national politics 
served as vital backdrops to Virginia's U.S. 
Senate race. First of all. the Democratic 
sweep of state offices in 198! raised the 
stakes in the 1982 contest. Republicans were 
anxious to prove 1981 an aberration, and to 
reestablish their statewide dominance. Thus, 
despite the serious doubts that party elders 
had about Paul Trible. Republicans rallied 
around the young congressman since his 
campaign organization was already in place 
and party unity would be essential to a 
general election victory. The Democrats in 
1982. by contrast, wanted to sustain their 
newly generated momentum. But. flushed 
with victory. Democrats proved unable to 
cope with success, as the party once again 
dissolved into bickering factions and torpe- 
doed its **consensus'* candidate. Owen 
Pickett, in a spring season full of recrimina- 
tions. The popular if reluctant Davis, 
acceptable to all factions as a compromise 
choice, restored party unity: but Davis was 
drafted so late that he began the race with 
severe financial and organizational handi- 
caps. The financial gap was so enormous 
that, barring free spending from his persona! 
fortune. Davis never had any hopes of 
matching Trible's expenditures. In addition, 
Davis's age (sixty-one years, compared with 
Trible's thirty-five years) and comparative 
lack of ambition and drive for the Senate 
post ensured that the Democrat could not 
make up on the stump what he lacked in 
money. 

The national political setting also was 
crucial. Midterm gains for the Democrats 
were to be expected by historical standards; 
but the national Republican party, far better 
financed and organized than the Democrats, 
would try to minimize those gains. Virginia. 
With its history of support for the GOP in 
general and President Reagan in particular, 
was a natural target for the GOP's money 
and campaign technology. 

In the end, Tiible's financial and techno- 
logical advantage was perhaps the most 
crucial factor in his narrow victory. The 
Republican candidate outspcnt his Demo- 
cratic opponent by close to a 2-to-I margin 
(about $2.02 million for Trible to 51.18 
million for Davis). In the vitally importani 
final ten days of the campaign, the Trible 
camp was able to invest close to S500,000 in 
television and radio advertising alone— a 
Virginia campaign record for that time 
period. The Davis organization, by contrast, 
spent little more than half that amount for 
media advertising in the firil days and thus 



was unable at a crucial moment in the 
campai^'T to reach undecided voters as 
frequently. Moreover, most of Davis's ads. 
while giving voters "good" reasons to vote 
against Trible. did not really give voters a 
compelling reason to vote for Davis. The last 
vital phase in campaign advertising must 
provide such positive motivation to the 
electorate, and in this crucial respect the 
Davis commercial program fell short. 

The Trible media expenditures were 
supplemented by extensive, sophisticated 
national GOP advertising and personal 
appearances by President Reagan urging 
voters to "stay the course** and elect 
Republican congressional candidates. Na- 
tional GOP pollsters reported that such 
advertising helped to increase President 
Reagan's popularity by several percentage 
points m the last few days of the campaign— 
a gain that also seemed to register for many 
of the OOP's Senate contenders across the 
nation. In Virginia, the advertising may have 
helped to draw GOP strays back to the fold 
and to increase turnout in Republican areas 
like the Sixth and Seventh congressional 
districts, where pollsters earlier had detected 
a tendency among some Republicans to sit 
out the Senate race, and a tendency among 
some conservative independents to favor 
Davis. Trible's war chest also permitted a far 
more extensive •*get-out-the-votc- phone 
bank effort than the Democrats could 
afford. Republicans traditionally have out- 
performed the Democrats in this crucial 
electoral task, though Robb's well-heeled 
campaign came close to matching the GOP 
effort. 

The Trible campaign used its advertising 
to highlight the Republican's conservatism 
and the Democratic nominee's alleged 
liberalism. One of the GOP candidate's clear 
advantages in a campaign that wasdominat- 
ed by negativism on both sides w.-j his 
adherence to conservative positions on 
certain policy issues, such as military and 
defense spending, capital punishment, the 
third year of the Reagan tax cut, aiiO the 
Reagan administration generally. While 
Davis was able to narrow the differences on 
these and other issues, Trible's position was 
closer to the Virginia mainstream, at least as 
measured by public opinion polling. Virgin- 
ians, for example, consistently have given 
higher popularity ratings to President 
Reagan than has the country as a whole, and 
they overwhelmingly favor capital punish- 
ment. 



Perhaps in part because of these issue 
differences. Trible was able to secure the 
backing of important "conservative coali- 
tion" independents such as former Delegate 
W. Roy Smith, who had supported Demo- 
crat Robb in 1981. (While Davis also was 
able to attract some of the important 
coalitionists, including former U.S. Repre- 
sentative Watkiris Abbitt, the number was 
far fewer than the number that had been 
active in Robb's camp.) Trible also received 
the active campaign support of conservatives 
in the Republican party who had never been 
enthusiastic about Marshall Coleman (such 
as fonner Governor Mills Godwin). 

Despite his advantage on policy issues. 
Trible was kept effectively on the defensive 
for much of the general election campaign. 
First, the Davis forces centered their attack 
on a Trible ''••^'ernal campaign memoran- 
dum** that Was sent to several hundred party 
workers and contributors. This memo 
inaccurately claimed that in a New York 
meeting labor leaders, after viewing Davis 
television ads. secretly had pledged a large 
sum to the Davis campaign, to be delivered 
in the campaign's final days. No such pledge 
or presentation apparently was made; in 
fact, no Davis ads had even been produced at 
the time of the alleged presentation. The 
inability of the Trible campaign to document 
the charges, and its refusal to retract them, 
kept the issue alive for weeks, depriving 
Trible of momentum at a crucial time. 

Secondly, Davis focused* on Trible's 
participation in U.S. House votes during 
1982. Trible. who ha(* promised not to let his 
campaigning interfere v;ith his duties as a 
congressman, compiled only a 75 percent 
voting record in 1982. the lowest in the 
Virginia delegation for at least a decade. 
(Trible's overall voting record for his six 
years as a House member was over 90 
percent, however.) Whatever the actual 
importance of the missed votes, the charges 
clearly had some effect politically and kept 
Trible off balance. 

Finally, the Davis camp skillfully stressed 
the stylistic contrasts, as they perceived 
them, between the olde^^, white-haired Davis, 
whose manner was relaxed and straightfor- 
ward (if uninformed on key issues) and the 
young, intense, and ambitious Trible, whose 
public utterances and gestures often ap- 
peared artificial and rehearsed. Davis's 
assets, and Trible's faults, were enthusiasti- 
cally advertised on television and on the 
stump by the Democratic candidate's fore- 
most supporter. Governor Charles Robb, 
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who realized that a Davis victor\- would 
boost his national stock. 

If Davis had the better of Trible for much 
of the fall, Trible did well when it mattered 
most— in the closing days of the campaign. 
In an age of looser party identification and 
growing numbers of independent voters, 
events in the final days are becoming 
increasingly important. Jn Trible's case, not 
only his large ad^'^nisingand organisational 
expenditures but also a number of last- 
minute events worked in his favjr. In the 
final week of the campaign, the National 
Rifie Association used radio and direct mail 
to its membership to attack Davis as being 
pro-gun control. Davis was, in fact, on 
record as opposing gun control. Some 
individi^als, acting independently of the 
Trible campaign, spread a false rumor that 
black state Senator L. Douglas Wilder of 
Richmond would be Governor Robb's 
choice to replace Davis as lieutenant 
governor should Davis win the Senate race. 
And perhaps most importantly of all. anti- 
abortion handbills and paniphlets, labelling 
Trible **pro-Iife- and Davis sympathetic to 
abortionists, were distributed at Catholic 
(and some Protestant fundamentalist) 
churches throughout the slate, especially in 
Northern Virginia and Tidewater, on the 
Sunday prior to election day. (Significantly, 
neither Trible nor Davis supported a 
constitutional amendment to ban abor- 
tions.) 

There is some electoral evidence that the 
abortion issue had political consequences. 
Davis ran considerably worse than expected 
in both Tidewater and Northern Virginia, 
the two areas in the state with the greatest 
concentrations of Roman Catholics. An 
NBC News/ Associated Press exit poll of 
2,252 Virginia voters as they left the polls 
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suggests one major reason for the poor Davis 
showing: he received just 53 percent of the 
Catholic vote. This percentage was remark- 
ably low. given the fact that Catholics in 
othtr states weri; supporting Democratic 
candidates in 1982 by a margin more than 10 
percent higher than Davis's margin. Davis 
himself was an active Catholic, unlike the 
Protestant Trible; Davis apparently would 
have been the first Catholic ever elected U.S. 
senator from Virginia— a fact not lost to 
many Catholics in an overwhelmingly 
Protestant state. 

Further insight into the Senate contest can 
be gained from some other demographic 
breakdowns provided by the NBC/AP exit 
poll. The -gender gap" was a factor in the 
Virginia race: men favored Trible by 52 to 48 
percent, while women preferred Davis by a- 
larger .S4 to 46 percent. (Across the country, 
too, women voted disproportionately De- 
mocratic.) Davis won 82 percent of the 
relatively scarce liberals and 55 percent of 
the moderates, but Trible scored heavily 
among the more plentiful conservatives, 
winning 73 .iw^rccnt of their votes. While both 
candidates ran very strongly among their 
party adherents— Trible winning 92 percent 
of the Republican vote and Davis 94 percent 
of the Democratic vpte— the crucial swing 
independent bloc chose Trible by a decisive 
61 to 39 percent margin. Blue-collarworkers 
and union members favored Davis in 
overwhelming numbers; non-union, white- 
collar, and professional workers backed 
Trible by more narrow proportions. Those 
with annual incomes under $25,000 were in 
Davis's camp; higher-income, individuals 
favored Trible. Perhaps because of appre- 
hension about possible changes in social ' 
security, the normally Republican-leaning 
retired population voted 56 to 44 percent for 



the Democrat. Virginians with a h»5?h school 
education or less were inclined to cast their 
votes for Davis; the more highly educated 
voted for Trible, except that those with the 
highest levels of education (at least some 
graduate or professional school training) 
were Davis voters by 56 to 44 percent. 

CONCU'StON 

Paul Trible, then, won election to the U.S. 
Senate in 1982 with a voting constituency 
that was heavily Republican, independent, 
white, and conservative and was dispropor- 
tionately male, white-collar and profession- 
al, high-income, non-union, Protestant, pnd 
well educated. The Trible constituency wasa 
classically Republican coalition; And even 
though it is loosely aligned, this GOP 
coalition— with the exception of 1981— has 
held together to produce a series of Republi- 
can victories in Virginia, some narrow and 
others expansive, for more than a decade. 

Yet viewed in another perspective, the 
elections of 1982 merely underiine the 
growing two-party competitiveneFs that has 
comt to characterize statewide political 
contests in the Old Dominion. The narrow 
Republican statewide victory in the U.S. 
Senate race was balanced by ih^ major 
Democratic gain of three U.S. House seats 
and the preservation of the large Democratic 
majority in the Virginia House of Delegates. 
So if 1982 provided an important boost for 
Republicans reeling from their 1981 elector- 
al disaster, it proved as well to be a year of 
considerable consolation for the Democrats. 
The vigorous two-party competition on 
display once again in Virginia was yet 
another welcome sign of the health and 
vital" y of the state's modem political sys- 
tem. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE COMMONWEALTH: 
COMMEMORATING THE 200th ANNIVERSARY OF THE U.S. CONSTITUTION IN VIRGINIA 

By A.E. Dick Howard 



In 1987 ihe nation will celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of the drafting of the United 
States Coastitution* whicri took place at the 
Philadelphia Convention in 1787. The 
bicentennial of the Constitution provides a 
special opportunity for Americans— and 
Virginians in particular^to study and to 
think about the fundamental principles of 
our political system and to look ahead to the 
challenges facing American democracy as we 
enter the third century of constitutional 
order. 

The 200th anniversary of the Constitution 
calls for a commemoration not only of the 
grand convention at Philadelphia: it also 
requires recognition of events leading up to 
thar convention and of subsequent 
developments— such as the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights— that collectively comprise 
what we call the founding period. Thus, the 
bicentennial of the Constitution is rightly 
regarded as a celebration of the events 
leading from Revolution to the establish- 
ment of the constitutional orderand beyond; 
indeed* some have called the 1980s the 
**Decade of the Constitution**and» in a sense* 
the coi.imemoration of two centuries of 
constitutional government is already under- 
way. 

As the American people seek to under- 
stand their constitutional heritage* Virginia 
has a special opportunity to contribute to the 
process of reflection and discussion. More 
than any other state* Virginia can claim to be 
the fulcrum in which the principles of 
Americans constitutional heritage was 
shaped. Long before the Constitution was 



even thought of* Virginia served as a 
laboratory for spawning and shaping the 
ideas of constitutional government. Virgin- 
ians took a leading role in the actual making 
of the Constitution. Finally, in the ensuing 
two hundred years* Virginia has proved to be 
a testing ground frr constitutional precepts. 

As early as the seventeenth century* 
American constitutionalism was stirring in 
such Virginia developments as the drafting 
of Virginia's 1606 charter* with its proclama- 
tion that the colonists should enjoy the 
'•privileges* franchises* and immunities" of 
Englishmen. In 1619* the New World's first 
representative assembly met at Jamestown. 

In the eighteenth century* as the colonists 
broke with the mother country* Virginia was 
at the fore. The same convention at Wil 
liamsburg that* in May 1776* called upon 
Virginia s delegates in Congress to introduce 
a resolution for independence created a 
committee to draft a constitution for 
Virginia. Virginians Declaration of Rights 
proved the model for bills of rights. in the 
other slates and ultimately for a federal bill 
of rights and* an ocean away* even influ- 
enced the drafting of the French Declaration 
of Rights. 

In the years between 1776 and 1787* 
Virginia milestones along the road of 
constitutionalism included* on the domestic 
scene* such events as the adoption of 
Thomas Jefferson*s Statute for Religious 
Freedom and* looking to the states general- 
ly, the call for the ir'^^ting of commissioners 
at Annapolis, which led in turn to the 
Philadelphia convention. Once the federal 
Constitution had been laid before the states* 



it was Virginians attachment of a proposed 
bill of rights to its ratification of the new- 
Constitution that led* with the convening of 
the First Congress* to the adoption of the 
federal Bill of Rights. 

In ;he ensuing two hundred years* Virginia 
repeatedly has been the scene of struggles 
over the shapcand meaning of constitutional 
imperatives, it is perhaps ironic that a 
Viiginian* James Madison* refused William 
Marbury a commission that gave another 
Virginian* John Marshall* the opportunity 
to declare the power of judicial review in 
Marbury v. Madison. Later generations 
have seen clashes arising from Virginia in 
such areas as school desegregation* voting 
rights* and freedom of the press. 

Whether the events have been sources of 
pride^ such as the Statute for Religious 
Freedom* or less praiseworthy* such as the 
era of **massive resistance*" Virginia seems 
destined to have been a forum for the 
working out of constitutional norms. From 
the beginning* constitutional development in 
Virginia has taken the form of a dialectical 
dialogue between competing ideas— states* 
rights and nationalism* liberty and equality* 
judicial activism and restraint* and other 
dualities. 

George Mason, in his 1776 declaration of 
rights for Virginia* called upon Virginians to 
undertake a "frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles." As we mark two hund red 
years since the making of the United States 
Constitution* Virginians should carry a 
special responsibility for reflecting on what 
our constitutional system has become and 
what we want it to be. 
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THE 1981 GUBERNATORIAL ELECTION IN VIRGINIA 

By Larry Sabato 



The author, an assistant professor o/government at the 
University of Virginia, is on leave untilJuly 1982 to serve 
as the Thomas Jefferson Visiting Frofessor at Downing 
College. Cambridge University, England. This article is 
based on a more detailed chapter of the forthcoming 
volume, Virginia Votes 1979-1982, to be published by the 
'^stitute in 1983. 

The longest losing streak in the nation for 
f a state Democratic party was finally broken 
in November 1981 with the election to the 
stale*s three top po^iiions of a moderate- 
conservative slate of Virginia Democrats. 
For the first time since 1966. Democrats in 
the Old Dominion "Arerc able to garner a 
victory for their candidates for high office 
(governor^ U.S. senator, or president). 

The returns of the 1 98 1 gubernatorial 
election offered Virginia Democrats a 
needed opportunity not only to govern the 
state but also to restore vibrancy and 
momentum to their beleaguered party. But 
the strains of "Happy Days Are Here Again** 
did not signal a return to the old order of 
one-party Democratic rule. Virginia is still 
strongly two-party competitive; and while 
the Slate GOP suffered a setback in 198 1, the 
Republicans, with nine of the state's ten U.S. 
representatives and one of two U.S. senators 
still in their comer, will survive to fight again 
another day. 

GENERAL ELECTION RESULTS 

On November 3, 1981. democrat Charles 
Robb was elected governor with 760,357 
votes (53.5 percent) to Republican J. 
Marshall Coleman's 659.398 votes (46.4 
oercent). Democrat Richard Davis easily 
feated Rspublican Nathan Miller for the 
utenant governorship, with 750,743 votes 
(55.4 percent) to 602,714 votes (44.5 per- 
(cent). The attorney general's race was much 
closer, with Democrat Gerald Baliles edging 
Republican Wyatt Durctte by just 51.0 to 



49.0 percent (682,410 votes to 656,284 
votes).' 

Robb's victory was a comfortable and 
broad one. The Democrat carried sixty-two 
of ninety-five counties and thirty-three of 
forty-one cities, and won nine of the ten 
congressional districts. Losing only the 
Seventh Congressional District (in the 
Valley-Piedmont area), and that very nar- 
rowly, Robb buii^ sizeable majorities in both 
the Tidewater-area Fourth District and the 
Norfolk-Virginia Beach Second District— 
and, to a lesser extent, in the far Southwest 
Ninth and the Hampton Roads-Northern 
Neck First districts. Robb's identical majori- 
ties of 53.7 percent in the Northern Virginia's 
Eighth and Tenth districts approximated his 
statewide plurality and represented some- 
thing of a hometown endorsement for ihe 
first Northern Virginia resident to capture 
the governorship since Westmoreland Diivis 
in 1917. Winning margins in the usually 
Republican Richmond-area Third, South- 
side Fifth, and Roanoke Sixth districts (very 
slim pluralities, but remarkable nonethe- 
less) rounded out Robb's strong statewide 
performance. 

Interestingly, Robb's Virginia victory 
closely resembles that of his famous father- 
in-law, former President Lyndon B. John- 
son. No other Democratic presidential 
nominee has carried Virginia since 1948; 
Johnsoi received 53.5 percent of the state's 
vote in the 1964 presidential election— 
exactly the same percentage as Robb 
received in 1981. The regional pattern of 
victory for both candidates was similar, as 
well as the proportion of Virginia's counties 
and cities carried by the two candidates. In 
addition, Johnson and Robb garnered 

' Wnictnvoia»ccount^dfof*i«nihof»p«f«nroflcum»lUhr:* 
contest! Total wnte>ins cast for fovernor wtre SS6; for Ikut^iuni 
jovemor, 621; and for attorney |c«nil. 320. 



n riy identical percentages of the black vote 
(97.4 percent and 96.4 percent. 
respectively)^-selting modern records in 
that area for presidential and gubernatorial 
contenders. 

In the contest for lieutenant governor, 
Richard Davis eroded normally Republican 
margins practically everywhere. The Demo- 
cratic nominee swept sixty-six of ninety-five 
counties and thirty-two of forty-one cities, 
while also carrying eight often congressional 
districts. His massive majorities in Tidewa- 
ter's Second and Fourth districts (the latter 
his home area) were the largest won by any 
statewide candidate, and the former Ports- 
mouth mayor also easily overcame minim- 
mal Miller pluralities in the Southside Fifth 
District and Miller's native Valley-Piedmont 
Seventh District. Davis was the only 
Democrat to carry the Richmond-area Third 
District by a substantial margin, and he 
exceeded Robb's majorities in all districts 
except the Southside Fifth and Southwest 
Ninth districts. 

Only in the attorney general's race did a. 
?*epublican candidate come close to recreat- 
ing the electoral pattern that had kept 
Republicans in the winner's circle for a 
dozen years. Wyatt Durrette'$ geographic 
showing was much broader than th' of his 
Republican ticketmates, partic; Ay in 
Northern Virginia and the Piedmonr. and he 
was the only Republican to run reasonably 
well in parts of Tidev;ater. Durrette's m.ajor 
electoral weakness was in Southwest Virgin- 
ia, where he was unable to stem the 
Democratic tide and actually did slightly 
worse than his running mates. Despite his 
Southwes:crn failure, however, Durrettedid 
manage to carry forty-one of ninety-five 
counties and seventeen of forty-one cities 
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TABLE 1. The Urban Vote in the 1981 Virginia General Election 



Percent of Voie^ Ci»i for 



Percent of 




Governor 


Lirtitenint Governor 


Attornr} GtnrrtI 


Totil Vote 


Robb<D)Colemin<R) 


Otvh(D) Miller <R) 


Bilites (D) Durrette { 


56.9 


54.4 


45.6 


57.3 


42.7 


50.3 


49.7 


64.3 


53.6 


46.4 


56.4 


43.6 


50.1 


49.9 


17.8 


64.5 


35.5 


67.2 


32.8 


62.7 


37.3 


46.5 


49.5 


50.5 


52.3 


47.7 


45.4 


54.6 


32.3 


53.4 


46.5 


53.9 


46.1 


53.0 


46.9 



Urhan Corridor* 
Standard Metropolitan 
Stdtisiical Areas ^ 

Central Cities 

Suburbs 
Rural Areas ^ 



SOURCE: Compiled from official election resuUs provided by the State Board of Elections. 

Note: Percentages occasionally do not sum to 100 percent because write-in candidates received a fraction 
of 3 percent of the vote. 

Includes eighteen cities and eighteen counties located in a geographic area that stretches from Northern 
Virginia through Richmond io Tidewater. 

The nine Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) for Virginia, as designated bv the U.S. 
Census Bureau, are Lynchburg. Washington. D.C.. Newport News-Hampton. Norfolk-Portsmouth. 
Pctcrshurg-Colonial Heights. Richmond. Roanoke. Charlottesville, and Danville— the last two being first 
designated after the 1980 census. "Central cities" and "surburbs" are included in the SMSA figures. 
^ All Virginia localities not included in either an SMSA or the Urban Corridor. 



statewide, and to win decisively in his home 
area of Northern Virginia even while 
Coleman and Miller were being swamped 
there. 

Democratic candidate Gerald Baliles was 
able to secure the attorney general's post by 
overcoming Durrctte*s lead in the two 
Northern Virginia districts and a similar 
edge in the Valley-Piedmont Seventh Dis- 
trict with majorities in all of the seven oi*^er 
congressional districts. While Baliles ran 
several percentage points behind his ticket- 
mates in most localities, thereby let:ding 
credence to theories that he was helped to 
victory by a "coaitaiP effect, he bettered 
Robb's showing in the Richmond-area Third 
District (5aliles*s home district) and narrow- 
ly exceeded both Robb's and Davis's 
margins in the Soulhside Fifth and South- 
west Ninth districts. 

Baliles's narrow victory completed the 
Democratic "atewide sweep of offices and 
produced the first ' ticket election" since 
1965. This fact was clearly reflected in the 
voting returns, as those localities that split 
their tickets by giving a plurality of votes to 
candidates of different parties were unusual- 
ly rare in 1981. Just 22.8 percent of all 
localities (twenty-three counties and eight 
cities) had split tickets, compared with 55.9 
percent in the 1977 gubernatorial election 
and 85.1 percent in the 1973 gubernatorial 
election. 

The 1981 election also drew proportion- 
ately more voters to the polls. A total of 64.9 
percent of the state's registered voters 
participated in this election, selling a 
modem record. Voting participation lagged 
behind only in Northern Virginia, where 
about '39 percent of the registered voters 
went to the polls. This difference in partici- 
pation between Northern Virginia and the 
remainder of the state is an enduring one. 
attributable in good measure to the fact that 
Northem Virginians concentrate their inter- 
est on government in Washington D.C. 
rather than in Richmond. Even when some 
of the statewide candidates reside :n North- 
ern Virginia, as was the case in 1981, this 
turnout differential does not disappear. 

THE URBAN VOTE 

One of the keys to Robb's victory was the 
Democrats' ability to reduce the usual 
Republican majority in tl : suburbs, as Table 
1 indicates. Republican Coleman won the 
suburbs by the wafer-thin margin of 50.5 
percent, compared to an average GOP 
majority in the suburbs over the last decadt 
of 56.5 percent. Because the Democrats were 
able to neutralize the OOP's demographic 
base of support, the central cities and rural 
areas played a decisive role in the election, 
and Robb secured majorities in both. The 
Democratic candidate carried rural Virginia 
with 53.4 percent of the vote and the central 
cities by almost a two-to-one margin (the 



latter a modern record, exceeding even 
Robb's vote in the 1977 lieutenant gover- 
nor'.s contest). 

Robb, Davis, and Baliles all carried the 
Urban Corridor (an area stretching from 
Northern Virginia through Richmond to 
Tidewater), the state's nine Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas, and the rural areas 
of Virginia, but there are differences among 
the voting patterns. Davis was the only 
Democrat to win a majority in the suburbs 
(52 J percent), with a margin even larger 
than Robb's 51.1 percent in the 1977 
lieutenant governor's election. Moreover, 
Davis led his ticketmates in the central cities, 
in rural Virginia, and in the Urban Corridor. 
By contrast, Baliles lost the suburbs substan- 
tially, even though he carried the central 
cities and rural areas. The fact that Baliles 
was still able to forge a winning coalition 
makes the attorney general's race the most 
demographically interesting of the three 
contests. In the 1976 presidential rac&and 
the 1978 election for U.S. Senate, the 
Democratic candidates had won both the 
central cities and the rural areas but still lost 
statewide because of the large GOP margin 
in the suburbs. (In fact. Republican 
Durrette's 1981 proportion of the suburban 
vote— 54.6 percent— was even larger than 
that of Republicans who has won in several 
previous statewide races.) Yet Baliles still 
won in 1981, succeeding where others had 
failed in fashioning a majority coalition of 
the ;entral cities and the rural areas, 
pr narily because hh victory margin in the 
central citiea was considerably larger than 
that achieved by Democrats in earlier close 
races. 

The ability of Robb and Davis to blunt the 
OOP's suburban strength and Baliles's 
increased margin in the central cities were 
essential for their victories in 1981 simply 
because of the sire of the subui ban vote as a 
proportion of the total vote, when compared 



to that of the central cities. In 1981 the 
suburban vote was two and one-half times 
larger than the central city vote, about the 
same ratio as in the 1980 presidential 
election. This historical and demographic 
trend will almost certainly continue, at least 
in the short run, suggesting again that both 
parties will need in the future to be even mor 
electorally attentive to the suburbs. 

THE BLACK VOTE 

An estimated 200,000 black voters cast 
ballots in one or more of the 1981 statewide 
contests.2 These black voters were clearly a 
decisive factor in the outcome of all three 
statewide races since blacks voted over- 
whelmingly Democratic in all three contests 
and since the black vote total exceeded the 
plurality amassed by each victorious Demo- 
crat. 

A survey of selected black precincts 
around the state indicates that Charles Robb 
secured about 96.4 percent of the black vote. 
. with Marshall Coleman receiving 3.6 per- 
cenl.^ In recent years only two candidates 
have garnered lower percentages of the black 
vote: U.S. Senator Harry F. Byrd in his 1970 
election, with 3.0 percent and GOP presi- 
dential nominee Ronald Reagan in 1980,' 
with 3.4 percent. (Only four years earlier, 
Coleman had won almost a third of the black 
vote in his race for attorney general.) The 
total black vote was nearly twice that of 
Robb's statewide victory margin, a fact that 
underscores the importance of the black vote 
in an election where Robb, Davis, and 
Baliles all lost the white vote by varying 

' Thjt ttnttil «iimai« was arrived at b> wn$ prc^fcciion iuiv 
dita and actual turnout data for selected black precmcis around 
stiic Ob\iously. no precise figure can be eited 
>This sur\cy used the same standard set of bijck prccincls 
contained in the au.hor's t'ifginia Vota series, for idcniification 
of these precinctj, sec L Sabato. Vimmo I'atet l97S-l9?it 
(Ch4r(ollev\t]lc; Institute of Go\ernment. Univcrsil\ of Virgmu, 
1979). p. 19, 
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•nargins.* Of significance, too, is the fact that 
e proportion of registered black voters 
.urning out at the polls--67.5 percent- 
exceeded the proportion of registered white 
voters that turned out (about 63 percent) for 
the first time since 1977, and by a greater 
margin than in that year. Blacks obviously 
considered the 1981 gubernatorial election 
an important one, for reasons that will be 
discussed shortly. 

INTERPRETING THE RESULTS 

As in any election, many superficial 
reasons can be identified for the Democratic 
victory in 1981, The races for lieutenant 
governor and attorney general are the easiest 
to interpret. Richard Davis*s landslide 
victory over Nathan Miller as lieutenant 
governor was tied closely to serious conflict- 
of-interest charges levelled against the 
Republican nominee. Already in a weak 
position after a divisive convention nomina- 
tion over a conservative favorite, state 
Senator Herbert Bateman, Miller was never 
able to gain the offensive or successfully ride 
out the charges during the autumn cam- 
paign. The voting patterns suggest that even 
in heavily Republican localities, Miller 
suffered from large numbers of abstentions 
or outright defections by GOP partisans. 

As fortacsaomey general's race, its result 
^uld te as:ribed primarily to a coattail 
liCct. tiobb's winning margin was suffi- 
ciently lari^' to provide Gerald Baliles with 
an unexpcj:ted victory over his favored 
opponent, V/^-att Durrette. The attorney 
general's race had been the most subdued of 
the three statewide contests, overshadowed 
by the boisterous gubernatorial election and 
the scandal-charged lieutenant governor's 
race. Both Baliles and Durrette were 
regarded as serious, competent, and expe- 
rienced contenders who had conducted 
generally positive campaigns. Durrette, 
however, was regarded as the likely winner 
because he was the undisputed choice of the 
**conservative coalition,** the only one of the 
three Republican nominees to have pre- 
served the GOP's winning formula. (Indeed, 
even Roy Smith, leader of the independent 
**Virginians for Robb** forces, was in the 
Durrette Camp.) But the electorate never 
focused on the attorney general's race; and 
with either candidate viewed as acceptable, 
Robb's margin in the end proved decisive. 

Unlike the attorney general's contest, the 
governor's race was very visible and media 
oriented, and there is reason to think that it 
was also closely contested until the final 
hours of the campaign. Robb had led every 
public poll conducted during the general 

/ilh bUek voter turnout ettinuted at 200.000. and with 97 
fcciil of thit number partkipaiint in the tovernor's coniesi. 
.obb reeet\ed an ^ttmated 96.4 perctnl 9^ the bUck vole, or a bout 
187.000 \ote9 Of the remaininj wK:, le. Robb received 46./ 
percent to Coleman's 53.3 percent. Utinf the same method of 
calcuLition, Davis secured 49.6 percent of the while vote, while 
Dallies won 44.6 percent. 



election campaign, although Coleman was 
perceived as making gains in the campaign's 
final weeks. A number of circumstances 
conspired to prevent Coleman from win- 
ning, however. 

First, and most significantly, was a split in 
Republican ranks and the unified posture of 
state Democrats. Conservative Herbert 
Bateman's defeat for the lieutenant gover- 
nor's nomination at the Republican conven- 
tion by the more moderate Nathan Miller as 
well as lingering doubts about Coleman's 
conservatism fractured the GOP's coalition 
with the state's indep<tndent conservative 
establishment, and Coleman was never able 
to repair the damage. By contrast, the 
usually contentious Democrats were imbued 
with a missionary zeal, fully realizing that 
another statewide defeat might turn their 
desperate posture into a hopeless one forthe 
near te.-m. The party positions, then, were 
oddly reversed. For years Democrats had 
suffered from a **majority mentality"; they 
had continued to act just as they had done 
during the years of one-party Democratic 
rule in the state, allowing themselves the 
luxury of factionalism as though the Demo- 
cratic nomination were still tantamount to 
election. Similarly, the Republicans had 
continued to operate under a **minority 
mentality,** submerging their differences and 
presenting a united front just as though they 
were still a distinctly minor force in a hostile 
political environment. However, by 1981, 
years of unbroken success for Republicans 
and of unrelieved disaster for [democrats 
apparently had reversed the philosophical 
poles, producing a role reversal that pre- 
saged the final election results. 

Coleman faced other major problems as 
well. His opponent had no extensive public 
record; and since Robb's only public ofHce, 
that of lieutenant governor, is a showcase 
position where few substantive decisions 
need to be made, proving Robb's **liberal- 
ism** and tying him to unpopular Democrats 
became a very difficult task for Coleman. 
Moreover, Robb was a man whose very 
temperament and essence were conservative, 
a fact clearly sensed by the state's establish- 
ment, who saw in Robb no threat to the elite. 
Robb's stolid manner and handsome visage 
also gave him au advantage over Coleman in 
television appearances. 

Coleman's image was considerably less 
reassuring, and his image-makers were 
partly at fault. A man cf considerable charm 
and self-deprecating humor, Coleman was 
advised to tone down his wit and to 
deemphasize the elements of his personality 
and style that were not in keeping with the 
comprehensively conservative image he 
"needed" to win. Similarly, his television 
advertising program, after having built his 
name identification to a level approaching 
Robb's, skipped the crucial middle step of 
defining Coleme' as an individual, of filling 
in the outline of Coleman's personality and 



demeanor— and instead began unrclentmgiv 
to link Coleman to other GOP luminance, 
especially President Reagan. In contrast, 
Robb's media consultant, Robert Squicr, 
took pains to introduce the electorate to 
**Robb the man," allowing voters to accus- 
tom {hemselves to elements of his personali- 
ty rarely communicated in newspapers or on 
the television news. 

Events in the last week of a campaign can 
always be crucial to the outcome, and 
especially in a campaign where candidates 
are not clearly differentiated, as in the 1981 
gubernatorial race. In this case, last-minute 
events not only affected theoutcome but also 
almost certainly expanded Robb's winning 
margin. Just a week before the election. 
President Reagan made an appearance for 
Coleman in Richmond, and survey data 
indicated that Reagan's strong personal 
endorsement did indeed give Coleman a 
temporary, though short-lived, boost.^ 
However, the Reagan visit also generated an 
unanticipated electoral movement that 
gained momentum as the week wore on: the 
galvanizing of the black vote for Coleman's 
opponent. While black leadership earlier has 
made its peace with Robb, the black 
community appeared to have little enthusi- 
asm for the conservatively leaning Demo- 
crat. In fact, a black write-in slate for the 
three statewide posts had emerged as a 
potentially serious drain on black Demo- 
cratic support i\\ ihe Southside area. But 
Reagan's appearance for Coleman helped to 
change that. Never a favorite of black voters, 
Reagan and his budget-cutting policies had 
become increasingly unpopular among 
blacks during 1983. Coupled with Reagan's 
visit was a strong endorsement of Coieman 
by former govenor Mills E. Godwin. Jr.. 
another highly unpopular figure in the black 
community, who emphasized Robb's "pro- 
black" positions on several racially tinged 
issues (postcard voter registration, congres- 
sional representation for the District of 
Columbia, ana minority hiring quotas). In 
retrospect, Godwin's emotionally charged 
speech backfired, accomplishing little for 
Coleman in the overwhelmingly white 
suburbs while providing a spark to Robb's 
get-out-the-vote efforts in minority neigh- 
borhoods. In addition, the Reagan-Godwin 
combination probably kept black defectio.ns 
to the write-in slate to an absolute min- 

Two other last-minute events probably 
expanded Robb's victory margin. On elec- 
tion eve, when undecided and independent 



* The data were compiled durinf a Virginian' Pilot poll of 1.65.^ 
adutt Virpnuns; the results are discussed in the \'$r$intan*N<tt 
Nov. 1. 1981. p. A*l. 

* Cori Tucker of Halifax County, the btactr wriie.in c^ndtdjic lor 
|o\cr.or. recei\^ just 526 votes, while her running; fnau^. 
lieutenant governor candidate Jesse Jeffres^ of L>nehhur{: anti 
attorney general candidate James Ghee of Farm\ilie. secured onU 
393 and 3)!0 voles, rctpecttvety. 
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voters traditionally are paying close atten- 
tion to the contest that they will decide on the 
morrow, the Reverend Jerry Falwell broke 
his self-imposed silence and announced in a 
radio interview that he would vote for the 
entire Republican ticket. It was an an- 
nouncement that Republican strategists had 
feared because of Falwell's unpopularity, 
especially among the crucial suburban 
population.' The endorsement, widely car- 
ried on radio and television, came so late that 
it could not be defused or mitigated by other 
campaign events; in fact, it was virtually the 
last new piece of information that undecided 
voters received before the election. 

Finally, there was Robb's thirty-minute 
television program on election eve, where 
Robb, in a relaxed family setting, talked 
about his campaign and answered the 
questions of a friendly audience. While 
lengthy political broedcasts are considered 
relatively ineffective, one exception is an 
election-eve broadcast.' Voters (especially 
undecidcds) are exceptionallyattentive then, 
since voting is on their agenda of activities 
for the following day. Robb's election-eve 
program, which did not compete with any 
similar Coleman broadcast, may have 
helped to solidify his partisans and attract to 
bis camp some remaining undecideds, 
p'irticularly in the suburbs (the program's 
appeal seemed especially directed to that 
group). 

Mr a S<picmb<r Vtrxtittcif Pilot poIL Falwtll received 4^ 
o\<n»h«lnjin|ty ncpttvc raiinf. the hi|b«t of »ny public ftfurt 
recorded in the poll. When asked whether they felt "potiiivt. 
neutral, or negative" about Falwtll. 54 ptfroer.t of thc ftspondcnti 
uid -nepiivt." while only 10 pertwit truwcrtd "poiitivt" (20 
percent were neutral. 10 percent did alknowFalweli.lnd 6 percent 
refused to answer). Interwtinf ly, luburb* te* and city dweUen. 
Whose poltiical vtcwi are often drimatp^ .y different fiom each 
other, felt equally nes^tivc afcoui Falwell. 
• See the authoV* The Ruf of Folmcel Consuiianif A'o*' H'eis of 
mnnmx EUctiom (New York: Baik Booki. 1981). pp. 122. 189. 
190. 192. and 2IOn 



CONCLUSIONS 

An examination of the underlying causes 
of the Democratic resurgence in Virginia. 
1981 election reveals that the Democrats 
returned to a fully competitive position 
because they fulfilled a three-ingredient 
recipe for recovery. 

First of all, the Democrats nominated 
moderate candidates with suburban appeal. 
They recognized t.iat in conservative Virgin- 
ia, liberal candidates^normally are doomed 
to general election defeats. They saw that 
only more moderate candidates would be 
able to reduce the massive Republican 
margins in the politically potent suburbs- 
margins that had fueled GOP victories for a 
dozen years, even in years when Democrats 
managed to amass large majorities in the 
central cities and rural Virginia. In the 
Robb-Davis-Baliles ticket, the Democrats 
nominated a team that fit the recipe precise- 
ly. 

Second, the Democratic party began to 
close a yawning technological and organiza- 
tional gap between its own capabilities and 
that of the state GOP. The Robb campaign 
was able either to match or to exceed the 
Coleman campaign's media and polling 
sophistication, and the Democrats came 
closer to the level of the Republicans' gct- 
out-the-vote activities than ever before in the 
modern era. The only campaign techniqu: 
that remained primarily a GOP preserve in 
1981 was direct mail; the Republican 
mailings were much better designed and 
more effectively targeted than the Demo- 
cratic variety. In good measure, the Robb 
campaign was able to accomplish so much 
technologically because of its fund-raising 
success. For the first time since the 1973 
gubernatorial election. Democratic cam- 
paign expenditures approached the Republi- 
can total, with Robb spending about $2.45 



million compared to Coleman's approxi- 
mately $2.83 million. 

The third ingredient of the Democratic 
recipe for recovery was reduced factional- 
ism. That, too, was finally achieved in 1981, 
mainly because of the do-or-die nature of the 
contest for the Democrats. The coalition 
assembled by Robb in 1981 rivals the one 
that elected Mills Godwin as a Democrat in 
1965, stretching as it did from theconrerva- 
tive coalition to blacks, elements of organ- 
ized labor, and liberals.' The Robb**umbrel- 
la" sheltered a diverse group of political 
interesu, all of which were there for different 
reasons. Robb had to walk a tightrope 
during the campaign to preserve this 
disparate coalition; governing will present to 
him much the same challenge. 

The recipe for recovery worked for state 
Democrats in 1981, and Democrats were 
able to regain the vibrancy and momentum a 
party needs to maintain itself and to prosper. 
Virginia now is Hrmly two-party competi- 
tive, and becomii more so. The 198 1 House 
of Delegates elections suggest as much, with 
Republicans posting a gain there of eignt 
scats despite the statewide Democratic 
sweep. While the gubernatorial election 
results were a setback to the state GOP, the 
strengthened two-party competition can 
only be regarded as good news for the state 
as a whole, because a healthy and competi- 
tive political system offers the best chance of 
good government. Thv Old Dominion^ 
electorate, just as it had done in the GOP's 
gubernatorial breakthrough in 1969, once 
again helped to preserve and extend two- 
party competition in 198 1 . That is a welcome 
development for Virginians of all ideological 
and partisan hues. 



• While Robb wai dented the AFl.^TIO endorieraent. he wa» 
lupponed by many ir.diudua| unions. 
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OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND, RECRUITMENT PATTERNS, AND PARTY IN 
THE VIRGINIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY, I970-I98I 

By Arthur B, Gunlicks 



Mr Gunluk\ is profrwor of poUmal sciemc at ihr 
Vimvrsttv of Ru hmonJ, 

The social, economic, and educational 
backgrounds of political decision makers at 
the national, state, and local levels have been 
a focus of inquiry for several decades in the 
United States. An underlying assumption of 
this inquin- is that background analyses can 
provide clues to understanding the represen- 
tative quality of political decisions. The 
patterns of recruitment and -.election of 
Dolitical decision makers at different levels 
" in different state and localities, and the 
.imilarities and differences among these 
patterns, can be s^^n as important though 
not necessarily decisive factors in helping to 
explain the politics of a particular area. 

This News Letter will provide a back- 
ground analysis of the members of the 
Virginia General Assembly. The article first 
presents a portrait of the occupational 
backgrounds of members of the General 
Assembly during the decade of the 1970s. 
Then thediscussion focuses on the process of 
recruitment of candidates for Virginia's state 
elective offices, based on information ob- 
tained in persona] interviews conducted 
among members of the General Assembly in 
the winter of 1981.' Because few candidates 
are elected without party labels, the role of 
the political party in this recruitment process 
is investigated. The final section explores the 
extent to which Virginia's legislators per- 
ceive any partisan patterns of philosophical 
and policy differences between Democratic 
and Republican legislators, assuming that 
there are certain identifiable differences in 
the backgrounds of the two groups. 

OCCUPATIONAI. BACKGROUND 

From the 1970 session through that of 
1981, a total of292 persons (80 in theSenate* 

Thnc interviews «tre eonJucled under th;aulhor'»tupervistnn 
/ iiuOeittt in a poliiic^l research cUit at the tjnivemi> of 
RtchmotiJ. • 

The author wishes to thank thr Unixtrsitv of 
Rh hmond Faculty Research Committee for support 
received /or this project. 



212 in the House of Delegates) served at one 
time or another in the Virginia General 
Assembly. In this twclvc-year period, 62 
Democrats and 18 Republicans served in the 
Sena'- while 151 Democrats. 55 Republi- 
cans, uiid 6 independents served in the House 
of Delegates. 

As Tible 1 shows, lawyers composed a 
significant proportion of the members of the 
General Assembly — indeed, a sizeable ma- 
jority of the Democrats and a plurality of 
Republicans were lawyers. Farmers took a 
distant second place among both Democrats 
and Republicans in the Senate; i;o other 
occupational group was rej 'esented to any 
significant degree among Senate Democrats, 
while business owners occupied a respect- 
able third place among Senate Republicans. 
In the House of Delegates, lawyers again 
dominated the Democratic delegation, with 
businessmen and educatoirs taking distant 
second and third places* respectively. Law- 
yers were first, though not a majority, among 
House Republicans, followed at some 
distance by those in business: in real estate, 
insurance, and sales; and in education. 

The data in Table I suggest that while 
Democratic and Republican legislators 
generally were quite similar in occupational 
background, some differences did exist. 
Democrats appeared to attract lawyers as 
candidates even more than Republicans did. 
and Republicans drew candidates more 
often from the ranks of business. 

Table I clearly reveals the overwhelming 
role of lawyers in Virginia state politics, as in 
the U.S. Congress. Even so, it would not be 
accurate to conclude that this is a **naturar 
state of affairs in American state politics, A 
study of state legislatorsin 1979demonstrat- 
ed that of 7.485 state legislators nationwide. 
20 percent were lawyers— ranging from a 
low of zero percent in Delaware to a high of 
53 percent in Virginia.^ In most states, 
including Virginia, the percentage of lawyers 
is higher in the Senate than in the House. In 
Virginia the reduction in the percentage of 

- Ifl«uriiice Iflformalittfl Ifliiiiute. Onupationat Rrufiir ot » taie 
Uxtifuiufrt. /97V. (Ne** York. 1979). p. 8. 



lawyer-legislators from 56 percent m 1 970 to 
49 percent in 1980 possibly suggests a slight 
trend away from this occupation's dommant 
position. This declining trend also has 
occurred nationwide, with a corrcspondmg 
decrease from 26 percent in 1966 to 20 
percent in 1979. 

Even with this continued dominance of 
lawyers in Virginia's legislature, other 
groups have gained ground slowly during the 
decade cf the 1970s. Business owners, 
managers, and executives have increase ' in 
numbers in the Senate at ihe apparent 
expense of both lawyers and farmers. In the 
House of Delegates, the number of business 
people has nearly doubled, and educators 
have increased in accordance 'vith national 
trends. What effect reapportioned, single- 
member districts may Ha^c on the occupa- 
tional distribution of <ulurc House delega- 
tions remains to be seen, although in other 
states the institution of single-member 
districts in place of multimember districts 
seems to have contributed to a more 
diversified legislature both occupationalK 
and racially. 

TARTV AND LEGISLATIVE 
RECRUITMENT 

The 1981 gubernatorial election broke a 
series of dramatic successes for Virginia 
Republicans in presidential, statewide, and 
congressional elections throughout the 
preceding decade. The disappointing results 
for Republicans in the statewide races of 
1981 were made up somewhat by the rather 
remarkable gain of eight seats in the House 
of Delegates, bringing the Republican 
delegation to a ct ry high of thirty-three 
(having varied from a mere seventeen to 
tweMy-five seats during the 1970s). Recent 
Republican successes obviously have been 
accompanied by the growth and effective- 
ness of the Republican party organization. 
In contrast, the Democratic organizational 
apparatus appears to have declined in 
effectiveness and "member** fupport. though 
this could change now that the Democrats 
again occupy all three statewide offices. 
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In any ca^c. one might ask what organiza- 
tional role the parties play in the recruitment 
o^ state legislative candidates and whether 
the two parties differ in their recruiting 
efforts. Figures from other studies suggest 
that the party's role in recruiiment varies 
widely among the states. For example, one 
study found that 69 percent of the state 
legislative campaigns in New Jersey were 
iniiiated by the panics, whereas the p:<rty 
appeared to be relevant in only 1 7 percent of 
the legislative candidacies in Tennessee.^ 

In Virginia's 1979 General Assembly 
election, only one independent was elected to 
the House and none to the Senate. Given the 
minimal piospects of election as an inde- 
pendent, the growth of the Republican 
pany.and the traditional importance ..f the 
Democratic party in the stale, one might 
hypothesize that the rcle of the party 
organization in the recruitment of candi- 
dates for the state legislature in Virginia 
would be rather significant. 

Ccnifieation. Candidates for political 
ofllc^ in the United States arc not a 
repre^cntative sample of the general public. 
To become a candidate, one must generally 
be "eligible.** i.e., be of a particula r social and 
economic status and be active in public 
affairs and activities. It might be said that 
candidates are drawn from a **pool of 
socially cenifled activists who are ready or 
willing or able to seek political office."* 

Socially certified activists in Virginia, as 
seen in >4ble 1, include above all lawyers and 
those in other middle-class occupational 
groups. Other than farmers, no blue-collar 
occupations are socially certified to become 
candidates for state office. (A review of the 
biographical notes in the state General 
Assembly manuals reveals that not one of 
the 292 officeholders in the 1970s indicated 
membership in any union except for one 
membership in the Virginia Education 
Association, while 69 legislators indicated 
membership in a local chamber of com- 
merce.) 

To be socially certified for candidacy in 
Virginia, and elsewhere, one also should 
have an above-average education. Only a 
handful of the successful candidates for state 
office in Virginia have had no education 
beyond high school, and most have had 
professional or academic traipflng beyond 
college. 

Social certification embraces the charac- 
teristics of sex and race as well. In Virginia in 
I979,all but 8 of the 100 House members and 
I of the 40 Senate members were male; 
women held only 6 percent of the seats in the 
General Assembly, versus a national average 
of 10 percent for all slate legislatures in the 
same year. Blacks held less than 4 percent of 
the seats in the Assembly in 1979. In short, 
most successful legislative candidates in 
Virginia and elsewhere arc white males. 

Results of personal interviews with 65 
members of the House and 29 members of 
the Senate in the 1981 session of the General 
Assembly do indicate some differences 
between the two panics (65 Democratic 
members, 28 Republican, and I independ- 
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dent) in the educational backgrounds of 
their candidates. The candidates of both 
parties are highly educated; however, the 
Democrats (59 percent) are more likely to 
have a graduate professional degree than the 
Republicans (43 percent). This educational 
difference is reflected in the occupational 
differences between the respondents of the 
two parties, as seen in Table 1. These 
differences between the parties in Virginia 
are rather minor, however, in comparison to 
more industrialized American states. 

Relatively few middle-class Americans, 
even, those that may be socially certified, 
consider seriously running for an elective 
public office. One's lifetime experiences and 
the opponunitier that these present are 
obviously important in helping to develop 
• such an interest. When those General 
Assembly members interviewed were asked, 
^Can you tell me when you first became 
interested in running for the General 
Assembly," a slightly higher percentage of 
Democrats than Republicans— 16 percent of 
the Democrats and no Republicans— said 
that their interest had developed either in 
childhood or as teenagers. In contrast, 61 
percent of the Democrats and 71 percent of 
the Republicans said that they became 
interested during their thirties, forties, or 
later. In addition. 29 percent of the Republi- 
cans, as opposed to only 12 percent of the 
Democrats, said that theirinterest developed 
as a result of being asked to become a 
candidate. 

These responses suggest some possible 
difference between the parties in terms of the 
political socialization ot^ their candidates. 
There appears to be n slightly greater 
tendency for Republicans to be political 
latecomers and to consider a political career 
only when the opportunity to enter politics 
literally comes knocking at the door. This 
hypothesis, if correct, is probably due to the 
business orientation of a higher proportion 
of the Republicans and to the traditionally 
closer connection in Virginia between a legal 
career and Democratic politics. 

Given the importance of family tradition 
in the Virginia legislature— 28 of the 140 
members of the 1980 House and Senate were 
named after their fathers— and the relatively 
slow rate of turnover in the General 
Assembly in comparison to other states, one 
might hypothesize that a high proportion of 
the current membership comes from a 
tradition of family officeholding. In actuali- 
ty. three-fourths (72 percent) of the Demo- 
cratic respondents and two-thirds (64 per- 
cent) of the Republicans said that no one in 
their families had held any political office, 
cither elected or appointed. Furthermore, 
almost half (46 percent) of the Democrats 
and one-third (36 percent) of the Republi- 
cans had not held any political office 
themselves before entering the General 
Assembly. Only 1 7 percent of the Democrats 
and 14 percent of the RepuMicans indicated 
that they had held local elected office, as 
opposed to the 20 and 25 percent, respective- 
ly, that had held a local appointed office. 
Nine percent of the Democrats and 14 
percent of the Republicans said that they had 
been either commonwealth's attorneys or 
city attorneys before entering the General 
Assembly. (Based on their biographies in the 



state manuals, 30 of the 80 senators who 
served during the dv -de 1970-80 previously 
had been members of the House.) 

One other factor concerning "certifica- 
tion" should be mentione^i here. Fewer than 
20 percent of our General Assembly rc 
spondents were under forty years of age ii 
1979, while about one-fourth were sixty or 
above. Significantly more Democrats (about 
one-third) than Republicans (about 14 
percent) were in the older age group— which 
is perhaps not surprising, given their 
numbers, past dominance, and the factor of 
incumbency. 

Selection. The question of how persons 
who meet most of the requirements for 
"certification" become actual candidates is 
not easily answered, and little information is 
available from studies in other states. 
Amonp our respondents, 30 percent indicat- 
ed that they were self-starters, having 
"decided on my own** to become a General 
Assembly candidate for the first time. 
Another 38 percent said that they were 
asked, and one-third gave "both** as a 
res-^onse. Democrats were more likely to 
have been self-starters, while Republicans 
were more likely to have been asked to run 
(as might be expected from responses 
discussed earlier). 

If respondents said that they had been 
asked to run. then who had asked them?The 
variety of answers to this question makes it 
difficult to generalize; however, **party" 
cleariy played some role in the decisions of at 
least half of our respondents. Republican 
respondents (at least 60 percent) were more 
likely than Democrats (less than 50 percent 
' to have been approached by someone 
connected or identified with a party. 

Another indication of party influence on 
the decision to become a candidate is the 
extent to which our respondents were active 
in any way in the party before becoming a 
candidate for the first time. Only 12 percent 
of the Democrats and 14 percent of the 
Republicans said that the>' had not been 
active in the party in any way. In contrast, 87 
percent of the respondents did indicate some 
party-relevant activity prior to nomination. 
Nevertheless, the data collected in the 
interviews make it clear that **working up 
through the ranks" is not a requirement of 
either party for nomination. Based on 
biographical data in the sute manuals from 
I970tol980,only I6ofthe80scnators(or20 
percent) who served during this decade had 
occupied any kind of party olfice; 37 of the 
212 delegates (17 percent) indicated some 
active involvement in their party organiza- 
tions. 

When asked how important party activity 
was for the first nomination for state office, 
about 62 percent ofour respondents thought 
that the party had been very important or at 
Icp.st somewhat important in their 
nominations— and Democrats and Republi- 
cans differed very little in this regard. In 
other words, given the fact that virtually al 
members of the General Assembly art 
elected with party labels, fewer than two- 
thirds thought the party was important in 
their nomination. To those who believe that 
parties should be strong linkage institutions 
between the legislature and the general 
public and, as such, should play a leading 
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role in recruiting candidates supportive of 
the party's principles and policies, these 
findings wilt be a disappointment, even if not 
a surprise. 

Once they became members of the General 
tscmbly, did ;he successful candidates 
<rticipate in some way in the party that 
nominated them and whose label they 
continued to wear? More than 60 percent of 
the respondents (66 percent of the Demo- 
crats, 54 percent of the Republicans) held no 
party office of any kind; indeed, about 20 
percent did not participate in their party 
organizations in any way. Of those who did 
not hold an office, only about 12 percent 
overall (14 percent of the Democrats, 7 • 
percent of the Republicans) ever bothered to 
attend party meetings. Others said that they 
participated in a variety of party-related 
activities, ranging from attending conven- 
tions or rallies to contributing money, time, 
or other work to the campaigns of other 
party nominees. One-fourth of the respond- 
ents, mostly Democrats, said that thr '.pent 
either less than one hour or no time all on 
party activities, while 11 percent of the 
Democrats and 21 percent of the Republi- 
cans claimed that they spent more than four 
hours a week on party activities. One-third 
of the respondents from each party said that 
they could not separate time spent on party 
activities from other kinds of activities. 
CAMPAIGN FINANCE AND THE PARTY 

American party organizations generally 
do not have dues-paying members, and party 
candidates in the same city, district, or 
*egion do not always campaign together and 
oo! their assets; indeed, campaigning in the 
United States is frequently a very independ- 
ent and individualistic affair. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the parties arc 
usually of little relevance in financing the 
campaign costs of their candidates. A study 
by the euthor of campaign finance in the 
1973 House of Delegates election in Virginia 
found that only 15 of the victorious party 
candidates and 26 of the 61 losing candidates 
had received financial aid of any sort from 
their party or a party-affiliated organization; 
and while some of this aid was quite 
substantial, it was rarely enough to cover all 
or even most expenses.* While few studies 
exist to help determine whether the Virginia 
experience is typical of other state legislative 
elections, it is probably safe to assume that 
the role of the party in supporting party 
candidates varies considerably among the 
states and even within each state.^ 

Of the respondents in this study, 64 
percent (68 percent of the EJcmocrats, 54 
percent of the Republicans) indicated that 
they had received no financial support from 
their party in {979; however, 20 percent of 
this figure consists of those respondents who 
admitted that financial aid from their parties 
was unnecessary due to a lack of opposition. 
Two Democrats said that **the ticket- had 
received money from the party, while 19 
:rcent of the respondents from both parties 
.ndicatcd that they had received a **small 
sum** of money, i.e., S500 or less. Only 9 

> Anhuf D, GuAlicki. -Campaifo Finincc ia VifjjnU: Thi I9?J 
HouK of D<l^t«ict ElceiiOft.' UnivtaU\ cfVlrtini* SfwS Utitr, 
N'«««vfflbcr N74.p. II, 

• Forac«»fBpjnM>ao(carep«ifoip(ndiOf in I97tiniiin<»uici.tc« 
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TABLE 1. Occupations of Virginia State Legislators, 
Gcnate and House of Delegates, 1970*1981 



>i A .il Group 


Stnatr 


Home of Dctecalo 




RepubScv) 









N \%\ 




N i%} 


N {%) 




38 (61) 


8 (44) 


84 (56) 


22 (40) 


Law>cr -businessman, •farmer, -banker, etc. 


3 (5) 




2 (1) 


1 (2) 


Medical professional 


3 (5) 


I (6) 


5 f3) 


2 (4) 


OtK^r DrnfMtinnal 






3 (2* 




Educator, administrator 






10 (7) 


4 (7) 


Business owner, manager, executive, 
consultant 


5 (8) 


3 (17) 


23 ns) 


1.^ (24) 


Banker, stockbroker, investment consultant^ 


I (2) 




5 (3) 


2 (4) 


Real estate, insurance, sales 


4 (6) 


1 (6) 


2 (1) 


8 (15) 


Publisher, editor 


I (2) 


1 (6) 


4 (3) 


1 (2) 


Farmer, ^businessman, -real estate, -banker. 


7 (II) 


4 (22) 


8 (6) 


1 (2) 


-cngin«,Cr, etc. 


Other, e.g., housewife, politician. 






5 (3- 


I (2) 


professional volunteer 







Totals 



62(I(X)) I8(I0l)b 151 (100) 55(l02)b 

SOURCE: Biographical sketches in General Assembly of Virginia, Manual of the Senate 
i^^Ji^^^ o/Z)«r/e^<7fej, for years 1970-1980 (published in even-numbered years only). 
uSr • .The Virginia House of Delegater has 100membcrs;212membersserved from 1970- 
19S1, in SIX electoral periods of two yca-.-s each. The Virginia Senate has 40 members: 80 
members served from 1970-1981 in electoral periods of four years each(1968-71, 1972-75,and 
so forth). 

From 1970-1981, the General Assembly had 6 independent members who were elected 
without party affiliation (i.e., not including those conservative Democrats who abandoned 
their party affiliation in response to liberal and moderate state party gains and the McGovern 
presidential candidacy in 1972). Of that number, 4 were lawyers, 1 wasa medical professional 
and 1 \\-as in business. 

Although category includes only 8 legislators, 47 legislators (16 percent) indicated in 
their blographle^ mat they had connections with banks or savings and loan companies in 
positions such as members of the board or legal court^el. 

Percentages do not always equal 100 percent due to rounding. 
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percent (6 percent of the Democ;ats, 14 
percent^of the Republicans) claimed to have 
received a "substantiaP sum, i.e., more than 
S500, from the party. 

If one looks only at those candidates who 
had opposition in the 1979 election, party 
financial support appears to be more 
important than the above figures suggest. 
One-half of the Democrats and even more of 
the Republicans (60 percent) who had 
opposition received some financial support 
from the party. Nevertheless, relatively few 
of those candidates who had opposition and 
received financial support received a "sub- 
stantial** sum. 

While the party organiration itself may 
not supply a great deal pf money to its 
candidates for campaign purposes, the party 
label may be crucial to candidates in their 
individual efforts to raise money. In the 
study of campaign finance in the 1973 House 
of Delegates election, significant differences 
were noted in the expenditures by party 
candidates and independent challengers. As 
that study stated, **in most cases, serious 
contenders must be identified with eitherthc 
Democratic or Republican party, and 
only serious contenders are generally 
successful in raising substantial campaign 
contributions. . . 

Ofcoursethw* party caahelp in other ways 
to get its candidates elected, and these 
services might be more important than 
nna>icial contributions alone. Or they could 
be equivalent to substantial contributions of 
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money, considering the cost of comparable 
services for candidates without party assis- 
tance. Indeed, only 22 percent of 93 party 
respondents said that they had received no 
help of an> kind, whereas the remainder 
acknowledged recei»";ag some assistance 
ranging from the provision of paiiy workers 
(34 percent) and ^arty literature (9 percent) 
to other l^inds of help. 
PARTY IN THE LEGISLATURE 

The Virginia General Assembly never 
has been characterized by sharp or even 
discernible partisan differences, with a few 
possible exceptions concerning such issues 
as the appointment, of judgeships and, of 
course, the organization of the House and 
Senate. Indeed, differences th'^; do develop 
between groups of legislatoa appear often 
to result from individual personalities, the 
regions represented, or conflicts between 
the House of Delegates and the Senate 
rather than from partisan considerations. 
Members are seated by party in each body, 
and each party has its own caucus: 
however, the Republicans, perhaps due to 
their relatively small numbers, caucus only 
infrequently, and the Democrats rarely 
take up substantive issues ot^er than those 
mentioned above when they caucus. One 
observer of the Ge'^eral Assembly has 
argued that, to the extent that the 
Democratic majority has demonstrated 
some cohesiveness. "only minority (i.e.. 
Republican) control of the governorship in 
the 1970s has given Democrats a sens? of 
party sufficient to allow their leaders to 
nove as far as they have in policy 



development/* Thib movement has been 
limited, however, by a number of factors, 
including the fact that "the Democratic 
Icgi.slatorb are so diverse in their constit- 
ucncieb aud outlooks that a binding party 
position simply cannot be forged on most 
substantive policy issues.*''^ 

The diversity of the Democratic delega- 
tions in the House and Senate can be 
demonstrated by looking at the kinds of 
conbiituencies that Democrat,s represent. In 
1980 the -Democrats in both houses were 
almost evenly divided throughout most of 
the state between urban-suburban districts 
and tho!<c comprised of small towns and 
rural areas. Republican strength, in contrast, 
is concentrated in both me urban and the 
rural areas of the Valley and in r*^e urban 
Northern Virginia area. Whereas in 1971 the 
Republicans tended to represent more small 
town and rural districts in the Senate and 
more un.an-suburban districts in the House, 
in the Republican delegates were 

balanced in the representation of urban and 
rural districts in both houses of the Genrral 
Absembly. 

While few if any observers of the state's 
political scene would argue that the General 
Assembly's politics are partisan politics, the 
legislators themselves may perceive differ- 
ences between the parties that are too subtle 
for outsiders to notice. To ascertain whether 
ihi?" might be the case, our respondents were 
asked to "describe the policy difference's, if 
any. between Republicans and Democrats in 
the General Assembly." One-third of the 
respondents saw no differences, while 
anolhc! 18 percent saw differences only 
under certain conditions or in response to 
certair ssues. On the other hand. 29 percent 
perceived differences in terms of thepa;:ticu- 
lar interests represented and the resulting 
focus on the appropriate role of government; 
another 8 percent mentioned ideological 
differences. Republicans (47 percent) were 

* RoKf'J Au*nn.*Th<Vir|nni<C<ncratAkscmbl>.||:lnnucnc- 
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more likely to perceive Kuch differences than 
were Democrats (31 percent), a reflection 
perhaps both of Republican minority status 
and the tradition among older Demt- Tats of 
factional rather :han partisan politics. 

The data collected from the respondents 
also suggest some differences between the 
parties according to the particular house of 
the General Assembly. Whereas one-fotirth 
of the Senate Democrats said that they saw- 
no policy differences between parties, all of 
the Senate Republicans perceived certain 
differences. In the House the proportions of 
Republicans who perceived differences 
between parties in the interests that they 
represent and in ideology wc.^e larger than 
the Democratic proportions; however, 40 
percent of both Democratic and Republican 
House delegates perceived no differences 
between the parties. 

A large majority ofiespondents from each 
party opposed the proposition that "there 
should be more perceptible and identifiable 
policy differences between the parties'*; only 
one-fourtli each of the Dcm ats (25 
percent) and Republicans u percent) 
concurred with this statement. While a 
rather wide range of reasons was given for 
the lack of enthusiasm for parties represent- 
ing different policy stands, it isapparent that 
most Virginia legislators accept an ideology 
of individualism and consensus politics at 
the expense of "responsible parties.** 

While the policy consensus in the Virginia 
General Assembly is matched in consider- 
able measure by ideological consensus, some 
interesting ideological differences between 
the two parf iesdid emerge when respondents 
were asked to place themselves on an 
ideology scale for the national ievel as weli as 
for Virginia, where politics are notably more 
conservative. As expected, respondents of 
both parties favored the conservative side of 
the scale; however, to a greater extent than 
one might have preaicted, the kepublicans 
appeared to perceive themselves ^s more 
conservative, while the Democrats thought 
of themselves as somewhat less conservative. 



This difference appears to be more profound 
at the level of state politics than at the 
national level. Only 8 percent of the 
Democrats and no Republicans placed 
themselves left-of-center according to na- 
tional > )iitical standards, whereas 21 per- 
cent of the Democrats and 1 1 percent of thi 
RepubMcans classified themselves as left-of- 
center by Virginia standards. A few respon- 
dents were bothered by the failure of the 
questionnaire to distinguish between eco- 
nomic and other issues, and some of these 
legislators refused to classify themselves on 
either scale. 

CONCLVSION 

The evidence presented in this article 
suggests that, in terms of occupational and 
educational background, recruitment pat- 
terns, policy, and ideological perceptions, 
some, though not dramatic, differences ^xist 
between the two major pnrties in the kinds of 
state legislators who wear their labels. The 
evidence also suggests that a greater poten- 
tial for partisan conflict ma;' now exist in the 
General Assembly than has been seen in the 
past— especially if the Republicans should 
become more successful in future legislative 
elections. With a statewide party organiza- 
tion noted for its hard-line conservative 
image and an enlarged contingent of 
Republican legislators with a consciously 
conservative orientation, the more centrist 
Democratic tiajority may be forced to 
assume a more unified policy stance to 
counter the conservative Republican chal- 
lenge. On" the other hand, the Democrats in 
the General Assembly could react by 
matching the Republicans* orientation to the 
right, thereby giving the electorate no r* .1 
choice between the two parties* legislative 
candidates and therefore no reason to 
change delegates. A third possibility is that a 
moderately conservative Democratic gover- 
nor could be pulled to the center by the party 
outside of the General Assembly, thus giving 
conservative Republicans the opportunity to 
campaign against the **Iiberal Democrats.** 
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VIRGINIA'S STATE CORPORATION COMMISSION, I: 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

By Laurence J. O'Toole, Jr. and Robert S. Montjoy 



Mr. OToo/c and Mr. Montjoy are associate profes- 
sors ofpdttKal science at Auburn University, where Mr. 
Mortfoy is also assistant director of th^ Office of Public 
Service and Research. 

This news letter is the first of twcconsecutiue articles 
on the sec. Bothax.!c!es are drawn from a hr^er study 
of the commission supported by the Institute of 
Covemment, where the authors were formerly staff 
members. The authors gratefully ackrowkdse the help 
provided by many at thv SCC and in the Wrsinfc 
regulatory convnuniiy who have given so freely of their 
time and ir^formation. However, the authors are solely 
responsible for th-: contents. 

Despite the fact that the American 
economy is predofninantly a private enter- 
prise system, government regulation of 
business has been an important and some- 
times controversial component of public 
policy throughout this century. States as 
well as the national govcmment have 
pursued regulation in ordei lo correct an 
array of perceived^ marketplace imperfec- 
tions or abuses. Regulation may be designed 
for a variety of goals— for example, to 
control the potential for monopoly profit, to 
ensure solvency in certain businesses, or to 
guarantee that consumers have accurate 
information before engaging in transactions. 
In the Old Dominion many of the state's 
most difficult regulatory decisions are in the 
hand.s of a single organization, the Virginia 
State Corporation Commission (SCC). 

The SCC is a regulatory body of unparal- 
leled scope and formal power among the 
American states. Since its crestion for the 
regulation of railroads in 1902, the commis- 
sion has acquired a variety of responsibilities 
in many different industries, including 
financial institutions (s«.h as banks and 
savings and loan companic , insurance, 
securities, re':iil franchising, intrastate 
motor and rail transportation, and utilities 
(electricity, gas, telephone, water, and 
sewerage). Today, the same commission 
'hat decides multimillion dollar rate cases 
affecting the cost of electric power through- 
out the Commonwealth also grants bank 
charters and licenses taxicabs. Similar 
regulatory activities are performed in other 



states as well, but not by a single agency. 
Even after the shift of the Fire Marshal's 
Office and the Division of Aeronautics to the 
administrative control of others, the Virginia 
SCC still retains the broadest jurisdiction of 
any such regulatory body in the United 
States. (It also performs a number of 
nonregulatory duties, but these will not be 
discussed in this news letter.) 

This unmatched jurisdiction is not the 
SCO's only distinctive characteristic. The 
commission also possesses an extraordi- 
nary degree of formal independence from 
the rest of Virginia government. It is a 
constitutionally established body, not a 
creation of statute. The three commission- 
ers are elected by the Gene.arAssembly for 
stagqered six-year terms; this method of 
legislative eisction is used by only one other 
state. South Carc'na. In practice the choice 
of commissioners made in the legislature's 
Democratic caucus, and the norm has been 
to treat the commissioners as "judges" (the 
term by which they are customarily ad- 
dressed) who hold office during good 
behavior. Furthermore, the SCC has 
considerable budgetary independence. Ap- 
proximately 89 percent of its revenues come 
from special funds that are not subject to 
competitior* from other state activities. In 
practice the governor's budget office is not 
involved in its budget preparation, and the 



commission act? autonomously from the 
Commonwealth's chief executive. 

Since the constitutional revision of 1971, 
the General Assembly has had the potential 
to give significant direction to some SCC 
activities, but thus far the legislators have 
continued to give much freedom to the 
commission. The chief regulators, for 
instance, have complete control over their 
entire staff of more than four hundred, who 
are not covered by the state's civil service 
system. The SCC can even declare acts of 
the General Assembly unconstitutional, a 
power ihat has been exercised on occasion 
during the course of the commission's 
existence. The only appeal from SCC 
decisions is one by right to the Virginia 
Supreme Court. 

Internally, the commission has long or* 
ganized its staff into divisions structured a* 
round the industries to be regulated or proc- 
esses used in the regulatory task. At present 
the commissioners supervise more than a 
dozen subunits, which vary greatly both in 
size and in the amount of responsibility exer* 
cised. As has been the case for decades, 
each "judge" carries out day-to-day adminis- 
trative direction over approximately one- 
third of these divisions, coordinating infor- 
mally with his colleagues on matters 
crossing jurisdictionc! lines. Obviously, the 
present SCC is a complex institution. 
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Yet despite the forma! independence of 
the sec, it has not existed in complete 
isolation from the external forces that have 
shaped Virginia's history. In fact, the 
commission was founded in reaction to the 
political and economic turmoil of the time. 
F urthermore, the same sentiments that led 
to the SCC's creation also nurtured the 
Byrd Organization, and for many years the 
commissioners w^ere active supporters of 
the Organization. These links influenced the 
philosophy and operating style of the SCC 
during the Byrd era, and many characteris- 
tics of today's commission can be under- 
stood as continuations of or reactions to the 
patterns that were established earlier. This 
news letter concentrates on the founding of 
the SCC and its operations before 1972; the 
next news letter will focus on current SCC 
activities. 

THE FOUNDING OF THE SCC 

The creation of the SCC by the Constitu- 
tion of 1902 was a political response to an 
economic problem— the difficulties caused 
by monopolistic power in the railroad 
industry. The problem was nationwide and 
i:timulated the creation of regulatory com- 
rrissions by many states and the federal 
government. But Virginia's approach car- 
ried the unique flavor of the Old Dc ninion. It 
was certainly not a struggle of the Common 
Man vs. Big Business as depicted by populist 
rhetoric elsewhere. Instead, the solution 
embodied in the SCC fits in to a long Virginia 
tradition of government support for busi- 
ness. 

Historians have suggested a number of 
reasons to explain why Populists wer^ not 
directly successful in Virginia. One o\ ihese 
was the perceived connection between 
Populism and the earlier Readjustor move- 
ment. "Billy" Mahone and his Readjustors 
(so named for their desire to restructure the 
state debt in a manner less than satisfactory 
to the financial interests) had been a 
powerful force ir the 1870s and 1880s. 
Mahone had part d unorthodox tactics, 
radical-sounding -toric, black support, 
and class conflict ui7 the debt issue into a 
political machine of some significance. Even 
so, the Democrats had managed to play 
upon the race issue, the crudeness of 
Mahone's methods, and a superior organi- 
zation to stimulate a backlash and drive him 
from power. By the 1890s Mahone was 
viewed as an irresponsible, indeed embar- 
rassing, figure. The Democrats were then 
able to associate the Populists with "Ma- 
hone and the Negro." 

Even if the Readjustors and the Populist? 
could not win control to enact their own 
programs, however, they did prove to be an 
important stimulus for the movement that 
led to the founding of the SCC. The political 
instability of the era led many Democrats to 
support a constitutional convention for the 
purpose of cementing their gains and 
restoring order. Further, the railroads were 
tainted by their use of money to control the 
votes of blacks and poor whiles, even 
though their efforts had been instrumental in 
the election of some Democrats. As the 
Democrats established control in the state, 
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they became increasingly concerned with 
putting an end to political corruption.* 

When the constitutional convention was 
held, many delegates "felt a sense of urgency 
in resolving the railroad problem before 
popular agitation wrested the issue from 
responsible hands, it was the consensus of 
the convention that government ownership 
had to be avoided at all cost.'*2 Allen 
Caperton Braxton, a Staunton attorney, 
drafted a constitutional article to create the 
SCC, and he guided his handiwork throuc^h 
the convention. 

Disfranchisement of blacks and the 
establishment of the SCC may have been 
the two most important results of the 
convention, and they were of a pi^ce. Both 
actions appealed to the desire of many 
convention delegates to allow careful prog* 
ress while also preserving o\ restoring the 
virtues they perceived to be a product of 
Virginia's old order. The rac^electoral issue 
was most important to the delegates from 
the eastern part of the state, while regulato- 
ry reform was on the minds of those from the 
nearly all-white western portion. 

From the record of '^ebatei. in the 
convention, it is clear that Braxton was 
careful to justify his proposal for the new 
commission as a conservative move, argu- 
ing that to the best of his ki.-wiedgc it was 
supported by every board of trade in the 
stcte. Implementation of the SCC ilea 
would enable Virginia to be conservative 
and progressive simultaneously. Another 
delegate, Eugene Withers, put the matter 
more strongly: 

Now, this demand for railroad 
commfssions is not local; it is not 
populistic; it is not anarchistic; it is 
not unreasonable; it is not in the 
interests of the rabble and the hoi 
polloi, and the pro"giariat; but it is 
demanded b^' the busitjess inter- 
ests of Virgii'iia; it is demanded by 
the charr.^er of conr.merce, by the 
boaids of trade, the business 
men's a.«isociations, the tobacco 
associations.^ 
Thus, while it is clear that the founding of 
the SCC was not a victory of the Common 
Man over Big Business, it is not clear that the 
commission's proponents considered the 
reverse to be true, in spite of their rhetoric. 
Being untutored in the modem literature on 
interest group politics and class conflict, 
they may have genuinely believed that a 
properly balanced business system was in 
the interest of all people, although the 
Uiieducated and easily led might not recog- 
nize this fact. Such a belief would permit 
Braxton to argue that the commission would 
benefit the **people" and protect the "con- 
sumer" at the same time that he opposed the 
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popular election of the commissioners. 
5i".milarly, Braxton was not opposed to the 
railroad companies, but only to their 
unlimited economic influence. He later 
became counsel for a railroad and once even 
declined an offer of its presidency. 

THE SCC AND THE BYP.D 
ORGANIZATION 

Braxton had a clear idea of who should 
serve on the commission. He suggested that 
one seat be occupied by a lawyer, one by a 
businessman, and one by someone knowl* 
edgeable of freight rates and shipping. He 
also felt strongly that: 

The office provided for here is a 
matter that has no mor« to do with 
politics than has the cashier of'a 
bank. It ought to be filled by men 
who are not politicians. It ought to 
be filled by men whose past 
experience has been in the line of 
practical business, anc^ not in the 
line ^f political matters.* 
Braxton's caveat was systematically 
ignored from the beginning, however. All of 
the first three commissioners had previously 
held elective office. In fact, of the twenty- 
four men who served on the commission 
before 1972, only three had not had prior 
political experience. Moreover, some of 
them left the SCC to run for other offices. 
Two men became governor after serving on 
the commission. (Two olhers subsequently 
took seats on the Virginia Supreme Court, 
but that body is not elected.).Nor were the 
political activities of the commissioners 
always suspended while they served on the 
SCC. With (he ascendency of Byrd in the 
early 1920s, a long period began in which the 
commissioners were active members of the 
Organization. 

An exchange between Thomas Ozlin, 
who served as a commissioner from 1933 to 
1944, and Senator Byrd is illustrative. Ozlin 
had written Byrd about the in'iportance of 
electing the right people to th^ legislature in 
the summer of 1939 and of ensuring that (he 
opposition not elect its allies. Byrd re- 
sponded by stressir*; the necessity for 
coordinating the Organization's electoral 
activities at the grassroots level. He suggest- 
ed that Ozlin lead the way in the state's 
Fourth Congressional District, while othrr 
loyalists would manage the election else 
where around the Commonwealth. The 
f\ttitude of the SCC in its dealings with the 
Organization and its leader was perhaps 
best exemplified by longtime commissioner 
Lester Hooker. For example, when Hookt^r 
started his fourth six-year term in 1942, his 
first action wai to write Senator Byrd 
expressing his loyaity and willingness *o help 
the senator or his friends in any •'.ay they 
desired.* 

However, there is little evidence that the 
relationship between the commission anr* 
the Organization was used for personal gaii 

'Dtbatn. p. 2565. 
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on either side. On the contrary, the integrity 
of government had been an essential tenet of 
the Organization from its very beginning. 
'Jnlike political machines that bartered 
.pccific inducements such as jobs and 
money for votes, the Organization was in 
many ways an ideological party, ffte 
problem of how to manage the vote of the 
masses without such material inducements 
was largely irrelevant in Virginia becavse 
participation was restricted to a tiny portion 
of the potential electorate.^ The philosophy 
of the Organization was the phOosophy of 
the commission for most of its existence, 
and this shared set of beliefs seems to 
explain a good bit about both the style and 
substance of regulation in Virginia, . 

What were the beliefs of the 
Organization— or the "club," as Governor 
Almond called it? "The cardinal tenet of the 
machine*s rationale was that Virginia and 
her people would best be served by the 
honest, wise, and benign rule of this politicEd 
clite."^ Members of the Organization were 
not very partial to theory, preferring instead 
the common sense of practical business (but 
not the massive planning of giant corpora- 
tions) that was the foundation of the state's 
greatness. Nevertheless, they seemed to 
have a theory of sorts, which was that the 
r^ovemment should limit, but not abdicate, 
its role in the economy. Thestate'seconom- 
ic function was to promote the long term 
growth, prosperity, and balance of the 
business community. Even working people 
and consumers— indeed, all sorts of 
persons— were advantaged by strengthen- 
ing the business climate of he state; 
therefore, divisive forces like the labor 
movement were dangerous and even unpa- 
triotic. ConsCinsus, at least among the 
politically active, was highly valued. Consen- 
sus meant that political forces would bolster 
economic oncis, that stability would prevail, 
and that the productive capacities of the 
state's citizenry would be efficiently devoted 
to positive results. Conflict wasted time and 
energy, and it was bad for business. 

In many cases.the SCC served this goal of 
consensus by regulating otherwise disrup- 
tive economic forces and by removing the 
issue of their regulation from the public eye. 
For instance, within a few year after its 
establishment the commission had brought 
order to the chaotic railroad industry. After 
a string of bank disasters during the 
Depression, Jhe commission received au- 
thority to control the creation of new banks. 
This same pattern persisted as the commis- 
sion acquired new mandates. Between 1903 
and 1977 there were sixty-four major 
additions to the SCC's jurisdiction. 

Despite the SCC's impressive formal 
independence, its leadership was closely 
tied to Organization leadsrs who occupied 
key posts in various branches of govern- 
ment. For examole, gubernatorial corres- 
ppndence indicates that William Meade 
R'atcher, who was a commissioner from 

♦E. C. Wi8i*m$. "The AntiByrd Or^iniiatioo MowttiK.^i m 
VirgmU. 1949.* M.A . thcw. UnJvtr»rty of Virginia, p. 4; cf. 
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m W, C. Havard: «d, Vh Chongmg pohtKS of tht South (Baton 
**ougc. U : LouMiana Statt Univmtty Prcu. l^Jll p. A$. 



1928 to 1943, practically served as ade facto 
attorney for the Organization, undertaking 
many legal assignments that had iittle to do 
with his official position. Organization 
leaders also helped fill staff positions with the 
"right" people. Ozlin once wro^^ to Byrd 
concerning an opening on the SCC staff. 
The commissioner was seeking suggestions 
for the position; he wanted a congenial 
college graduate from the Second District. 
Byrd forwarded the name of an individual 
proposed to him by another leader with 
Organization ties, Colgate Darden, then 
temporarily out of office as a member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives.' On the 
other hand, little written ewdence exists of 
any conscious coordination between the 
SCC and the Organization on policy 
matters. Of course, explicit policy coordina- 
tion was probably deemed improper; how- 
ever, it was also largely unnecessary, given 
the shared attitudes and beliefs of Organiza- 
tion members. 

The SCC did struggle long and success- 
fully to maintain its formal independence 
from other branches of state government. 
Particularly on such matters as personnel 
and budget, the commission insisted upon 
the right to exercise its own authority, 
should it choose to do so. These issues were 
not especially important during the years 
of the Organization's rule since officials 
heading the various branches of state 
government were alike in so many respects. 
However, the precedents of SCC indepen- 
dence established in these earlier times are 
significant today, when commissioners are 
selected by a Democratically controlled 
legislature an J the governorship is occupied 
by a Republican. 

While the relationship between the SCC 
and the Organization was significant, sowas 
the nanner in which the commission 
actually conducted its regulatory business. 
The SCC*s distinctive style during this 
period can be seen by examining the pattern 
of activity under the immediate predeces- 
sors to the current commissioners. 

THE OLD CCMMISSIOr ; IN OPERATION 

In less tFian a year between 1972 and 1973 
a new set of commissioners took the helm of 
the SCC, a turnover in le? iership that 
symbolized the end of a period of extraordi 
nary stability for Virginia regulation. Of the 
three departing commissioners, J?sse Dillon 
had been the relative newcomer, retiring 
after fifteen years at his post. Ralph Catterall 
resigned after a quarter of a century's 
service, and Lcst'sr Hooker left after serving 
an incredible forty-eight years. 

Hooker and Dillon had been longtime 
Byrd loyalists; Catterall was also a choice of 
the Organization, although he had not been 
politically active prior to his appointment 
The commission's style under the leadership 
of these three men differed corisiderably 
from that observable today in ma:iy regula- 
tory commissions. In step witii :he opera- 
tions of the Commoni'.'s.-^lth's political 
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leadership, theirs was a regulation of 
informality, speed, and consensus. 

Decision making at the "old commission,** 
as this group is now called, tended to be an 
uncomplicated affair. A relatively small set of 
attorneys, lobbyists, ano businessmen 
interacted frequently with those at the top of 
the SCC These regular!* knew the personal- 
ities and informal iules of the game in 
Virginia's regulotory process, and issues 
were usually settled quickly. The commis- 
sion seldom wrote opinions unless there was 
an appeal— and there were few appeals. By 
the early 1960s, fo. distance, there had been 
more than 15,CiOO formally numbered cases 
d^;cided by the SCC. Yet only 166 appeals 
had been taken to ihe Suprerr^e Court of 
Appeals; jmd of those, a paltry 43 had been 
reversed. 

Under the old commission, the state's 
regulatory pro<:ess was expeditious. "Regu- 
lalo»v lag," tK-^t familiar phenomenon of 
contemporary American government 
whereby commissions take considerable 
time to hear a case and reach a decision, was 
virtually absent. The SCC*s unique corribi- 
nation of formal powers made quick action 
possible. The commission, which was a 
relCiively passive body, neither went search- 
in.<3 for cases to decide nor encouraged it?, 
staff to T^o so. The very broad jurisdiction of 
the SCC meant that not much time wys 
spent on any one task, and therefore 
regulation itself in any one field was far from 
oppressive. Over time the "judges" acquired 
so much experience making decisions in 
their major jurisdictions that many cases 
were decided directly "from the-bench.** 

Rulss of thumb, intuition, artd philosophi- 
cal similarity made even complex issues 
simple to handle. In the mold of Virginia's 
politics of the day, most differences of 
opinion were hammered out in private. 
Informal contact and the exploration of 
alternatives by regulated businesses via 
qiiet sessions in the commissions 
chambers meant that tedious litigation was 
usually avoided. Ex parte commu- 
nications—that is, information passed be- 
tween commissioners and some parties to a 
case — were commonplace features of regu- 
latory decision making. However, few 
people aside from the concerned businesses 
paid systematic attention to SCC activities, 
and there was seldom unpredictable opposi- 
tion to any course of action; therefore, the 
commission itself frequently convened and 
managed the conference'? and bargains from 
wHich flowed the state*s regulatory policies. 
As one of the commissioners put it: 
Our public hearings are continua- 
tions of our investigations and it 
would not be feasible to draw a line 
between proper and improper e> 
parte oral communications. . . . We 
treat every communication as 
proper, and anybody can wall' in 
any time and discuss any subject. 
The advantages of efficiency over the 
tedious extremes of due process pleased 
many who dealt with the SCC. Among the 
most satisfied with the system were the 
commissioners themselves. Catterall, for 
instance, wrote a classic defense of the 
"comparatively Ara^dian simplicity" of the 
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Virginia regulatory structure and process, in 
contrast to the "horrors" of the federal 
maze. The Commonwealth, said the judge, 
was blessed with an exceptional regulatory 
unit. The SCC's stature asa "fourth branch" 
of government »vith combined powers "save 
[dj time" and eliminated "red tape." The 
commission s operations were "so simple 
that the most careless lawyer could not lose 
a case on a procedural point." Delays were 
almost nonexistent. "Briefs [were] seldom 
filed and most cases [were] decided as soon 
as the evidence [was] in." In complicated 
utility rate cases, efficiency was served by 
having the companies pre-file their testi- 
mony and by requiring the SCC's staff 
accountants to work out with the businesses 
ahead of time the adjustments needed in 
company balance sheets, "leaving for the 
Commissioners only legal questions to 
decide." 

Neverthsless, most important staff deci- 
sions were tightly controlled by the commis- 
sioners. In several SCC divisions very liitle 
took place u.thout checking upstairs. 
According io Catterall, the staff were 
"agents of the Commission. What they 
know and do the Commission knows and 
does." This arrangement meant that the 
state's regulatory unit was "unhampered by 
the doctrine of the separation of powers and 
the theories that cluster around the prefix 
•quasi'."« 

*Th< Abov« discimion erf d«c»ioo mdVJog by ihe "old 
comnwwon" draw* upon ihe itiKk by CocmBisiorwf Ralph T 
Caiteran. "The Siaie Got f^^atco Commbskm ol Vir^nia.- 48 
Wrgcnxi Lou/ Rrvtfu.- 139 51. AH quotaiioos are from thai a.i<le 



In many respects this defense of the old 
commission in operation makes an impres- 
sive case. Nevertheless, such a system 
might also contain some disadvantages. For 
instance, independent commissioners of 
long tenure may ignore new issues and 
interests. Minimizing red tape and formality 
might create the potential for unequal' 
access or treatment'. Regulators who decide 
cases very quickly may also act without 
considering all the evidence or novel 
approaches to problems. When f.taff 
numbers are agents of a commission, ih^y 
niay be more likely to act in a coordinated 
fashion— but also less likely to be innovative, 
active, and assertive. In summary, a regula- 
tory svstem burit around infonrialitv- and 
independence may well maxin^c decisive- 
ness and speed, but these ends may exact 
certain important costs. Eventually charges 
of this sort were levelled ageanst the SCC. 

The old commission had been popular 
during the Byrd years, but by the late 1960s 
times had char^sd. Harry Byrd was gone, 
and the politics of consensus began to break 
down under* the onslaught of new partici- 
pants, an invigorated two-party system, and 
ncwiy voiced demands on government. 
Interest group conflict, especially on insur- 
ance and utility matters, emerged in ihe 
regulatory arena. Organized .consumer 
groups made their first major appearance. 

As the old commission continued to 
follow its established style of opsration in an 
era of new regulatory politics, conflict was 
inevitable. One fabled case provides a 
useful, albeit extreme, iliusn-aticn of the 



actions of an SCC that many felt was out of 
touch with the public ard the times. Three 
days before Christmas 1969, the SCC was 
hearing a tariff increase request filed by the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany. Before presentation of either the 
company's evidence or that of opponents, 
and while a preliminary motion waj still 
pending. Judge Hooker surprised observers 
by reading the commission's decision in the 
case. The fact that the njling preceded 
presentation of the case w^s driven home to 
the astonished spectator^ when Hooker 
finished readino the decision and handed 
copies to those in attendance. Ttje case was 
later overturned on appeal.' 

Although this was an unusurl instance, it 
was perhaps symptomatic of the clash 
bfctween decision-making styles during an 
era of transition. Pressure continued to 
mount at the SCC, and the trio finally retired 
at a time when the commission, which had 
served as a key element of stabilization in 
the Commonwealth for decades, was itself 
the focal point for major controversy. Even 
this most independent of regulatory bodies 
was not immune to changes stimulated by its 
surroundings. The "new conunission" of the 
1970s wouW be faced with the task of 
adapting Virginia's regulatory system to 
today's political and economic realities. 
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Mr. Montjoy and Mr. OToote are associate profes- 
sors ofpohtical science at Auburn University, where Mr. 
Montjoy is also assistant director of tU' Office ofPubSc 
Service and Reseorck. 

This news lett>2r is the second of two consecutive 
articles on theSCC; the first appeared as the December 
1979 issue. Botharticlesaredrawnfromalaraer study of 
the commission supported by the Institute of Covem- 
ment, where the authors were formerly staff member- 
The authors sratef^t^iy ockncuAed^e the help provided 
by many at the SCC end in the Virginia regulatory 
community who have gi"?n so freely of their time and 
iitfomation. However, the authors or? sotely responsi- 
ble for the contents. 



' For many years economic regulation in 
Virginia was a relatively quiet affair— of 
Intense concern to the participants but not a 
matter that commanded the public's atten- 
tion for long. Beginning in 1902 with the 
perceived abuses by the railroad industry, 
whenever monopolistic power, destructive 
c ',Tip€tition, or the effects of technological 
innovation brought sf .ious economic dis- 
ruption, the normal response of the Com- 
monwealth was to assign tha problem to the 
State Corporation Commission (SCC). 
After a period, sometimes mar Ked by ccurt 
challenges to the SCC's new authority, the 
commission and the industry would settle 
into a pattern of routine regulation. In 
keeping with the politics of the era, the 
SCCs operating style emphasized speec*. 
informality, and consensus. After World 
War n public satisfaction with the system 
was undoubtedly boosted by increasing 
prosperity and declining utility rates (per- 
haps the most visible target of regulation). 

Recent events have brought some pro- 
found changes in the environment and 
operations of the SCC. The rise of con- 
sumerism, interest group activity, and two- 
party competition has significantly altered 
both the regulatory an'' political clin\ates 
of Virginia. In addition, the nationwide surge 
in construction and fuel costs has produced 
dramatic increases in utility bills, especially 
for ilectric power, in Virginia as elsewhere. 
Thus, public scrutiny is much greater, and 
more parties seek active participation in 
commission decisions than before. Further- 



more, significant internal changes tave 
taken place at the SCC. In 1972 and early 
1973 the three sitting commissioners, witl> 
tenures ranging from fifteen to fcrty-eight 
years, all retired. While the new commis- 
sioners seem to share much of their 
predecessors' philosophy about the proper 
role of the government in the economy, they 
have embarked upon a number of refonms 
to increase staff expertise, strengthen 
internal manageme it, ensure due process, 
and increase acce s to the SCC by the 
public. This news letter outlines and illus- 
trates some of the ways in which the SCC 
or>erates in today's more complex regulato- 
ry environment. 



THE ORGANIZATION OF DECISIONS 

The commission's responsibilities aie vast 
and diverse. For example, the Codrt of 
Virginia devotes 203 pages, not counting 
recent amendments, to the operation of 
public service companies (principally utili- 
ties and motor earners), and provides that 
"Any person or corporation aggrieved by 
anything done or omi^.^ed in violati- 
on .. . shall have the rigtu to make com- 
plaint . . . and seek relief . . before the 
State Corporation Commission, sitting as a 
court of record."* Furthermore, while some 
nwndates are extremely detailed, others 
require £ great deal of judgment. For 
example, public service companies are to 
provide "reasonably adequate ssrvice and 
facilities at reaso'^able and just rates."^ 
Similarly, in determining whether a new 
bank is in "the public interest," the SCC is to 
consider "all relevant evidence" on matters 
such asconvenience , efficiency, and compe- 
tition and to ascertain the "moral fitness, 
financial responsibility, and business qualifi- 
catioris" of the prov yscd officers as they 
niay 'Effect community confidence in the new 
institution. In case these guidelines should 

'Code o* Virgmia, »«c. 56^. 
*Va. Code. »ec. 56-234. 



prove insufficient to determine bank char- 
ters, the commission is to consider "any- 
thing else deemed pertinent."3 With its 
responsibi.ities encompassing utilities, in- 
trastate transportation, financial institu- 
tions, insurance, securities, and retail 
franchises, the SCC has the broadest 
jurisdiction of any state regulatory body in 
the nation. 

One may reasonably wonder how the 
three commissioners of the SCC can cope 
with such responsibilities. The answer is that 
most of th'i time they must depend upon 
others to discover problems in the regulato- 
ry environment or in current policy and 
practice, to gather and analyze information's, 
to develop proposals and arguments, and 
often evpri to make decisions for the SCC. 

Issues can arise at the SCC in a variety of 
was s. In many cases the commission relies 
upon the regulated companies to initiate a 
request for a change in the status quo! For 
exaniple, insurance companies must get 
SCC approval of changes in the fonns by 
which they sell policies to their customers, 
and it seems fairly safe to expect {hat utility 
companies will inform thecomjnission whsn 
they feel a rate increase is needed. Ihe 
commission also maintains a toll-free tele- 
pi ;one line by which individual consumers 
can register complaints or request informa- 
tion. Some or the SCC staff routinely 
monitor reports from regulated industries; 
and others, such as bank examiners, 
actively search the environment for relevant 
information. The staff Iso suggest ne<v 
policy initiatives when tiiey discover prob- 
lems in (he administration of current laws. 

To a considerable extent, therefore, the 
commissioners rely upon their staff of more 
than four hundred employees, organized in 
sixteen bureaus and divisions, these em- 
ployees gather information and make most 
of the routine decisions. When problems 
cannot be handled by the staff— and, in 
some cases, when the law requires it— 
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decisions cire pushed upward lo the commis- 
sioners. Many of the most important 
commission decisions are made after formal 
hearings. Here, too, the staff as well as other 
parties are important, for they present 
infonnation and arguments before the 
commission. The courtlike proceedings not 
only cnsu z a certain amount of due 
process; they also reduce the facts and 
positions from a variety of cases to a 
common format. Many times the commis- 
sioners become involved only when a case 
reaches the formal hearing stage. Irr those 
instances, the commissioners are de^rend- 
ent upon their staff and other parlies to 
develop the official record upon which they 
must base their decision. 

Current SCC procedures differ from 
those formerly used in some important 
respects. Perhaps most important is the 
emphasis on due process. Considerable 
effort is made to ensure that all pe: ^cs of 
interest have a fair chance to influence the 
decision. Fairness is largely defined by 
judicial procedure. For example, the SCC 
provides consumer representatives an 
opportunity to present their case in a utility 
hearing, but the facf that most consumer 
repr<;sentativcs lack the resources to 
acquire technical and legal expertise com- 
parable to that of the utilities does not arise 
as an issue. The Commonwealth represents 
the consumer interest through the Attorney 
General's Oifice. 

A result of this emphasis on due process is 
that the commissioners appear to be more 
careful about their dealings with their own 
staff during e rr.se. Before a hearing the staff 
members involved are largely free to pursue 
their oivn vision of the public interest, within 
the guidelines of the law and precedent. In 
the absence of direction from the commis- 
sioners, the legal staff, who must present the 
cases in hearings, seem to play an important 
role in coordinating staff positions and 
interpreting the relevant laws. The commis* 
sioners also try to avoid giving the staff an 
extra opportunity to influence a decision 
after the hearing is closed. Yet they 
frequently need the staffs expertise. Often 
the staff attorney in the case, who takes the 
role of counsel to the commissioners after 
the hearing is closed, mediates between the 
commissioners and the technical staff. 

Of course, not all SCC decisions are 
made as a result of formal hearinj^s, 
However, this proc^ss dofs account for 
sonie of the i^ost impr^r^^t and most visible 
decisions. Ajid while there arc different 
types of hearings, they all share certain 
elenjents, including the reliance upon the 
parties at interest to gather information and 
present issues, the use of courtlike proce- 
dures, and the emphasis on due process. 
Hearings can be very tinie consuming, a 
feature that advantages the customers when 
the issue h a proposed rate increase. These 
points are illustrated by the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company rate case that was 
decided in March of 1979.< 
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THE VEPCO RATE CASE 

On December6» 1976 the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company (Vepco), which is the 
Commonwealth's largest electric utility, was 
awarded a rate increase of $65.9 million by 
the SCC. But as 1977 wore on, company 
executives decided that further "rate relief 
would soon be needed. Therefore, on April 
24, 1978, after a request for an interim rate 
increase and some hearings at the SCC, 
Vepco applied to the commission for a 
permanent increase in its electric rates 
totalling $246 million. No utility had ever 
before petitioned a state for a rate increase 
of this magnitude. The SCC suspended the 
proposed rates and scheduled a formal 
hearing on the matter. 

Although the size of the utility's proposed 
increase certainly made this case unique, 
the manner in which it was handled at the 
SCC was fairly typical of Virginia's utility 
regulation in recent years. Ultimately, the 
con.missioners had to decide whether 
Vepco deserved more money from its 
customers— and, if so, which customers 
should pay how much more. In dcing so, the 
regulators were charged with balancing the 
interests of the private corporation and its 
investor owners with the interests of 
consumers who purchase power. These 
interests are r'>t simple oppai.as, for 
consumers have interests in the availability 
of power as well as its cost. 

A number of factors hdped to guide the 
commissioners. Cor^iitutional and statuto- 
ry provisions and court decisions estab- 
lished some criteria that constrained the 
decision makers— for instance, the "rate 
base/rate of return*' method hy which the 
SCC calculates how much a utility should be 
given a chance to earn. This method 
basically reqijires the regulatory agency to 
determine the utility's adjusted net value or 
"rate base." Then a "rate of return" is 
selected; i.e., a percentage of Jhe rate base 
that shouid provide enough income for a fair 
return to the company's investors. If, with 
the passage of time, the company's adjusted 
net income is not sufficient to produce this 
"fair return" (the rate base multiplied by the 
rate of return), regulators normally autho- 
rize a corresponding increase in rates to 
permit the company an opportunity to earn 
more. 

Many issues that influence a utility rate 
decision recur in case after case. (For 
example, 5^ould a company be allowed to 
earn a return on money it spends for 
charitable contributions?) The SCC itself 
sets policies on how'th'se matters are to be 
treated. In a large rate case, one usually finds 
that supporters and opponents of the 
utility's request each defend certain prece- 
dents and attack others. Therefore, much of 
rate regulation means applying previously 
established principles to the facts of a new 
case, while at the same time considering the 
possibility of a change in policy in light of 
circumstances. 

The commissioners receive other guid- 
ance, as well, Significant utility rate casw^ are 
invariably decided aft^r a formal hearing in 
the SCC's courtroom on the top floor of the 
commission's Blanton Building, Despite the 
fact that rate regulation is technically 
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defined as a "legislative" decision, the 
commission conducts the hearing" as if it 
were a judicial proceeding. The utility 
presents its case while other interested 
parties may cross-examine company wit- 
nesses and present their own. The SCC staff 
ordinarily participates in this fashion much 
as the other "parties of interest" do, the 
major difference being that the staff is 
charged with representing the overall public 
interest. Attorneys represent all parties who 
want to participate fully in the case. Since 
the commissioners are required to resolve 
the case from the evidence presented before 
them in this manner, their decision making is 
made somewhat more manageable. 

Action on the Vepco case neither began 
nor ended in the courtroom, however. Even 
before Vepco filed its formal request, 
company officials had met with the commis- 
sioners and informed them of the impending 
apph'cation and the key issues that would be 
raised. The SCC staff had also anticipated 
the case and *hus had actually been working 
on it for months prior to the filing date. Eight 
members from the SCC's Accounting 
Division checked the company's books for 
more than six months prior to the opening of 
the hearing in September 1978. The com- 
mission's Division of Energy Regulation had 
responsibility for investigating the compa- 
ny's propofil for distributing rates, across 
customer classes (e.g., large manufacturers 
vs. residential consumers). And the newly- 
created Division of Economic Research and 
Analysis worked with a staff-reMined con- 
sultant on a proposal for determining the 
rate of return to be allowed the company. 

These tasks are a normal part of the 
commission's staff preparation for a major 
utility rate request. But there were some 
additional wrinkles in the work on this case. 
For the first time, the SCC's staff also 
analyzed some information on a company's 
efficiency. The head of the Division of 
Energy Regulation prepared testimony on 
how oft'in Vepco's oower generating units 
had been out of ^ ^rvice. He intended to 
provide some evidence ;hat the company 
was not operating them as efficiently as 
- otnui" utilities ran theirs. An economist in the 
Division of Economic Research and Analysis 
took a different tack. She statistically 
analyzed some of the company's expense 
data and concluded that although some of 
Vepco's controllable exjjenses were rela- 
tively low compared to those of similar 
electric utilities, others were unjustifiably 
high. These experts were raising an impor. 
tant issue. But it was one that v^ould be 
difficult to address in the routine of a normal 
rate case, which traditionally has amounted 
to a succession of accounting decisions 
made in the context and within the norms of 
a judicial proceeding. Neither staff member 
could find a satisfactory way of translating 
individual conclusions about company 
efficiency into a specific recommendation 
about the amount of money Vepco should 
be allowed to earn, so both prepared 
testimony without any specific "dollars and- 
cents" recommendation. 

The activities of these technical special- 
ists were guided, as usual, by an attorney 
from the General Counsel's Office, the 
SCC's legal staff. As the summer wore on, 



t€oiimony was readied and a number of 
meetings were convened. At thesa meetings 
the staff case was polished and considerable 
coordination took place. Sometimes signifi- 
cant issues cut across the i''risdictlon of the 
itaff subunits, and occab:^ :ally disagree- 
ments surfaced. One instance was a 
difference of opinion on how Vepco's 
expenses for construction work should be 
handled for purposes of rate regulation. In 
such circumstances the SCC attorney, who 
ultimately must lead staff witnesses through 
their prepared 1 rtimony in the commission 
courtroom, often provides leadership in the 
staff preparation, to ensure some consisten- 
cy in the staff case. The final staff case 
consisted of testimony from three staff 
members and three co^isultants hired oy the 
staff for their expertise on certain points. 

The commissioricrs themselves were 
certainly aware of the upcoming contest, but 
they took no real role in directing the 
preparation of their staffs case. While some 
staffers natural^ look to the judges for clues 
about the specific areas in which they are 
most likely to be interested, others keep the 
commissioners relatively ignorant of their 
preparations until the case is presented. 

In a case with so much at stake, other 
parties took an interest in Vepco*s request. 
A variety of consumer representatives also 
prepared to take part in the proceedings. 
These included the Division of Consumer 
Counsel of the Attorney General's Office, 
which always participates in such events; a 
group of large manufacturers; the Consum* 
er Congress, a residential electricity consu- 
mer organization; attorneys for low-income 
clients; and others. In all, twenty-eight 
attorneys representing Vepco, the SCC 
staff, and twelve ether parties got ready for 
the opening, which was scheduled for early 
September. 

Meanwhile, the utility began a public 
relations campaign aimed at convincing 
Virginians that Vepco*s request was justi- 
fied. Consumer groups, especially the 
Consumer Congress, disagreed; and as the 
hearing date approached, the company's 
application was the focus of intense political 
and economic conflict in the Old Dominion. 
The Vepco case became front-page news. 

Many among the general public were 
interested in the case as well, and the 
commission set asid - the first three days of 
formal hearings so that those "public 
witnesses" who so desired could speak for a 
few minutes before the regulators. These 
sessions were convened in cities within 
Vepco *s service area— Williamsburg, Ches- 
apeake, Fairfax, and Richmond— and at- 
tracted hundreds of citizen.*. Most of these 
were people who lacked technical knowl- 
edge of utility regulation, and many oppose 
the proposed increase because of financial 
hardship that would be created thereby. 
Some, especially representatives of the 
ousiness community, urged the SCC to 
favor whatever rates seemed necessary to 
ensure an adequate supply of electricity for 
economic growth. 

On September 9, after the last of the 
public witiiesses had given their testimony, 
the technical portion of the hearing began in 
the SCC courtroom. The attorneys for the 



different parties had already met and agreed 
upon a set of thirty-seven major issues that 
had to be decided in the cC3e. They had 
conveyed* this understanding to the judges 
by a m€;no, and this list served as a guide to 
the commissioners. The total rate increase 
to be allowed would result from the dollar 
values attached to the decisions on these 
individual issues. 

For the nevt several weeks the attorneys 
ance witnesses for the company, the SCC 
stafi, and the various consumer representa- 
tives occupied center stage. Vepco present- 
ed a detailed case for its point of view. Its 
prefiled testimony alone amounted to 
hundreds of pages of information from eight 
witnesses. Further, each company execu- 
tive or consultant who took the stand on 
behalf of the utility had to answer questions 
from the array of attorneys for the other 
parties. These lawyers usually tried either to 
find flaws in the company's request or to 
demonstrate that a certain portion of the 
consumer population should not have to 
bear much of any approved increase in 
rates. The same procedure was followed as 
the various consumer parties presented 
their own technical experts. The judges, 
conscious of the ume being consumed and 
familiar with many of the Issues from earlier 
cases, tried to keep things moving. 

The positicns of the combatants were 
interesting. The company, of course, was a 
clear advocate of all facets of the case that it 
had prepared. The SCC staff, with a 
mandate to represent the "public interest," 
recommended that the commission allow 
$170 million of the company's $246 million 
request. The consumer advocates proposed 
various figures ranging as low as $82 million. 
These latter representatives had a common 
interest in trimming Vepco's total award, bu i 
they disagreed about which consumer 
should pay what proportions of any in- 
crease. So the hearing was more complex 
than simply consumers vs. utility. 

Much of the testimony involved abstruse 
arguments about accounting, economics, 
engineering, finance,' and law. One example 
of an issue debated before the regulators 
was the question of what "tesr year" to use 
for purposes of calculating how well (or 
poorly) Vepco was doing under its existing 
rates. Which time period should be used to 
check the utility's financial condition? An 
examination of a year alre-dy past would 
provide relatively "hard" data, but '^^ a 
period of rapid inflation reliance on such 
data woOd mean that new rates would be 
out of date before they were even adopted. 
Vepco proDosed the use of a "projected test 
year," which was based upon necessarily 
less certain estimates of future conditions. 
Because the decision on this matter would 
determine which figures would be used for 
many of the accounting data, the choice 
would make a difference of many mill ^ns of 
dollars. 

Other issues raised in the case varied 
greatly in importance and substance. For 
example, which group— investors or 
customers— should have to pay for the 
premature replacement of steam generator 
tubes required at Vepco's Surry n.idear 
units? Who should pay for some of the 
litigation expenses incurred by the com- 



pany? Should property that the utility was 
holding for future construction be included 
in the rate base? What amount of interest 
expense should be allowed for tax pur- 
poses? Decisions on such issue? would 
affect the total amou*^? of money awarded to 
Vepco, a figure calculated without reference 
to the consumers' ability to pay. However, 
one of the issues explicitly raised in the 
consideration of how to divide the costs 
among customers was whether and how 
low-income residents might receive subsi- 
dized rates. Ultimately, the SCC decided 
against such a policy. The commissiuners 
felt that although high electric'tv rates would 
cause a hardship for mony people, the 
problem of distributing the burden should be 
resolved \ hrough the "political process." i.e. , 
the legislature. Unlike their counterparts in 
some ccates. Virginia's regulators view their 
primary goal as compe ' jaung for imperfec- 
tioao in the market economy, such as the 
'?ck of competition in the utility industry. 

As the hearing proceeded, the SCC staff 
assigned to the case were not idle. Commis* 
sion attorneys traded off chores in the 
courtroom. They and the technical staff also 
planned cross-examinations and practiced 
lines of questioning. Such tactics might 
make a difference in the outcome, since the 
commissioners are required to make their 
decision from the record as developed 
before them. Finally, direct and rebuttal 
testimony was completed and the formal 
hearings were closed. After twenty-nine 
witnesses, 4,462 pages of testimony, 
seventy-five exhibits, and much money 
expended (Vepco itself listed $309,054 in 
costs directly associated with the hearing), 
the decision wao in the hands of the judges. 

A month after the hearing closed, the 
various panies filed legal briefs that drew 
f"om the record and legal precedent to argue 
various positions. But even before then the 
commissioners had begun the process 
which would culminate m an official order. 
As soon as the record was closed and while 
the case was still fresh in their minds, they 
met to discuss the issues and reach some 
tentative judgments. Then, after the briefs 
were submitted, the commissioners began 
to meet in earnest. They used the attorneys* 
summary of "the issues agreed upon at the 
pre-hearing meeting together with notes 
they had taken during the hearing to guide 
their decision-making process. They first 
sought agreement on the "easy" issues— 
those on which they readily agreed with little 
doubt. Then they worked their way toward 
the more tendentious ones. They checked 
their notes, occasionally reread portions of 
the massive transcript, and engaged in 
discussions on the issues. All three of the 
commissioners desired consensus, and on 
most matters they w^re able to reac! i it after 
some "give and take." 

During this phase of decision making the 
commission staff p'ayed more the role of 
aides or advisors to the judges. They had 
taken positions during the hearinf !n order 
to "develop the record"; but while the 
commissiw^n deliberated, the staff evaluated 
the entire record, wrote memos to the 
judges, and chattcJ casually with one 
another about the issues raised in the case. 
Once again the General Counsel's Office 



coordinated the staff to ensure that their 
recomnriendations kept "on track with the 
record." On one key issue, for instance, the 
staff recommended against the conclusions 
of its own consultant-witness, who was 
judged not to havi? developed his case 
adequately. The staff also engaged in less 
formal give and taka with the commissioners 
on issues raised in the case, and ultimately 
the staff also assisted in drafting the final 
decision. This process took months, and 
part of the SCCs time during this period 
was also taken up with decision making on 
the commission's myriad other regulatory 
duties. 

Eventually, in March 1979, the commis- 
sioners had a decision ready. They had 
reached unanimous agreement on all but 
two issues (one judge dissented in part from 
the majority view). Drafts of most of the final 
opinion and order were circulated among 
some staff members to eliminate inconsis- 
tencies and polish language. The judges 
made some final choices, and the decision 
was issued a year after Vepco first filed its 
application. In a seventy-eight'page opinion 
and final order the SCC jwarded the 
company $148 million— much less than 
Vepco had sought, much more than 
consumer groups had proposed, and a little 
less then the SCC staff had recommended. 

As in all major rate cases, the regulators 
affirmed certain precedents, set or reversed 
a few, and created policy th^X would 
undoubtedly influence numerous cases in 
the future. (For instance, the judges adopted 
a version of the hir,toric test year method; 
but they also made some "forward-looking" 
adjustments to connect for certain predict- 
able cost increases ar Mert the door open for 
a poi>sible change in method in later years.) 



While parties on several sides expressed 
mixed feelings about the results, no one 
appealad. The staff s new emphasis on utility 
efficiency seemed to have little direct 
bearing on the immediate commission 
decision, but the SCC did call for the 
company to work with the regulators' staff 
•^n improving efficiency in the uture. By mid- 
1979, however, the utility claimed that it was 
again confronting severe financial problems. 



CONCLUSION 

Ev*:n this brief summary of some of the 
major events in the disposition of one SCC 
rate case illustrates some important charac- 
teristics of contemporary decision making at 
the commission. It is obvious, for instance, 
that regul'jtion can be ? complex and 
contentious process that is nonetheless 
rendered manageable at the SCC through 
reliance on previous decisions, set proce- 
dures, and a formal record developed by 
relatively few parties (when compared to the 
number of those potentially affected). The 
facts that the contesting parties can raree 
upon the issues and that the commissioners 
hear many of the same arguments in case 
after case simplify things considerably. 

It would appear from this description that 
the commissioners are relatively p)assive 
decision makers relying upon others to 
initiate cas€S, gather information, define 
issues, and develop arguments. How, then, 
do the connmissioners direct the organiza- 
tion and how dces innovation take place? 
Direction comes from several sources: the 
opinions of the commissioners in earlier 



cases, general policy discussions between 
the commissioners and the staff, and even 
the questions that the commissioners asW 
during hearings. However, the persor 
function seems particularly important in l. 
regard. Being free of the state's personnel 
system, the commissioners have moved 
people around in the organization, brought 
in aggressive leadership for several subunits, 
and increased the prominence of some 
types of technical expertise within the SCC. 
For example, the research on efficiency 
would not have been available in the Vepco 
case if the commissioners had not created 
an office devoted to economic research and 
analysis. Thus, the judges* regulatory 
philosophy can be highly influential over 
SCC activity cveie in the absence of overt 
direction on specific cases. 

Finally, the Vepco case illustrates the 
point that trade-offs are always a part of the 
regulatory process. Prior to the turbulence 
of the 1970s the "old commission" regulated 
expeditiously, but many complained about a 
lack of procedural fairness. The "new 
commission's" emphasis on due process 
seems to have quieted most of these 
concerns, but regulation in Virginia is now a 
more complicated, lengthy, and expensive 
activity than ever before. There is also the 
dilemma of the staffs role, a problem that 
apparently did not trouble the old commis- 
sion. The desire to make the best use of the 
staff s expertise may conflict with the desire 
to provide equal access to all parties. Su 
trade-offs are not peculiar to Virgii 
indeed, they appear to be inherent in the 
regulatory process. The way in which a 
particular commission resolves them can 
have a major influence on the nature of 
regulation in a state. 
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VIRGINIA'S LOCAL EXECUTIVE CONSTITUTIONAL 
OFFICERS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

By Stanley A. Cook 



A/r Cook is a rfsrarch assistant on the staff of thr 
Institute of Govfniment. 

I n common parlance in Virginia, the term 
**conslilulional officers" refers to a set of five 
elected local officials specifically designated 
in the state constitution: sheriffs, commis- 
sioners of revenue, treasurers, court clerks, 
and commonwealth's attorneys. As ii.c 
heads of more or less independent depart- 
ments, they provide administrative services 
to the state and to their respective localities. 
Historically, the number of local constitu- 
tional offices and the responsibilities as- 
signed to them have varied greatly from one 
era to another. For example, the offices of 
county coroner and of constable were 
established by the 1776constitution but were 
omitted from later constitutions. And not 
until 1870 were the cities* counterparts to 
county constitutional offices given recogni- 
tion in the state*s fundamental document, 
although some of them already existed on 
the basis of statutory and municipal charter 
provisions, 

This news letter examines the origin and 
development of each of the present five local 
constitutional offices in Virginia; a later 
issue will report data on some of the 
characteristics and political experience of 
contemporary officeholders. Because the 
office of sheriff is one of the oldest of the set 
being considered here, and because some of 
its powers and duties were eventually 
reassigned to newer offices such as treasurer 
and commissioner of revenue, the sheriffs 
office is discussed first and most fully. 

SHERIFF 

English Heritage. The forerunner of 
today's sheriff originated in pre-Norman 
England, near the end of the tenth century, 
when the office of King*s reeve appeared. 
Early in the next century, the position 
became known as the scirgere/a or shire- 
reeve, from which the title of sheriff was 
derived. 

In the years before the Norman Conquest 
in 1066. the sheriff was given a wide range of 
responsibilities, making him perhaps the 



most powerful figure in English local 
government. Appointed by the King, not 
only was he in charge of lawenforcement but 
also he administered royal properJies, 
presided o\er the shire court, and collected 
taxes. Th; sheriff acquired additional 
powers in the early years of Norman rule, but 
the com'jination of power and the 
opportunity for financial gain apparently led 
to widespread abuses. As a consequence, a 
series of measures, including some provi- 
sicns of the Magna Carta, were instituted in 
the thirteenth century that diminished the 
authority of sheriffs. In the centuries that 
followed, the office gradually declined in 
importance until by the end of the nineteenth 
century the sheriffs role in England had been 
reduced to that of being an executive officer 
for the courts. 

Colonial Period. Sheriffs appeared in 
Virginia with the establishment of shires c\ 
counties in 1634. Prior to that time, the role 
of sheriff in the Virginia colony was 
performed by the provost-marshall, whose 
duties, in contrast to English .sheriffs of the 
time, apparently were confined to law 
enforcement and to summoning soldiersand 
citizens in general to assist in the suppression 
of uprisings. 

The colony's first sheriffs were appointed 
by the governor and his Privy Council. 
Within a short time, however, the governor 
and Council began to select the sheriff from a 
list of candidates submitted by the justices of 



the peace, who collectively constituted \he 
county courts.' In a revision of the laws .^ 
1661, the Assembly directed that one of the 
members of the county courts should be 
sheriff on a rotating one-year basis. Thereaf- 
ter, the sheriff was usually the ranking justice 
of the peace who previously had not heM the 
office. Generally, he would serve for a year 
or, if his term was renewed (as it frequently 
was), for two years. 

During colonial times, sheriffs were not 
only law enforcement officers and court 
executive officers, but also finance officers 
and election supervisors. As law enforce- 
ment officials, besides generally maintaining 
the ^eace, they pursued fugitives, arrested 
offenders, cared for prisoners, and executed 
orders and sentences of the courts, the 
Assembly, and the King. During the French 
and 1 ndian wars,, they also were charged with 
summoning county draft boards, composed 
of militia officers and one justice of the 
p:iace. In their role as county executive 
officers, sheriffs attended sessions of county 
court in opder to assist the justices, they 
summcued witnesses and jurors, and they 
served wrils and subpoenas. 

I A prinopAl ini^itution cf local fovcmmeat, the county count 
exercised Impomnt execuuvt tnd lepsUtivc powm, in tddttion to 
iheir judicial reiponiibilitie*; for more than two hundred ytan. 
they exercised a major influence in Virpnia affair*. Sec Sunley A. 
Cook. The Role of Judfet tn Virfinia Local Govtmnicoti A 
Hisiorial Overview .- Univtruty of Vinhia News Utier, June 
I9KI. 
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From the time that the office of sheriff first 
appeared in the colony, sheriffs played a 
major role in financial affairs. Sometimes 
their duties involved the listing of taxable 
property or people (assessment), but more 
often it took the form of actually collecting 
and uihtributing the taxes or other fees and 
assessments. This responsibility for ta.x 
collection, which continued well into the 
nineteenth century, was a source of recurring 
problems. 

Until the reijp.irements of the Revolution 
forced major changes in the tax system, the 
sheriff collected two principal taxes: thequit 
rent and the poll tax. The quit rent was a tax 
on land, payable to the King. Sheriffs found 
quit rents difficult to collect, in part because 
people particularly resented paying the Ux 
on uncultivated land and commonly under- 
estimated their holdings— cultivated or 
otherwise— when the sheriff came around to 
obtain payment. Even when the sheriff 
obtained the rents, he sometimes did not 
transmit them to colonial authorities. The 
Assembly reacted to this condition by 
moving the forum for lawsuits to compel^ 
seiilemeni from the county courts to 
Williamsburg and by increasing the collec- 
tion fee from 4 percent to 6 percent. 

Sheriffs also collected (and 'sometimes 
assessed) the poll tax, the chief source of 
revenue until the Revolutionary years. It 
consisted of three parts: the public levy, 
assessed by the Gener?il Assembly for the 
expenses of the colony; the county levy, set 
b" the county courts for such expenses as 
roads, buildings, and burgesses' salaries; and 
the parish levy, fixed by the vestry for 
support of the church and the poor. At first 
these lev:es applied to all males, free or slave, 
over sixteen. In the middle 1600s the 
coxerage was revised for males and was 
£.xtended to females If they were either 
imponed Negroes or Indian servants of at 
least sixteen years; later, the crilcria were 
reviscu again to Include all males sixteen and 
over and all Indian, mulatto, anu Negro 
women sixteen and above who were not free. 

Originally, the sheriff was to prepare a list 
of taxpayers or tithables, based on infoi'ma- 
tion provided- to him by planters. However, 
for a variety of reasons, that procedure 
proved unsatisfactory, and the Assembly in 
the middle 1600s transferred the responsibil- 
ity for compiling the tax rolls to the county 
courts. Sheriffs al ^on occasion were foum' 
not to be sufficiently prompt or thorough In 
collecting the poll taxes, to the extent of 
impairing the public credit. The Assembly 
responded to this deficiency .in 164/ by 
authorizing county courts to appoint special 
colleaors. However, the degree that th'5m»v 
was implemented varied with the year and 
the county, and by the end of the crntury the 
sheriff had been generally reestablished as 
the tax colleaor. 

In addition to thequit rents and poll taxes, 
sheriffs also gathered fees for the colonial 
officers and other local officials. Whether 
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they obtained these fees or not, they could be 
held liable for the amounts due to ihe other 
officals. For all types of collections, sheriffs 
were required to be bonded. They could 
distrain and sell property to secure payment, 
although this power did not s^rem to be 
invoked in regard to quit rents, for which 
collections normally were taken in the form 
of tobacco. For all of the taxes and various 
fees except the county levy of the poll tax, the 
sheriffs responsibility ended once collec- 
tions had been made and conveyed to the 
appropriate official and aproperaccounting 
had been rendered. In the case of the county 
levy, however, the sheriff had the additional 
task of distributing to each official men- 
tioned in the levy the sum assessed on his 
behalf, and then accounting for his disburse- 
ments to the county justices. 

A final important activity of the sheriff in 
colonial Virginia was the management of 
elections for the county's two members of the 
House of Burgesses (settled communities 
such as Jamestown. Williamsburg, and 
Norfolk had an additional seat). After 
receiving the governor's writ ordering an 
election, the sheriff would set a time for the 
election, perhaps bearing in mind what date 
might best serve the interests of the candi- 
dates he backed. Typically, it was several 
weeks In the future anH on a day that the 
county court was scheduled to meet. The 
sheriff then would publicize the date through 
such means as posting public notices, having 
the ministers of parishes in the county 
apprise their congregations, and going door- 
lo-door in person or by deputy and Inform- 
ing the Inhabitants. 

By tradition and legal requirement, the 
election normally was held at the cov.rity 
courthouse and was presided over by the 
sheriffs Usually, elections would be finished 
in one day and the results publicly confirmed 
by the sheriff before most of the participants 
returned to their homes. The sheriff would 
then certify the outcome to the colonial 
secretary's office. 

While sheriffs received a small salary fora 
certain portion of their duties, for the most 
part they were paid In fees. The fee system 
created several problems. Because the 
medium of exchange was generally tobacco, 
lor which the market value fluctuated, fees 
had to be revised periodically. Thecharge for 
an arrest, for example, could vary from one 
to ten pourds of tobacco. A second 
difficulty— char ^teristic In one fashion or 
another of fee sysi-'ms even In modern 
times— was that sheriffs tended to direct 
their labors to duties for which they were 
best compensated. In the process neglecting 
less financially rewarding responsibilities. 
To counter this tendency, the Assembly at 
times Instructed sheriffs to give priority to 
some of their less remunerative tasks. The 
chief trouble with the sheriffs' use of the fee 
system in the colonial days seems to have 
been overcharging. With few printed means 



of communication and the mability of much 
of the populace to read the existing ones, 
widespread ignorance undoubtedly existed 
among the general population about what 
the correct fees were, despite an Asser^bly 
aci requiring the county courts or clerks to 
publish tables of the approved rates. 

Owing in no small part to its funding by 
fees, the position of sheriff in the colonial era 
was customarily a lucrative one. Along with 
its power and prestige, this characteristic 
made it normally a highly desired office, 
although an unfavorable relationship be- 
tween the value of tobacco "and the fee 
schedule set by 'he Assembly sometimes 
diminished its^attractiveness (as did, per- 
haps. Assembly acts prohibiting sheriffs 
from serving as clerks or burgesses). Some of 
the colony's foremost citizens at one time or 
another served as sheriffs, including such 
people as Benjamin Harrison, George 
Mason. John Page. Laurence Washington, 
.!ohn Ci.stis. William Ball. John Taliaferro, 
and Hancock Lee. 

The Post-Revolutionary Sheriff. The 
office of sheriff was little altered by the 1776 
Constitution and the Revolutionary period 
statutes, except in the area of revenues. 
Under the new constitution, the method of 
appointment continued as before. By act of 
the Assembly, the assessment of taxes was 
transferred from the county court justices to 
commissioners of the tax. predecessors of 
our contemporary commissioners of rev- 
enue. The sheriffs \vere to account monthly 
to the commissioners for all funds collected. 
By this time, payment of taxes and fees was 
generally by money instead of tobacco. The 
uncertainties and hardships associated with 
the Revolutionary War impeded revenue 
collections, however. Not only were state 
and local governments' finances placed In 
grave condition but also sheriffs' commis- 
sions were sharply curtailed, making the 
position substantially less attractive. 

In 1818, the General Assembly instituted 
major revision's in the election laws, some of 
which affected sheriffs. Perhaps the most 
important of the changes was the creation of 
election commissioners, to be appointed by 
the county courts, with each voting station 
having five. Their duties, which included 
passing on the qualifications of voters, 
resembled those of today's registrars. The 
establishment of election commissioners was . 
a .significant inroad into the sheriffs' elector- 
al powers and signaled the beginning of a 
process that would in time remove sheriffs 
from involvement In elections. 

An important shift in the procedure 
according to which sheriff nandled revenue 
was accomplished by an 1829 law requiring 
sheriffs to turn over to the state all the money 
that they collected. The state would then 
transfer the localities' shares to them. This 
differed from the long established practice of 
having sheriffs pay local fundsdirectly tothe 
counties. The 1830 Constitution itself only 
minimally touched sheriffs, mainly in the 
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method of selection. Whereas previously the 
county courts' nominations for the office 
had required approval by the governor in 
consultation with the Privy Council, under 
the new document they needed only the 
governor*s acquiescence^ since the Council 
had been abolished. 

T state's constitutioi of 1851 was the 
result of many years of efforts by reformers 
(helped in this instance by the tide of 
Jacksonian democracy spreading across 
much of the country) to democratize 
Virginia local government. Members of the 
county courts, including sheriffs and certain 
other local officials, were now to be 
popularly elected. Unlike the other officials, 
the sheriff could serve no more than two 
successive two-year terms; and both while in 
office and for one year following his terms, 
he could hold no other posts. The fact that 
these !ast two restrictions sppiied only to the 
sheriff, out of a toT.:il of seven officers, 
undoubtedly reflected dissatisfaction with 
the general performance of those in that 
office. The 1870 Constitution did relax these 
restricUons somewhat, making the sheriffs 
term for three years (extended to four years 
shortly thereafter) and removing the prohi- 
bition on the number of terms he could serve. 

The legislature divested sheriffs of their 
remaining electoral responsibilities soon 
after adoption of the 1851 Constitution, 
assigning authority for management of most 
elections to the previously created election 
commissioners, with assistance from offi- 
cials selected by the county courts. Then, 
when the 1870 document created the new 
office of county treasurer, shtriffs also lost 
the rest of their fiscal duties, which until then 
had included collection, custody, and distri- 
bution of state and local revenue. 

The 1870 Constitution gave signifcant 
recognition to municipal government, in- 
cluding an enumeration of officers (some 
already created by statute) generally parallel 
to those of the counties. Among these was 
the city sergeant, to be elected for two years, 
with duties comparable to those of a sheriff. 

The Modem Ollicc. By 1875, as a 
consequence of accumulated constitutional 
and statutory changes, most of the basic 
characteristics of the modem Virginia sheriff 
were in place: a person elected for four years 
to serve as a la ./ enforcement officer and as 
an executive officer of the court. The 
essential features of the office have been 
altered liiile by twentieth century develop- 
ments. The ban on holding more than one 
office has been extended to make all of the 
local offices specified in Article VII of the 
1971 Constitution mutually exclusive. That 
same article applied the label "sherifr to the 
office previously called "city sergeant." 

The old tradition of compensating sheriffs 
largely through fees was finally ended in 
1942 (except in a few minor instances). In 
place of fees, sheriffs as well as city sergeants 
were paid salaries fixed by the Slate 
Compensation Board in consultation with 



the local governments. The Commonwealth 
would provide two-thirds of the salaries, 
with the balance furnished by the respective 
localities. (For counties operating under one 
of the optional forms, salaries would be set 
by the board of supervisors within statutory 
limitations.) Under recently enacted legisla- 
tion, however, the state now pays the entire 
salary of sheriffs, both city and county. 

In cities and counties in which police 
departments have been established, the 
principal role of sheriffs is that of court 
executive officer, although they and theif 
deputies retain all of their legal powers and 
duties as law enforcement officials. Duties 
related to their role as officer of the court 
include attending court sessions, providing 
security for the courtroom and courthouse, 
summoning juries and witnesses, transpor- 
ting criminal defendants to and from the jail 
and the court, serving and returning civil 
process, and executing judgments. In locali- 
ties where police departments havr not been 
established, sheriffs remain the chief law 
enforcement officers, affording protection to 
the citizenry, pursuing offenders, making 
arrests, and operating jails. 

COMMISSIONER OF REVENUU 

As noted earlier, the responsibility for tax 
assessments was transferred from the sheriffs 
to the county courts in the mid-1600s. At 
first, the court justices delegated the assign- 
ment to special appointees, while later on 
they themselves assumed the task. Under the 
latter arrangement, the counties were di- 
vided into precincts, with a justice in charge 
of each. 

During the Revolution, however, the need 
for increased taxes placed an intolerable 
burden on the system of having justices make 
assessments. As an alternative, the Assembly 
provided for commissioners of tax. As 
orig .nally constituted, these commissioners 
were to be elected annually, three per county. 
They were to divide the counties into 
districts, choosing two people for each 
district to be assessors. The assessors were 
together to each person in their 

territory, obtaining under oath a list of 
taxable property, fixing a value on each 
class, determining the tax due, and giving 
each owner a statement of his taxes. Upon 
completion of their work, the assessors were 
to present their findings to commissioners of 
tax for review. Dissatisfied citizens could 
appeal assessors* decisions to the commis- 
sioners. 

After experimenting with several varia- 
tions of the assessment procedure under 
commissioners of tax, the Assembly in 1786 
crcateJ commissioners of revenue. Though 
methods for selecting and compensating 
them have changed over the years, commis- 
sioners of revenue today have duties similar 
to thoseoftheiroriginal predecessors. By the 
1786 act, commissioners were to be appoin- 
ted by the county courts. Depending upon 
th? size of the county involved, the number 
varied from one to three, with each county 
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that was allocated mo*" than one commis- 
sioner being partitioned into distn'cts. 
Commissioners were to mamtain a tax book, 
visit each person subject to taxation, and 
under oath secure a record of his taxable 
property. After mtcrvicwing all of the 
inhabitants of their communities, they were 
to compile four duplicate lists of the 
propcrlN m their districts or counties. While 
retaining one copy for themselves, they were 
to send one to the clerk for determining the 
county levy, one to the ^•'^riff for guiding 
him in his tax collections, and one to the 
state solicitor for evidence of taxes due from 
the sheriff. Fcr their work, the commission- 
ers received a per diem salary. Later, they 
also would be paid fees. 

As the number of people and items subject 
to taxation rose and government budgets 
expanded, the importance of commissioners 
of revenue increased. In 1851 they acquired 
constitutional stature, being among the 
county officers enumerated in that year*s 
constitution. Under its icrms. they were to be 
elecicd for two years, and the number of 
commissioners per county was to be decided 
by statute. The office appeared in the 
municipalities the following year, when 
•voters in .Richmond. Norfolk, and several 
other municipalities began to elect commis- 
sioners of revenue. 

The 1870 Constitution did not include the 
commissioner of revenue as a county officer, 
though the commissioner was listed among 
the new municipal officers to be elected for 
an unspecified term. Even though the 
commissioners of revenue were not. for a 
time at least, among the county constitution- 
al officers, they were continued via statute. 
They were to be appointed by the auditor of 
public accounts for one year, with the 
number per county ranging from one to 
three. If a county 'had more than one 
commissioner, each of them would represent 
a district: these districts were to be laid off by 
the county court. In addition to sharing 
assessing with assessors in the newly created 
townships, commissioners were to issue all 
licenses mandated by law. 

An amendment adopted in 1874 restored 
to commissioners their status as constitu- 
tional officers. They were to be elected for 
four years, with the number per county 
determined by the legislature, and were to be 
compensated primarily through fees. The 
same amendment ended the short-lived 
township system, which had decentralized 
some of the responsibility for real and 
personal property assessment. 

Dissatisfaction with the performance of 
commissioners of revenue, particularly with 
regard to the quality of assessments, led to 
considerable debate about the office at the 
1901-02 constitutional convention. When 
the r.onvcntion could not agree on whether 
commissioners (both county and city) 
should be elected or appointed, it left the 
decision to th* Assembly— with the proviso 
that if that body were to opt for election, 
commissioners would not be able to succeed 
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thcniNcKcv In another JcciMon. the conven- 
tion decided that each city would have one 
conimLsMoner. but that the number for 
counties would be determined bv the Assem- 
bly. 

The ANsembly vacillated in its exercise of 
thi>; power. It initially chose election, making 
commisNionenv ineligible for a consecutive 
bccond term. Then in 1906 the legislature 
pro vide J for appointment of commissioners 
h\ local judges. Two years later, it reversed 
itbclf again and declared that the commis- 
sioners should be elected. The issue finally 
was rebolved by the people in 1910, when 
they approved a proposed amen<fment that 
county commissioners should be elected and 
allowed to succeed themselves. Two years 
later, voters took the same action with 
respect to city commissioners of revenue. 

A 1928 constitutional amendment pro- 
vided that each county w;is to have one 
commissioner, the same as provided for 
cities. Then in 1932 the Assembly passed the 
Icgiilation allowing counties to adopt 
optional forms of government; in a county 
adopting one of these optional forms, the 
offices of commissioner of revenue and 
treasurer would be replaced bya department 
of finance. Only a few counties have chosen 
to use this alternative. 

Commissioners of revenue traditionally 
had been compensated through per diem 
payments, commissions and fees, or some 
combination of these. However, legislation 
in I932and l934abolished the fee system for 
commissioners and some other constitution- 
al officers as well. The new arrangement was 
. the same as that adopted for the sheriffs: 
commissioners were to be paid salaries 
determined by the State Compensation 
Board. The Commonwealth would provide 
one-third of these salaries, and the remain- 
der would be furnished by the respective 
counties and cities. 

Tijus. by the middle 1930s, the office of 
commissioner of revenue had taken its 
comemporasry shape. Each city and county 
has one cor.imissioner, elected for four years 
and paid by salary. The commissioner 
maintains real and personal property tax 
books, sometimes assessing real estate as 
well. In addition, the commissioner assesses 
tangible personal property and determines 
license taxes. Under either the Optional 
Forms Act of 1932 or provisions of the 197 1 
Constitution, the position can be eliminated. 

TREASURER 

The office of treasurer, though not nearly 
so old as that of commissioner of revenue, 
has paralleled the latter in its development 
over the last century or so. The 1870 
Constitution created the office of treasurer 
to collect, maintain custody of, and disburse 
public revenue, all duties th:it previously had 
been performed by the sheriffs. Treasurers 
were to be elected for three years (shortly 
thereafter changed to four years). They were 
to receive county levies and state taxes, 
depositing the former locally and sending the 
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latter to the state 'reasurer; they also were to 
pay warrants properly issued by county or 
circuit court judges or by county boards of 
iupervisors. For these activities, they were 
required to give bond, and they were 
compensated via commissions. 

A record of arrears and defaults, coupled 
whh irregularities in accounts, made the 
position of treasurer another focus of 
controversy at the 1901-02 constitutional 
convention. Many delegates to the conven- 
tion felt that the real condition of a 
treasurer's office ^A'as never known until his 
books were turned over to his successor. In 
support of this view, they cited evidence that 
major defaults were assor .ed with long 
tenure, and that deficits accu„iulated gradu- 
ally over a long period while treasurers were 
collecting popularity instead of taxes. After 
much discussion, the convention decided 
that treasurers should not be elected or serve 
for more than two consecutive terms of four 
years each, nor should they act as deputy to 
their immediate successors. These restric- 
tions were removed by constitutional 
amendment about ten years later. 

In the middle 1930s, the General Assembly 
enacted laws on two subjects pertaining to 
treasurers. Under the Optional Forms Aaof 
1932, already discussed, countitfs could 
adopt an alternative (r ^ of gcvemmcnt in 
which the offices of urer and commis- 
sioner of revenue would be abolished in 
favor of a department of finance. In 1932 and 
1934, through the same legislation that 
applied to commissioners of revenue, the fee 
system was repealed in favor of salaries at 
levels set by the State Compensation Board, 
to be paid jointly by the statcand lo^^lities. 

While in matters of elections and n ethods 
of compensation today's treasurers differ 
somewhat from their original predecessors, 
they are relatively the same with respect to 
their duties. Treasurers are elected for four 
years and are paid by salary, now equally 
proportioned between the state and the 
respective locality. As in the last century, 
thv r principal responsibility remains the 
collection, custody, and distribution of 
public funds. 

COURT CLERK 

While clear evidence is lacking, court 
clerks probably originated in 1619 with the 
establishment of monthly courts, fore- 
runners of the long enduring county courts. 
At first they were appointed by the royal 
governor, but in the middle 1600s that 
responsibility was transferred to the county 
courts. Still later in the century, the power of 
selection was given to the colonial secretary^ 
who retained it until the Revolution. 
Charactcristically,anappointeecamefroma 
distinguished family, in a number of cases 
succeeding a family member or a close 
relative, and had a long tenure. These 
features were associated with the clerk's 
office for many decades, in 5ome communi- 
ties even into modern times. 

From their earliest days, clerks acted as 
recorders for the courts in judicial matters 
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and as general record preservers for the 
counties. In the first category, they kept 
minutes of court proceedings, filed docu- 
ments associated with actions before the 
courts, prepared dockets, probated wills, 
and issued writs, summons, and processes. 
As the county record preservers, they 
registered deeds, wills, contracts, liens, and 
other papers, and they stored information on 
births, deaths, marriages, election results, 
and other vital statistics. As the county 
courts developed into institu^J'-.is of general 
government, exercising administrative and 
legislative functions in addition to judicial 
ones, the clerks assisted the courts in their 
new nonjudicial responsibilities. For in- 
stance, in 1670 clerks were delegated the task 
of issuing marriage licenses; this activity 
previously had been handled by the senior 
justices. 

For most of the seventeenth century, 
clerks were compensated through fees at 
rates established by the General Assembly, 
although other fees might be established by 
the county courts. As with sheriffs, there 
were problems with clerku overcharging for 
their services. The Asscn:bly responded by 
ordering clerks to publicize their lates and by 
imposing a sizeable fine for ukii g in excess 
of wl.ai the law permitted. 

Although fees provided ample ''ncomcs for 
most clerks, especially those in /-.ounties with 
a substantial amount of legal ousiness, clerks 
did have additional sources of income. Some 
acted as attorneys, and until 1658 they could 
even practice before their own courts. On 
occasion, clerks also held other income- 
producing offices. Toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, clerks were paid sala- 
ries for official duties not compensated by 
fees. 

The termination of colonial status signifi- 
cantly affected the Virginia county clerks. 
Beginning in the spring of 1774, much of 
their work ceased as a byproduct of the 
struggle between the last royal governor. 
Lord Dunmore, and the colonial legislature 
that Dunmore prorogued in April 1774. 
That action precluded the Assembly from 
renewing the last fee act, which had been 
enacted in 1745, Without legally collectible 
fees, many of the clerks' activities stopped. In 
the fall of 1777, the Assembly reconvened 
and reenacted the fee law. During the 
intjrval, Virginia had adopted its first 
constitution. Under that 1776 document, 
appointment of clerks was returned to the 
county courts. They were to hold office 
dtiring good behavior, as determined by the 
General Court, one of the state's two 
supreme courts. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the Commonwealth edged towar<f 
tiie major change of its local government 
structure that was accomplished in the 1851 
Consthution; however, little change oc- 
curred in the office of clerk during this 
period. Occasionally, county court clerks 
would hold simultaneously another clerk- 
ship Sor one of the local district, superior, or 
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circuit lynches that existed during this 
period and would draw income from both 
pOMtions. Clerks also took on naturalization 
of alicnv;(^ one of their activities. The 1830 
Constitution provided that the tenure of 
clerks he set hy law. Pursuant to that 
provision, the legislature established a term 
of ievcn years, with indefinite eligibility for 
reappointment. 

The democratization of local governmer.t 
thy* owurred in the 1851 Constitution 
affcvted the clerks along with the other 
constitutional olficers. County ;rks, in- 
stead of being appointed by county court 
justices, were to be popularly elected for a 
six-year term (bnger than that for most of 
the other officers). Circuit courts were to 
have their own clerks, also elected for six 
yearb, with duties confined to the judicial 
operations of those courts, 

The 1870 Constitution made county 
(court) clerks also the clerks of the circuit 
courts in counties of less than 15,000 
population, In cities of ie>: than 30,000. the 
corporation or hustings court' clerks served 
also as clerks of the circuit covirts. Counties 
and cities ahove the indicated populations 
could have bcparatc cIciki for the circuit 
courts. 

The 1870 Constitution created county 
boards of supervisors, who received some of 
the administrative and legislative powers 
formerly assigned to the county courts. An 
1870 statute made county court clerks cx- 
officio clerks to the boards of supervisors, a 
role similar to that which the clerks had 
performed when they assisted the county 
courts in their nonjudicial functions. They 
kept minutes of the boards, recorded 
decisions and votes of the boards, signed 
warrants issued for payments of money and 
recorded reports by treasurers on receipts 
and disbursements of funds, and filed 
accounts acted on hy the boards. 

At the constitutional convention of 
1901-02. the major action regarding 
clerks was to extend their terms from six to 
eight years, a practice that has prevailed to 
the present. For counties, the clerks also 
woiild be clerks of the circuit courts. In cities 
having a court of record, there woulu be a 
clerk for that court. The General Assembly 
could prescribe additional clerks of courtsas 
long as no city under 30.000 people had more 
than one clerk. That individual was to be the 
clerk for all courts of record in the city. 

Unlik other constitutional officers, clerks 
still are compensated largely by fees. Some 
localities supplement these wilh salaric:^ In a 
few instances, such as communities ojper- 
ating under the county executive or county 
manager optional form, clerks arc paid 
exclusively by salary. 

Viewed in terms of functions, today's 
clerks in some respects are a continuation of 
long established practice. As clerks of the 
circuu courts, they perform t^sks similar to 
those identified with court recorders from 
early colonial times onwa rd. In > intaining 
general records for a commur .hey are 
engaging in an activity that goes back 



equally as far. Where there has been a 
noticcahic break with tradition is in the area 
of management. In the past, clerks at tin*.: 
became so involved with their duties for 
hoardsofsuper\'isorsand the administration 
of county :iffairs that they sometimes seemed 
to be (fi* facto county manager. As a 
consequence of legislation such as the 
Optional Forms Act and the County 
Administrators Act. however, clerks, with a 
few exceptions, have been largely divorced 
from general administration. 

COMMONWEALTITS ATTORNEY 

Although the position of commonwealth's 
attorney was not established until after the 
Revolution, its American antecedents go 
hack at least to the middle 1600s, to the post 
of King J attorney. The holder of that office 
was charged with p»-osecuti;^g all cases, civil 
ar,d criminal, in which an alleged offense 
been committed against the public. Ordinar- 
ily, he was appointed by the colonial 
attorney gene: wilh one person being 
designated King's attorney for each county. 
In a few cases, he was chosen by the local 
county court justices. 

By the early 1700s, the power of appoint- 
ing prosecuting attorneys, the former King's 
attorneys, had been assumed by the gover- 
nor, who named an attorney for each county. 
Prosecuting attorneys were considercU to be 
deputies to the attorney general. The cases 
they prosecuted in the county courts would 
be pursued by the attorney general if 
appealed to the higher courts. In addition to 
handling prosecutions, attorneys were to 
report to the colonial secretary all fines 
imposed by the county courts. 

Commonwealth's attorneys were created 
in 1788 as part of an act providing for district 
courts. Under that legislation, the state's 
attorney general was empowered to appoint 
''proper persons to prosecute for the Com- 
monwealth" in the courts that he was unable 
to attend himself. At the beginning of the 
rineteenth century, the district and county 
courts were authorized to select attorneys to 
prosecute on beU'f of the state in those 
courts. 

According to a law enacted in 1819, 
commonwealth's attorneys were permitted 
for circuit courts and required for county 
and corporation (city) courts. They were to 
be appointed* by the respective courts for 
four-year terms. They would be compensat- 
ed through fees, although counties could 
supplement these by an allowance of not 
more than SIOO. 

In 1851, the commonwealth's attorneys 
achieved constitutional status. The 1851 
Constitution provided that common- 
wealth's attorneys be elected to four-year 
terms. At least one attorney was elected in 
each county, to srrve both county and circuit 
courts, Where a circuit court existed for a 
city anr* a county, however, a second 
attorney was chosen by*county voters for 
that court. 

During the 1870s several changes in the 
law affected commonwealth'^ attorneys. By 
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an 1870 statute, attorneys were made legal 
advisers to the recently established county 
boards of supervisors. Beginning in 1877 an^ 
continuing, with an interruption from 1884 
to 1887. un»-* 1928. commonwealth's attor- 
neys in couiities served as members of the 
selection body for school boards (**school 
trustee electoral boards"). After experimen- 
nticjn with shorter periods, a four-year term 
of office for commonwealtlfs attorneys in 
counties u'as set in 1874. though not for 
those in cities until 1902. 

The current Cx^ntury has brought some 
alteration in the method of pay and the scope 
of duties for commonwe;Uth's attorneys. In 
1934. the General Assembly eliminated the 
fee system for attorneys and designated the 
State Compensation Board to fix their 
salaries, except in counties using one of the 
optional form^ of government, U'here their 
compensation would be determined by the 
board of supervisors. Initially half of the 
commonwealth's attorneys' salaries weie to 
be paid by the state, but more recent 
legislation provides for full funding by the 
state. In recent years, the Asse.nbly, with 
some exceptions, has transferr'-.d the respon- 
sibility for representing the local governing 
body in civil matters from the common- 
wealth's attoiHey to the county or city 
attorney, appointed by the local governing 
body. 

At present, commonwealth's attorneys are 
primarily involved wi?h enforcement of 
criminal law in th«r jurisdictions, ;n 
counties having fewer tuan 15,000 residents 
or in counties and cities having a joint 
criminal justice system with a combined 
population of less than 15,000, they also 
represent the community in civil law affairs, 
unless the county has appointed a county 
attorney, 

CONCLUSION 

This brief review of the history and 
development of the present constitutional 
offices in Virginia .has highlighted a process 
through whicL changing ideas about govern- 
mental accountability and changing respon- 
sibilities of lo^al government led to gradual 
redefinition of Jie major offices of cities and 
counties. The present scope of the constitu- 
tional offices bears the heavy imprint of 
Jacksonian theory that officers in charge of 
the most important services of government 
should be made directly accountable to the 
citizt-nry through popular election. The 
continued existence of these elective offices, 
evin in localitirs that could tak^ action to 
abolish them, may be a lestamci* to the 
political and administrative effective .less of 
those who fill these offices.althoughthat i$a 
point beyofid the scope ofthis news letter. It 
may also be a reflection of the attraction that 
the Jacksonian principle of accountability 
through eleclion still holds formany of us,in 
spite of— or because of?— the prevalence of 
the bureaucratic model, with its emphasis on 
replacing elected administrators with profes- 
sionals chosen by and responsible to elected 
policymakers. 
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ELECTIONS-VOTING BEHAVIOR 

The 1980 Election: Understanding the 
Reagan Victory in Virginia, David B. 
Magleby, vol. 57, no. 7 (March 1981), 
pp. 25-28. 

The 1980-8 J Virginia General Assem- 
bly^ Robert J. Austin and Bernard 
Caton, vol. 57, no. 12 (August 
1981), pp. 45-48, 



ENVIRONMENT 

Hazardous and Toxic Waste Disposal, 
John Gilmour, vol. 57, no. 1 (September 
1980), pp.M. 

Virginia's Climate, Bruce P. Hayden 
and Patrick Michaels, vol. 57, no. 5 
(January 1981), pp. 17-20. 

nNANCE-TAXATION 

The Movement to Limit Government 
Spending in American States and 
Localities, 1970-1979, David B. Ma- 
gleby, vol. 57, no. 3 (November 1980), 
pp.9-12. 



SUBJECT INDEX, VOLUME 57 
GEOGRAPHY 

The Geography of Virginia, James W. 
Fonseca, vol. 57, no. 1 1 (July 
1981), pp. 41-44. 



INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

Managing Federal Grants in the City of 
Richmond, Donald F. Kettl, vol. 57, no. 
2 (October 1980), pp. 5-8. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The County Tie Breaker in Virginia, 
Mary Jo Fields, vol. 57, no. 9 (May 
1981), pp. 33-36. 

Municipal Electric Utility Systems in 
Virginia, Michael F. Digby, vol. 57, no. 
4 (December 1980), pp. 13-16. 

The Role of Judges in Virginia Local 
Government: A Historical Overview, 
Stanley A. Cook, vol. 57, no, 10 (June 
1981), pp. 37-40. 



MEDIA 

Virginia's Capitol Press Corps, John T. 
Whelan, vol. 57, no. 6 (February 1981), 
pp. 21-24. Mistakenly iisued as vol. 58, 
no. 6. 



REGIONALISM 

The Frostbelt-Sunbeh Controversy, 
Timothy G. O'Rourke, vol. 57, no. 8 
(April 1981), pp. 29-32. 
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Virginia's Local Executive Constitutional Officers: 
A Contemporary Profile 

By Timothy G. O'Rourke and George Asimos, Jr. 



Mr. O'Rourke \\ a research associate and Mr, 
Asimitt a xraJuate assiuant on the staff of the Institute of 
Govrrnmtnt. 

Each of the counties and cities in Virginia, 
with the exceptions described below, is 
served by five elected "constitutional olfi- 
ccrs," so named because they are provided 
for under Article VII, Section 4 of the state 
constitution. These five officers are sheriff, 
commissioner of the revenue, treasurer, 
circuit court clerk, and commonwealth's 
attorney. Although there are ninety-five 
counties and forty-one cities m Virginia, the 
number of positions for each category of 
constitutional office is less than 136, in part 
because a number of smaller cities share the 
offices of clerk» s heriff, and commonwealth's 
attorney with the counties in which they are 
located. Moreover, under special provisions 
of law, four counties and one city have 
replaced the offices of treasurer and commis- 
sioner of the revenue with an appointed 
director of finance; a second city has 
abolished the commissioner's office alone. 

In brief, the sheriff is a locality's chief law 
enforcement officer (unless the locality has 
established a police department), custodian 
of its jail, and process server for its courts. 
The commissioner of the revenue is responsi- 
ble for the preparation of a locality's real 
estate and personal property tax books and 
bills, for the assessment of personal property 
and various business taxes, and in some 
localities for the assessment of real estate. 
The treasurer **is charged with the collection, 
custody, and disbursement of [city or] 
county funds." The circuit court clerk 
maintains the records of proceedings in 
circuit court, is responsib'e for the registra- 
tion of various legal documents such as 
deeds and wills, and in some counties acts as 

TV euthitfs HftA 10 acknoMxe th* auatancr ofihr Virginia 
Slate Shtnfft' Assorianon. iht Commisstcnrrs of ihe Rrvtnur 
AsuKUtnon vf Virginia, the Trrasjrtrs' Aisociation of Vtrjtinta. 
««J the Virxtnia Cirtuit Court Ofrki' Auofiation in ,Se corniuft 
of the mat! questionnaire suner descrihed in this artide. 



recorder for the board of supervisors. The 
commonwealth's attorney is responsible for 
the p rosecution of violations of criminal law 
within a city or county.* 

Undoubtedly, some students ofMocal 
government regard these offices as modem 
day anachronisms that sunive in spite of 
important changes in the duties associated 
with these positions.^ The traditional law 
enforcement responsibilities formerly car- 
ried out by the sheriff, for example, largely 
have been preempted by police departments 
in a number of cities and in the Common- 
wealth's most heavily urbanized counties. 

The view that local constitutional officers 
are dated, however, docs not- rest solely on 
the changing character of the formal 
responsibilities of these positions. This view 
reflects as well the thinking of twentieth 
century Progressive reformers that executive 
authority ought to be brought under the 
control of a single executive, as in the 
council-manager plan for example, and that 
various executive offices be made subject to 
the appointive control of the chief executive. 
Thus, the prescription of the Progressive 
model both foradministrative centralization 
and for the short ballot (which would make 
only the most visible and significant public 
offices elective) has reinforced the tendency 
I to sec the contemporary con^itutional 
offices as a throwback to an earliwi era. 

Whatever the merits of the Progressive 
view, the persistence of the constitutional 
offices in Virginia suggests that they con- 
tinue to enjoy considerable popular and 
official support in addition to a long 
tradition. Such elective offices are hardly 

• Mft.ru M»'*h*w. The Virxmia County Supervisor's Manual. 4th 
ed. rev. (Ouiloticsvilk: Viijmi* AuocUiion of Counties and the 
Inttlluir of Government. IM2). pp. 3W5. The duties of 
con>tltu«loail officers, as described here, admit to some variaiion. 
depcndlii? on special statutory piovisions and local aifanfeineni. 
' See. for exampJe. Celesnne Bohkn. "Virtinit Slowly Outtrows 
Ik County Fiioiionicefs.'' The tyashintton Post.Un. 3. 1982. do 
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peculiar to Virginia's local governments. 
According to the 1977 Census of Govern- 
ments (vol. I, no. 2), for instance, sheriffs, 
clerks or recorders, and prosecuting attor- 
neys were elected either by county or judicial 
district in about nine out of every ten states; 
counties in nearly two-thirds of the states 
elected treasurers or tax collectors; and 
counties in more than half of the states 
elected eithei assessois or revenue commis- 
sioners. 

To a considerable extent, the fact that 
various local executive officers are elected in 
Virginia and elsewhere reflects the impor- 
tance traditionally attached to the duties of 
these offices. Stanley A. Cook in the 
September 1981 News Letter examined in 
detail the historical evolution of the five 
constitutional offices in Virginia. This News 
Letter attempts to provide a profile of 
constitutional officers in mid-1981, giving 
special attention to the characteristics of the 
persons who filled these offices and to the 
electoral process through which the office- 
holders had reached these positions. The 
analysis first presents brief portraits of each 
group of constitutional officers and then 
summarizes the significant features of the 
electoral landscape for constitutional offi- 
ces. The News Letter then looks briefly at the 
relationship between local governing bodies 
and constitutional officers and concludes 
with some final observations about the costs 
and benefits of electing officers. 

The principal source of data for the profile 
is a mail questionnaire survey of constitu- 
tional officers conducted during the summer 
of 1981. Although nearly three-fourths of all 
constitutional officers responded to the 
survey, the questionnaires have been aug- 
mented wherever possible by additional 
data, such as complete rosters and official 
election returns, that permit one to draw a 
more comprehensive picture for all officers, 
nonrespondents as well as respondents. 
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SHERIFFS 

All but two of Virginia's 125 sheriffs in 
1981 were white males Among the 87 
sheriffs who responded to the mail survey, 
the average age was just under fifty years old. 
In terms of educational background, one- 
ninth of the responding sheriffs held a 
bachelor's degree, while an additional one- 
third had completed some college work. 
Most of the other respondents listed a high 
school diploma as their top educational 
degree. Although the general level of 
educational attainment among sheriffs was 
not high by comparison with some other 
categories of public officials, most sheriffs 
entered office with previous training and 
experience in law enforcement. Forty-two 
percent of the respondents had been deputy 
sheriffs and another 28 percent had been 
employed in police departments. About one- 
third of the sheriffs in the survey had first 
reached the office by way of interim 
appointment (although only two respon- 
dents had not yet faced election for the 
office). 

The term for sheriffs is four years, and 
nearly two-thirds of the sheriffs who re- 
sponded to the survey had been elected to 
office two or more times; the average tenure 
for those surveyed was about eight years. 
Nearly one-fifth of the responding sheriffs 
had been elected four or more times, a 
finding that suggests that for a substantial 
minority of sheriffs the office had become a 
kind of career position. 

That a number of sheriffs are electorally 
secure is suggested by other data from the 
survey as well as from official election 
returns. Examination qf the most recent 
election returns through 1981 for each of the 
125 sheriffs' offices indicated that in two- 
fifths of all contests the vanning candidate 
had run without opposition.** Moreover, 
about 73 percent of the survey respondents 
said that they had never faced serious 
opposition in a general election — "^serious" 
being defined as an election in which .m 
opponent drew at least 40 percent of the 
vote. 

Two-fifths of the sheriffs in the survey had 
run as Democrats, one-fifth as Republicans, 
end one-third as independents. Among those 
sheriffs who had run as a party candidate, 
about 45 percent noted that they had been 
opposed for the party's nomination on at 
least one occasion. 



COMMISSIONERS OF THE REVENUE 

In contrast to the exclusively male world 
of sheriffs, one-third of Virginia's 131 



• Dau on ihc number of bUckt for jhcnffi t nd other ofTictri art 
taken from ffetiomtl Rosier 0/ Bl«ck Oertrd Officials. Vol. 1 1. 
1981 (Wa»hinnon. D.C: JoJni Cenier for Political Stu<Ji:x. I9S2). 
pp. 290. 292. 

' The ekbloral data and ihe quetitonnai/e survey draw upon a 
sliij!htlydirrrreni roster of therirrt. Since the ekcio/aldaia included 
the result* ofelectlons held in November I9SI— about iwomoniht 
after the survey had been eompkttd^not every rttpondent to the 
quesiioniuirc if represented in the election returns. This lame 
qiulifiation applies to the examination ofofncialeIe«ionfelu/ns 
for other const It uiK)nal officers. 
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commissioners of the revenue in 1981 were 
women; one commissioner was black. The 
average age of the 119 commissioners 
answering the survey was fifty-four years. 
Sixteen percent of the commissioners held a 
bachelor's degree and 3 percent held a 
master's degree, while another 48 percent 
'^ad completed some college. Commissioners 
thus were slightly better educated than 
sheriffs. Like sheriffs, commissioners were 
likely to have brought relevant job expe- 
rience to office; about two-fifths of the 
commissioners had ser/ed as an employee in 
the commissioner's office prior to becoming 
commissioner. Forty-nine percent of the 
commissioners first obtained office by way 
of interim appointment. 

Commissioners on balance were an even 
more experienced group than sheriffs. The 
average commissioner in the survey had 
served in office for thirteen years, and nearly 
one-half of all responding commissioners 
had won election three or more times (the 
term for commissioners is four years). About 
32 percent of the commissioners had been 
elected four or more times. 

Like sheriffs, commissioners in general 
had not faced significant opposition during 
general elections. Nearly 69 percent of the 
commissioners responded that they had 
never encountered "serious" opp5osition in a 
general election, and a review of returns for 
the most recent elections involving all 
commissioners indicated that 66 percent of 
the winning candidates were not opposed. 

About one-third of the commissioners had 
run as independents, according to the 
survey, while nearly half had run as 
Democrats and one-tenth as Republicans. 
About one-third of the commissioners who 
had been elected on a party ticket responded 
that they had encountered competition for 
the party's nomination during at least one 
campaign for office. 



TREASURERS 

The characteristics of treasurers in 1981 
closely resembled the profile of commission- 
ers. Two-fifths of the !30 treasurers were 
women and 3 percent were black. Tlie 
average age of the 94 treasurers who 
responded to the survey was just over fifty- 
two years. About two-thirds of the treasur- 
ers, like the commissioners, had pursued 
formal education beyond high school; 4 
percent had advanced degrees, 13 percent 
held bachelor's degrees, and 48 percent had 
seme college training. Two-fifths of the 
treasurers in the survey had been an 
employee in the treasurer's office before 
advancing to the position of treasurer. Only 
one-third of treasurers, versus one-half of 
the commissioners, first reached office by the 
route of interim appointment. 

The average treasurer had served eleven 
years (terms are for four years). Just over 
half of the treasurers had been elected to 
office on three or more occasions — a picture 
very similar to the one for commissioners. 
The survey responses indicate that close 
contests for theofficeof treasurer occureven 
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more infrequently than for sheriff and 
commissioner. Seventy-six percent of re- 
sponding treasurers had never faced serious 
opposition in any general election for the 
office. A review of election returns showed 
that more than 70 percent of elections over 
the period 1979 through 19S1 involved 
candidates who ran without opposition. 01 
the treasurers in the survey, 47 percent had 
run as Democrats, only 13 percent as 
Republicans, and 36 percent as indepen- 
dents. At least one-fourth of the treasurers 
who had run as party nominees had 
encountered opposition for the nomination 
one or more times. 



CIRCUIT COURT CLERKS 

When compared to the commissioners of 
the revenue and treasurers, circuit court 
clerks tended to be slighUy better educated 
and to have been reelected to office less 
frequently—the latter because clerks serve 
eight-year terms. In most other respects, 
including percentage of women, average age, 
years in office, and competition for office, 
the profile of clerks closely approximates the 
profiles of commissioners and treasurers. 

Nearly one-third of the 122 court clerks in 
mid-1981 were women; two clerks were 
black. The average age of the 97 clerks who 
responded to the survey was fifty-four years. 
About three-fourths of the clerks had 
completed some formal education beyond 
high school: 5 percent held a law degree, 7 
percent a master's degree, 26 percent a 
bachelor's degree, and 36 percent had 
completed some college. Four-tenths of the 
clerks had been deputy clerks prior to 
assuming office and 54 percent had taken 
office through an interim appointment. Even 
though only a fourth of the clerks had been 
elected to office three or more times, the 
average tenure of respondents, owing to the 
long term for clerks, was twelve years. 

Closely contested races for the office of 
clerk occur infrequently; more than 80 
percent of the respondents said that they had 
never faced serious opposition in a general 
election. Examination of official election 
returns involving the most recent election of 
clerks found that about half of the races had 
only one candidate. Among the clerks 
responding to the survey, 55 percent had run 
as Democrats, 12 percent as Republicans, 
and 28 percent as independents. Two-thirds 
of the clerks who had run as party nominees 
had never faced opposition within the party 
for the nomination for office. 



COMMONWEALTH'S ATTORNEYS 

To this point, the portraits drawn of 
clerks, treasurers, and commissioners have 
been remarkably similar; the picture of 
sheriffs has differed from the other three 
primarily in terms of the complete domi- 
nance of males in the sheriffs' group and the 
lesser tenure among sheriffs when compared 
to the other officers. Commonwealth's 



attorneys, in contrast, sccmtd to have little 
in common with the members of the other 
four constitutional ofTiccs: attorneys were 
significantly younger and better educated 
than other constitutional officers and had 
iccumulated much less tenure in office, 
particularly when compared to commission- 
ers« treasurers, apd clerks. 

All but 4 of the 126 commonwealth's 
attorneys in 198 1 were males; one attorney 
was black. Among the 78 attorneys who 
responded to the survey, the average age was 
forty-two years (versus fifty or above for the 
other constitutional officers). About 96 
percent of the attorneys had had a formal 
legal education and thus held an advanced 
degree in law. The overwhelming majority of 
attorneys in our survey had moved from 
private legal practice into the office of 
commonwealtlfs attorney; only 21 percent 
had advanced from deputy commonwealth's 
attorney to head of the office. This pattern 
contrasts with the career path for the other 
constitutional officers, two-fifths (or more) 
of whom had previously served as deputies 
or employees within the offices they now 
directed. 

As noted above, commonwealth's attor- 
neys as a group had served less time in office 
than other constitutional offices. Attorneys 
averaged between six and seven years in 
office, and only 28 percent had been elected 
three or more times— although three-fifths 
had been elected at least twice. In terms of 
electoral success and tenure among the 
constitutional officers with four-year terms, 
attorneys most nearly resemble the sheriffs. 

With respect to electoral competition, the 
portrait of commonwealth's attorneys again 
departs slightly from the pattern for other 
constitutional officers. About two-fifths of 
the attorneys, a much greater proportion 
than for other officers, stated that they had 
faced serious opposition in at least one 
general election. This finding, however, is 
hard to reconcile with the data gleaned from 
a review of election returns for attorneys* 
races over the period 1979 through 1981; 
more than 70 percent of those elections 
involved only one candidate running unop- 
posed. Of the attorneys in the survey, 46 
percent had run as Democrats, 16 percent as 
Republicans, and 31 percent as independ- 
ents. More than two-thirds of those who had 
run as party nominees had never faced 
opposition within the party, 

ELECTING OFFICERS: SUMMARY 

Although the patterns of elections vary 
somewhat from office to office, certain 
common elements stand out. Political 
parties appear to play an important but not 
dominant role in the recruitment of candi- 
dates for the constitutional offices, and 
competition between parties' at general 
election time is the exception rather than 
rule. About two-thirds of the officers in each 
group had run for office as party candidates, 
and a majority of officers in every group 
except sheriffs had held at one time or 
another a position of some responsibility 
within a party organiration. General election 
contests, however, often involved strong 



independent candidacies; indeed, roughly 
one*third of the officers had run as inde- 
pendents. Moreover, a review of actual 
election returns in recent years found that 
only a small proportion of elections- 
varying from 12 percent for treasurers' races 
to 24 percent for sheriffs' elections— pitted a 
Democratic candidate against a Republican 
candidate. 

Close contests for office were exceedingly 
rare, and large majorities of each of the 
groups of constitutional officers surveyed 
indicated that they had never faced serious 
general election oppo.<:ition. Thii relative 
lack of competition in a large majority of 
races for constitutional offices is hardly an 
atypical phenomenon of American politics; 
indeed, the pattern of competition for 
various other federal, state, and local offices 
is often similar to that for constitutional 
offices. 

Certain features of the constitutional 
offices may make them somewhat more 
exclusive in an electoral sense than some 
other state and local offices. First of all. in 
contrast to state legislative or local council- 
manic seats, the constitutional offices are 
widely thought to require some specialized 
knowledge or experience that relatively few 
potential candidates for public office pos- 
sess. Seventy percent of the sheriffs, as we 
have seen, had been deputies or police 
officers prior to assuming office, while four- 
tenths of the commissioners, treasurers, and 
clerks previously had been employees or 
deputies within their respective office. The 
office of commonwealth's attorney is. of 
cour^»e, restricted to lawyers. Moreover, 
once in office, a number of constitutional 
officers, particularly commissioners of the 
revenue and sheriffs, had acquired addition- 
al specialized training. 

Two other factors may account for the 
relative lack of competition forconstitution- 
al offices: the low visibility of the offices and 
the usual electoral advantages associated 
with incumbency. Although the data do not 
permit firm conclusions, it appears that a 
sizeable proportion of electoral contests 
involve incumbents. About half of commis- 
sioners and treasurers, for instance, had won 
three or more elections. In addition, a large 
percentage of the officers— ranging from 
one-fourth for attomeys to one-third for 
sheriffs and treasurers to one-half for 
commissioners and clerks— had reached 
office initially through interim appointment; 
this suggests that many officers entered their 
first election as incumbents. 

Whatever might be said about the elector- 
al process through which candidates become 
conslitutiomj officers, the candidates who 
are selected clearly tend to share a similar 
philosophical outlook. The proportion of 
respondents in the mail survey who consid- 
ered themselves to be "somewhat conserva- 
tive" or "very conservative*' varied from 66 
percent of the sheriffs to 76 percent of the 
court clerks and 76 percent of the common- 
wealth's attorneys; conservatives comprised 
75 percent and 70 percent, respectively, of 
the treasurers and commissioners. Nearly all 



of the remaining respondents considered 
themselves to be"middle-or-the-road": those 
who viewed themselves as '*S0incv/hat 
liberal'" or "very liberal" accoun'><:d for no 
more than 5 percent of the total respondents 
for any group of officers. 

REI.ATJON.S WITH LOCAL GOVERNING 
BODIES 

As the preceding discussion demonstrates, 
the questionnaire survey of constitutional 
officers was intended principally to deter- 
mine what kinds of people became constitu- 
tional officers and the n.iiuic of the process 
through which they were recruited and 
elected. The questionnaire, however, also 
asked officers about certain aspects of their 
relationships with local governing bodies 
and with the State Compensation Board. 

The Compensation Board is responsibi'. 
for approving the salaries and expenses 
connected with the operation of constitu- 
tional offices; approved salaries and ex- 
penses then are eligible for state reimburse- 
ment according to schedules fw,jd by statute. 
For the offices of sheriff and common- 
wealth's attorney, the state reimburses the 
county or city for the entire amount of 
approved salaries and expenses; for treasur- 
er and commissioner of the revenue, the state 
reimburses the locality for one-half of the 
salaries and expenses. Historically, the 
compensation of circuit court clerks has 
been tied at least in part to the collection of 
fees. Although a 1982 law will convert the 
compensation of clerks into a straight salary 
dependent on the population of the locality, 
the collection of fees will continue (as it did 
in 198 1 ) to provide most or all of the funding 
for office expenses as approved by the 
Compensation Board, as well as for the 
clerk's salary. (Not surprisingly perhaps, a 
majority within each group of officers 
surveyed, with the exception of the clerks, 
felt that the Compensation Board underesti- 
mated the expenses of their respective 
offices.) 

Implicit in the above discussion of the 
funding of constitutional offices is the fact 
that the operations of these offices are 
conducted primarily, if not exclusively, 
within the framework of state laws and 
regulations, rather than within the structure 
of policies established by local councils or 
boards of supervisors. As a matter of law, 
then, constitutional offices esse»-*ially are 
independent of local governing bodies. In 
practice, however, the various responsibili- 
ties of constitutional officers and of local 
governing bodies require some measure of 
consultation and cooperation. A city council 
or county board, for example, must provide 
office space and various equipment for each 
of the locality's constitutional offices. In 
addition, a locality may supplement the 
salary of a constitutional officer for the 
provision of additional services not man- 
dated by general law.^ 

Eniployees of constitutional officers, at 
the discretion of the relevant city council or 

* Sec CiHffol Virtima. 5JM,i.53. U 1.55 ihfough 14.1-3$. and 
r4 1.143 I S« *Uo H.B 560. at enacted b> the 1982 Cenerat 
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county board ol supervisors, may be brought 
under the co\erage of the locality's grievance 
procedure, according to Section 2.1- 
1 14.5: 1(C) of the Virginia Code.'' Under the 
same statutory provision, employees of a 
constitutional officer can be covered by the 
locality*s per«;onnel system if the officer and 
locality so agree. Over 40 percent of the 
sheriffs, commissioners, treasurers, and 
commonwealth's attorneys in the survey 
stated that their employees were covered by 
their locality's grievance procedure: for 
clerks, the figure was 29 percent. Roughly 
the same proportions of each group of 
officers said that their employees had been 
taken into the local personnel system. (In 
most, but not all cases, when an officer's 
employee.*; were covered by the local grie- 
vance procedure, they were also covered by 
the personnel policies.) The fact tuat 
employees of constitutional officers need not 
be brought under the local personnel system 
on occasion has led to political controversy 
when raises granted by the Compensation 
Board to an officer's employees have 
exceeded the pay increases for a locality's 
enployees under the personnel plan. 

Although compensation-related problems 
and other issues sometimes generate highly 
publicised confrontations between constitu- 
tional officers and governing bodies, an 
over\\^hclming majority of respondents 
among each group of constitutional officers 
generally viewed their relationship with the 
local council or board of supervisors in a 
positive light. Asked to comment on the 
**best aspects" of relations with the local 
council or board, niajorities ranging from 59 

* I>eputic« of cun>iitunoa4l officcn *«re noi emp!oyc« wiihm the 
mcininu oi{t\ i»io:tion] * OpimwofthfAiiorwx Crn^rat, 197S- 
TV. p. ll4((i4ie()Dcc. 2tt. 1978} 



percent for commonwealth's attorneys to 77 
percent for treasurers offered some response. 
A commonwealth's attorney, for instance, 
stated, "T*^.e Board has been very supportive 
in budget matters, in providing better office 
facilities, and in supporting my request for 
modern equipment." A commissioner of the 
revenue made a more general observation, 
noting that he and the city council had the 
"ability to communicate with each other." 

When asked if they had disagreed serious- 
ly with a local governing body over a policy 
or issue, about one-fifth of the treasurers, 
clerks, and commissioners, one-fourth of the 
commonwealth's attorneys, and nearly one- 
third of the sheriffs indicated that such 
conflict had occurred. One sheriff stated, 
"(T]he Board will not provide adequate 
equipment, radios, radar, protective equip- 
ment, etc." Another sheriff noted, **I don't 
have a very good relationship with my city 
council because they are against the [city's] 
having a sheriff." A commonwealth's attor- 
ney pointed out disagreements arising over 
the governing body's "conflicts of interest." 

CONCLUSIONS 

While this analysis has provided some 
insight into the characteristics of constitu- 
tional officers, the patterns of electoral 
competition for constitutional offices, and 
the relations between officers and local 
governing bodies, it has not sought to 
evaluate the political wisdom of electing 
local executive officials. Although (as the 
introduction noted) one school of thought 
regards the election of local executive 
officers to be inconsistent with administra- 
tive rationality and professionalism, the data 
presented do indicate that, even apart from 
commonwealth's attorneys, sizeable propor- 
tions of each group of constitutionalofficers 



have brought to office relevant training r.nd 
experience. 

Plainly the constitutional officers who 
responded to the survey viewed the election 
of officers as superior to an appointive 
model. Asked to list the disadvantages of 
electing officers, respondents had difficult) 
citing any. Indeed, a majority of clerks, 
treasurers, sheriffs, and commissioners said 
there were no disadvantages. Common- 
wealth's attorneys were more likely than 
other constitutional officers to see disadvan- 
tages in election. Among the responses of the 
45 percent of attorneys who saw drawbacks 
were comments such as the following: 
"Makes it nearly impossible to make a career 
in the prosecutor's ofncc"; and "lack of 
continuity in method and vigor of prosecu* 
tion." 

In contrast to the general reluctance of 
constitutional officers to find fault with 
election, majorities ranging from 76 percent 
for sheriffs to '>0 percent for clerks were able 
to cite the virtues of election. Said one 
respondent, "The co mmunity is more willing 
to cooperate with a commissioner of revenue 
they have elected." A sheriff saw advantage 
in the "electing of an individual who is a 
permanent resident, one who has personal 
ties with the community through his family, 
his church and civic clubs" and in having "a 
sheriff that answers to his community on 
election day by the performance of hisduties 
during the years." 

Whether popular elections do, in fact 
make officials more accountable to the 
public than an appointive system would 
must remain an open question. However, 
one may take more than a little comfort from 
the fact that constitutional officers do feel 
responsible to the public by virtue of 
election. 
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Between March 1981 andApril 1982, the 
Virginia House of Delegates devoted a major 
portion of its energy to the task of reappor- 
tionment. During this period, the General 
Assembly adopted six different reapportion- 
ment plans. The fmal plan, adopted on April 
1, 1982, is radically different from the initial 
plan enacted in i981, and also from the plan 
that was in effect during the 1970s. Most 
significantly, the final plan prescribes single- 
member districts for all delegates, thereby 
improving the chance for minority candi- 
dates to be elected. 

Each of the six reapportionment plans 
considered during 1981 and 1982 can be 
viewed as an attempt by the delegates to 
satisfy a set of legal requirements and politi- 
cal goals* Over the course of the reappor- 
tionment process, various participants inter- 
vened and forced the delegates to place 
greater emphasis on the legal requirements 
and, consequently, to modify or to change 
the priority of their political goals. This 
News Letter will trace the evolution of the 
final House plan and explain why these 
changes wer: necessary. 

THE REAPPORnONMENT PROCESS 

During the reapportionment process in 
Virginia, each house of the General Assem- 
bly develops its own reapportionment plan. 
In turn, within each house the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections (P & E Committee) 
carries out the redistricting task. A reappor- 
tionment ^'plan*' is actually a. bill that des- 
cribes the boundaries of each legislative dis- 
trict. The bill goes through the same legis- 
lative process as other bills^ although the 
usual custom is for one house of the General 
Assembly simply to give "rubber stamp" 
approval to the other house*s plan.^ 

I. Thisoutom was not followed in the 1981/1982 reap* 
poftionmeai. however. About 25 percent of the Vir* 
finU Senate consUtenUy voted against the House 
piiat. Figures are available from the authors. 
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When final legislative and gubernatorial 
approval is secured, the plan must be submit- 
ted to the Civil Rights Division of the U.S. 
Department of Justice, as required by the 
1965 Voting Rights Act. The Justice De- 
partment may reject all or part of a reappor- 
tionment plan if it concludes that the plan 
has the effect of discriminating against black 
voters. In addition, challenges to reappor- 
tionment plans may be brought before the 
federal courts if a plan is thought to violate 
constitutional and c*atutory prohibitions 
against racial discrimination as well as the 
"one person, one vote" guidelines used to 
enforce the Fourteenth Amendment*s"equal 
protection" clause. Challenges may also be 
brought before state courts on the basis of 
the Virginia constitution's requirement that 
legislative districts be composed of "contig- 
uous and compact territory" and equal in 
population "as nearly as is practicable . , ," 
(Article II, Section 6). 



FORMAL AND INFORMAL 
PARTiaPANTS 

The General Assembly, the governor, the 
Justice Department, and the federal and 
state courts were the formal participants iu 
the 1981/1982 reapportionment; i.e,, the 
participants who possessed legal responsibil- 
ity for the development and approval of the 
new House reapportionment plan. Tlie inform- 
al participants were those members of the 
General Assembly who lobbied before the 
House P A E Committee on their own 
behalf; local officials or groups who repre- 
sented local governments; minority-intercst- 
group lobbyists from the Virginia chapters 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People(NAACP), the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conferences 
(SCLC), and the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU); spokesmen forpublic-interest 
groups such as Common Cause and the Vir- 
ginia Municipal League; and concerned indi- 
vidual citizens. All of these participants 
attempted to influence the placement of dis- 
trict boundaries in order to promote their 
own specific goals and objectives. 



LEGAL BACKGROUND 
TO REAPPORTIONMENT 

The reapportionment decisions handed 
down by the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
1960s and early 1970s placed legal con- 
straints upon state legislative reapportion- 
ment. In Baker v. Carr (1962), the Court 
ruled that federal courts have jurisdiction 
over lawsuits challenging the apportionment 
of legislative districts, on the grounds that 
malapportioned districts may violate the 
"equal protection" clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment.2 Two years later, the Court 
ruled specifically that the "one person, one 
vote" principle must be applied to the appor- 
tionment of legislative districts in both 
houses of state legislatures.^ 

Although the Court maintains very strict 
requirements for the population equality of 
congressional districts, it upheld a 1973 Vir- 
ginia case with a ''total population devia- 
tion" among newly created state legislative 
districts of 16.4 percent.^ Total population 
deviation is determined by adding the abso- 
lute value of the deviation (from the ideal 
population figure) in the most and least pop- 
ulous districts. For example, according to 
the 2980 census the ideal population of a 
single-member House of Delegates district is 
53,463. If the smallest district contained 5 
percent fewer people than the ideal figure, 
and the largest district contained 5 percent 
more than the ideal, then the total popula- 
tion deviation would be 10 percent. (The 
U.S. Supreme Court has indicated that a 
plan with a total population deviation under 
10 percent is prima facie constitutional.) 

The Court allows substantial variance in 
the population of state legislative districts so 
that unique geographical features, socioeco- 
nomic commuinties of interest, and the bene- 
fits of maintaining political subdivision 
boundaries can be taken into account in the 
construction of reapportionment plans. In 
Mahan v. Howell (1973), for example, the 

2. Baker v. Carr. 369 U.S. 186 (1962). 

3. Reynolds v. SimSs 377 U.S. 533, 568 (1964). 

4. Mahan v. Howeli 410 U.S. 315 (1973). Thij is the 
highest total population deviation ever upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 
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Court recognized the geographical unique- 
ness of the Virginia Eastern Shore peninsula 
by upholding the assignment of an entire 
district to the two counties there. 

USE OF SINGLE-MEMBER 

AND MULTI-MEMBER DISTRICTS 

The Virginia House of Delegates tradi- 
tionally has used a mix of single-member, 
multi-member, and "floater" districts. The 
House rerpportionment plan adopted in 
1971 contained twenty single-member dis- 
tricts; twenty-eight multi-member districJs 
(eighteen two-member districts, six three- 
member districts, three five-member dis- 
tricts, and one seven-member district); and 
four floater districts. 

A floater district encompasses either two 
adjoining districts or a district and an adjoin- 
ing political subdivision. It is created either 
(a) when one district has excess pop«!lation 
(i.e., more people than that implied by the 
number of delegates assigned to the district) 
and an adjoining district has too few resi- 
dents to warrant a delegate of its own, or (b) 
when each of two adjoining districts pos- 
sesses excess population. The floater dele- 
gate represents the people of both geo- 
graphic areas. 

Multi-member districts possess several 
properties that make their use particularly 
attractive to incumbent legislators. First, 
they allow incumbents to run as a team and 
thus offer the benefit of collective resources 
during a campaign. Second, they make it 
more difficult for challengers to unseat 
incumbents because the larger district makes 
it harder for a challenger to develop name 
familiarity among voters. Third, they often 
permit legislators to follow subdivision lines 
in constructing legislative districts and there- 
fore produce districts recognizable by voters. 
Finally, the use of multi-member districts 
may be helpful in reducing population devia- 
tions in a reapportionment plan. For exam- 
ple, one county msy contain 5 percent fewer 
people than the ideal population fora single- 
member district. A neighboring county may 
contain 5 percent more people than the same 
ideal population, producing a total popula- 
tion deviation of 10 percent. By combining 
the two localities into a two-member district, 
the population deviation would be reduced 
to zero. 

On the other hand, the use of multi* 
member districts is thought to make it more 
difficuh for minority populations to elect 
minority candidates than if single-member 
districts are used. Ahhough this seems logi- 
cal, it is interesting to note that the four black 
members ofthe 1981 House of Delegates all 
came from muhi-membcr districts (two from 
a five-member district, one from a three- 
member district, and one from a seven- 
member district).' 

5. During the 1981/ 1982 reapportionment, the four 
black delegates disagreed about the desirability of 
singlc-membcr districts. The hte James S. Christian 
Jr. and Benjamin J. Lambert III (both D.. Rich- 
mond) advocated their use for all areas. Delegate 
William P. Robinson Jr. (D., Norfolk) opposed 
single*member districts for urban areas, fearing that 
minority populations would become politically iso- 
lated and that incentives for racial cooperation would 
be diminished. Delegate Robert C. Scott (D., New. 
port News, now a state senator) generally took the 
same view as Robinson, yet he voted for the single- 



CHRONOLOCY OF EVENTS 

The Democratic leadership of the House 
had hoped to receive preliminary census data 
by December 1980 in order that reappor- 
tionment could be completed during the 
January through March 1981 session of the 
General Assembly. Because the final data 
did not arrive until late February, however, 
Governor John N. Dalton was forced to call 
a special session of the General Assembly for 
March 30. By that time, the House P & £ 
Committee had held statewide public hear- 
ings on the reapportionment issue and had 
devised a preliminary plan that, afterfurther 
hearings in the first days of the special ses- 
sion, was sent to the full House. The plan was 
approved without amendment on April 8, 
1981, by a vote of 87 to 1 1. The bill cleared 
the Senate the following day and was quickly 
approved by the governor. It was thenscnt to 
the Justice Department. 

The Justice Department completed its 
review of the April 8, 1981 plan within the 
sixty-day period prescribed by the Voting 
Rights Act, and notified theGeneral Assem- 
bly that it had rejected ten districts in the 
Southside area. These districts were judged 
to be discriminatory because their bound- 
aries would have the effect of diluting black 
voting strength. An informal compromise 
regarding the Southside districts was worked 
out between the P & E Committee and the 
Justice Department and was taken up by the 
General Assembly on August 11, 1981. All 
attempted floor amendments were rejected, 
and the boundaries of the compromise 
agreement were adopted intact. The Justice 
Department approved the plan the next day. 

In the meantime, the ACLU, NAACP, 
seven local governing bodies, and other citi- 
zens and local officials had filed suits against 
the House plan of April 8. These suits were 
not rendered moot by the August 11 rrvi- 
sions; they were consolidated and heard 
before a special three-judge federal court 
panel in Richmond on August 13, and a 
decision was released twelve days later.^ The 
court found the plan unconstitutional be- 
cause its total population deviation of 26.6 
percent violated the **equal protection" 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. It 
ordered the November 1981 General Assem- 
bly elections to proceed as scheduled, using 
the August 1 1 plan, but with the proviso that 
the delegates be elected for only cne year. A 
special election was ordered for November 
1982 to elect delegates who would serve for 
the remainder of the 1982-1984 term. 

The court also instructed the General 
Assembly to devise a new reapportioi.ment 
plan prior to February 1, 1982. If the new 
plan was not acceptable, the Court then 
would impose its own plan, one in accor- 
dance with U.S. Supreme Court guidelines 
that required single-member districts for 
court-ordered plans.^ 

member district plan subsequcnUy proposed by Dele- 
gate Christian (Delegate Robinson abstained). Lead* 
ers of black constituent groups, on the other hand, 
were unanimous in their opposition to multi^member 
districts. Frank R. Parker, **The Virginia Lcgislr^ve 
Reapportionment Case: Reapportionmet't Isrxs ofthe 
19S0's," 5 Gtorte Mason University luiw Review 6 
(Spring 1982). 

6. Cosner v. Dalion, 522 F. Supp. 350(E.D. Va. 1981). 

7. Conner v. Finch, 431 U.S. 407 (1977): Outpman v. 
Meier, 420 U.S. 1 (1975). 
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On September 29, 1981,P&ECommittee 
Chairman John D. Gray (D., Hampion) 
appointed a special subcommittee of five 
Democrats and two Republicans, who were 
to work with other delegates representing the 
ten congressional districts to draft a new 
plan. A plan was devised, but formal action 
by both the full committee and the House 
was delayed until after the November 3 elec- 
tions. On November 24, the House approved 
this new plan by a vote of 61 to 33. The new 
plan contained a primaw plan that would go 
into effect upon the coutt's approval, as well 
as a "back-up" plan that would go into effect 
if the primary plan was declared un- 
constitutional. 

The November 24 plan never reached the 
court, however, because Republican Gover- 
nor John Dalton vetoed the entire proposal 
and called for the exclusive use of single- 
member districts. On December 14, the 
House failed to override the governor's veto, 
voting 49 to 44 against the motion to 
override. 

Then on December 21, 1981, the House 
P & £ Committee presented z new proposal 
that again contained both primary and back- 
up plans. The primary plan proposed single- 
member districts for most of the Common- 
wealth, the exception being multi-member 
districts to be used in eight urban areas: the 
cities of Richmond, Roanoke, Alexandria, 
Chesapeake, Portsmouth, Norfolk, Hamp- 
ton, and Newport News. The back-up pirn 
was similar except that these eight urban 
areas were also apportioned into single- 
member districts. The General Assembly ap- 
proved this proposal on December 23, but 
Governor Dalton returned it on December 
30 with a number of recommendations for 
amendment. 

By January 12, 1982, a compromise 
between the governor and the House Demo- 
cratic leadership had been forged. 
While this compromise rejected several of 
the governor's amendments, it did impose 
single-member districts across the Common- 
wealth, with the exception that the five dis- 
tricts in the City ot Norfolk would be consol- 
idated and, for electoral purposes, would 
function as a five-seat muhi-member district. 
The bill incorporating this agreement was 
written so that if the court objected to the 
five-member district, a back-up plan voiding 
the consolidation of the five districts would 
take effect. 

On March 12, 1982, the eve of final 
adjournment of the 1982 regular session of 
the General Assembly, the Justice Depart- 
ment notified the General Assembly that its 
newest plan (the fifth majorplan to be consid- 
ered) was unacceptable. The Justice Depart- 
ment objected to the plan because it sub- 
merged black population concentrations in 
the Norfolk multi*member district, divided 
black population concentrations in Ports- 
mouth and Hampton, and overconcentrated 
black population in a Newport News 
district.* 

Newly inaugurated Governor Charies S. 
Robb subsequently called a special session of 
the General Assembly for April 1, so that 
another plan— yet another compromise be- 
tween the P & E Committee and the Justice 
8. Parker, *The Virginia Legislattve R:apportionment 
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Table 1 . Characteristics of the 1971 House Reapportionment Plan and Plans considered during the 1981/1982 Reapportionment 



1 97 1 Plan 



Single- Multi- No. of District 

Date member member Floater localities Population 
Plan adopted Districts Districts Districts divided' Deviations 



Total 



Districts that are 
largely black 
(number of delegates elected) 
4M9% 50-59% over 609f 



20 



28 



I 



+ 9.< 



16.4% n/a n/a 



n/a 



Group I 





April 8, 1 98 1 


21 


29 


2 


I 


+12.5% 


-14 1% 


26.6% 


7 f81 


I ^4^ 


0 




Aug. 11, 1981 


17 


31 


1 


1 


+12.5% 


-14.1% 


26^6% 


4(6) 


2(6) 


0 


Group II 


























Nov. 24, 1981 
























Primary 


10 


34 


1 


1 


+6.4% 


-6.1% 


12.5% 


2(4) 


2(6) 


0 




Back-up 


12 


32 


2 


1 


+4.9% 


-4.9% 


9.8% 


2(3) 


2(6) 


0 


Group III 


























Dec. 23, 1981 
























Primary 


77 


8 


0 


37 


+2.5% 


-2.5% 


5.0% 


4(5) 


3(6) 


0 




Back-up 


100 


0 


0 


43 


+2.7% 


-2.5% 


5.2% 


3(3) 


3(3) 


5(5) 




Jan. 12, 1982 
























Primary 


95 


1 


0 


40 


+2.7% 


•2.5% 


5.2% 


3(3) 


3(3) 


3(3) 




Back-up 


100 


0 


0 


41 


+2.7% 


-2.5% 


5.2% 


3(3) 


3(3) 


5(5) 




April M982 . 


lOG 


0 


0 


41 


+2.7% 


-2.4% 


5.1% 


3(3) 


4(4) 


5(5) 



SOURCE: Compiled by authors from information provided by the state Division of Legislative Services. 

^Thc word "divided** applies when the area of a single city or county is divided among two or mor? legislative districts. The 1971 

figure docs not include subsequent city or county boundary changes due to annexation. 



Dcpartmcnl— could be considered. This com- 
promise also prescribed single-member dis- 
tricts for the entire stale. After House and 
Senate approval of this compromise plan. 
Governor Robb signed the bill and sent it to 
Washington. The Justice Department's ap- 
proval was granted on April 14, 1982. 

The April I plan was accepted by the Vir- 
ginia chapters of the NAACP and the 
ACLU, but it was challenged in federal court 
by five counties and by the Town of Chris- 
tiansburg. The court rejected the Christians- 
burg challenge on June 23 and the other suits 
on September 28.» No other challenges or 
appeals were made. 

GOALS AND PRIORITIES OF 
THE HOUSE PLANS 

Each plan or group of plans con **oered by 
the House involved an attempt to satisfy a 
mix of legal constraints and political goals. 
The main legal constraints were (1) state 
constitutional requirements of compactness, 
contiguity, and equal population; (2) federal 
court guidelines enforcing the **one person, 
one vote** principle; and (3) provisions used 
by the Justice Department to enforce the 
1965 Voting Rights Act. The major political 
goals sought during the process were (1) 
incumbency protection (promoted by incum* 
bent delegates of both parties); (2) mainte- 
nance of political subdivision boundaries so 
that local jurisdictions would not be divided 
an'iong legislative districts (promoted by 
incumbent delegates and local ofricials);io 

9. dines. Robb, 541 F.Supp.6l3(E.D. Vt. 1982)<thc 
Chriitianiburg challenge); and Cosnerv. Robb, 54C 
F.Supp. I28(E.D. Vt. 1982). Surry County alio filed 
suit but later withdrew iu objectives. 

10. Until 1971, no locality had ever been divided into 
more than one district; With the 1 97 1 plan, Fairfax 
County WM divided into two fivcHDcmber districts. 



(3) enhanced prospects for Republican gains 
in the House (promoted by Governor Dalton 
and the Republican party); (4) improved 
chances for the election of minority candi- 
dates (promoted by the NAACP, SCLC, and 
ACLU); and (5) increased use of single- 
member districts to promote delegate ac- 
countability (promoted by the Virginia 
Municipal League, Common Qiuse, and 
other good government groups). The prior- 
ity given to these legal constraints and politi- 
cal goals changed as the situation facing the 
delegates changed. 

For ease of discussion, the six major reap- 
portionment plans adopted by the House 
have been divided into three groaps (see 
Table 1). These groups correspond to three 
distinct phases of the reapportionment pro- 
cess. TheGroup I plans include(a) the initial 
plan of April 8, 1981 (rejected by the Justice 
Department) and (b) its revised edition of 
August 1 1 (rejected by the federal court). 
Both of the Group I plans were designed to 
achieve two goals: re-electing incumbents 
and preserving tne boundaries of political 
subdivisions and existing districts. 

The Group II plan consists of the primary 
and back-up plans of November 24, I98I 
(vetoed by Governor Dalton). The primary 
and back-up plans of Group II mark an 
intermediate phase in the process, in which 
the delegates yielded on the issue of popula- 
tion deviation but remained adamant in their 
promotion of incumbency and boundary 
protection— ^ven if this promotion required 
the creation of more multi-member districts. 

The three Group III plans are (a) the 
December 23, 1981 primary and back-up 
plans (returned by Governor Dalton); (b) the 
compromise primary and back-up plans 
adopted January 12, 1982 (rejected by the 
Justice Department); and (c) the plan 



adopted on April I, 1982, which finally 
gained the approval or acceptance of all par- 
ticipants. These Group III plans are radically 
different from those that came before. They 
mark the phase in which the House Demo- 
cratic leadership was forced to reckon with 
the goals and power of both the governor 
and the minority-interest groups. 

GROUP I PLANS 

An analysis of the first two reapportion- 
ment plans showi that incumbency protec- 
tion was the goal to which the delegates 
initially gave highest priority. Incumbency 
protection can be enhanced by either pre- 
serving existing legislative district bound- 
aries or revising the boundaries to improve 
electoral chances for incumbents. With each 
delegate looking out for his own individual 
interests as well as those of his colleagues, the 
Group I plans look very similar to the 1971 
reapportionment plan. More than half the 
districts remained exactly the same, and a 
number of others were altered only slightly. 
Common Cause determined that only 8 of 
the 100 incumbents would have been dis- 
placed by the April 8 plan, and at least 3 of 
these had announced that they were not seek- 
ing re-election. 11 By preserving the 1971 dis- 
trict lines wherever possible, the relative pol* 
itical party strength was preserved in the 
House, with the Democrats easily retaining 
their majority status in the 1981 elections. 
Ninety percent of the incumbents running 
were re-elected (59 Democrats and 18 
Republicans). 

The goals of increasing black or Republi- 
can representation in the House were not 



II. Parker, The Virginia Legislative Reapportionment 
Ctsc," p, 9. 
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incorporated in the Group I plans, except 
that one new black-majority district was 
created by the revised plan of August 1 1, 
(Only two bUck-majority districts had 
existed under the 1971 reapportionment 
plaa) 

The increased use of single«member dis- 
tricts was a goal of the minority and public- 
interest groups, and eventually of the Repub- 
lican party. However, it was not a priority of 
the House Democratic leadership. In fact, 
the August 1 1 plan contained fewer single- 
member districts than the 1971 reappor- 
tionment plan. 

The Group I plans pleased most localities 
because, with the exception of heavily popu- 
lated Fairfax County, the plans did not split 
any city or county among more than one 
district. The objections that were raised 
came from those localities that had been 
placed in a district represented by a delegate 
with whom the voters were unfamiliar. 

The August 1 1 plan was rejected because 
the 26.63 percent population deviation clear- 
ly exceeded the 16.4 percent guideline that 
most observers believed was the outer limit 
that the court would allow. Both Governor 
Dalton and House Speaker A. L. Philpott 
(D., Henry County) had expressed doubts 
about the constitutionality of the plan 
because of this discrepancy, yet they did little 
to prevent its passage. The governor pro- 
fessed that reapportionment was a matter 
best left to the General Assembly. 

The delegates* willingness to support a 
prima facie unconstitutional plan under- 
scores the importance that they accorded the 
goal of incumbency protection (even though, 
ironically, a plan likely to be declared uncon- 
stitutional would afford no protection). The 
preservation of existing districts was simply 
more important than the need to obtain 
reasonable equity among district popula- 
tions. In fact, the initial plan of April 8,1981 
was approved by the House P & E Commit- 
tee "without any statistical analysis to 
determine the population variances of the 
proposed districts. 

The House leadership apparently thought 
that thecourt might tolerate a high deviation 
for the same reason it did in deciding Mahan 
V. /fovyr//— namely, to maintain respect for 
subdivision boundaries and communities of 
interest. In any event, the delegates were will- 
ing to risk court rejection rather than to face 
up to the reality that real change must occur. 
GROUP H PLAN 

In response to the court ruling that the 
August 1 1 plan violated the "one person, one 
vote" principle, the delegates became much 
more concerned with population deviations. 
At the same time, they still gave highest 
priority to incumbency protection and the 
maintenance of political subdivision bound- 
aries. Constquently, the total population 
deviation of ihe November 24, 198I primary 
plan was 12.5 percent, and 9.8 percent for the 
back-up plan— both well under the 26.6 per- 
cent deviation of the Group I plans. This 
reduction was necessary to avoid a court- 
imposed plan that, in all likelihood, would 
not take incumbency protection into 
consideration. 

12. Ibid. 
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The improvement made in population 
deviation was accomplished through the 
increased use of multi-member districts, a 
strategy that also furthered the goal of 
incumbency protection. Both the primary 
and the >-ack-up plans conta«?ied a number 
of noticca • odd-looking and non-compact 
districts, few of which were the same as those 
in the I97I plan. Furthermore, only ten 
single-member districts were created in the 
primary plan (twelve in the back-up plan), a 
reduction that continued thedownward trend 
established by the August II plan. No at- 
tempt was made to increase the number of 
black-majority districts. 

The Group II plan marks the point in the 
reapportionment process at which partisan 
concerns began to equal those of incum- 
bency. Although the House adopted the 
P & E Committee's plan without ame id- 
ment, the 61 to 33 vote broke strongly along 
partisan lines. Rfty-seven of the 72 Demo- 
crats present favored the plan, while 17 of 21 
Republicans opposed it. More surprisingly, 
opponents of the plan garnered support 
within the Senate. Seven of 9 Republicans 
opposed the plan, as rJid 8 of 27 Democrats. 
There was only I Republican vote on the yea 
side of the 19 to 15 Senate vote. 

Until his consideration of the Group II 
plan. Governor Dalton maintained that 
reapportionment was a matter whose resolu- 
tion was best left to the General Assembly. 
The fact that the November 24, 1981 primary 
plan reduced the number of single-member 
districts, included obviously non-compact 
districts, and produced relatively high popu- 
lation deviations jeopardized the court's 
approval and invited the governor's veto. In 
vetoing the proposal, the governor prcs5;urt;d 
the House leadership, saying that the best 
intertsis of Virginians would be served by a 
plan that contained more single-member dis- 
tricts. Ostensibly, the governor and some of 
the Republican delegates favored single- 
member districts because they would make 
the Virginia legislature a more democrati- 
cally responsive body. A stronger motiva- 
tion, however, lay in the fact that the use of 
single-member districts might increase GOP 
representation in the House. Many longtime 
incumbent Democrats were shielded, in a 
sense, by multi-member districts in which 
Republican challengers had to ehlist the 
support of a greater number of voters than 
would be required if single-member districts 
were used. These same multi-member dis- 
tricts aLo ensured that Republican enclaves 
would remain submerged within Democratic 
majorities. 

The governor, sensing that the time was 
ripe, rallied the Republican delegates to the 
call for single-member districts. On 
December 14 the House leadership failed to 
obtain the two-thirds majority necessary to 
override the governor's veto. Only 44 dele- 
gates voted in favor of the motion to over- 
ride. The Democrats split with 43 in favor 
and 27 opposed, while the Republicans were 
unified against the attempt by a margin of 21 
!o I. 

GROUP m PLANS. 

The governor's veto (and the subsequent 
failure of the House to override it) left the 
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House leadership with little choice but to 
develop a plan containing significantly more 
single-member districts. The PA E Commit* 
tee .quickly formulated a plan that was a 
composite of three single-member district 
plans that had been drafted and introduced 
separately by the late James S. Christian Jr. 
(D., Richmond), who acted on behalf of a 
coalition of minority-interest groups; Clin- 
ton Miller (R., Shenandoah County); and J. 
Samuel Glasscock (D., Suffolk). By making 
use of these proposals, the committee hoped 
to expedite legislative approval of a plan 
before ? he 1982 General Assembly convened, 
since that Assembly would include eight 
more Republicans than the Assembly of 
1981. 

On December 23, I98I, the House P & E 
Committee sent to the House floor the plan 
that assigned single-men.ber districts to all 
but eight urban areas, with the back-up plan 
composed of 100 single«member districts. 
This move to mostly single-member districts 
(a total of 77) had been almost unthinkable a 
few weeks before; it was now necessary, 
however, to gain the governor's approval 
and to retain a degree of incumbency protec- 
tion for House Democratic leaders, most of 
whom came from the eight urban areas. The 
P A E Committee took pains to protect 
incumbents, even to the point of splitting a 
precinct to ensure that two incumbents 
would not have to oppose each other. 

With the shift to single-member districts, 
the goal of preserving political subdivision 
boundaries largely was abandoned. Twenty- 
one of Virginia's 136 counties and cities are 
larger than the ideal district population of 
53,463 and would of necessity have to be 
divided to form two or more districts. The 
primary plan of December 23 divided 37 
counties and cities, while the back-up plan 
divided 43. The use of single-member dis- 
tricts also reduced the total population devi- 
ation to roughly 5 percent, leaving little 
doubt that the court would uphold the new 
plan. 

Concern about the underrepresentation of 
blacks in the Virginia House was only mar- 
ginally evident in the December 23 primary 
and back-up plans. While the primary plan 
increased the number of black-majority dis- 
tricts from two to three, the number of dele- 
gates elected from these multi-member dis- 
tricts remained at six. The back-up plan 
would have created eight black-majority, 
single-member dbtricts, all located in urban 
areas. 

Governor Dalton indicated his displea- 
sure with the December 2J plan by returning 
it to the House with his recommendations 
for amendment.Two of his recommenda- 
tions were designed to separate incumbent 
Republican delegates whose residences were 
placed in the same legislative district in both 
the primary and back-up plans. Two Repub- 
lican incumbents from the Lynchburg area 
and two Republican incumbents from the 
Chesterfield County area were faced with 
this predicament. The governor also objec- 
ted to the remaining multi-member alstricts 
and recommended that the primary plan be 
abandoned in favor of the ba?k-up plan. 

The House Democratic leadership struck 
a compromise with the governor that re- 
jected his partisan recommendations but left 
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only the City of Norfolk apportioned as a 
multi*member district. Some delegates 
commented that the five-member Norfolk 
district (home of Majority Leader Thomas 
W. Moss Jr.) *'stuck out like a sore thumb.*' 
The compromise was approved on Jan- 
uary !2, 1982, however, with the House 
adopting it by a vote of 68 to 25. 

On March 12, the Justice Department 
rejected the January 12 plan because various 
Tidewater districts would have the effect of 
diluting black voting strength. The NAACP 
and ACLU exerted their power at this point, 
and the General Assembly yielded by agree- 
ing to create a black-majority district in 
Hampton, and to abandon the multi-member 
district in Norfolk. Buoyed by Justice 
Department support, lobbyists for the 
ACLU and the NAACP forced a few other 
marginal, yet symbolic, boundary changes, 
making it possible for these organizations to 
accept the agreement. The new plan, passed 
on April 1, 1982, increased the number of 
black-majority districts from six to nine 
single-member districts. 

As noted earlier, six localities Tiled suit 
against the April I plan in federal court. 
Augusta, P.ockingh am, Fauquier, and Taze- 
well couLiies each were split among three 
districts, and the Town of Christiansburg 
•vas divided between two districts. These 
four counties and the town argued that their 
fragmentation diluted their clout in the 
House and denied each locality and its citi- 
zens equal protection under the law." They 
also claimed that the districts in which they 
were placed violated the Virginia constitu- 
tion's mandate that districts be compact and 
contiguous. Middlesex County, the sixth 
party filing suit, made simiUr claims in 
objecting to the fact that it had been placed 
in a district with the Eastern Shore counties 
of Accomack and Northampton. 

Fhe court heard the Christiansburg suit in 
June and the other challenges in September 
1982. It rejected all suits, implying that 
**equal' protection*" should be invoked in 
reapportionment cases only when racial dis- 
crimination or equal population is an issue. 
The court also declined to accept jurisdiction 
in matters involving interpretation of the 
state constitution. Thus, the constitutional- 
ity of the final pl&n was upheld. 
LESSONS FROM THE 
SENATE^S REAPPORTIONMENT 

The 1981/1982 House reapportionment 
experience can be understood fully only by 
contrasting it with that of the Virginia Sen- 
ate. Except for conflict that arose when the 
Justice Department rejected two attempts to 
divide the black residents of Norfolk into 
two districts, each of which would have been 
35 percent black, the Senate plan met little 
opposition and was approved by the gover- 
nor on November 30, 1981. The Justice 
Department's approval followed on January 
21, 1982. 

The relative ease of Senate reapportion- 
ment— or, conversely, the relative conten- 
tiousness of the House reapportionment 
process— is largely the product of four dif- 
ferences between the two houses. 
13. SbcUcy Rolfc, "Federtl Judfts to be&r RedUtrictIng 

Chtlknga Tueidty,** Richmond Thnts-DUpstck 

Juae 13. 1912. 



First, the larger size of the Senate's forty 
districts (ideally, 133.657 people per district) 
made it less likely that charges of racial 
gerrymandering, violation of political sub- 
division boundaries, or failure to respect 
"communities of interest" would arise. 
Unlike the smaller House districts, racial 
minorities inevitably and undeniably are 
submerged within all but a few senatorial 
districts. The larger districts increased the 
probability that district boundaries would 
follow traditional subdivision boundaries. 
In contrast to the House, which ultimately 
created 100 districts containing an average of 
53,463 persons per district, the Senate plan 
afforded fewer opportunities for challenges 
by racial groups or local officials. In addi- 
tion, largerdistricts may increase thesimilar- 
ity of socioeconomic composition among 
districts and make it more likely that sena- 
tors will share the same legislative goals. This 
also would reduce contentiousness during 
the process of reapportionment. 

Second, the original 1971 Senate plan 
prescribed forty single-member districts, 
with this number being reduced to thirty- 
seven when a federal court ordered the con- 
solidation of three Norfolk districts into a 
single, three-member district. Thus, the 
Senate did not face a radical transition to 
single-member districts, as did the more than 
eighty delegates from the house's traditional 
multi-member and floaterial districts. 

Third, the senate reapportionment pro- 
cess was less affected by electoral pressures. 
House elections were scheduled for Novem- 
ber 1931. This meant that House districts 
had to b drawn and approved between the 
tiuie the U.S. Census data arrived in late 
February 1981, and the date of the primar>' 
elections, scheduled for September 9. Dele- 
gates whose district5 were altered would 
have but a few months to gain visibility and 
acceptance by their constituents. This in- 
creased the pressure to maintain House dis- 
tricts as they were. Senator:, on the other 
hand, knew they had until November 1983, 
the date of their next election, to gain this 
visibility and acceptance. In addition, they 
knew that their eiTorts in the 1982 and 1983 
sessions of the General Assembly would be 
grist for their re-election campaigns. 

Finally, the smaller number of senators 
iho helps to explain why the Senate"^ reap- 
portionment was a more manageable pro- 
cess. Few senators meant fewer opportuni- 
ties for personal conflict and disagreement. 

CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

The final reapportionment plan of April 1 , 
1982 is radically different from both the 1971 
plan and those initially proposed by the 
House leadership. During the course of 
reapportionment, the goal of preserving po- 
litical subdivision boundaries and, to a much 
lesserdegree, thegoal of incumbency protec- 
tion were de-emphasized in order to satisfy 
the Court's **one person, one vote** guidelines 
and the requirements of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act. Partisan concerns emerged most 
clearly during the negotiations leading to the 
House adoption of the fifth plan in the pro- 
cess, on January i2, 1982. In this plan, the 
House Democratic leadership obtained pro- 
tection for some of its n^t^n^or members, 



as well as the withdrawal of the governor's 
proposal to assist several Republican in- 
cumbents. The governor, in return, succeed- 
ed in forcing a plan that established single- 
member districts for all but five delegates. 

The final plan substantially reduced the 
total population deviation, improved oppor- 
tunities for the election of black candidates, 
and created better conditions for the devel- 
opment of democratic accountability in the 
legislature. These outcomes were largeiy the 
byproduct of the shift to single-member dis- 
tricts. With the court, the Justice Depart- 
ment, the governor, and the minority- 
interest groups urging thi- use of single- 
member districts, the House Democratic 
leaders simply had to yield. In doing so. 
however, they did not abandon their goal of 
incumbency proteaion. 

Only four incumbents were forced from 
office as a direct result of reapportionment in 
1982: two in the September primaries, one in 
the November 3 general election, and one 
who chose retirement. Each had been placed 
in a district where he or she had to compete 
with another incumbent in order to win 
renomination or re-election. One incumbent 
was defeated in the primary election by a 
nonincumbent challenger, as wcrzsix others 
in the general election. Of the ninety incum- 
bents attempting to win re-election, eighty- 
one (90 percent) were successful. The result- 
ing 19 percent turnover rate for the entire 
House is exactly the same as the turnover 
rate that the House averaged in its previous 
four elections.'^ 

The new plan may or may not be the blue- 
print for partisan or racial change in the 
K use of Delegates. Although the Republi- 
can party fielded a record sixty-five candi- 
dates, the November 1982 elections did not 
produce the Republican gains that the lead- 
ers of both parties had anticipated. The 
defeat of a total of four Democratic incum- 
bents was balanced by the loss of a newly 
created seat and the defeat of two Republi- 
can incumbents. This left the party ratio in 
the House of Delegates at sixty-five Demo- 
crats, thirty-four Republicans, and one in- 
dependent, a net gain ofone for the Republi- 
cans. The real test may be the 1983 elections, 
when the two patties will be seeking two-year 
terms and the elections will not be over- 
shadowed by congressional campaigns. 

Virginia's new reapportionment plan cre- 
ated nine black-majority, single-member dis- 
tricts. Yet the number of black delegates was 
unchanged following the November elec- 
tion; all four black incumbents were re- 
elected without Republican party opposi- 
tion. Four black nonincumbent candidates 
(one Democrat and three independents) were 
defeated. These eight black candidates rep- 
resent an increase of one over the seven who 
ritn in the 1981 election (under the 
August 11, 1981 plan), and an increase of 
four over the four incumbent black candi- 
dates who ran in 1979. While a small rise in 
black candidates is evident, the extent to 
which the new black-majority districts will 
stimulate political ambition within Vir- 
ginia's black community remains to be seen. 

U. Two AdditlootJ vAcandct occurred foUo%nng the 
November 19S2 electtooi: this increaMd the toul turn* 
over r»te in the Houk of Delegates to 21 percent. 



THE BICENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTITUTION 



Announcement from the Nitionil Endowment for the Huminidcs 



The 200th anniversary of the United 
States Constitution offers a singular oc- 
casion for encourag'ng renewed scholarly 
interest in and public reflection on the prin« 
ciples and foundations of constitutional 
government. Toward this end, the Endow 
inenl has initiated a number of new catego- 
ries within each of its regular grant-making 
divisions to promote the study and public 
appreciation of the history and principles of 
the Constitution. 

Accordingly, the Endowment welcomes 
proposals involving studies by scholars over 
the whole range of philocophicil and histori- 
cal questions raised by the constitution and 
the founding period. Moreover, the Endow- 
ment wishes to encourage the wide dissemi- 
nation of the results of such studies as well as 
of the best work now existing through con- 
fcrcnccs. public lectures and exhibitions, tele- 
vision, radio and movie productions, and 
through summaries and analyses for high 
school and college students, and for general 
audiences. 

Proposals crc solicited on the philosophi- 
cal, literary, historical, md political origins 
of the Constitution, the relation of the struc- 
ture of the Constitution to American politi- 
cal, social, and intellectual culture, and the 
connection between self-government and pur- 
poses of human life. 



Topics of Special Interest 



(The following is not meant to restrict the 
areas in which applications will be accepted, 
but is intended to indicate possible ap* 
proaches to the study of the Constitution. 
Proposals are welcome from all fields of the 
humanities.) 



1. History of the Period 

This includes the Constitutional Conven- 
tion and relevant events and documents that 
preceded it (such as the Anicles of Confed- 
eration and the Annapolis Convention) and 
followed It (such as the Slate ratification 
debates. Federalist and Anti-Federalist Pa- 
pers, and political and legal debates concern- 
ing the scope and meaning of the Con- 
stitution). 

2. Constitutional Principles 

Work in this area might include the theo- 
retical antecedents— ancient, medieval, and 
modem— of the constitution; the founders' 
understanding of human nature and its rele- 
vance to Constitutional politics; the charac- 
ter of the novous ordo seclorum that the 
Constitution was intended lo inaugurate; the 
relation of civil to natural rights; and the 
founders' views respecting the connection 
between the Constitution and national char- 
acter and culture. 

3. The United Sutcs Constitution and the 
World 

Under this heading, projects might ex- 
plore similarities to and differences between 
the U.S. Constitution and the constitutions 
of other nations, as well as possible differ- 
ences of principle and purpose among mod- 
em democratic countries that can be seen by 
a comparison of the U.S. Constitution with 
the constitutions and laws of other countries 

4. Individual RIthU 

Work here could include the relation of 
the original structure of the Constitution to 
the preservation of natural and civil libenies; 
the connection between the rights enumer- 
ated in the Bill of Righu and elaborated by 
the Supreme Coun and the broader princi- 
ples of republican gove.nment contained in 
the preamble and body of the Constitution; 
and the pursuit of individual happiness and 
the national well-being. 



5. Tlie Character of Democracy 

This would include the relation of current 
American life and culture to the Constitu- 
tion and the principles underlying it; the 
connection between democratic govemmcni 
and the cultivation of human excellence; and 
the American character as it is revealed 
through American an and literature, and as 
seen through the eyes of non-American 
observers. 

6. American Federalism 

In this area, the Endowment would en- 
courage exploration of the principles of 
compact and agreement underlying the Fed- 
eral structure; the relation of state Constitu- 
tions to the U.S. Constitution; and the intent 
and reality of federalism. 

7. Political Institutions 

Study here would include the institutions 
of the Presidency, the Congress, and the 
Supreme Coun as they arc related to the 
whole of the Constitution and as seen 
through the disciplines of the humanities. 

8. Cottftltutiona] Intcpretation 

This could include projects which seek to 
examine the history of scholarly treatments 
and popular conceptions of the Constitution 
as well as projects that seek to Understand 
the meaning of the text through legal, histor- 
ical, find philosophical studies. 

All divisions of the Endowment arc panic 
ipating in this special initiative for the Bicen- 
tennial of the U.S. Constitution. For addi- 
tional information, guidelines for proposals, 
or other assistance, write to the Public 
Affairs Office or the Office of the Bicenten- 
nial. The address is: 

(Division or Office) 

National Endowment forthe Humanities 

Washington, D.C. 20506 
or call the Public Affairs Office at (202) 
786^38. 
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Virginia Standards of Learning, Social Studies: 
12.1 THE STUDENT WILL PARTICIPATE IN CIVIC ACTIVITIES. 
Focus will be placed on such activities as voter registration 
and voting in simulated and/or real elections, comnunications 
with public officials, attendance at public meetings, and 
involvement in civic activities. 



D - CITIZEN POWER: POLITICS & ELECTIONS 

17-YEAR OLDS VOTE IN VIRGINIA (chart) 

Lesson Plans & Ideas 

Virginia Elections Calendar, 1984-1991 

What Difference Does One Vote Make? 

Facts A-lout Registration - Facts About Absentee 8allots 

/!ow to U-Je a Voting Machine. . .And Have Your Vote Recorded 

Virginia's h^-rpetual Elections - Information & Questions 

A "andidate Forum in Your School (Teac'ier Instructions) 

Student Notebook Ideas for Election Information 

Student Worksheets: 

Propaganda, Hal f-T ruths, & Distortions 

Bandwagons 

Candidates & Issues 

The Party & The Campaign Process 

Poll-Watcher Check List 
Precincts & Registered! Voters by Counties & Cities 
w^-J"-:?.to Selection in Virginia - Primaries, Mass Meetings 
•e^tions 

''Tanning Simulation (Teacher Instructions) 
Planning Simulation (Student Instructions) 
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17 - YEAR OLDS VOTE IN VIRGINIA !!! 

REGISTRATION AND FULL PARTICIPATION IN PRIMARIES. MASS 
MEETINGS. CONVENTIONS, AND SPECIAL ELECTIONS ARE OPEN TO 
ALL WHO WILL BE 18 BY THE NEXT GENERAL (NOVEMBER) ELECTION. 
17 on or before IJ^ on or before CAN REGISTER * 

Nov. 6, 1983 Nov. 6, 1984 IMMEDIATELY 

Nov. 5, 1984 Nov. 5, 1985 Nov. 7, 1984 

Nov. 4, 1985 Nov. 4, 1986 Nov. 6, 1985 

Nov. 3, 1986 Nov. 3, 1987 Nov. 5, 1986 

Nov. 8, 1987 Nov. 8, 1988 Nov. 9, 1987 

BY MID-NOVEMBER, A GREAT NUMBER OF 12th GRADE STUDENTS CAN REGISTER 
TO VOTE AND BEGIN TO RECEIVE POLITICAL MAILINGS, AHEND PARTY MEETINGS, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN PRIMARIES AND SPECIAL ELECTIONS. THEY WILL BE MORE 
AWARE OF THE NEWS. THE ISSUES. PARTIES. CANDIDATES, POLLS & PACs. 

IDEAS ! 

VOTER REGISTRATION 

- Encourage students to register as soon as they are eligible. 

- Suggest a registration H.ay with a registrar at the high school. 
Publicize registration deadlines before each election. Posters? 

BEFORE AN ELECTION 

- Contact the Electoral Board. Ask about a voting machine demonstration 
or use of the machines for your student government elections or class 
elections. Many Virginia electoral boards do this! If you have a 
League of Women Voters in your area, they might help arrange this and 
conduct the demonstrations. 

- Held a mock election/straw vote early in the campaign. Do NOT count 
the votes ... yet! Have students vote again shortly before the election 
Compare and analyze the votes. 

- Have a Candidate Forum at school for government students. . .see step- 
by-step instructions, D 31- 12. 

- Use election news, issues, polls... See resources on the following pagen. 

- Use bulletin boards, class discussions, student errands to party head- 
quarters. Consider giving credit for candidate or party work reported to 
the class. 

- Use panel discussions, .debates, or pro and con statements focused on 
ISSUES. Have students develop background/fact sheets. Who would be 
concerned about this issue, and why? What values are involved? How many 
different viev/points can you list? 

AFTER AN ELECTION 

- Discuss the role of political parties in an election. How were the cand 
dates selected, financed, and supported by the party? How were thev 
supported by other organizations? .... 

- Were special interest groups or PACs involved in the effort? in the 
financing? What were they hoping to gain? 

- What financial reporting was required? Did the disrlosures provide any 
surprises? How much money was spent? Where did it come from? 

- Invite speakers to class: campaign chairmen, party officials, candidates 
How did they get involved? What did they actually do? How do they use 
volunteers? Were students helping? How? ~ 
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CLASS ACTIVITIES - A SUGGESTED CALENDAR 



- CHECK WITH YOUR LOCAL REGISTRAR 

Find out precisely when registration books close - the date and hour. 

^^^"'^ ^''s ^^^^^ hours/locations planned for the fin=^l weeks 
PUBLICIZE THE INFORMATION IN GOVERNMENT CLASSROOMS &. ON BuiETIN BOARDS 

- CHECK YOUR STUDENTS. ARE THERE ANY WHO ARE ELIGIBLE & INTEND TO REGISTER' 
See D3 and D 7 for information. 

- MAKE YOUR PLANS - Check with other teachers and appropriate administrators. 
Select Ideas from all of this notebook and tailor plans to your particular 
area and school, campaign, and special interests. 

- How about a Candidate Forum for your school? See D 11 - 12. 

- Start students looking for the names of candidates. Who is running for 
what offices? Use the forms D 13 - 14 for the list as the information 
becomes available. See the Virginia Election Calendar, D 5 to be sure 
your students are listing all the contests. 

ANYTIME ACTIVITIES 

- Virginia's Perpetual Elections (D 9 - 10) and Propaganda, Half-Truths, 
and Distortions (D1.5 - 16). are optional - use anytime, though both are 
particularly useful during a campaign. 



ScI"t S Ilxc^^''^^^^ °^ ™ SIMULATION -.WHICH'oF YOUR CLASSES' WOULD 
BENEFIT FROM THIS. Many classes would regard- it a challenge" to pick the 
brains of the active campaign personnel in the parties in your area. If so, 
here s the excuse.. .and the vehicle. fF asv to ariant for a primary.^ 



• JJTER THE CANDIDATES ARE IDENTIFIED AND BEFORE THE CAMPAIGN HEATS UP... Conduct 
Straw Vote #1. Ask students to write their votes on notebook paper or' 
duplicate ballots if you have many offices to vote. Put the completed ballots 

JS NO?°REyEJL ?He're^^^^^^^ ' '^^'^ " 

KEEP STUDENT ATTENT ION FOCUSED ON THE ELECTION BY DAT!Y OR FVF RY-nTHFR-nflv 
DISCUSSIONS (See A 11 - 1?^ QUIZZES (See A g). Start a bulletin board. 

■ ABOUT 10 DAYS BEFORE THE ELECTION - GIVE OUT THE REMAINING SHEETS 

— Bandwagons (D 17 - 18). Plan student discussions of the opinion questions. 

— CHART - Candidates & Issues (D 19-20 ). THIS IS A CLASS ACTIVITY. Ask 
students to fill in their own opinions in Column 1 and to add the candidates' 
opinions (from their notebook lists) in the other columns. They then assign 
tentative weights to the issues and traits, BUT SAVE PARTS 2,3,4, & 5 for 
DISCUSSION AND WORK IN CLASS 

— THE PARTY & CAMPAIGN PROCESS (D 21-22) includes questions that will take 
some research. Student cooperation is suggested to find the information. 

ALL THREE OF THESE SHEETS CAN LEAD TO GOOD CLASS DISCUSSION. IF YOUR GRADE 
PLAN INCLUDES PARTICIPATION, HERE IS YOUR CHANCE! If you move around the 
room while students are sharing and filling in points and information, you 
will be able to use a check mark for students who are "on task" on the 
sheets. Being very precise about grades can cut off the sharing and structure 
some of the valuable opinions and ideas OUT of the discussion. 

Note: As students complete D 20, it will be time for the second 
straw ballot. Count #1 and #2 and compare the results for each 
class. DISCUSS. WHAT HAPPENED ON THE WAY TO THE ELECTION? 
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VIRGINIA ELECTION CALENDAR 



CITY elections: 1st liESDM IN MAY. ALL OTHERS LISTED: GENERAL ELECTION DAY, TUESDAY AFTER IsT MONDAY IN NOVEMBER 

(Special elections may be called at other times) 



NATIONAL 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


PRESIDENT 
V. PRESIDENT 
SENATOR A 
U.S. HOUSE 




U.S. HOUSE 




PRESIDENT 
V. PRESIDENT 
SENATOR B 
U.S. HOUSE 




SENATOR A 
U.S. HOUSE 




VIRGINIA 




GOVERNOR 
LT. GOVERNOR 
ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

DELEGATES 




VA. SENATE 
HOIISF OF 

DELEGATES 




GOVERNOR 
LT. GOVERNOR 
ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

HOUSE Or 
DELEGATES 




VA. SENATE 
HOUSE Or 
DELEGATES 


CONSTITUTIONAL 
OFFICERS 




City 
Sheriff 
Connionwealth's 

Attorney 
Treasurer 
Commissioner 

of Revenue 




County 
Sheriff 
Commonwealth's 
Attorney 

1 1 CO 9U 1 CI 

Commissioner 
of Revenue 

City 
Clerk of Court 




1 1 Zy 
Sheriff 
Commonwealth's 

Attorney 
Treasurer 
Commissioner 

of Revenue 


h 


County 
Sheriff 
Commonwealth's 

Attorney 
Treasurer 
Commissioner 

of Revenue 
Clerk of Court 


COUNTY 


Arlington 


Some^ 
Supervisors 


Arlington 


MOST 
SUPERVISORS 


Arlington 


Some 
Supervisors 


Arlington 


MOST 
SUPERVISORS 


CITY 


COUNCILORS^ 


Alexandria^ 


COUNCILORS 




COUNCILORS 
Alexandria 




COUNCILORS 


Alexandria 



1. More than 1/4 of Virginia s 95 counties stagger supervisor terms — some elected each odd year. 

2. Arlington has a Special County Manager Plan, with supervisors on staogered terms elected in even years. 

3. Some cities elect all council members to 2-year terms every even year. 

Other cities elect councilors to 4-year terms, but stagger the terms so some arc clnctod each ovon yonr. 
<t. Alexandria olecls its City Council every three years. 
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WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES ONE VOTE MAKE ? 

In November 1982, 56 contested seats in the House of Delegates were 
voted, each in districts of about 60,000 people. 

17 were won by a margin of less than 1000 votes . 

6 were won by a margin of less than 100 votes: 

1 by 84 votes (H.D. 87) 

1 by 40 votes (H.D. 91) 

1 by 29 votes (H.D. 66) 

1 by 27 votes (H.D. 24) 

1 by 25 votes (H.D. 58) 

1 by 4 votes (H.D. 6) 

In a 1970 special House of Delegates election, now-Senator -Tom Michie 
won by 1 vote. 



OTHER ONE-VOTE DECISIONS IN HISTORY: 

- One vote made Rutherford B. Hayes President of the U.S. That vote 
was cast by an Indiana Congressman who had been elected by one vote. 

- One vote made Thomas Jefferson President in 1800. 

- Woodrow Wilson was elected President in 1916 by carrying one state 
by less than one vote per precinct. 

- One vote saved the Selective Service System only 12 weeks before 
Pearl Harbor. 

- One vote made Texas part of the United States in 1815. That vote 
was cast by a senator who had been elected by one vote. 

- One vote saved President Andrew Johnson from impeachment in 1868. 

- One vote admitted California (1850), Idaho (1890), Washington (1898), 
and Oregon (1859) to the Union. 

- One vote caused Charles I to be executed. 

- One vote in 1776 decided that Americans wou.d speak English rather 
than German. 

- One vote made Adolph Hitler head of the Nazi Party in 1923. 

- One vote made Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England (in 1645) . 

- One vote changed France from a monarchy to a Republic in 1875. 
CAN YOU FIND MORE? 

You never know when your vote might be the crucial one. 



You never know when the mass meeting you do not attend will be taken over 
by a group whose views you cannot stand, who will then choose the candidates 
and run your community. Democracy is a high-risk political system... it is 
not a spectator sport! Take your rights and responsibilities seriously! 
Be an active citizen. ..participate in a party organization to help choose 
the candidates... then VOTE! 
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FACTS ABOUT VOTER REGISTRATION 

To register to vote in Virginia, a person must be 

- a U. S. citizen 

- a resident of Virginia, and 

- 18 years of age by the next general election day (November). 

Anyone eligible to vote in the next general election may register and vote 
in special elections or in the primary, and participate in mass meetings 
or conventions in which the candidates are chosen. 

Registration books close 30 days before a general election and 6 days 
before a special election. 

Registration must be done in person. 

Registration is permanent, provided you vote at least once in four years. ■ 

Registration requires the recording of name, address, Social Security 
number, birthplace and date, occupation, where the applicant has been 
registered previously, and any other names used. 

The Code of Virginia (24, 1-42) states: No person who has been convicted 
of a felony shall be qualified to vote unless his civil rights have been 
restored by the Governor or other appropriate authority. No person' 
adjudicated to be mentally incompetent shall be qualified to vote until 
his competence has been reestablished, 

Virginia has open registration. No party preference is asked or recorded. 

Registrars are 1 . 'ted in the phone book or call the city or county 
office or informat on number. 

When registered voters move within the city or county, the Registrar 
should be notified in person or in writing. If they move during the 30 
days before an election, they may vote once at the former precinct. 

If registered voters move away from the city or county during the 30 
days before an election, they may vote once by absentee ballot. 

.FACTS ABOUT ABSENTEE BALLOTS 

A registered voter who will be out of town on election day may vote absentee 
ballot in the Registrar's office, in person, not less then three or more 
than forty days prior to an election. 

A registered voter who is ill, in military service or on government duty, 
or a student, may vote by mail with an absentee ballot. This is a two 
step process: 

1 - An application must be filled in, signed, and returned to 

the Registrar. 

2 - The ballot will be mailed to the voter, who must have his/her 

signature witnessed by another person. The completed ballot 
must be sent back to the Registrar by election day. 

Completing step #1, the application, ahead of time simplifies the process. 
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HOW TO USE A VOTING MACHINE 

1 - When you arrive at the polling place for your precinct, verify your 

identification with the elections clerk who has your name in the 
Registration Book. (If you are registered and your name is not there, 
ask for help.) 

2 - Enter the voting booth the election official has ready for you and 

pull the large red handle in front of the machine all the way to the 
right until the curtain is closed and you hear a loud click. 

3 - Notice the pointer nearest each name you choose. Turn the pointer 

toward the name. (If it will not turn, you may have turned a pointer 
for that office already. The machine will accept only one choice for 
each office.) If you make a mistake, correct it — return the wrong 
pointer, and push the one you intended. 

NO VOTE IS RECORDED UNTIL YOU OPEN THE CURTAIN. In almost every election, 
votes are lost when voters turn the pointers thinking that i^ the vote, 
then they return the pointers to their original positions, leaving no 
vote for the machine to record. CHECK YOUR CHOICES. LEAVE THE POINTERS 
POINTING TOWARD THE NAMES YOU SELECT TO RECEIVE YOUR VOTe: 

4 - Move the large- red handle in front of the machine all the way back to 

the left until the curtain is open. The loud click means your vote has 
been recorded and the machine has popped the pointers back so nobody can 
see how you voted. 

Public questions (referenda) are sometimes hard to find, as is the slot for 
write-in votes, which are permitted for all offices except President and Vice 
President of the United States. If the instructions are not posted and clear, 
ask for help. The machine attendants are trained to answer questions and to 
give help whenever it is needed. They cannot tell how you vote from outside 
the booth -- the record is sealed in the machine and is not opened until the 
polls are closed and official judges are there to verify the count. 



HOW TO USE A PUNCH CARD VOTING SYSTEM 

1 - When you arrive at the polling place for your precinct, verify your 

Identification with the elections clerk who has your name in the 
Registration Book. (If you are registered and your name is not there, 
ask for help.) You will then be given a punch card. 

2 - Walk up to an available voting stand and insert the card in the slot at 

the top of the book and push it down until the two little red buttons 
pop through the holes in the card. If you are not sure it is inserted 
properly, ask the attendant to check it. 

3 - Start at the front of the "book," and use the stylus attached to the tray 

to punch deep into the hole next to each name you wish to receive your vote. 

4 - Check through the book before you remove your card. (If you have made a 

mistake, ask the attendant for a new card and start again.) 

5 - JAKE YOUR PUNCHED CARD TO THE RECORDING MACHINE and feed it top-first into 

the machine BEhUKh YOU LEAVE THE VOTING ROOM ~Those little punches are 
hard to see, protecting the secrecy of your vote, but the machine lines 
them all up for a provable total at the end of the day. 

VOTING IS MUCH EASIER TO DO THAN TO DESCRIBE - HELP IS ALWAYS AVAILABLE . .ASK : 
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VIRGINIA'S PERPETUAL ELECTIONS 



Worksheet 



# Virginia, New Jersey, Louisiana, Kentucky, and Mississippi schedule 
major state elections in odd-nurnbered years. The other 45 states 
hold their contests for state office either with the presidential 
election or in the off-year, when members of Congress are elected, 

• Virginia cities elect their officials in May of even-numbered years. 

Why are we different? What difference does it really make? Are voters 
more confused by what some call ."perpetual elections," or would they be more 
confused if offices at all three levels of government were on thfi same 
ballot? What would we gain and what would we lose if city offin'als were 
elected in the November General Election? 

In the days of the Byrd organization in Virginia, when one party ruled 
the state, the primaries were the only election that mattered, and the out- 
come of the primaries was often preordained. The small number of citizens 
eligible to vote really didn't bother about the details, and the rest were 
not involved. Today, Virginia is a two-party state with contested elections 
at every level, and voter turnout is a matter of great concern. The ques- 
tions raised by the elections calendar are bound to be discussed more often. 

In the next few years: 

1984 - City council elections in May. In November, elections for 

president, vice president, a senator, and all 10 members of 
the House of Representatives. 

1985 - Elections for governor, lieutenant governor, attorney general, 

and 100 members of the Virginia House of Delegates, some county 
supervisors, and all city constitutional officers except clerk 
of court. 

1986 - City council elections in May. In November, elections for all 

10 members of the U. S. House of Representatives. 

1987 - All 40 members of the Virginia Senate. All 100 members of the 

Virginia House of Delegates, all county constitutional officers 
except clerk of court, most county supervisors, and the city 
clerk of court. 

... PLUS referenda, bond issues, primaries, conventions, mass meetings, 
caucuses, and all manner of special elections. Incumbents and challengers 
announce their intentions months before each contest, and the political winds 
are blowing almost all the time! 

Some people say that the voters are tired of elections every year, and 
twice in even years... that the campaigns are so long they overlap. Issues 
and candidates becoir? confused, officials and volunteers worn out, and voter 
registration and turnout is reduced below the levels for other states. 

Other people support the separation of the state and local elections 
from the confusion of the national candidates and issues. 

- It allows voters to focus on the state and local issues and ques- 
tions» 

- It keeps ballots shorter, minimizing voter fatigue that sometimes 
means offices and questions at the bottom of the ballot are not 
even voted. 

- It prevents candidates from "riding into office on the coattails" 
' of another candidate for another office who may have more power 

to mobilize voters (i.e., a local candidate benefitting, regardless 
of local issues, from the strong party turnout for a presidential 
candidate) . 2iX 



Vi rginia's Perpetual Elections (cont'd) 

Those who support the nonparty local elections in the Spring, fear 
that elections would be politicized in November. Since there is no official 
party way to collect trash or run buses, some say party labels are not so 
important in local issues. A further complication is that the Hatch Act 
forbids federal employees from running for office with a political party 
designation, and a change from the nonparty election plan might affect 
local candidates in Northern Virginia. 

«,v,^. ^5°^^ ^ ^^^"9^ ^° party elections say that the health of the 

party depends upon its local identTTTFation and action - that partisan local 
contests are vital in maintaining the grassroots of their organizations, 
bringing potential state and national candidates through the learning 
experiences at the local level. i"rniny 

Look up elections in the Virginia Constitution (Article VII, Sec. 5). 
and you will find that it says "Unless otherwise provided by law, the 
governing body of each city or town shall be elected on the second Tuesday 
in June and take office on the first day of the following September." 
Virginia Election Law does, in fact, provide otherwise. City and town 
elections are on the first Tuesday in May. The 1970 Election Law also 
stated that officials would take office on July 1st, "unless otherwise pro- 

llnfrM ^A u^T officials still take office September 1st. as 

provired by their charters. 



Look for, clip, note, and share with the class any news stories about voter 
registration and voting patterns in Virginia. There will be stories about 
the turnout (male-female, ethnic, religious, black-white, new registrations, 
weather and other factors). 

Pick a position — for or against change in Virginia's election calendar. 

- Write a position paper documenting your point of view. OR 

- Organize a debate for your class. OR 

- Call your legislator and ask for his/her view and any information or 
materials on voter registration or voting patterns in Virginia. 

- Word some questions and conduct an informal test of your questions, 

in your neighborhood, your bus, or your homeroom. Study the responses 
and decide how you would improve your questions. Select a sample for 
a real si'rvey of your conmunity. OR 

- Talk to local political party officials and office-holders. Is there 
a difference in the reactions of people in each party? Would they 
prefer not to have elections every year and twice in even years (for 
city voters)? Write a brief summary of your research and share it 
with the class. 
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A CANDIDATE FORUM in your school, for your students ! 

m MAKE THE DECISIONS & START CONTACTS AT LEAST 6 WEEKS BEFORE ELECTION ! 

Please read this material all the way through BEFORE you 
decide to have a forum. It can be a very rewarding learning 
experience for all, but you and your school can be embarrassed 
If It IS not handled professionally ! 

1 - Talk with your department chairperson, your principal, and other key or 
concerned administrators. Be sure that you have their support and their 
assistance. Students will have to be excused from other classes to attend, 
and the presence of administrators can be very helpful at the forum if the 
campaign is a heated one. 

2 - Select a moderator. If you have had experience with this kind of meeting 
and you feel competent, do it. If not, call the League of Women Voters 
"l!"^?. suggestions, ask a revered local leader whose political 
arti nations are not too obvious, or an administrator or fellow teacher 
who can handle a crowd in a dignified way and who knows the issues in the 
particular campaign to be featured in the forum. The moderator should be 
consulted on all the plans and arrangements. 

3 - Decide which classes and teachers should attend. In most cases, include 
all government students and teachers, plus other teachers who may be free 
because you are corral ing their students that period, and as many admini- 
strators as possible or appropriate. 

4 - Check the school calendar and availability of the auditorium or area with 
appropriate accoustics, sound equipment, and seating c'ape.city. 

5 - Decide which offices/contests you will cover in your forum. If you in- 
clude candidates for different offices or levels of government, plan how 
to divide the program so you don't confuse your students. To avoid criti- " 
cism and possible legal repercussions, you must invite all qualified candi- 
dates, all registered candidates, or all announced candidates, whichever 
category fits your particular election. If there is a serious write-in 
candidate, it is better to include him/her than to be accused later of 
denying a chance to be heard. Sometimes "off-the-wall" candidates can be 
skipped with a clear conscience by restricting your participants to one 
of the categories (qualified - registered - announced). If you are in 
doubt, ask for legal guidance. Decide what you'll do if (for. any reason) 
a candidate doesn't show. Also decide if you will permit an alternate to 
represent a candidate. Unopposed candidates can offer valuable information 
about the office and the issues: include them with other candidates, 

6 - Decide on the program and the ground rules, in consultation with your mode- 
rator. Here is a suggested format: 

- Moderator welcomes candidates, explains program to all. If audience 
questions will be written, the arrangements (runners, selection panel to 
eliminate duplications) should be described clearly. 

- Introduce candidates (alphabetical order? flip a coin? some definite plan) 
Allovy each 3 (?) minutes to describe the office and his/her particular 
qualifications, interests, and reasons for running. (If all seek the same 
office, the moderator might begin by describing the office and qualifica- 
tions, then each candidate could sum .ud his/her ..backqrciind and views on 
relevant issues.) Half a minute before time is up, the timer signals 
the speaker. When time is up, the timer stands and remains standing " 
until the speaker stops. 
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A Candidate Forum (cont'd) 

- Allow one minute rebuttal/clarification to any candidate who wants it. 

- Questions from the audience; decide whether they will be written or oral. 
Written questions require a trusted, knowledgable group of students and 
teachers (perhaps 3, total) who will be responsible for eliminating 
irrelevant or personal questions that should NOT be brought up, BUT al- 
lowing questions that might be important to the voters' right to know 
Oral questions are more interesting, sometimes even excitingl The spon- 
taneity is worth it, if you have enough teachers and administrators in 
the audience to be sure you have control. Station teachers around the 
room (at microphones, if you are using them) and have students line up 

to ask their questions. Teachers can help them with the wording, and 
shout out the question if the student's voice is not heard, and the mode- 
rator can call on different areas of the auditorium in rotation, without 
having to know each student's name. The moderator should repeat all 
questio ns before referringjthem to the candi dates. 



The moderator should be sensitive to the flow of the meeting. If no new 
information is forthcoming on an issue, the moderator should ask for ques 
tioHa on another topic. If too many- questions are addressed to one candi 
date, the moderator should ask for questions directed primarily to other 
candidates. A]i candidates should be permitted to respond to each ques- 
tion, but they should be asked to be very brief on questions not addressed 
primarily to them. (If the issues are complex, but important, background 
information might be distributed to classes for discussion prior to the 
forum, particularly if you're not sure all are focused on the election.) 

If you have reason to suspect long-windedness among the candidates, you 
may want to set a time limit on answers to questions. One minute? 
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At an appointed time, after appropriate warning ("Only'2 more questions.'" 
One more short question."), the moderator concludes the question period. 

■ ^n^^-hf^'^J^^^ should be allowed a concluding statement (one minute?) 
and the order of speaking should be reversed from the introductory re- 
marks. The opening speaker should have the last word, the final rebuttal. 

" pfpr^t^r/^"'^' the forum, reminding all „ho are registered to vote on 
election day, suggesting that students help others to vote by babbitting 
driving or volunteering to assist candidates or parties of their choce 
"Democracy is not a spectator sport." tneir cnoice. 

Contact the candidates with a preferred date and two alternate dates. Two to 
three vyeeks before the election works well-the excitement is building and 
there is still time to use student enthusiasm in class discussion Candidates 
can usually make meetings first period in the morning. If a cand date avoids 
you, send a registered letter to be sure you can proCe you made the effort 

^ ■ ^nT^l^^ ""^^fJ' "^aflished, write a confirmation letter to each candidate 
and to any other people involved in the program, outlining the plan, exact 

^Jhf;.:"^''' ^° ^° the meeting room, how many students and 

others you expect, and anything else they might need to know. 

^ ■ Sn^'TL^Jn^.™'"^"^ teachers and suggest ways they might help prepare students 
for the forum - clippings, bulletin boards, background data on candidates 
and issues, questions to ask. Unprepared students can make the forum a dud! 

^° ■ AnJlf^!^-^!- ^^'"^■"■'strators and teachers whose schedules might be affected. 
Appoint timers. Locate and reserve stop-watches (coaches usually cooperate). 

11 - Enjoy the forum. Then thank everybody and get the story in the school paperl 
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ELECTION WORKSHEET or NOTEBOOK CHART IDEAS 



NAME 



TEACHER 



PERIOD_ 



THESE PAGES ARE TO HELP YOU. They may or may not be checked or 
graded oy your teacher. Different classes, rows, or students 
might even be checked on different days. Find and record the 
information when you hear it on the radio or TV, when you find 
It in the newspaper. Help each other. Help your grades and 
your understanding of elections and government. Start TODAY ! 

fcTulch ^If, VflKlil^^^^'^^^ ^ND YOUR IDEAS IN SEVERAL CLASSES 
BETWEEN NOW AND ELECTION DAY - Tuesday, 

WRITE IN THE FIRST COLUMN THE OFFICES TO BE FILLED 
BY THE VOTERS THIS YEAR IN 



PUT THE NAMES OF THE PARTIES IN YOUR AREA AT THE TOPS OF 
THESE COLUMNS & START FILLING IN CANDIDATES' hAiMlS ! 



Incumbent 
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ELECTED OFFICES NOTEBOOK CHARTS 

FILL IN THE INFORMATION EARLY IN THE CAMPAIGN 




Write these column-headings on the board. 

Students set up notebook pages to record 
basic information, as shown. 



Additional assignments/records to keep. Students head pages 
in their notebooks to keep the following information: 

Keep a record each time you or your family are contacted by 
a party or a candidate, or any other group working for a 
candidate, or any group you suspect may endorse a candidate 
in this election. 



Contacted by 



How? 



(phone, in person - where?) 

2. If you are working for a party or candidate, keep track of 
the time you spend and what you do, 

3. Have any groups you respect taken a stand in favor of a 
candidate? What groups: 

Would their choice make you want to reconsider, if you had 
already decided to support another candidate? 
Were their statements informe'd and reasoned? Did they 
include the important issues in the campaign? 

4. Have there been polls showing the voter preferences'? 
Record who conducted the poll, who paid for it, the date 
the inf9rmation was collected, and what it showed. 

5. Radio and TV networks now project results in an election 
from questions asked of voters as they leave the polls 
early in the day. Their predictions start before noon. 
Do you think this influences voter turnout? How? 

Has this subject been discussed in the press? 

6. Record and keep in your notebook any story that you think 
might influence a significant number of voters. Be ready 
to explain your reasons. 

7. Vote in the preliminary straw vote in your class. Do not 
tell anyone the names of people you voted for. (You may 
even change your mind before election day!) 
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Worksheet 

PROPAGANDA. HALF-TRUTKS. S DISTORTIONS 

We all use the techniques of the propagandist for dramatic effect, 
to persuade our friends and families (^'Everybody's doing it!"), to seVi 
tickets to a benefit ("It's the best show the town has ever seen!") 
statements that mean well, but may not be wholly or prcvably true. Most 
of the time, people know we are exaggerating. 

Sometimes statements are deliberately misleading and carefully con- 
trived to be misleading or to convince us to do something that may not be 
wise or that may be contrary to our own best interests. You have noted 
them at different times. During the next -couple of weeks, write them 
down when you hear them. Cut them out of newspapers and magazines (NOT 
the Library's copies!). See how many different kinds of distortions you 
can find — particularly in political campaign statements. You'll need 
your list to participate in our class discussion, 

1 - tName-callinq , Using a label on a person or program to discredit 

or serve as a put-down. Ethnic slurs may still be heard, though 
less fren-:Bntly than in previous generations. Terms such as 
"conservative," "moderate," and "liberal" are sometimes used as 
discounts. 

2 - Glittering generalities . Vague terms that mean little or "nothing 

without further explanation, or that may have many different shades 
of meaning to many different people. Does everybody understand the 
same thing when you say "the American way" or "law and order"? 

3 - Testimonials , If your favorite athlete endorses a brand cf soda, 

does that mean it's really better? Or does that mean the bottler 
pays the athlete to say it because he knows the endorsement will 
increase sales? Do you prove it? 

4 - S care tactics . Your bad breath, your dandruff, your athletic aroma, 

static cling, or other horror will interfere with your success in 
business or in your social life! Of course, electing the "wrong" 
candidate will spell disaster for the community, nation, and world, 

5 - Sex Appeal & Snob Appeal , Just the opposite of #4, Use their 

product(s) and members of the opposite sex will race across open 
fields to you, give you diamonds, or run fingers dramatically 
through your hair! The boss will give you a raise! The parking 
attendant will show you new respect! Do you believe it? 

6 - Plain folks . It's the lady nextdoor telling you about the best 

coffee, a better detergent to sparkle your laundry, man-on-the- 

street taste tests and the great success story of "up from the 

log cabin," "we were poor," or "walking 5 miles to school each day," 

7 - Symbols , Flags, Uncle Sam, marching bands, and other patriotic 

trappings are sometimes used to give a mass appeal image to a candi- 
date or product. People in fancy, evening attire may be used to 
lend a ^'classy" image to a product, even one not customarily used 
by people in evening clothes, 

8 - Bandwagon , "Everybody is buying X," "...voting for Y," or ", .going 

to 2." ^Don't be left out!" Of course, everybody is not! Crowds 
of people heading for an apartment building with pushcarts and moving 
trucks,,. polls that show candidate Y leading in your district. These 
are sometimes very effective opinion-molders. Do they work on you? 
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Propaganda, Half-truths.. (cont'd) 

9 - Card-stacking. They tell you only one side of the story, or only 
part of the statistics. Medications turn out to have dangerous 
side-effects. Candidates use words carefully to tell you only 
what they want you to know — and perhaps, tell another group some- 
thing different. Sometimes we guess the other half of the story. 
(Sometimes, if we can prove harm or loss from misleading claims, 
we can collect in a court of law!) 

" Guilt by association. Working with, living near, attending the 
same school or church as X does not necessarily mean being involved 
m the affairs of another person. Putting people in such categories 
can be a great distortion of their views and activities. 

" Logical inconsistencies. The drinking of lemonade is related to 
drowning! Statistics can show that both happen more often in hot 
weather, but to hint that lemonade causes drownings would be a 
gross misuse of statistics. Have you heard statements that sounded 
so good that you overlooked the fact that they didn't make much 
sense? Listen carefully to campaign speeches and advertising claims. 

2Ml:^!Ir-^'"V-"^n°*'" collection of propaganda statements, half-truths, 
and distortions. Brief y tell what is or might be wrong or questionable 
about each, Then identify who might be influenced by each of your examples 
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Worksheet 



BANDWAGONS 



It is human nature to look for and remember things that \ 
prove we are right* We tend to reject information that 
makes us doubt or proves that we were wrong in a decision 
or jud gment > \ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■■ i 

Several weeks ago, you looked at the qualifications of the candidates 
running for office. You made a choice at that time and voted in a 
preliminary straw ballot. In the heat of the campaign, candidates 
and parties do and say things that not all of their supporters approve. 
Write here some of the things that bothered you or made you feel less 
comfortable with your vote. (You should have them listed in your 
notebook.) 



2 - Have you found yourself defending this candidate, publicly or silently? 

Do you agree with the statement at the top of this page? 

3 - If you had publicly endorsed this candidate, would your feelings be 

more intense? More comfortable? More uncomfortable? 

4 - If you were to vote for the first time TODAY, would you choose the same 

candidate? Why? Why not? 



5 - Have you discovered any other qualifications, characteristics, or 

attitudes that you had not listed, that you now feel are important for 
candidates in general? For this office in particular? 



6 - Have any groups you respect taken a stand in favor of a candidate in 

this election? 

Have their positions made you want to reconsider your choice? 
Do you think their support statements were informed and reasoned? 
Did their statements address the issues you feel are important in 
the campaign? 

7 - If they supported your choice, how did it make you feel? 

Which of their reasons do .you consider most important? 



8 - Have there been polls showing the voter preferences in this campaign? 

If you chose the one who is supposed to be winning, how does it make 
you feel? 

9 . If you chose one who is now supposed to be losing, how does it make 

you feel? 

10 - Would you ever be tempted to change your vote to the one who is supposed 
to be winning? 

Would it make a difference to you if the poll were conducted or paid for 
by supporters of the candidate they say is winning? 
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Bandwagons (cont'd) 



n - Wanting to be a supporter of the winning team is called "bandwagon 
effect" or "bandwagon syndrome/' How is this feeling used by 
campaigners? (Use some quotes for illustration*) 



12 - Broadcasting and TV networks now project winners in an election from 

interviews with voters as they leave the polls. Network predictions 
start early in the day* Do you think this influences voters later in 
the day? 

13 - Do you think broadcasts of voting results on the east coast should be 

allowed before west coast polls close? What difference do you think 
it makes? 



14 • Do you think all polls should open and close at the same time, regardless 

of what the clocks say? 

How would you plan the voting hours to accommodate the 3-hour difference 
in time between the east and west coasts? 

15 - Many other nations vote on Sundays to minimize the problems of voting 

interference from work schedules, shifts, and commuting. Do you think 
we should consider it in the. United States? Tell 3 reasons why you 
think MORE voters would vote* • .OR. ..Tell 3 reasons why you think it 
would not make much difference. 



16 - Can you think of other ways that registration and voting could be 
encouraged? 



17 - What should you and other voters do if you know about the candidates, and 
you really do not like them or consider them competent for the offices 
they seek? Discuss the following alternatives and their consequences: 

stay home in protest — don't votr, (That will teach them!) 
write a complaining letter to the editor of the newspaper 
write in a candidate on the ballot ~ Mickey Mouse, anybody! 
vote for the "lesser of evils" 

vote for the one recommended by groups you tend to agree with 
vote for the one the polls say will win 

contact party officials with suggestions for the next nominations 
agree to help a party locate candidates next time — be active 
agree to run for office next time 
other? 
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MY OPINIONS ON ISSUES I 
THINK ARE MOST IMPORTANT 
IN THIS ELECTION 

Issue #1: 
My opinion: 



c 



Issue #2: 
^^y opinion: 




Issue #3: 
My opinion: 




Issue M: 
My opinion: 




Issue #5: 
fly opinion: 




PERSONAL TRAITS I THINK 
IMPORTANT IN A CANDIDATE 
Experience 

Background 

Education 

Personality 

Other 



TOTAL 100 





Candidate 



OPINIONS OF THE CANDIDATES ON THESE SAME ISSUES (Fill them in as you find them!) 






Candidate 







J 







Candidate 






Candidate 
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CANDIDATES & ISSUES - Us ing the Chart on D 19 



AFTER LISTING THE ISSUES AND HOW EACH CANDIDATE FEELS ON EACH ISSUE, 
USE A PENCIL AND FILL IN SOME NUMBERS IN THE LITTLE CIRCLES: 

1 - Look seriously at column I. You have 100 points to distribute among 
the issues and personal traits in the election and evaluation of 
candidates. You should have in your notebook a chart that identifies 
skills, experience, and personality traits important for each office. 
Now, decide HOW important each one is for each office, and assign it 
a share of the 100 points. 

Example A: "These two issues are very important to me, so I'll 
assign them 35 points each, with 5 points for these other two issues, 
and 20 points for personality, because an impossible beast wouldn't 
be able to accomplish anything." OR 

Example B: "Personality and character (including honesty) have to be 
worth 50 points, leaving 15 points each for the two most important 
issues and 20 points for all the others put together." 

Write your point values here: 



3 - 



Do they add up to 100 points? USE PENCIL & write them in the appro- 
priate circles. Put zeros in for any issue that gets no points. 

- Now GRADE the candidates on how closely their opinions on the issues 
agree with yours. Put zero for not-at-all. Award part of the points 
for a partial agreement, and all the points for total agreement. Write 
them in their little circles... again, USE PENCIL . 

Now, complete the personal traits evaluation for the candidates. Grade 
each on your criteria in column I. 

4 - You guessed -it! Now add up the points each candidate has earned for 

agreeing with you and pleasing you with his/her personal traits. Put 
the total in the sawed-off circle at the bottom of each column. 

5 - Do you like the way it came out? If you don't, maybe your column I 

numbers were not really what you want. Fix them, and adjust the points 
for each candidate. Maybe there are other factors you want to include. 

6 - Compare your understanding of the issue positions of different candi- 

dates with what other students have recorded. Have you represented 
their views accurately — particularly those that disagree with yours, 
a little or a lot? 

THIS IS ONE WAY TO MAKE A VOTING DECISION. Many people blindly follow the 
advice of others, or vote for one party because they have always voted for that 
party and they haven't taken the time to look at the issues. Any evaluation 
that includes positions on real issues should be an improvement over one that 
doesn t, becuase your representative will be representing YOU be introducing 
and voting on issues. Someone whose opinions agree more closely with yours 
on these issues, may be more likely to vote as you would prefer on other issues, 

AFTER YOU HAVE ADJUSTED AND COMPLETED THIS CHART TO YOUR 
APPROXIMATE SATISFACTION, SHOW IT TO YOUR TEACHER AND ASK 
FOR YOUR BALLOT FOR STRAW VOTE #2. 
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THE PARTY & THE CAMPAIGN PROCESS 



Worksheet 



BETWEEN NOW AND ELECTION WEEK, keep your eyes and ears open and record 
answers and reactions to the following questions. Be ready for discussi 

1 - Based on what you have heard, who chose the candidates' 

Do you think they volunteered and then sought party support? 

OR Do you think the party had to convince them to run? 

Do you think the party helped prepare them to run for these offices' 



2 - How was the campaign .^loney raised? 
By whom? How much? 



3 - Who determined the issues and platforms? 

Were the issues all identified early in the campaign? 

Were there some "sleepers"? (issues that did not seem important in the 
beginning, but became important as the campaign proceeded). Describe them. 



Identify the issues that seemed most important 
to the candidates - 

to the press - 

to the voters - 

Were there issues that concerned the voters, that candidates did not deal 
with or answer satisfactorily? Describe. 

4 - Did personal problems surface during the campaign? 

Were they answered? 

Were they important to the qualifications or the probable job performance 
of the candidate in the office he sought? 

How were they handled by the press? 

5 - Does there seem to be a party bias in any newspaper, TV, or radio station 

in your area? 

Did any newspaper or station endorse a candidate? 

Did newspapers, radio, and TV seem to be giving equal time or access to the 
media to all candidates? 
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The Party & Campaign Process (cont'd ) 



6 - How many times were you and your family contacted by the candidates for 

office? 

by their parties? 

by mail? by phone? at meetings? at your door? 

in malls and other public places? 

Did these contacts make a difference in how you felt about the election? 
about the candidates? 

Do you know party workers in your precinct/ward? 

Name the party chairpersons in your community/ city/ county. 

Were you or your family asked to help in the campaign? 
Were you asked to contribute money for the campaign? 
Were you or your family active in the campaign in any way? 

7 - Summarize here what you observe to be the role of the party in an election 



8 - Look at the qualifications for office, the responsibilities, and job 
description materials you wrote some weeks ago in your notebook. Do you 
think our election process results in voters choosing the best candidate 
for the job? Explain your answer. 



9 - You graduated from high school ten years ago. You are active in your 

community. You have been asked to run for the office of j ^ 

(fill in the one that interests you most). How would the decision affect 
your family? 

List two reasons why you v/ould/should agree to run? 



List two reasons why you would NOT agree to run? 



10 - Virginia voters register to vote without listing a party preference. A 
great many Virginians claim they are "independents," with NO party 
affiliation. Consider your answer in #7 , and list here the points you 
would include in an opinion paper on "Widespread & Active Party Member- 
ship - The Key to Effective Democracy." (Would your paper support this 
statement or oppose it?) Be ready to discuss and defend your opinions. 
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WorkshGst 

POLL-WATCHER CHECK LIST Polling Place 

Your teacher may forward these forms to elections officials, be sure that 
you record your observations accurately. 

Visit the polling place twice on Election Day. Record the times of your 
observations: l) -2) 

If conditions were different at different times, be sure to label them 
by number: 1 , or 2. 

1. Were polling places publicized in advance of election day? 

2. Is the polling place easy to find? 

3. Is it clearly marked? Can signs be read from a moving car? 

4. Is parking adequate? convenient? marked? 

5. Are there steps or other impediments to the handicapped voter? 

6. If there is more than one entrance, is the barrier-free entrance 
clearly marked? 

7. It is against the law for campaign materials or personnel to be within 
40 feet of the entrance to the polling place (usually interpreted to 
mean the entrance to the building). Is the law being observed? 

Did you see electioneering within the legal voting area? 

Did you see anyone influencing voters within the legal voting area? 

Did you see unauthorized assistance given to any voter? Describe: 

8. Is the list of absentee ballot voters in this precinct posted prominently 

9. Is there adequate elections staff present to process the voter identi- 
fications with reasonable dispatch? 1) 2) 

10. Would you characterize the election officials on duty as: experienced 

inexperienced courteous discourteous ^competent incompetent 

Oth'ir: (please specify): . 

11. (Station yourself so you can check a few people — some stop to talk!) 
How long did it take for people to vote, from the time they entered the 
building until they left? 1) 2) 

12. If there was a delay, was there any explanation? 

13. Were all machines in use? 

14. Did anyone leave without voting? (Explavn) 

15. Was anyone*s right to vote challenged by an election official or other 
individual? (Explain) 

16. Was the privacy of the voter respected? Were all booths curtained? 

17. Were nonpartisan sample ballots posted or available? 

18. Were instructions posted or available to voters? Model machines? 

19. Were instructions posted or available on write-in votes? referenda? 

20. Was help available for those who might need it? 
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Poll-Watching Check List (cont'd) 




22, 



Was the atmosphere business-like? 



friendly? 



helpful? 



23. Were paper ballots available in the event of machine breakdown' 
Was there a sealed ballot box to put them in? 

24. According to Virginia Election Law, polling places are to open at 6 a m 
and close promptly at 7 P.M., permitting anyone inside the door at 7 P.M. 
^0 remain and vote. From what you hear and observe, do you feel that 
these hours were followed at this polling place? (If not, describe) 

Zt). Note here the time tnat tne vote from this precinct was reported bv 
elections officials or the press: " 

If there was a significant delay, was a reason stated? 

26. Are you eligible to vote? If so, did you vote? 

27. Was there anything in the experience that was confusing? 



. Have you any other observations about the adequacy or inadequacy of 
this polling place? 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 



STATE BOARD OF ELECTIONS 



NUMBER OF PRECINCTS AND REGISTERED VOTERS IN VIRGINIA 

as of January 1, 1986 



CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 

Distric t Locality Precincts 

Accomack 



Caroline 7 



TOTAL 



Registered Voters 



27 15,009 



7,469 



Charles City 3 ^'no 

Essex 3 

Gloucester 7 

James City 6* trf,? 

King and Queen 4 V^An 

King George 3 ^'1^° 

King William g J '926 

Lancaster 3 ^'^f" 

Middlesex 5 J' 679 

New Kent g 

Northampton 9 2'°°: 

Northumberland 8 ?'2n7 

Richmond County 6 

Westmoreland 5 i'Hf 

York 1? 6,924 

i 11 ■"6.719 

Hampton 23« gl'.co 

Newport News ai« fifi 07c 

Williamsburg 1 



191 253.197 



Second 



Norfolk 

Virginia Beach 
TOTAL 



55* 
57* 

112 



94,176 
117.928 

212,104 



Third 



Chesterfield (part) 

Henrico 

Richmond City 

TOTAL 



39" 
57* 
73' 

169 



76,366 
99,078 
108.632 

284,076 



Includes Centpil Absentee Voter Election District precinct. 
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P»ge 2 of 5 



District Locality Precincts Registered Voters 

Fourth Amelia 5 A,A21 

Brunswick 11 llziS 

Chesterfield (part) 3* 3,589 

Dinwiddie 12 9,605 

Greensville 9 5 ^ 532 

Isle of Wight 13 10^963 

Nottoway 7 6,851 

Powhatan 6 6,056 

Prince George 7 8,573 

Southampton 12 10 , 109 

Surry 7 3,763 

Sussex 10 5,953 

Chesapeake 36* 53,368 

Colonial Heights 5 8,7A2 

Emporia 4 21352 

Franklin City 1 3,857 

Hopewell 5 9,851 

Petersburg 15 18 ,111 

Portsmouth 31* , 71A 

Suffolk 17 22!29A 

TOTAL 216 247,969 



Fifth Appomattox 10 6,350 

Bedford County 25 17,488 

Buckingham 9 5,567 

Campbell 16 21,070 

Carroll 18 11,761 

Charlotte 11 5,903 

Cumberland 4 4,196 

Fluvanna 4 4t256 

Franklin County 22 14,349 

Halifax 21 13,540 

Henry 22 24,622 

Lunenburg 6 5,582 

Mecklenburg 18 12 , 489 

Nelson 8* 5,748 

Patrick 14 8,030 

Pittsylvania 29 27 , 603 

Prince Edward ^ 9 7 641 

Bedford City * 2 2^972 

Danville 17 20,239 

Lynchburg (part) 7*/** 6,953 

Martinsville 7* 8 ,938 

South Boston 2 3,551 

TOTAL 281 238,848 

• Includts Ctntnl Absentee Voter Election District precinct. 

Two of Lynchburg's 18 precincts ire split by Congressional Districts 5 «nd 6; these two precincts are 
counted twice In the precinct tibulitlon - once In eich Congresslooil District. The nu>t>er of 
registered voters Is iccurite within eich district. 
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Page 3 of 5 

District Locality Precincts Registered Voters 

Si^cth Alleghany 9 5,880 

Amherst 10 12,172 

Augusta 23 21,811 

Bath 7 2,72S 

Botetourt lA 10,830 

Highland 10 1,699 

Roanoke County 31.' 38,A00 

Rockbridge lA 7,133 

Rockingham 2A • 20 , 26 7 

Buena Vista 2 2,782 

Clifton Forge 2 2,193 

Covington 4 3,793 

Harrisonburg A 8,878 

Lexington 2 2,505 

Lynchburg (part) lA'/" 23,782 

Roanoke City 33' AO, 892 

Salem 11» 11,063 

Staunton 6' 9 2A7 

Waynesboro A 6 , 70A 

TOTAL 22 A 232,759 

Seventh Albemarle 17* 26,006 

Clarke 5 Ai212 

Culpeper 12 9,A71 

Fauquier 12 16,555 

Frederick 12« 13,860 

Goochland 7 6,326 

Greene A 3,817 

Hanover 20* 26,961 

Louisa 13 7,699 

Madison 9 A 622 

O^nge 5 7 ,'862 

|«8« 5 9,001 

Prxnce William (part) 13' 1A,A62 

Rappahannock 6 3 190 

Shenandoah 15 13 1 A 23 

Spotsylvania lA lA 813 

Stafford (part) 6 9 '8A7 

Warren 11 8!707 

Charlottesville 9' 16,833 

Fredericksburg 3 7^01 A 

Manassas 5* 7'2A9 

Manassas Park 1 1^831 

Winchester 5 8^172 

TOTAL 209 2A1,933 

• Includes Centrtl Abstntte Voter Election District prtdnct. 

Two of tjrnchburg's 16 prKirvrts are split by Congressiontl Districts 5 and 6; therefore, these 
precincts ere counted twice in the prtoinct tebulttion - once in etch Congressional District, 
The nuBber of registered voters is accurate within each district. 
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P*ae A of 5 



District 
Eighth 



Locality 

Fairfax County (part) 
Prince William (part) 
Stafford (part) 
Alexandria 

TOTAL 



Precincts 

76* 
35* 

6 
33 ' 

150 



Registered Vo 

169, 8A6 
AA,903 
8,590 
52,^16 

275.755 



Ninth 



Bland 

Buchanan 

Craig 

Dickenson 

Floyd 

Giles 

Grayson 

Lee 

Montgomery 

Pulaski 

Russell 

Scott 

Smyth 

Tazewell 

Washington 

Wise 

Wythe 

Bristol 

Galax 

Norton 

Radford 

TOTAL 



8 
19 
9 
13 
5 
11 
15 
19* 
19 
12 
12 
16 
lA 
2A* 
18 
10* 
13 
5* 
4* 
2 

3 

251 



3,233 
16,565 
2;,A68 
11,116 
6,133 
8,758 
8,252 
13,58A 
23,0A9 
15,237 
15,97A 
11,91A 
1A,8A0 
21,599 
21,275 
19,218 
11,726 
9,015 
2,803 
2,119 
5.321 

2AA,199 



Tenth 



Arlington AO* 

Fairfax County (part) 89' 

Loudoun 30* 

Fairfax City . 7* 

Falls Church 5 



8A.713 
176,125 
30,278 
11,116 
5,518 



TOTAL 



171 



307,750 



* Includes C«ntr«1 Absentee Voter Election District precinct. 
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CANDIDATE SELECTION IN VIRGINIA 

Primaries - Mass Meetings - Conventions 



Worksheet 



There are about 60,000 people in a House of Delegates district, 
and about 25,000 of them are registered to vote. 

5% to 10% of the registered voters participate in primaries — 
about 2,500 in a House of Delegates district. If there are two 
candidates and a normal turn-out, it might require 1,251 votes 
to win a primary. 

if we assume 2.4 voters per household, that's 600 families or 
less that could control the primary. One good-sized church, 
business, or elementary school often has more families than that! 



PRIMARIES are often decided by one or a few votes. 

Since registration in Virginia is NOT by party, primaries are essentially 
open and sometimes are controlled by voters who generally support the 
OTHER party. This is called cross-over voting , or raiding. Supporters 
of Party X will vote in the Party Y primary - either to support a 
candidate they prefer to one their own party might offer OR to defeat the 
stronger candidate, making their Party X candidate more likely to win in 
the general election. Since the turnout is frequently light, an influx 
from the other party can distort the candidate selection process. Many 
districts have discontinued primaries, and this is one of the main reasons. 
Another reason is that primaries are expensive for both candidates and 
parties. Candidates and their campaign managers must find money to pay 
for flyers, letters, posters, ads in newspapers, radio. spots, TV, and 
sometimes for other campaign costs such as offices, phone banks, and 
computer assistance-. Parties must pay the costs of using voting ma- 
chines and staffing the polls, and then must paste the party back to- 
gether after the primary so its candidate stands a chance in the general 
election. ^ 

SliJ^'J^^SJ^ST THE CANDIDATES' VOTER APPEAL. THEY CAN BE VERY DIVISIVE. 
BUT THEY ARE THE TRADITIONAL GRASSROOTS WAY TO SELECT CANDIDATES. 

SrlJl'^I^^ ^^^^^^^ PRIMARIES FOR THE SELECTION OF CANDIDATES FOR NATIONAL 
OFFICES AND FOR MAJOR STATE OFFICES. PRIMARIES ARE OPTIONAL IN VIRG NIA 
LOCAL PARTY OFFICIALS DECIDE ON THE METHOD OF CANDIDATE SELECTION 



MASS MEETINGS & CONVENTIONS are also used to select candidates in many 
P^''^! °^ Virginia. Mass meetings allow citizens to see and hear the 
candidates m a party meeting, and to "instruct" local party officials 
"n='^u^n°"-!u^'°" delegates on their choices. A mass meeting can be 
packed with supporters of a particular candidate. The candidates 
can lobby for the votes of those present. If there is no contest, 
then there is no need for a convention, and the party's only expenses 

nfnL''^"^;!?^ ^/V ^°r,^^? '"^^^^■"S 3nd providing incidental pencils, 
paper, coffee, and (usually!) receipts for campaign contributions. 
Conventions are meetings of the locally-chosen delegates, many of whom 
arrive "instructed." or "pledged" to a particular candidate. Delegates 
usua.lly bear most of the cost of a convention, though their expenses 
may be paid by their local party members and organization. The big 
advantage to both mass meetings and conventions is that the rivals for 
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Candidate Selection in Virginia (cont'd ) 

an office can assess their relative strengths among the party's repre- 
sentatives assembled, can face the reality of only one winner, and be 
gracious about it. Losers can agree to support the winner, and help 
to heal the divisions that might otherwise result in voter confusion 
or apathy, and defeat for the party's nominee in the general election. 

Is the general public, the "grassroots," better served by a primary, 
which is often just a miniature general election, which many claim is 
more a popularity contest, or "beauty contest"? Or is the "grassroots" 
better served by mass meetings and conventions, at which the candidates 
are selected by involved party members who may be more concerned with 
winning the general election? 

Would a party worker be likely to look for different traits in -a candidate 
than a voter woula seek? Which ones? 



If you were asked to write a paper supporting legislation requiring 
primaries in state elections, what reasons (3 or more) would you include? 

1 - 

2 - 

3 - 



If you were asked to write a paper opposing mandatory primaries in state 
eleccions, what reasons (3 or more) would you include? 

1 - 

2 - 

3 - 



Do you know any students who are active in a party? what kinds of things 
do they do during a campaign? 

Special interest groups that concern themselves with only one issue give 
money and organize support for candidates who agree with them on the one 
issue. Describe several ways that this is different from the way a party 
looks at a candidate. j v j 



Political action comnittees (PACs) have become influential in U. S. 
elections. How does this affect party organizations? candidate:^? 
voters? Does it help or hinder our search for the most competent 
and honest office-holders? Or do you think it has any effect at 

3 11. 
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CAMPAIGN PLANNING SIMULATION 



Part 1 - Class splits into sub-committees to draw up plans for a 

House of Delegates election campaign OR for another office 
(which may require some modifications). 

Part 2 - Campaign Coordinating Committee, composed of chairpersons of 
the subcommittees, meets as a panel with the rest of the class 
looking on, using an analysis form. Teacher introduces 
"wild cards" as appropriate* 

Part 3 - Class discussion of campaign plan, and of the committee process. 

FIRST DECISION FOR TEACHER: You may decide to split the class 
into two sections to plan the campaigns from the points of view 
of two parties — having each investigate the particular issues, 
fund sources, and favorable precincts of. one party. (If you keep 
the class together to work on candidate X, you might give the party 
and candidate names that are appropriate for your school or community.) 



PREPARATION: Select the committees and chairpersons ~ by vote, drawing, or 
administrative decision. See enclosed agendas for an outline of the 
work of each. Correct them to fit local circumstances. If you have 
not been active recently in a campaign, you might want to consult with 
a local .resident who has. Also you might want to warn party officials 
that your students will be looking for information and cost estimates. 

- Duplicate both evaluation sheets for each member of the class. 

- Duplicate subcommittee agendas for each member of the committee. 

- Assitjn and review OR post a summary statement on the boundaries and 
political makeup of your delegate district. See Section B for raw 
data, unless your classes developed a Delegate District profile, or 
see The Almanac of Virginia Politics, What characteristics and 
interests would you v/antto ^e sure were represented in the members 
of the corranittees, or in their deliberations? 

- Look over the "wild card" suggestions, and come up with some likely 
ones for your community. Choose some good news and a blow or two. 

- Announce committee assignments in advance . Let students think about 
their roles and talk to family and friends about what voters want 

to know and how people become involved in a campaign. 

- Allow some classtime several days before you plan to start the simu- 
lation for committees to meet and assign the phone calls and search 
for information. Give out subcoirenittee Evaluation Sheet 1 as a 
guide for expectations. 



Part 1 - Subcommittee Meetings. 15 minutes to a whole class period should 
be allowed. Walk around and steer discussion (when necessary) to 
realistic plans with questions such as "How will you get people to 
do that?" "How much will that cost?" "Do you need a permit for a " 
(parade/soundtruck/other) "Would that annoy more people than" it woulJ" 
interest?" "Is there an issue you could raise or a position you could 
take that would appeal to those people?" Coiranittees should have a 
secretary or recorder to keep notes on .decisions and assignments. 
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Simulation, part 1 (cont'd ) 



Give out Evaluation Sheet 1 as the" subcommittees gather, and collect 
completed forms as they complete their meetings. If they have done 
their information gathering, they may need a full class period to 
draft their proposals. Chairpersons should run these meetings. 

Part 2 - Campaign Coordinating Committee. Chairpersons of the subcommit- 
tees meet as a panel, as the rest of the class watches and analyzes 
their effectiveness and their interaction. Use Evaluation Sheet 2.* 

The community would continue to interact with the campaign committee 
during a real election, so the rest of the class should be able to 
pass notes to the panel and aid in its deliberations. 

Teacher introduces "wild cards" or problems/opportunities for the 
panel to. deal with in their planning. Here are a few suggestions: 

- The Governor will come to town on Oct. 17 to speak for your candi- 
date. How can you organize it to get the most publicity? money? 

- There's a rumor that your candidate, X, has a problem with alcohol. 
How can you deal with the rumor without spreading it? 

- You've just discovered that your opponent received $300 from a 
person indicted last week on drugs or gambling charges. How do you 
deal with this? (Remember: indicted does not mean convicted.) 

- A couple of your candidate, X's, neighbors have just started a 
group called "Independents for X." How can you encourage them with- 
out threatening their choice to be independent? 

- A local organization has come out in favor of your candidate. How 
will you treat the endorsement if it is one you want? What if this 

. support is a real liability in another section of town? 

YOU MIGHT WANT TO WAIT UNTIL THE CAMPAIGN PLANS ARE ALMOST COMPLETE 
BEFORE YOU- INTRODUCE THE FINAL WILD CARD. ■ uuMf-Ltit 

Part 3 - Class discussion -of the campaign plan and of the committee process. 
Would this candidate win? What do you think are the strong points in 
the plan? What are the weak points? Can you see problems that might 
come up during the campaign? Are there ways they could be countered? 

Discuss the evaluation forms and the group process observed. Can 
students identify behaviors that make the group function smoothly? 

Good candidates and honest elections are the lifeblood of democracy. 
Discuss the role of the citizen. What Is meant by the statement that 
Democracy IS not a spectator^sport"? What is meant by the statement 
that the "public gets the officials they deserve"? 



(NOTE: Phone Bank is listed on Headquarters Agenda AND on Get Out The Vote Agenda, 
IT IS NOT A MISTAKE. See if the CCC counts it on both budgets! ?) 
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There is room to add the student's name at the top of each evaluation 
sneez if you think signed evaluation forms would be used constructively 
by your students. You might want to alter the questions so as not to^ 
pinpoint criticism of other students. You might also use a separate 

!h,;"r5-!i*'"5 ^u^T personalized evaluation that includes only the 
what-I-did and what-I-felt about my own contribution 
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EVALUATION 1 - Subcommihee on 



One for each student 



What was your assigned research? 
Did you complete your task? 

What sources did you contact? How useful was each? 

1 - 

2 - 

3 - 

Did all_ the members of your subcommittee complete their assigned research? 
Did everyone take part in the discussion? 

Did your chairperson set a good example (and did your subcommittee members 
follow itj by respecting the opinions of the members and encouraging 
participation? 

Was there a spirit of cooperation on the subcommittee? 

Did you stay on the subject most of the time in your meetings? 

Do you think the plan proposed by your subcommittee was a good plan? 

Did the plan represent the ideas of many members of the subcommittee? 

How would you rate your subcommittee's efforts? 

1 - poor 2 - o,k. 3 - average 4 - good 5 - great 

On the same scale, how would you rate your contribution? 

1 - poor 2 - o.k. 3 - average 4 - good 5 - great 

What was the most interesting thing you learned about politics and 
campaigns? 

What was the most interesting thing you learned about group work? 

What was the most int-^resting thing you learned about your own participation? 

Other comments: 
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One for each student 

EVALUATIOi'J 2 - c/waign coordinating comiTTEE 



Did your subcommittee chairman present your report capably? 

Did the CCC really coordinate all the reports into a workable plan? 

Do you think the money would have been raised? 

Do you think the volunteers would have been found? Would you be one? 
Do you think the party would have gotten out the vote? 
Would you win? 

Did you realize how many things a party may have to do to win an election? 
What surprised you most? 

Do you think the candidate would have been able to do everything everybody 
wanted him/her to do? 

If YOU were the candidate, what things would you have wanted to change 
about the plan? ^ 

Did the CCC members libtGn to each other? 

Did they seem to respect each other's opinions? 

Write here or on-the back of this paper at least 2 good things that you saw 
or heard someone say that made the group work together more effectively. 

If you were asked to serve on a committee with a planning task like this, 
would you consider doing it? 

Would you ever consider running for office? 

Would you consider helping in a political campaign? 

What would you be willing, to do? 
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One copy for each member 
SIMULATION - HEADQUARTERS & SCHEDULING SUBCOMMITTEE AGENDA 

1 - Your mission. is to plan and estimate the costs of running an office 

for the campaign. If you can staff it with volunteers, who will sign 
them up and be sure they are reminded, prompt, and appreciated? 
If you have to pay someone to be there, how will you find the person 
and what will it cost? How many volunteers will you need? Where? When? 

Where will your office be? Why would the location matter? How much 
would rent cost for 6-8 weeks, or some peribd of your choice? 

How much will phone service cost? How many phones will you need for 
the office? How many phones will you need for a "phone bank," if the 
Campaign Coordinating Committee approves one? How many callers will 
you need? How much space will it require? where? 

DRAW UP A PLAN AND A PROBABLE BUDGET TO PRESENT TO THE CAMPAIGN 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 

2 - Your second mission is to schedule the candidate and campaign manager 

and other speakers to "cover" the district. When can they be available? 

What will you need to know about the district? Organizations that 
usually run candidate forums? Clubs that will invite or permit speakers? 
Neighborhoods that will meet for coffee? How can you gather this data? 

What system can you set up to coordinate the calendar and be sure the 
candidate isn't scheduled in two places at once? Who will keep the 
"master schedule"? How will the messages be relayed? 

3 - Other? 

.^T^., c°Py each member 

SIMULATION - PUBLIC relations & media committee 

1 - Plan press conferences and news-making events that will give your 

candidate free press coverage. What is "going on" in the community 
that would allow the candidate to be seen and heard at no cost? 

2 - Plan an advertising campaign that will "cover" the district media. 

What will be the main thrust, the platform, the slogan or headline 
that will tie the campaign together? Are there obvious ones? 

Hov/ much do ads cost in the media in your area? 
Newspapers (call the Display Dept. for rates) 
Radio (call the major stations) 
TV (call channels that serve your area) 

Buses (do they have carcards inside? posters outside? costs?) 
Billboards (any good locations? how much?) 
Bumper. stickers? Other ideas? 

Estimate costs for photographs, flyers, brochures, palm cards, sample 
ballots, artwork and printing for posters ♦ etc. 
Estimate production costs for radio, TV. 

DRAW UP A PLAN AND A PROBABLE BUDGET TO PRESENT TO THE CAMPAIGN 
COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 

3 - Find people who will write and coordinate fund appeals, letters to the 

editor, flyers, posters. Will they contribute their efforts to the 
campaign? If you would have to pay them, how much will it cost? 
Appoint* a scrapbook. chairman and someone to keep a record of free and 
paid news coverage and publicity. 
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SIMULATION - FINANCE committee copy for each member 

Some parts of the state are served by local TV channels and tu ic an 
important part of any political campaign. TV is ve?y exoensile Snth 
for t e purchase of time.and for the P?oducJioJ of [^pe T^^^p' og^aS 
JSuR FiSAllrrP Sf' Importance of TV in your area BEFORE fSS ™i 
YOUR FINANCE PLAN, your figures can be more realistic. A biq city 
daily newspaper will also run up bills faster than a small town paper. 

Assumptions: That your candidate win be opposed by a candidate 
from another party, or by an independent. 
That you will use some TV spots. 
INFORMATION YOU NEED: 

■ JsualW ^inpH'InH°^ °J ''^^^ P'''*'"^^- """ch money is 

ao"!s'it";fuai?;'ra?!s;?'' '''' ^^^^--^^^ 

- Sirvey the community. Are there businesses, products, or 
professional services whose owners or managers might offer free 

r'Ja^nr'l '^'^ ""I'' "s^? Sympathetic ^MnLrs! 

radio or television announcers or technicians might volunteer 
services or supplies at reduced rates or free. 

" ^?stp^^^hnS^'"'"^"•"^^l '''''■"9 ^'^ ^P^^^'^^c estimates for the items 
listed above... your job is to set .p the system to bring in the money. 

IF YOU ARE WORKING ON THE PLANS FOR A SPECIFIC PARTY np rflMnrnflrc 
IN YOUR AREA. FIHD OUT WHAT THE CANDIDATE'S PLATFoS JSn f IF 
STATEMENTS INCLUDE. WHO WOULD BE MOST lFkELY TO sSppSr? TOFSF 
POSITIONS? WHO WOULD NOT SUPPORT THIS SiDATE' ARE Ih^Sf FRTFNn«; 
WHO MIGHT HELP. EVEN THOUGH THEY ARE NOT USUAlIy CoStRIbK^^^^^ 
WHAT FUND-RAISERS WOULD YOU PLAN? Picnics? Dinners? Other' 
How much would you expect to clear after expenses are paid? 

^MtT^l^^•" ' ^'^^ °^ previous contributors, would you send 
out a mailing? How much would it cost? What would you expect to 
raise from a mailing? jruu c^pen, to 

Is there PAC money in your area that this candidate might be eliaible 
to receive? Would support of such a group cost the support o? others? 

WHAT REPORTING MUST YOU DO? TO WHOM? BY WHEN? 

The campaign treasurer and the candidate are legally responsible for 
the money, the records, and the reports. Ask someone in a ?ocaf oa^tv 
organization to show you the regulations and thrreporJ forms wrUe 
fhp S'^-'^'J""'!]^ '''^"^ °" contributions.^nd shaTe'it wUh 

shoufd hr?l-?°''''"'J;"3j:omni^'"''- ^'^"-^^^^ "^^-king on thl Jamp ?gn 
should be familiar with the regulations to prevent inadvertent viola? 



tions. 
Other ideasi 



a list of people in the community who might Jontribute materials/services. 
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One copy for each member 

SIMULATION - GET OUT the vote committee 

1. Records - Who are the usual supporters the party can probably count on 
in this election? How does the party know? Usually, there are master 
lists, a card file, or (more recently) a computer printout that shows 
as much information as can be assembled about the way each registered 
voter is believed to have voted or is likely to vote. 

This costs money to compile — computer time, and printouts. 

But the information is only worth anything if it is kept up to date, 
. and used. 

Assume that you have co.i^puter records of past preferences of most of the 
voters in your district. How will you update it? How will you know 
whether this particular candidate appeals to the same people that the 
last ones did? You'll need door-to-door or telephone call information, 
solicited by people known to the voter ~ people he/she will talk to. 

Plan a neighborhood door-to-door campaign OR a phone bank. How many 
people will you need? How will you organize it? What will they say/ask? 

2. Are there groups this particular candidate might attract who may not 
be usual supporters of your party's candidates? How will you approach 
them? Who will approach them? What words will be used? 

3. Do you plan a reminder, a call back, or some wav to be sure your 
"favorables" still are favorable and intenfi to vote. You could 
also check on whether they need rides or baby-sitting. Party 
volunteers often make these calls over the weekend preceding 
election day. Plan a script that is a friendly reminder. 

4. Party organizations that have volunteers on election day check the 
voting lists against their list of "favorables" and phone those who 
have not voted by 4 P.M., or some other appointed hour. Can you 
recruit people to record the names of those who vote as they are 
called off by the elections clerk? Can you find people to make 
the last minute reminder calls? 

DRAW UP A PLAN - INCLUDING THE VOLUNTEERS YOU WILL NEED AND 
A BUDGET - TO PRESENT TO THE CAMPAIGN COORDINATING COMMITTEE. 



If you are working on the plans for a specific party or candidate 
in your area, find out what the candidate's platform and issue 
statements include. Who would be most likely to help the party 
get out the vote? Are there neighborhoods .you would want to give 
special attention? and others you would not give much time? 
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NOT JUST A GAME, but a compelling learning activity 
using basic legislative process, real issues, 
economics and politics in Virginia. . .it's a 

MODEL , GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

TEACHER SETS IT IN MOTION, 3-4 WEEKS BEFORE THE KICKOFF ! 

- Checks resources, decides on time allotted and sets dates 

- Identifies and discusses Virginia issues and news 
for weeks (months) in advance 

- Gives out assignments, information, and deadlines 

- Checks frequently to be sure assignments are receiving 
attention 



STUDENTS DO THE WORK ENTHUSIASTICALLY ! 
•Learn about Virginia economic & political realities! 

• Learn/use re^^earch skills, libraries, local experts, 
real leg-'*slators, state information sources! 

Contact otricials with real issues/questions about 
politics, legislative procedures! 

•Learn about coalitions that gain passage of 
regional concerns! 

* Learn and use parliamentary procedure! 

STUDENTS WORK HARDER... AND LEARN MORE ABOUT THE REAL WORLD ! 




E - CITIZEN POWER IN THE LEGISLATURE 



Resources ^ Ideas ?or a Model General Assembly 

Plan 8t Suggested Timetable 

Simplified Chart: How A Bill Becomes A Law 

Selecting Diro'-icts for Student Assignments (map) 

Assignment Sheet - ALL Students 

Sample Letter to A",signed Legislator 

Bill Patron's Instructions 

Speaker/Pro tern & Chairperson's Instructions 

Instructions for a Well-Organized Clerk 

Parliamentary Procedure - A Few Basics 

General Assembly Issues - 1984 

Visiting the General Assembly 

Attitudes & Test Questions 

Virginia House of Delegates, "The New Legislator" 
Summary of Revenue & Expenditures for 1982-84 (Pie Charts) 
University of Virginia News Letters: 
The 1982-83 General Assembly - Robert J. Austin 
Virginia State & Local Government Finances in the 
Eighties - John L. Knapo 
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RESOURCES & IDEAS FOR A MODEL GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN YOUR CLASSROOM 

1 - You'll need student textbooks or supplementary resources that describe 

the structure and process of the Virginia General Assembly. See the 
Bibliography in Section A of this notebook. • 

- Will your students have access to copies of the Virginia Constitution? 

- Is there an up-dated Code of Virginia in your community library for 
student reference? 

- Have you a current copy of The Almanac of Virginia Politics to use in 
your classroom during the model general assembly? This book not only 
summarizes the. economic and political makeup of each delegate' district 
and senatorial district, but reports on the elections and voting records 
of each legislator. This information makes the model general assembly 
more realistic. If you. do not have an Almanac, call 703-573-8716 or 

wA oo5?;^^ P^"^ ^"^ handling to 2310 Barbour Road, Falls Church, 
VA 22043. Up-dates are slso available after each state election. 

2 - Early in the school year, ask your school librarian to help you assemble 

vertical files on the issues you expect to be important in the elections 
and legislature. More than 700 lobbyists are registered for each assembly 
session and most of them will sent information on their positions. Ask 
your legislator for a list and send a form letter or card for materials 
on the issues you have chosen. These items might be marked to indicate 
their probable bias, or opposing views and lobbies might be listed on the 
file folder for cross-reference. 

3 - Make a transparency of the simplified chart on "Hov; a Bill Becomes a Law" 

or ask an artistically-inclined student to enlarge it on a poster and 
explain it to the class. 

4 - Locate a local expert on parliamentary procedure and arrange to have a 

demonstration of its use in your classes. Check with your FFA advisor, 
English Department, other teachers, local service clubs. League of Women 
!!u^^«5Aa'''°'^^'' officials or legislators, students who have attended 

the YMCA Model General Assembly, and your school administrators to find 
the right person to lead the demonstration. Duplicate the 2-page summary 
in this section of the notebook, or make your own student handout. 

5 - Include in your unit on Congress, the definitions of a legislator's roles 

as trustee, delegate, partisan, or politico. These concepts will help your 
students understand the pressures of legislative decisions in this model. 

6 - Contact the Instructional Media & Technology Development & Dissemination 

Service, Virgii.ia Department of Education, for an excellent 30-minute 
videotape showing the facilities and services of Virginia. Title: "Get 
Involved in Government, II: State Government." Virginia government ser- 
vices come alive, and the tape is new! (More coming!) 

7 - Start a bulletin board of state issues, using materials from many sources 

that show differences of opinion. Students will enter the spirit of the 
model general assembly with more enthusiasm if they already have opinions 
on some of the issues. You can spot potential bill sponsors in the class. 

8 - Watch for the appointment of General Assembly committees and chairpersons. 

From what students learn about the comnittee members and leaders, and about 
their home districts, can the fate of certain bills be predicted? 

9 - Would a local grocer donate Viriinia apples to the teams or classes which 

predict most accurately the win. ars in the elections throughout the state 
or the fates of a list of controversial bills? (Keep the prize a mystery!) 
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PLAN & SUGGESTED TIMETABLE FOR A MODEL GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

A super learning activity and a great change of pace! 
As early as possible in the school year 

- begin including Virginia news in class discussions 

- assign a notebook page/section to issues in Virginia 

- assign a notebook page for names and titles, a Who's 'who in Virninia 
" Sit "'^'^^'^ government teachers to see'i? you neeS to coord n ?e 

^nd"^la;r:ili;rbf omciSlr^^^"' ^° legislat^?s^!^ 

AT LEAST 3 WEEKS BEFORE YOUR MODEL G.A. 

• and'*anp?"^5p?;'i?'^T°".^- -^^ ^'^^ ^° ^^^^^"de tests, before 
?nnH J ni* ! w-^^: '" "^^^ Chapter 2 of the textbook, "By the 

Good People of Virginia.." Our n nmmonwealth's Rnvprnmpnt , identiffs^lO 
rllnt ' "f^ broad-category budget charts (E 29-34). To tie i^ with 

IrP Hpt.^•?^^•l'"'^^'■"'""'' -"^y "^"^ ^° ask your eg? faJSrs for 
more detailed information or contact Legislative Services The cnmniltP 
budget document is almost 400 pages long. services. The complete 

il?^^ ii^' -"^ 9^'^^ assignments at least 3 weeks before vou 

fjp M°cc'?'" ^^"^^"ts send off for information while 

the class IS completing another unit, or other sections of this notebook . 

DECISION 1 - Each class should agree on a list of governmental issues, as a 
starting place fu^ the bills for the model G.A. See the list 
Vm, !^ the News Letter on the 1982-83 General Assembly. 
You may spot the patrc^ns for the bills and lobbyists for one 
M?RoS^S???J'J in the.e early discussions. Give out BILL 
PATRON SHEETS to these -tudents, so that they can do their 
research and write up a simple "bill." 

- WHICH HOUSE(S) WILL YOU USE FOR YOUR MODEL? If your class 

I el^ng'spacraTa'llLl'^''^' '''' ^-otlT/ ^lllloo^ 

ur meeting space available near-by, ynu might solit thp Mace 

and represent both houses-it would be re list c ly conf sina' 

Most classes of average ability will be able to handl^Sne hnuL 

and^you might ^a^r classes to gain the realism o?"asfinrea'2h''' 

- EACH STUDENT IS ASSIGNED A DISTRICT to represent. See Economic 
Regions Map in Section B of this notebook. District maps in the 

iL'^cJ f • °'',9^'°°se districts from each of the major areas 
of the state sectioned on the map on E 8. Include both urban 
a a rura representatives. Post a list for each class. Spread 

?n n^'f^- '^'^■V.^'^l classes or with other teachers 

to avoid pestering individual legislators repeatedly 

UJS 5PPF^ DOUBLE-DUTY AS SPEAKER OR PRo'tEM, 

StfML\?^t?S?I^^"^' "^^^ SP"'^^'' P'-o tem) should be a 
NATURAL LEADER who Vf.ows or should learn parliamentary procedure 
Choose an ORGANIZED sujdent to be clerk, to keep track of the 
bills and maintain z calendar on newsprint in the room so 
everyone can see it-. Duplicate and give out instruction 
sheets to each appointee. 

TWO DAYS AFTER YOU GIVE OUT ASSIGNMENT SHEETS. START ASKING FOR REPORT #1 (E 9) 



DECISION 2 



DECISION 3 



DECISION 4 - 
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Plan and Suggested Timetable (confd) 



ABOUT 2 WEEKS BEFORE YOUR MODEL G.A. 

■ S?'n^?\'S?TEET??TSr\''' ? 'V ''''''' AND DATES 

ur i-iioi LUMMITTEE MEETINGS. Consider asking your deleaatP nr 

?Hpnt?J •° PJ'^ ''^^ °^ 9°^^''"°'' and givl ^Se opening adS^ess 
Identifying budget and legislative priorities. If the G A il in' 
session while you are doing your model, you or an informed studeSt 
mght^give a summary of the Governor's ^-Lte'o?\jrCo™wea?th" 

It nlnl 1 2- °f ^'^ committees you create. They'll all meet 
.^H M?!* to very realistic conflicts for legislator/ obbyists 

and bi 1 patrons. Create committees that would consider the issues/ 
bills selected by each class. (See lists and ideas in this sectinn 
and the News Letter on the 1982-83 General Assembly.) 

POST THE GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION CHART in the front pocket of this 

S uS°?N'vfRG'lSlA°"''' ' ''''''''^ '' '''' ' BEcSm^S 

Duplicate Parliamentary Procedure sheets (E 15-16) and such other 
information as you think necessary from "Th° New LeqislatSr" f f ?T 
for your Speaker/Pro tem. and coniiittee chairman. ^^"^^^ 

Collect Report #2. 



ABOUT 1 WEEK BEFORE YOUR MODEL G.A. 

" Kifw^fnS'^I'""^"^'''^ Procedure sheets for all students, explain 
sJJaJ on JEp°tf h ""P^' f °' ""^""^'^y issues for a demon- 

aSesJ pJnP^t J ^^^^'"^^"f °^ managing a group. Who will be your 
guest expert to run the demonstration? 

■ Snc J'^H'h'^"''^"-' 3?signed to be clerks. Have patrons submitted 
thP stu3p^^^''n!n'T^^•'^°f "u^'""^'- '^^^ ^^^^^^ additional bins of 
suggesS a ?L?) discussed? (If not. do you want to 

- Have you a "governcr" for opening day? 

- Make copies or a transparency on "How a Bill Becomes a i aw " Th^^n 
are charts n the Chamber of Commerce books Sfof Women Mntlr. 
Your Virginia Sta te Government , and a simpl fild^vlrsion in th?s ' 
^.ection. (io over it with your students. Even if vSu tSuiht iJ 

--^^ new meL^fn"g^;^°Se^?Snt\rof 

MANAGING TOE MODEL GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

.posted ,n the classroom to alert lobbylsis'-anJ oatrons ^' 
'T?,o°:^.-br"^l?ne'i"L%(?jJl;--= --'tHles, in genera, session. 

E 5 
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Plan & Suggested Timetable (cont'd) 



Third Day - First readings of new bills. Second readings and discussion 

Z itllt "^'^ ^'''^ ''"'^^'"S (Instructions 

B?ILS a™ S nlv meetings. ANNOUNCE CUT-OFF: NO MORE 

BILLS AFTER 4th DAY, or other day of your choosing. 

Fourth Day - Last day for Clerk to -,ceive new bills. Proceed as on third 
day. C erk will probably need help from teacher to keep bills straight 
and duplicate or post corrected wording of bills for floor discussion. 
(This pattern should be allowed to continue only so long as the dis- 
cussion IS producing information about students' personal views on is- 
sues OR the views of the legislator or district represented by the 
ll'i T.l' .^11^^^ ALL BILLS HAVE BEEN BROUGIIT OUT OF rOMMIHEE, announce 
the date of the end of the legislative session. There is never enough 
time, and the model session should end in a crush to be realistic.) 

are running a 2-house model G.A., ^ Mils passed by one 
are tf.£,i sent to the other for the same process ,ommittee to rirst, 
! u Z>! l^'^^'^ readings. A committee of conference, composed of members 
of both houses, reconciles differences between bills not passed in iden- 
tical form in tne two houses. The conference report then must be oassed 
by a majority of each house. waoocu 

CONCLUSION: Teacher (or your guest governor) announces which- bills Mill be 
signed into law" and which vetoed. Give reasons (i.e., cost, difficul- 
ty of fair enforcement, ambiguity or duplication, conflict with other 
laws or levels of authority, or other impairment.) Have an over-ride 
session, if time and energy permit. 

DE-BRIEFING: Some questions and discussion ideas ar2 listed on E 18 Re- 
view for test on process,, issues, officials, citizen input at various 
stages, vocabulary, subjective attitudes. Other ideas on E 19-20 



The procedures listed here do not include all the fine points. If you and 
your classes want to be more realistic, ask your legislator for a current 
copy of The Manual of the Senate and House of Delegates , attend sessions 
and hearings, and see if you can encourage clubs and organizations in your 
school to use correct parliamentary procedure in their meetings, so stu- 
dents will use it easily. 

In any event, invite your legislators to speak to government classes BEFORE 
each session about the legislation they expect to hear, and again AFTEa the 
session to discuss what actually happened and why. If you can videotape 
such interviews and show the tape to students before the legislator comes 
to visit the class, student questions and discussion might be sharpened. 

If you use state and local government issues throughout the year in current 
events discussions this Model General Assembly can become a high point of 
student involvement in the course. No national textbook chapters on state 
can provide the insights on politics and build pa^ttcipaJion in 
cJLm in the world outside of school as easily and with such enthu- 

nlr^p.hnnJJ' °^ ^'^^'1 P''°''l^'"^ t^iat affect teacher and student 

pocketbooks and the petty details of our daily experience. . .air. water. 

ZllVn^l ' '^l™^' negligence, health care, drugs, regulation, persona^ 
freedoms, community services, budgets and taxes 
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TO SELECT DIST'llCTS FOR STUDENT ASSIGNMENT: 

. .]- V^gy.^fORTANT Find out how many classes in your school will 
be do ng a Model General Assembly. In order not to bother the same 
,nH rnn 3-^ ^"'^ important that the teachers get together 

and coordinate assignments. If more than 100 students are involved I let 
the students who are assigned the same district get together and wr te 
one letter and one list of bills for the legislator's Reaction. 

2 - Divide the 100 districts by the number of students particioatina 

enouah°"w.•^h°nnrH^•°"'^'l'•:^• ^e complicaS' 

enough without adding district representation to it.) 

Example: If only one class in your school is doing the Model 
General Assembly, and that class has 25 students, assign each 
student a district from each group of four districts. Choose 
#9'- 12!'ete ■ '^''^'''^^ #5 - 8, one from 

M».h;,n^nH'"°°'^ l^^ ^"''^ ^ave an appropriate mix of 

urban and rural districts represented in each class. 
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ASSIGNMENT SHEET - ALL STUDENTS 

■ District # , House Senate 

3 THINGS TO DO IMMEDIATELY : Deadline: 

1. Look up your assigned district in the Almanac of Virginia Politics or 
other sources. Find out about the population: What kind of people 
are there? Are their numbers growing? How fast? Why? What are the 
important industries and products? Describe the geography. Are there 
distinctive features that would influence the politics? How has this 
area voted in the past? Find the name and address of the person who 
represents this district in the house your class is portraying. 

2 - Write to the current legislator in .".your district." Use the sample " 
wording, or rewrite it to suit yourself and request the same information. 
ENCLOSE a copy of the LIST OF BILLS/ISSUES your cla^s is studying AND 
a STAMPED, SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE for his/her reply. Make carbons 
or copies of letter and list. 

3. REPORT # 1. Hand in a copy of the letter you sent clearly marked with * " 
the date you mailed it... AND a chart showing the class issiies/bil.ls and' 
your guesses on how the legislator will, respond, to each one. use' columns 
for "little interest," "might co-sponsor," "probable yes vote." Can you 

. tell from the information you found in your research (#1 above) how 
this legislator might vote on these bills? Can you identify any bills 
that might be of little interest to this part of the state, which the 
legislator might use in a trade for votes on a bill that would be 
important to t his area? 

4. In addition to the bills/issues identified on the class list, are there 
other concerns you have that you think the General Assembly should address? 
If you think "there ought to be a law about. . ." and you think others 
might agree, ask for .the Bill Patron's Instruction Sheet and make one up! 

5. REPORT #2 . DUE 2 DAYS AFTER YOU HEAR FROM "YOUR" LEGISLATOR. Hand in ~ 
what you receive AND a chart showing your analysis of the responses to 
specific issues. (Your chart might be another page taped to the bill 
list you sent for comment.) It should show your prediction of the 
response, your personal feelings about the bill and how you will 
probably vote in our Model General Assembly. If your lawmaker wrote 
out an analysis or attached conditions to his/her vote, be sure you 
analyze them so you can draw a conclusion from the information. Look 
up the definitions of DELEGATE, TRUSTEE, PARTISAN, and POLITICO in 
your text. From what you have learned about this district, if you 
were representing it in the General Assembly, which of these four legis- 
lative styles woula you be most 'likely' to use most of the time' Be' 
ready to discuss this question and describe your reasoning. 

It W'juld be wise to keep a copy of this information for your own use 
while your teacher is looking over the material. 

6. Keep up your collection of clippings and other information on the issues 
your class is discussing. (Sign up if you want to do an explanatory 
poster showing one "side" of a controversy, or showing both pros and cons. 

7. Review how a bill becomes a law in Virginia. Summarize it in your notebook 
so you will be ready to understand and participate in the process. THIS 
WILL BE ON THE UNIT TEST... AND ON QUIZZES, STARTING ALMOST IMMEDIATELY! 

8. Go over the Parliamentary Procedure sutmiary sheet. Learn how to make a 
simple motion, amend a motion, and vote. Where is parliamentary 
proced-jre used? Why? Why should know it. THIS WILL BE ON THE TEST! 

E 9 
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SAMPLE LEHER TO LEGISLATOR 



. . Note: Envelope address is same as inside address. If the legislature 
IS in session when you write, send your letter to the Richmond office; 
otherwise, send it to the legislator's home district office. 

Title. for address: The Honorable. Franklin Surry Madison 
Salutation for a delegate: Vear (Mr.j Mrs.^ or Miss) Madison^ 
Salutation for a senator: Dear Senator Madison^ 

(Date) 

The Honorable ^ 

(Address) 



Je^ 



Dear 

— : ? 

Our government class is studying the General Assembly^ and I have been 
selected to "represent'^ your th District in a model session. 

^ I read the description of the th District in The Almanac of Virgin 

ToUtvcs. Is there additional information you think I should knc^ to hav\ 
a better picture of your views arid your constituency? 

Cur class 'will be debating and voting on several bills during our model 
session and we would like to be as realistic as possible. I hope you can 
take a couple of minutes to note briefly your reactions to these bill titles 
or to note factors that would be important in determining your vote. The list 
and a siumpedj self^addressed ^enoelope are enclosed. 

If you expect to introduce or co-patron bills in the next session^ or 
^f you thirJi we have missed an important issue^ it would be very helpful if 
you would include a title or a sentence or two of summary. 

I will share your responses with others at my school^ so your mailbox 
wtll not be filled with duplicate requests from High. 

Thank you very much^ 

(signed) 

_ - ^ (your name and n/Ir^-naRR ) 

End: 2 ^ — 

List 

Return envelope 



BILL LIST FOR LEGISLATOR'S REACTIONS: 



BILL TITLE/SUMMARY 



(List titles 
decided by 
your class.) 



My District's 
probable reaction 



Factors that would 
determine my vote 



(Leave blank for legislator 
to fill in.) 



REMINDER: DO NOT FORGET TO ENCLOSE THE RETURN ENVELOPE 



(You might write a 
THANK YOU in the comer.) 
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BILL PATRON INSTRUCTIONS 

so... you have a bill to propose? something you think should be done in 
Virginia? Good! That's what starts the process. Here's how to proceed: 

1 - Look again at the steps in "How a Bill Becomes a Law." 

2 - Write up the main idea of the bill in one statement that begins "A 

bill to..." amend existing law, legalize, prohibit, limit, extend, 
change, restore, fund, or other action... on some specific item, class 
of items, activity, law, or other. 

Next add the source of any funds needed, the penalty for violation, the 
department or agency responsible for enforcement, or other information 
necessary for the idea to be implewiented. If funds are required, try 
to approximate the cost per year. 

3 - Find other legislators to co-patron the bill- The more co-patrons _you 

have, the more votes you know the bill will have and the more advocates 
it will have when it is discussed. Do your co-patrons have suggestions 
for changes in your idea? 

4 - Research your bill. The Division of Legislative Services does a thorough 

job of research on each bill it prepares for the General Assembly, but 
there are resources in your cormiunity YOU can use to check out some legal 
points in your bill. Look at the Virginia Constitution for powers and 
possible prohibitions. Find a copy of the Code of Virginia in your 
library or ask a lawyer to show you how to check the legality of your 
proposal. Is there already such a law? Would the funding, the penalties, 
or other details violate the Code? 

5 - Write or type your bill in proper form (see below). Give two copies to 

the student serving as Clerk, who passes one on to the assigned committee, 

6 - Help your bill pass the committee. Line up favorable votes. Find a lob- 

byist and an "interested citizen" or two to testify before the committee. 
Enlist for these roles any". students who show concern, and who are not 
members of the conmittee considering it. 

7 - Schedule a caucus of legislators who favor the bill to plan strategy. If 

the bill is not of vital interest to certain areas of the state, maybe you 
can swap votes on a. project of theirs for support for your bill. 
Plan what each speaker will say at the committee hearing. 

8 - Plan speakers for the bill on the floor of the house, if the committee 

reports it out favorably. What amendments might you accept to bargain 
for more votes. All patrons should speak in favor of their bills. 

IF YOUR MODEL GENERAL ASSEMBLY HAS TWO HOUSES, YOU WILL NEED TO BE SURE 
THAT THE BILL IS LOBBIED JN THE OTHER HOUSE. You might want to find a 
legislator in the other house to sponsor an identical bill and guide it 
through with co-patrons and lobbying. 
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* 1 HOUSE BILL # 

2 Offered: (fill in date) 

3 Patron: ^(fill in name) 

4 Referred to the Committee on (fill in name of committee) 

5 Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia: 

6 that 
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SPEAKER/PRO TEM & CHAIRPERSONS INSTRUCTION S 

Youhaoe a gveat opportunity to learn, revieu), and help teach a technique 
that wtll be necessary to the success of the Model General Assembly in your 
class tn a couple of weeks, a technique that could be VERY USEFUL to ymi in 
the future. People who use parliamentary procedure with skill and good 
famor are sought after for positions of leadership in groups of all kinds. 
Check off each step as you coinplete it. 

1 - Recruit a stand-in for your role. Work together. 

2 - Read the 2-page summary of Parliamentary Procedure. 

3 - Read the 6-page material, "The New Legislator" (E 21-26) 

4 - Re-read the 2-page summary of Parliamentary Procedure. 

5 - Look for a film or other A-V materials in your library, English 

Department, or in your community. Your FFA advisor or student govern- 
ment coordinator may have materials or know where to. find them. 

Attend a meeting, if you can learn of one in your community where 
parliamentary procedure will be used. Write a brief evaluation of 
the skill of the chairperson and the group, based on your study. 

Meet with others who will be conducting meetings and discuss what 
happens to motions, amendments to motions, votes, special motions and 
questions. How will you begin a session, and how will you end it? 

Talk to a local expert to help run a demonstration for your chairpersons 
group or for your class. Plan some discussion questions and situations 
for the demonstration. Practice how you would^handle them. 

Plan additional helps for your classmates before and during the Model 
G.A. so they wilr understand proper ways to accomplish g- oup action. 

Practice to yourself and with your stand-in, until you are sure you 

can lead the group with skill and good humor. 

Plan how you will manage the sessions and the calendar. 

Work with the clerk of your house or the recorder of your committee each 
day to list bills on the calendar that will be debatc-d or voted. What bills 
are ready for action? What bills are reported out of committee and should 
be on the house calendar? 

Use a timer - Limit sessions to allow time each day for committees to work. 

- Limit speeches. (2 minutes for patron, 1 minute for others?) 

- Limit the number of speakers. Suggest that proponents caucus 
to plan strategy and manage time. 

1^11^.11 l^lll """^"^ LEGISLATORS TO STUDY AND DEBATE EVERY POINT. 

KEEP THL CLASS MOVING FAST TO BE REALISTIC! 



10 



Committee Chairpersons: Appoint a recorder immediately. Select someone 
you can count on to keep the committee's paperwork straightened out, to 
schedule hearings and discussions on each bill, to be sure the approved 
wording of each bill is passed along to the clerk of the house, put on the 
calendar, and considered by the whole group. It is your job to be sure that 
eacn bill assigned to your committee is acted upon: reported out (approved 
as presented or amended), referred. to another committee, passed by/ignored 
(or killed) deliberately. Plan your strategies with committee members. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR A WELL-ORGANIZED CLERK (and notes for recorders ) 



• 



The clerk in this Model General Assembly is similar to a real 
one, and VERY IMPORTANT to the success of the activity. 

• The clerk receives two copies of each bill, prepared in proper form, from 
bill patrons, and assigns them numbers (H.B. 1, 2, 3, for House bills or 
5.B. 1. 2. 3. for Senate bills.) 

■ The clerk, in consultation with the speaker or pro tem, refers the bills 
to standing committees for consideration. (Three or four committees 
should suffice, with their names and missions adapted to the chosen issues.) 

The clerk receives two copies of committee-approved bills from the chair- 
person or recorder of the committee, as soon as they are approved. 

The clerk plans (with the speaker or pro tem) and posts the calendar for 
each day's session, differentiating 
HOUSE BILLS ON THEIR THIRD READING 

HOUSE BILLS ON THEIR SECOND READING ™ Senate calendar 

HOUSE BILL^J ON THEIR FIRST READING """^^ opposite 

SENATE BILLS ON FIRST READING & REFERRED TO COMMITTEE designations.) 
HOUSE BILLS REFE?.RED TO THE SENATE 

The clerk keeps track of the decisions made on the floor of the house. 

The clerk should recruit assistants (committee recorders ) when needed. 

I?^^;Dp'^vn«^^^SD flr^l S^"- "^"^ paperwork that makes the model function. 

^^^^ ^ ^°P^ ALL IMPORTANT PAPERS THAT PASS THROUGH YOUR 
HANDS. USE TWO FOLDERS: 

#1 - BILLS FILED. One copy of each bill submitted by a patron, marked 

with the bill number and the committee given the other copy. 
#2 - BILLS RETURNED FROM COMMIHEE. One copy of the official committee- 
approved wording of each bill returned for floor consideration 
(The second copy goes to the speaker or pro tem.) 
Note amendments AND check off readings: lst_ 2nd_ 3rd_ 
KEEP THE FOLDERS IN A SAFE PLACE IN THE CLASSROOM. DON'T RISK LOSING THEM! 



* Notes for recorders: The recorder chosen by each committee chairperson is 
the source of information vital to the job of the clerk. Keep caTeful note 
of corrections and double-check the copies of the bills you pass on for 
°" ^loo''- O'^'^ER TO HELP THE CLERK BY PREPARING THE CALENDAR 
ENTRIES FOR BILLS FROM YOUR COMMITTEE. HELP ANY OTHER WAY YOU CAN 

r™/°V^'-^ your assignments as clerk," read and understand How a Bill 
Becomes a Law in Virginia. Read the materials on The New Legislator. 

?2"'En^?n"''^^ "'^^ ^'^^ l^''^!^^ 3S above, a sta2k of large 

24 to 30 squares of newsprint, a selection of marking pens or bold 
crayons, tacks or tape appropriate and permitted for use on the walls or 
other surface of your classroom. Ask your delegate or senator for a 
copy of an official calendar to help you replicate the form. It should 
. be neat; it must be legible. See ioeas on how to do it. on the next page. 
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THE CALENDAR IS A KEY AND THE CLERK IS THE KEEPER OF THE CALENDAR 
Calendar booklets are distributed each day the Virginia General Assembly 
IS in session. Since you do not have a print shop in your classroom (and 
unlimited paper supplies) the following alternative is suggested to keep 
your student legislators informed of the progress of each bill. The same 
technique can post the wording of the bill being debated or voted where 
?\\ participants can see it. 

1 - You need an area 24" to 30" wide and at least 4' tall --a wall that 

you can tape onto, or pin or thumb tack. A tall bulletin board is 
ideal. If several classes will be doing Model G.A.s in the same 
room, Identify an area for each or use a separate backing sheet for 
each class that can be prepared and ready to hang at the start of 
the period. 

If your classroom has hooks on sliders over the blackboard, you can 
stiffen the long side of a piece of posterboard by folding it over 
a yardstick or dowel and sealing the reinforcement with masking tape, 
then suspend it from the hooks with string loops. 

If your classroom has a tack strip, make the calendar heading on 
posterboard and pin it with longer- than-average tacks. Tape on news- 
print panels as needed. 

If your classroom has walls that can take tacks or masking tape, you 
need only identify sections for each class. 

If you can neither tape nor tack, consider an easel and lots of paper. 
As a last resort, mark off part of the blackboard for the calendar and 
tape newsprint to it, but reserve a part of the board for the clerk's 
use during debate to keep wordings and amendments straight. 

2 - Prepare the calendar. Locate a re al one to see the proper format_. 



Make a heading on posterboard^^ HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

Calendar 

Newsprint strips for datelines (date) 

Make category strips on poste'^j^HOUSE BILLS - 3rd READING 
or heavy paper. Re-use them./ 

Committee recorders can make\ 
newsprint strips with the h> 
bill's correct wording. ^ 



HOUSE BILLS - 2nd READING 
H.B. 3. A bill to amend 
the Code of Virginia. .. 



When legislators discuss bills, they have a printed copy of the latest 
wording in front of them. Accomplish this with markers and a big 
piece of newsprint, several big pieces of newsprint. Write the bill's 
wording in large letters so it can be seen all over the room. Tape 
the newsprint pieces to the board. As amendments are proposed, write 
them on the adjoining section of board, using the line numbers on the 
bill to key in amendments. When amendments are approved, patch the 
newsprint to show the changes. Type a copy of the bill as passed. 

If the bill is passed, the clerk sends it to the other house, if you 
are using a two-house model. If not, the bill is signed by the speaker 
or pro tem and delivered. to the "governor" or teacher for signing or 
veto. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE - a few basics from Robert's rules of order 

~ To expedite majority decisions, while protecting each group member's rights 
~ To assure freedom of speech and allow full debate before decision 

Anyone who works with groups and meetings or wants to understand the processes of 
legislative bodies should learn the proper use of parliamentary procedure. Virginia 
legislators follow the rules in The Manual of the Senate and House of Delegates , 
based on Robert's Rules of Order and Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary Practice . 

# # # # # H-:^:::^^ 
Some definitions and a sequence of action on a MAIN MOTION: 

1. Chair - the presiding officer. All speakers must first be "recognized." 
i"The chair recognizes^ the Delegate from Hampton/') 

2. "Imove,.." to propose any action by the body (group). Only one main motion may 
be "on the floor" or "before the body" at a time. 

3. "I second the..motion> " The seconder believes the matter should be discussed, 
but is not committed to vote for or against. I no member seconds, the 
subject is dropped (no discussion, no vote) . Chair proceeds with the agenda. 

-A poorly worded motion may lead to multiple amendments and confusion of the 
group and the procedure. A good chair will work before the meeting to be 
sure that motions are clearly worded. This saves time and patience. 

4. Discussion/Debate. A seconded motion should be restated by the chair at the 
opening of debate. A proponent (someone who favors the motion) should speak 
first. Next, the chair asks if there are any members who wish a point clarified 
or additional infonnation, Then, anyone who wishes is free to speak, though the 
chair may wish to alternate between those in favor and those opposed. No person 
should speak a second time until all who wish have spoken once. 

5. ''j'move the prer)io'{ci (or pekding)' question," This cuts off discussion and calls 
for a vote. It must' be seconded, and (since it limits freedom of expression) 
approved by 2/3 vote. If approved, the vote on the motion follows immediately. 

6. The chair restates the motion (or asks the secretary to), and then asks "Those 
in favor^ signify by saying oj/e/', . . then ''Those opposed, nay." The chair rules 
on the majority and announces "The motion has carried." or ".. .failed." 

7. AMENDMENTS. Controversial or spontaneous motions (and sometimes those carefully 
planned) often require some alteration in order to satisfy the majority. Amend- 
ments may add something to the original motion, take something out of it, or 
substitute something entirely different. This is where confusion may occur. 
AMENDMENTS ARE SUBSIDIARY MOTIONS and each must be seconded to be considered by 
the group... then it MUST BE APPROVED OR REJECTED BEFORE THE GROUP CAN CONSIDER 
ANY OTHER AMENDMENT OR VOTE ON THE MAIN MOTION. (Amendments themselves may be 
amended. An amendment-to-the-amendment must be voted on before the amendment 



itself can be brought to vote. The chair might keep a diagram of 
the motions and ask the parliamentarian, secretary, or clerk to help 
keep motions in order.) 



OTHER MOTIONS USEFUL FOR THE CONDUCT OF A MEETING (in order of precedence): 
Privileged motions - have precedence over ALL others. 

1. "I move to adjourn," - to end the meeting with no provision to reconvene. 
This motion requires a second, cannot be amended or debated, and requires a 
majority vote to pass. 

2. "I move to recess until..." - a temporary halt, meeting to resume at the 
stated time, exactly where it left off. This motion requires a second, can 
be amended but not debated, and requires a majority vote to pass. 
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3. 'Point of personal privilege" - to request the extension of a courtesy 
to a member. Can interrupt speaker. Chair rules on the request, which 
may be to allow a member to introduce special visitors in the gallery -- 
particularly during the period designated as "the morning hour." 

"Point of privilege" to request a courtesy associated with the topic 
under discussion. Can interrupt speaker. Must be acted upon by the mem- 
ber at whom it is directed, ("ffill the delegate yield to questions?") 

Subsidiary Motions - precedence over all others, except the 3 immediately above. 

4. "Move to postpone temporarily" a .notion under consideration until a stated 
time. Requires a second, and majority vote. Cannot be debated or amended. 

5. "Move the previous question" - stop discussion, vote immediately. Re- 
quires a second, and approval of 2/3. Cannot be debated or amended. 

6. Motion to limit or extend debate. Requires a second, and 2/3 approval. 
May be amended in limited ways (i.e., to change time). Cannot be debated. 

7. Move -U .postpone or refer to coirniituae - either essentially kills the 
motion, unless a specific plan for reconsideration is included. Requires 
second, and majority vote to pass. May be amended arid debated. 

Main Motions - see procedure on reverse. 

Specific Main M. tions - to rescind a previous decision, to reconsider or resume 
consideration of a previous motion. Must be seconded. Require majority vote. 

Incidental Motions - all must be decided immediately s^nce they concern the 
conduct of the meeting: 

- "..appeal the chair's decision - to challenge decisions on rules, votes, 
procedures. A tie vote or majority is required to overturn the chair's 
decision. A member may interrupt any speaker with this appeal. It re- 
quires a second, is debatable, but NOT amendable. 

- A member who made a motion may "Withdraw the motion" with no second or vote. 

- "Point of order" - A member may interrupt any speaker when something con- 
trary to accepted procedure seems to be taking place. It requires a second, 
cannot be amended or debated, or voted. Chair or parliamentarian responds. 

- "Parliamentary inquiry" - A member may interrupt any speaker with a parlia- 
mentary question. Mo second or vote. Chair or parliamentarian responds. 

- "I move to suspend the rules" to permit an action not usually allowed. 
Must be seconded, cannot be debated or amended. Requires 2/3 approval. 



The chair directs traffic to keep the group functioning on course. When discus- 
sion becomes repetitive: "The chair will entertain a motion to call the question." 
If the group is divided or unable to agree: "The chair will entertain a motion to 
refer the matter to committee" - perhaps setting a time for the report or naming 
the committee. The chair sees to it that the body understands the question under 
discussion at all times, and states it clearly immediately before any vote. The 
chair should "entertain a motion to recess until 2 P.M." or "..for 30 minutes" 
when the members need a break or when a caucus (meeting) might help members break 
a deadlock. When the agenda is completed, the chair may "entertain a motion to 
ado'owm." A member responds "So moved," another member says "Second the motion." 
The chair calls for the vote and rules on the majority. 

Members "lose the floor" if they don't remain standing, or if they violate par- 
liamentary procedure. If they "yield the floor to.." another member, it is 
assumed that they may resume when the other member is finished. 
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1987 GENERAL ASSEMBLY ISSUES 



!^( n? sessions, commissions of legislators ani othe- 

KSJn".''-^':!"^"' ''"^^ direction and content of the bi Is that will 
oltpnTn'hJ" "''^ ^^'^^'""^ "^'^ hope to influence leo lau'c, 

Sn5rinnur'\'"°'. f ^^'^^i^e durihQ this foHiiative period. Teachers an 
Ln rn^jJ? information BEFORE the General Assembly debates begin 

ln6 Zlrll committees and conmiss ions for informat cr. 

^nlS;,-^' °" ^'^^l ^J'r P^'" ^° Ask your Delegate or Senator fo? 

g?J SJJJnf*.;'' T^o-^ "-^Si-slative Services. General Assembly Buildino. 
910 Capitol Street, Richmond, VA 23219. ' 

flr\il ?9ft?'"?I'IJi^L°^ Jf^ currently underway in prepartion 

tor the 198/ General Assembly: 

-Savings and loan and interest rate laws 
-Water suppply and wastewater treatment facilities 
-Model Joint Custody Act 
-Teenage pregnancies 

-Screening of adults working with children 

-Tourism and economic development 

-Conflict of interest laws 

-Virginia High School League 

•Acid rain 

-No pass/no play 

-Transportation in the twenty-first century 

-Alzheimer's Disease 

-Tidal shoreline erosion policy 

-Purchase cf foreign coal 

-Taxation of public service corporations 

-Proposed federal income tax changes 

-Charitable contributions 

-Toxic Substances Information Act 

-G'^oup Insurance for the unemployed 

-Good Samaritan exemptions 

-Governor's Commission on the Efficiency of State Government 



OTHER PERENNIAL & UNRESOLVED ISSUES - & A FEW HEW ONES 

- Equal Rights Amendment - Privileges & Elections Committee 

" ?S™c°r °" food and nonprescription drugs • Committee on Finance 

- Changes in drinking age • Additions to the 1983 legislation? 

' ' Conservationists want deposits, bottling companies don't 

- Tobacco tax - our rate is second lowest in the nation 

" f!5„ Illfswc''^"^^^! Tax on X, not per gallon? 

' Rnnlir i!?L\"^^^^ problems and highway wear-and-tear, federal dollars 

" ? ^Jni Tec * taxes or cut programs to fund new/more services? DECISIONS! 

- A bond issue for capital needs to ease operating budget pressures 

W^Rr^??pr2 S[i2°nLS "-"^T ^ - ^° ISSUES AND SELECT 3 - 4 PATRONS TO 
LEAD THE RESEARCH AND DEBATE ON EACH. See the Bill Patron Instructions. 
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VISITING THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY . . . 

S?^t«'"2icin.?*'*?.^•P'*^^'' ^^'^^P^^^^^^ Pa^-t of VTrgim-a and United 
States history it is well worth a tour, and guides are available in 
the Rotunda. When the General Assembly is in session, the building is 
full of people, and since" the halls and stairs are narrow, it is very 
hard to keep a group together. The House and Senate galleries often 
cannot accommodate all who would like to watch the sessions, so visitors 
may be allowed only a short time in the gallery, though there is usually 
plenty of seating in nearby rooms equipped with TV. 



Virginia State Capitol 
First (Ground) Floor 

y-siH k-- — > 5» a— -sT 




Second Floor 



^ Cr^J3J3^ 



I 



D a n a • - 1 - • ^ 



I 



^ 0 0 0 0 

o 

a: 



o 0 p_o 




p n. o-q 



The second floor mezzanine houses the offices of the 
speakers of the -Senate and House as well as the visitors' 
galleries. The Governor's office is located on the third 
floor. 



Some schools have excused absence 
procedures that would permit a few 
students to visit the General Assembly 
on their own, and share a report with 
the class on their return. Anyone 
planning to visit should check with a 
legislator's office to choose a day wher. 
interesting committee hearings and 
floor debate are scheduled. 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays 
usually. offer good choices. 

Parking may be difficult. Go early 
and plan to pay $3 or $4 for a spot in 
a parking garage, then walk to the 
Capitol and General Assembly Building. 



General Assembly Building 



First Floor 




The General Assembly Building is across 
the street from the Capitol, on the 
northwest corner of the square. It has 
additional meeting rooms on the first 
floor, and offices of all legislators 
on the floors above. The directory on 
the wall near the elevators will help 
you find any member's office. There are 
also conference rooms on the upper floors. 
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QUESTIONS - FOR AHITUDE SURVEYS AND UNIT TESTS 



Try a form such as the following before and after studying politics and 
elections. It will make interesting discussion, and might show a change 
of attitude in the class as a whole, and reveal a few students who are 
ready to accept the challenge of participation. Reading about politics 
and elections is unlikely to make much difference. Getting actively 
involved, contacting live officials and researching and discussing cur- 
rent issues CAN maki a big difference! Try it! Remember that attitude 
surveys are always anonymous and handed, in separately from other papers. 

Check which of the following you would be willing to do: 

Register to vote. 

Vote. 

Join the local political (Democratic or Republican or ?) organization. 

Sign a petition endorsing a candidate for cffice. 

Sign a petition for certain legislation. 

Write letters to your legislator expressing your views on certain bills. 

Hand out campaign literature for a party/candidate, door-to-door/mall. 

Work regularly at campaign headquarters before an election. 

Propose legislation and organize support for it. 

Attend public hearings on proposed legislation: ^local, state. 

Speak for or against legislation at a hearing: _local, _state. 

Be a candidate for office, soon, perhaps in the future. 

Be a campaign manager, or other key party official. 

Work for a party or candidate. 

IDEAS FOR TEST QUESTIONS BASED ON THE MODEL GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

1 - Make a list of the bills we debated in our model G.A., then add three 

columns and fill in "My constituents' feelings," "My preference," and 
"How I Voted." 

Analyze your vote. Were you acting as a trustee, delegate, partisan, 
or politico? Is it likely that you would be reelected? If you think 
it would be close, how would you explain your rcicord to the voters? 

2 - (Questions about parliamentary procedure) 

3 - (Questions about General Assembly customs and procedure) 

4 - (Questions about how a bill becomes a law - arrange the steps in order?) 

5 - Describe the legislators and the political action committees and other 

lobbyists on two or more sides of one of the ' Is we debated. (Or 
specify a different bill in each class.) 

6 - Describe the role of the legislator and what difference it would make 

in his work and his votes if he had little/some/much contact and 
direction from his constituents. 

7 - Vocabulary - words from the legislative process and words from the issues. 

8 - Describe the role of the speaker/pro tem, a conunittee chairman, the clerk 

or recorder. 

9 - If you were running for the General Assembly, what would be your platform? 

10 - If you were redesigning the legislative process, what changes would you 

recommend? Explain your reasons. 

11 - (Questions about lobbyists - over 700 were registered for the 1983 session. 

Some provide valuable information: most make campaign contributions.) 
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A model General Assembly is a learning experience with many facets. It is 
useful to call student attention to the deliberate inclusion of these 
cognitive, affective, and skills components. This form will give you 
useful feedback.* 



^ a» *j ^ 

S! i i §• i i 



Reminder: Attitude surveys are always 
submitted anonymously, without identifi' 
cation, and handed in separately. 















Classroom atmosphere provided a chance 1;p express ideas, 
attitudes, and feelings without fear of peer ridiculr 














Classroom atmosphere provided a chance to express ideas, 
attitudes, and feelings without fear of teacher ridicule. 














Model exercise provided the development of greater conrnun- 
ication with other students (exchange of ideas, insights). 














Model exercisa provided the development of greater commun- 
ication with my teacher (exchange of ideas, insights). 






• 








As the model progressed, I became aware or more aware of 
my academic strengths and ways to improve them. 














As the model progressed, I became aware or more aware of 
my academic weaknesses and ways to correct them. 














Through discussion of issues and procedures, I developed 
insight into different viewpoints and thought patterns. 














Had to develop greater resourcefulness in researching data. 














H-d to develop new skills of debate and persuasion. 














.■Received enough attention and suggestions from teacher to 
complete each step successfully. 














Received enough cooperation from other students to com- 
plete each step successfully. 














Felt that my contribution as an individual was valuable 
and sought-after. 














Feel that the information gained about Virginia politics 
and issues will have a carry-over after graduation. 








i 




1 


Feel that the insights gained about human nature and be- 
lavior may have a carry-over into other areas of my life. 



Please comment below and on the back of this paper. Your reactions to the 

Taliy'tT °' 'f^'' '^'^T'*^ ^"^ ^^^'"9^ need iSprov me ? wi ? be 
a great help in plar*nng future sessions of the model assembly. 
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EXCERPTS FROM "THE NEW LEGISLATOR" 



(Notes and quotes from official instructions, 
House of Delegates - 1984) 

This publication is given to new members of the House of Delegates, prior 
to each session. It contains valuable infonnation about the conduct of 
business in the House, senate business is conducted in almost the same way. 

innici=*^ legislator must learn his/her job: the formalities of the 

H^fJ '^^] P°^"^^ °f f'ow a bin vecomes a law. the 

different kinds of committees and bills, and parliamentary procedure. 

how ronvni ^xpected to do hisVher homework, to learn 

.nrt rn^ImJ reasonably quiet until familiar with procedures 

and customs. In order to be relied upon and trusted, a legislator must never 
make commitments or promises that he/she does not expect to keep, 
debate are expected to be polite and courteous, particularly in 

STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES 

f!;.l^Jl'ori'cJ^^^"*^°"' Conservation & Natural Resources 

Courts of Justice Agriculture 

Education L^bor 

General Laws Claims 

Roads & Internal Navigation Chesapeake & Its Tributaries 

Ann!!!!n^ "^"^"9 ^ Mineral Resources 

Appropriations Militia & Police 

Counties. Cities E( Towns Rules 

Corporations. Insurance i Banking Nominatio, Conf irmati jns 
Health. Welfare i Institutions 

STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 

Agriculture, Conservation & Natural Resources 

Commerce i Labor Local Government 

Courts of Justice Privileges & Elections 

Education i Health Rehabilitation & Social Services 

. Transportation 
General Laws Rules 

The Standing Committee members are appointed by the Speaker in the House 
of Delegates, with some consideration to the background and vocation of the 
members as well as their requests. The Speaker also attempts to attain a 
fair y balanced representation of the ten Congressional Districts on the 
committees. Standing committees use the Rules of the House in conducting 
their business. Conimitt4es may decide to (1) hold a bill for further study 
?Jp tlllTf A I^?"" '"5^°'"* with or without amendment to 

f?? .TnVZ it J' It be referred to another committee; 

c 11^ i.^} ^ committee amendment in the nature of a substitute 

for the bill, or (4) pass it by indefinitely and thus km the bill. 
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THE HOUSE CHAMBER: 
DECORUM, CUSTOM. AND PROCEDURE 

Observance- of the floor rules and procedures is essential to the character of the Virginia House 
of Delegates. The Rules, which ore adopted when the House is organized every two years, are 
designed to insure the orderly and efficient flow of business. Any discussion of decorum and 
procedure, ^hen, must begin with the Rules of the House. The Rules are found in the Manual of the 
House of Delegates, as well as in a separate publication. The Rules, along with Jeffetson's Manual of 
Parliamentaty Practice, should be read with care. 

What follows is a summary of Important points concerning the orderly conduct of the dally 
sessions of the House. Only expedence will put the new member completely at ease with the 
conduct of business, but the following points should be of some initial help. 

Order •! Business 

The morning hour is defined as that period between the time when the Speaker convenes the 
session and the time that the Calendar is called. This is the normal period to address matters of 
•^personal privilege.- After the morning hour, the House shall proceed to' consider bills and 
resoluUons in the order set forth in the printed Calendar. After the Calendar is read and debate on 
all bills is concluded* a member may rise and r<^-,uest the Speaker to •^return to the morning hour." 
If this is granted he may then present those matters to the House. 

Addressing the House 

When a member rises to speak he shall, standing in his place, respectfully address, "Mr. 
Speaker**; he shall confine himself strictly to the question before the House and, wheii he has 
finished, he shall sit down. He may seek permission to use the center aisle: however, this is done 
only for Important purposes. A point of personal privilege refers to some compelling personal matter 
of Interest to the member. If this occurs the member should rise at an opportune moment and the 

Speaker will state. "^For what purpose does the gentleman (or gentlewoman) from rise?" The 

member would then reply, "Mr. Speaker, to a point of personal privilege," and then he would 
proceed to state his case. 

When the House is in session a member should never, even- in the heat of debate, address 
another member directly by his proper name. He should always ask the Speaker's permission to 
address another member and then while speaking should refer to another member as "the 
gentleman (or gentlewoman) from " 

When two or more members rise at the same time, the Speaker shall name the person to speak, 
but in all ca;^ the member who shall first rise and address the Chair shall speak first. Also, no 
member may speak more than once on any question until all others who want to speak have done 
so. He may not speak more than twice without the consent of a majority of the members present. 

A member is allowed to speak on a bill while It is on its second reading. During this time a 
member may debate or ask- questions. In questioning a member, permission to do so must be 
granted by the Speaker. For example: A member is speaking on a bill. The member who wishes to 
ask a question may stand and interrupt the member who Is speaking by saying, "Mr. Speaker, will 

the gentleman (or gentlewoman) from yield for a question?" The Speaker puts this question 

10 the speaking member by saying. "Will the gentleman (or gentlewoman) from yield for a 

question from the gentleman (or gentlewoman) from ?" The speaking member may reply, "I 

will yield for a question." If he does not wish to yield for a question he may reply, "f decline to 
yield." If he so desires he may explain his reasons for not yielding. The Speaker will then say, "The 
gentleman (or gentlewoman) declines to yield." If a member does propound a question, he must 
remain standing while his question is being answered. When the inquiring member takes his seat, 
the Speaker will assume the question has been answered ami will proceed with the business of the 
House. 

In some cases the patron of a bilt would not want to speak to, nor have the vote takon on, his 
bill after its second- or third reading. In this case, when the bill is reached on the Calendar, the 
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Reprint from "The New Legislator" (cont'd ) 

palron would Iminedlately stand and say* "Mr. Speaker. 1 move the bill be passed by for the day" 
or "Mr. Speaker. I move the bill be passed by temporarily." In this case, the bill is placed at the 
end of the Calendar. In rare instances the motion could be put to a vote. Under House Rule 63, 
such a motion takes precedence over all other motions except for a motion to adjourn. Thus, a 
motion to pass by could technically cal5 for an immediate vote. A vote is seldom taken, however, 
and the Speaker will simply note the request of the patron and pass the bill by. 

Pending a debate any member may move for the "previous question" or the "pending question " 
provided that na other motion or remark is made. The pending question shall be put in this form: 
"Mr. Speaker. I move the pending question,- or "I move the previous question." (See House Rules* 
65 and 6&) 

A point Qi order n^y be used to challenge any point of procedure and :s ecided by the 
Speaker without debate, subject to an appeal to the House. 

House Rule 53 provides that: 'The Speaker shall preserve order and decorum: may speak to 
points of order in preference to other .T.6mbers, rising from his seat for that purpose, and shall 
decide questions of order without debate, subject to an appeal to the House." If the decision relates 
to a question of decorum or propriety of ccnduct, it shall not be debatable: If it relates to the 
priority of business or the relevancy or applicability of propositions, the appeal may be debated, but 
no member shall speak on It more than once» except by leave of the House. 

Chamber Etiquette 

House Rule 83 states that only members of the General Assembly, former members, members of 
the Congress of the United States, state officers, judges, officers and certain employees of the 
General Assembly, and such other persons as the Speaker may designate, shall be permitted on the 
noor of the House during the session thereof: provided that the privileges granted hereunder shall 
not be exercised by any person having business for compensation .before the H^use or any 
committee thereof. The officers of this body shall enforce this rule under the direction of the 



Under § 11-358 of the Code of Virginia any member has the right to introduce, debate and vote 

on legislation with which he is particularly familiar because of his employment, background and 

occupation unless a member shall determine in his own discretion that such action involves 
self-interest or a conflict of Interest. 

The Hall of the House may be used for no other purpose than the sessions of the House and for 
meetings of the committees and members of the legislature on public affairs, except by vote of the 
HouiJe. 

House Rule 60 provides that: "No member shall, while the House is .sitting, interrupt or hinder 
its business by standing up, leaving his place, moving about the Hall, engaging in conversation 
expressing approval or disapproval of any of the proceedings, or .by any other conduct tending to 
disorder and confusion." This rule is not rigidly enforced by the .Speaker, though it should be taken 
into consideration. 

Informal Rules 

As In any formal organization, the General Assembly does not depend upon its formal rules 
alone to guide lis procedure. Informal rules are often just as imponant, if not more so. than formal 
rules. Surely the two most important Informal rules deal with matters of integrity and matters of 



Once a member of the Assembly has made a commitment to another member, honor requires 
that he keep that commitment. Under unu.sual circumstances, a member may feel he must change 
his original commitment. When such is the case, the member must first discuss the situation with 
the member to whom he made the commitment. If a momber h:is pledged a patron support of his 
bill and then f-^ils to vote for the bill without f:rst speaking with the patron, the integrity of the 
member's word has been severely damaged. 



• 



Speaker. 



courtesy. 
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Because a member must maintain hilTntegrity. he should be careful in agreeing to endorse 
Knf",'^ l*''^'".'™"^'' '"u P^*^^'"^'* '0 "im by its patron. If the member generally favors the bill 
?.oL?- '^^"""^'^ °' refinements, he should ask that the changes be made before he 

signs the bill, rather than in committee, on the floor, or in the Senate. 

In matters of courtesy one rule can guide a member's conduct. When a member is 

iTlZr h?. n^i„"„'"°M T'^^Z^^^ l^^"* "'^^ '"^'"•^'^ °^ "^«'"»"y' should inform 
whoniever his action will affect before he acts. Such a consideration is of particular importance if a 

member Intends to take an action which will in any way affect a bill introduced by another 
memiMr. ' 

If a member wishes to amend another member's bill, he should makf every effort to orest^nt hi« 
amendments in committee. If he does not become aware of the biU until Tt re^SS the S he 

S^n^TL*'"' ""i? P™f»^ amendment ^T^^lSn toen 

respond to the member privately, as well as fonnulate rebuttal ailments for delivery on the flLr 

f^tL*^^ "^l Iff"*^'y prospective amender. but he shSiw rerJem^r 

toat^the same courtesy will be extended to him when another member wishes to amend onToThil 

Guidiaf a Bill Through the House 

l?!.-!?""?!*^''.*]^'''"* '° Introduce a bill or resolution must present to the Qerk of the House 
"origlnar and two copies of the bill as drafted by the Division of LegislaUve SeJvici 

•h,. ^ftu'"^?*'' ""^y l"^"' 0^ "Is bill to Ihe aerk at his desk In the Chamber during 

the dally ses ons of the House, or he may "prefile" the bill. Bills may be prefiled with the Sk'l 
offlce no eariler than sixty days before the slxty^y session begins, b-jt bills may be nrefiled ud tJ 
six months prior to the thirty-day session. Patrons should sec^ the siSuSS or,« !h. -Ji- S 

Tp^Sr" ""^ '"^''^ "'^'^ ^"^ "y lllfSS or 'rlUereriM 

Bills caning for a charter change must be submitted on or before the first day of the session a 
member Is well advised to nie all his bills as early as possible, so that They wH r«e1^ earlt 
committee and House consideratton. The logjam of bills to lS«nsliered near end oTSe silon 
fr„,?^ ^.S!rfM * giving a bin the full attention It d^r^^ Eariy Sg! 

preflllng. If possible-serves the Interests of both the patron of the bill and of the Ee^ a who?f 

Afler the bill Is Introduced, it Is ordered printed and referred to the appropriate committee 
Sinmir'm clerk will notify the paS oTthe daS on whi^J 

Clerk." '"^ "'"''"^ ""^ ""^ P""*^** °" Calendar or are read by the 



one 



"s"plLT"tSe"bm " ^^^^^^^^^^ T!^ T V"-' an'S^he^X ?Sen^r 3^1! 

H?rth; Tem^i^r S^Sd' 

explamed his bill (nnd any amendment to It. If there is'^one). he cusTaSSfyTn^s^^ witS Te 

nlf -.n ,^^^ ^ P'""""'" °^ •-'^l^^''" bin rft^^thiJd readTnL" 51 

noted in the section on deconim. once the member has spoken to the bill, he may not swak a»a.>f 
except in a..;wer to a direct question, until all other members have had 'a chaTce Jo .sp^ak on'^he 

r^r^lL^A ^""'^ '^^•''"^ enfirosss'I- if amendments are adopted the bill is 

reprinted incorporating the changes. The next day it is placed on the Caiendar for I'ts tJird Lrt 
final reading. At this point the House determines whether the bill will pSL and be sen, to ,ut 
Senate for Its coasideration. NormaMy on the third reading, after S Sus the titll! Ihe 
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Reprint from "The New Lenislator" (cont'd ) 



Speaker says, "Shall the bill pass?" A recorded vote is then taken a\nd the bill is either passed or 
defeated. 



• 
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Note, however, that even after approval on the second or third reading, amendments to the bill 
may be made. A bill can be spoken to on the third reading but not aniended, so the procedure used 
to accomplish such amendment is rather con^plicated. 

For example, the member who wants to amend the bill after It has passed its second reading 
must first be recognized by the Speaker. He would then move to "reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was engrossed and return it to Its second reading for pur;}oses of amendment.*' This motion can 
only be made by one who was on the prevailing side of the vote on the bill at Its previous reading. 

A motion to reconsider is not in order if the action of the House has been communicated to the 
Senate. If It has not been communicated, the motion to reconsider must be made within two days 
after the bill's final reading and passage; If the motion to reconsider • Is approved, then other 
motions are in order* 

Although a member cannot argue for or against a bill on its third reading without making a 
**motion to reconsider,- he may -speak to the bill.** The difference between debate and "sr>->ikine" 
is subUe. ^ 



Specifically, on the third reading, the member may •'speak** for or against, but he cannot yield 
for argument to another member during nis statement This technique is sometimes used by one 
who endorsed a bill as It was originally Introduced but disagrees with it in amended form. At this 
time he may put •*on record- bis reasons for not supporting the bill on third reading. 

When a bill is passed on (he third reading. It is sent to the Senate either by the Clerk In a 
communication or by a member iii person. The Qerk or member informs the Senate that the bill 
has passed the House and that the House requests the concurrence of the Senate. 

The bill is referred to a Senate committee, and the patron will have the opportunity to speak to 
his bill before that committee. Since a House patron cannot explain his bill on the floor of ihe 
Senate, it is therefore the responsibility of !he Delegate to make certain that a Senator is prepar^^d 
to do so. . ' ' 

If a bill originating in the House is sent to the Senate and then returned to the House wim a 
Senate amendment that Is unacceptable to the biirs chief patron and the House as a whole, 
proceedings can begin which may result in the appointment of a Committee of Conference to resolve 
the differences, in an effort to produce a measure acceptable to both houses. 

Points to Remember About Floor Debate and Voting in the House of Delegates 

The section on decorum, custom, and procedure discussed the metlijd by .which a bill's patron 
may request Uiat his bill be passed by temporarily or for the day. Such a request may also be 
made by the patron during the debate on his bill if it appears that it is needed to eliminate another 
member*s difficulty or If an amendment Is necessitated by questions mi<ied on the floor. 

If an unrecorded division on any question is desired, a request to the Speaker for a **division** ' 
may be made. A vote Is then taken by a show of hands. A member may request a recorded division 
by addressing the Speaker and requesting a vote of **ayes and nays.** The Speaker will then request 
a vote of those who wish **ayes and nays.** In order to call for such a recorded division there must 
be twenty percent of those members present supporting such procedure. The call for the "ayes and 
nays** must be timely. 

If a member is in his seat but fails to vote, this fact may be called to the ai/eniion of the 
Speaker by another member and he will be record "^d as voting **no.** 
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THE LEGISLATIVE DAY 



There is no "typical legislative day- which could accurately describe the activitiiw! nt »rr a, 
even most. legislators during the span of a General Assembly s^io^-fie membe 's d^lv LSLh^ 
varies according to the time required for formal sessions and'his Individual «mmS[ee Snm^^^^^^^^ 

One of the member's committees may meet two mornings a week- another mav m*^f fu,A 

^2f™n .ir**'^ ^TJ' »e« often than otheS In an^ event co„,See rSetiSS 

are scheduled around the House sessions, so that no committees meet during tL Sons eTceni^ 

SffiS worl ^ ^ """^'^ «he afternoon to lo hte 
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The Commonwealth of Virginia remains in the forefront of states 
tnat are bnngxng their financial reporting into full compliance with 
generally accepted accounting principles. Mainuining a progressive 
position m the financial reporting area is consistent with our objective 
of providing the users of our financial statements, including those in 
the investment community, with a complete disclosure of financial 
?.o*"!°u I " consistent with our objective of improving the abil- 
ty ol the State s senior management to evaluate the linancial condi- 
tion ol the Commonwealth. 

Managemcn''s Responfibilities 

This icport has been prepared by the Department of Account- 
whose management is responsible for the integrity and objectivity of 
tnc imancial statements and other information presented herein. The 
combined financial statements are considered by management to pre- 
sent fairly the Commonwealth's financial position, results of oper- 
ations. and changes in fund balances. We believe the data presented is 
accurate m all material respects and that all disclosures necessary to 
enable the reader to obtain a thorough understanding of the Com- 
monwealth's tinancial activities have been included. 

In part the basis for these conclusions relates to our assessment of 
he internal controls operating within the Commonwealth. The estab- 
Iishment of such internal controls requires estimates and judgments 
irom management so that, in attaining reasonable assurance as to the 
adequacy i,t such controls, the cost of controls should not exceed the 
benefits obtained. I believe t::-.' Commonwealth's internal accounting 
controls adequately safeguard its assets and provide reasonable assur- 
Tn m "\ recording of financial transactions. The Auditor 

ot Public Accounts' opinion letter, covering his examination of the 
Commonwealth s financial statements for the year ended June 30 
lyh.->, is included herein. 

General Fund Condition— Budgetary Basis 

rh. T!""' ^T*^ 'V ''"P"""^ Poi"' of focus in determining 

the overall fmancial condition of the Commonwealth. Virginia uses 
the cash basis of accounting for budgetary purposes. Under this basis 
revenues and expenditures arc recorded at the time cash is actually 
received or disbursed in accordance with the provisions of the Appro- 
n,lZT. w °^.«=0"ntin« is widely accepted for budgetary 

purposes and has been used in Virginia for many years. My report in- 
dudes statements and schedules that present the financial activity of 
the General Fund of the Commonwealth on a cash basis 

Figure 1 illustrates the fund balances of the General Fund at the 

nufeS ^'±n'?K ^'•■"i"""-' ^"'^ the undesig- 

nated ponion. The undesignated portion denotes the surplus that ex- 
isted at the end of each fiscal year. 

r JJTa ^ General Fund activity as planned by the 

7^'^ '"'^ f '""'^^'^ "^^^P"^ 619, A^ts of Assembly. 
The budgeted amounts for capital outlay include S56.8 million in reap- 
propriations from prior years, plus S194 million in additional capital 
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Figure 1 illustrates the fund balances of the General Fund at the 
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4 Summary of Accrued 

Receivables and Payables— 

General Fund 

tOoIIars in Millioru) 

Receivables and Accrued Revenues: 
Transfer of 4th Quarter ABC Profii* 

to General Fund S 6.0 

Accounts Receivable 4J 

Taxes Receivable INei) 8.5 

Salcj. Taxes I23.8 

Withheld Taxes Receivable I03.O 

Toul Receivables 247.6 

Payables and Accrued Liabilicies: 
Refunds Payable on Withheld 

Income Taxes 33.5 

Accounts Payable 61.2 

Sales Tax Due co Localities 69J 

ABC Profits Due to localities 3,9 

Other Payments Due to Localities .9 

Toul Payables 168.8 

Receivables and Accrued Revenues 
Over Payables and Accrued 

Liabilities % ;b.b 



outlays authorized by Chapter 619. The development and .ipprtujj or 
the biennial budget is, in essence, the bej;innmj; ol the tinanehil trans- 
action process. After approval of the budj;et by the lejiislatiire. IniJ^jc!- 
ary control is maintained by a formal appropriation and allotment 
system. The budgeted amounts reflected in the nceompanyinu Inunu:.:- 
statements represent summaries of departmental or ageney budcet^ !'\ 
"program." 

Figure 3 illustrates the Governor's actions to stay within the 
limits of appropriations m;*dc by the General Assembly. The .ui.ilwis 
of budget versus actual performance is derived from the statemcot in 
this report entitled, "Combined Statement of Revenues. Expenditure.^ 
and Changes in Fund Balances— Budget snd Actual— Budgetary Bjsi*^ 
—General and Special Revenue Funds." As Fijjurc 3 indicates the 
Commonwealth r«eived $44.5 million more in revenues. ABC protM.^^ 
and Appropriations Act transfers than planned. The increased revL-nuo 
and reduced expenditures, together with a realization of an addition.il 
$165.0 million in balances carried over from the year ending |unc ^0 
1984, resulted in $227.8 million more than planned bcinj; added to the 
fund balance of the General Fund. 

General Fund Conditxon^Accrual Basis 

Although the Commonwealth budgets and manaRCS its fnuneml 
affairs on the accepted cash basis of accounting, the naiion's fmnneul 
community has encouraged states to also include, in their nnnuni re- 
ports, financial statements that are prepared on the aeerua! haM> ol 
accounting. This basis more adequately serves their anaiyticnl jnd 
other needs. As a result of these reporring needs, efforts have been 
undtrway since 198 1 to conform Virginia's financial aeeountinc pr.je- 
tices to the requirements of generally aeeepted aeeountinv; prineiple> 
(GAAP). As noted earlier, this progression toward conformanee with 
GAAP has resulted in the inclusion in this year's report of the Hiuher 
Education Fund in accordance with the National As.soeiation ol Col- 
lege and University Business Offieers' Collc}ic and Univ 



Fit. S Schedule of General Fund Revenue— Budgetary Basis 
For the Years Ended June 30, 1985, and 1964 
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Admmistration 1 19821; and the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants' Audits of Colleges and Universities (1975). In addition, 
we have implemented a new lease accounting system, in accordance' 
with SFAS Number 13, that has captured $18 million in assets that the 
Commonwealth is currently leasing. With the addition of $1,U6 mil- 
lion in fixed assets to this year's balance sheet, significant strides have 
also been made in reporting the full value of the Commonwealth's 
fixed assets. 

As required under the accrual basis of accounting, these financial 
statements reflect certain receivables and accrued revenues, amounting 
to S247.6 million, and certain accounts payable and accrued liabilities, 
amounting to SI 68.8 million. Receivables and accrued revenues ex- 
ceeded accounts payable and accrued liabilities by S78.8 million at 
year-end. These items, which are illustrated in Figure 4, are trans- 
actions associated with the year erring June 30, 1985; however, the 
cash will not be received nor disbursed until fiscal year 1986. 
Analysis of Revenues and Expenditures 

General Fund revenue (excluding ABC and Appropriations Act 
Transfers) (Fig. 5) for the year ended June 30, 1985, was $3.8 billion, or 
11.6% greater than the preceding year. The primary sources of this in- 
crease were a SI 77 million increase in Individual Income Taxes and a 
S96 million increase in Sales and Use Taxes. Revenue for the current 
year was 1.2% over the projected amount. As figure 5 indicates, an- 
ticipated General Tund revenues for the coming fiscal year are expected 
to be approximately SC.l billion, or 7.3% over fiscal year l985. 
. .... General Fund exp.:nditures (Fig. 8) for the current year were $3.1 
billion, or 11.7% greater than the preceding year. The primary areas 
which comprise this increase were a $181 million inaease in Educa- 
tion and a S60 million increase in Individual and Family Services 
expenditures. 

For informational purposes. Figures 6 and 9 present the com- 
position of the revenue dollar jor the General Fund and for all ac- 
tivities of the govemment, respectively. In a similar manner. Figures 7 
and 10 present the composition of the expenditure dollar for the Gen- 
eral Fund and for all activities of the government, respectively. These 
presentations ere intended to provide information regarding the sources 
and uses of dollars received. 

Debt Administration 

Virginia has traditionally received excellent bond ratings from both 
Moody's Investors Service and Standard poor's Coiporation, reflect- 
ing our long-standing record of sound fiscal management, our diver- 
sified economic base, and low-debt ratios. The Commonwealth funds 
substantial amounts of capital outlay expenditures from current reve- 
nues of the General Fund and from non-general fund sources each fis- 
cal year and, accordingly, limits its issuance of bonded debt. A toul of 
S316J million in bonds backed by the full faith and credit of the 
Commonwealth were outstanding at June 30, 1985. Of that amount, 
S241.2 million were being serviced from revenue-producing capital ' 
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Fig. 9 Revenue Dollar 
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projccM, primarily auxiliary enterprises of colleges and universities, 
ajod toll highways. Debt service payments and principal repayments on 
the balance of $85.5 million will be funded from General Fund tax rev- 
enues. Principal and interest payments on this portion o( the Com- 
monwealth's bonded debt were less than 0.5% of toul General Fund 
expenditures in fiscal year 1985. 

During fiscal year 1985, the Commonwealth issued S24.7 million 
in general obligation bonds, all of which financed revenue-producing 
projects operated by institutions of higher education. These bonds were 
rated "triple A'' by both major rating agencies. In fiscal year 1986, the 
Commonwealth expects to issue approximately SlOO million in long " 
term general obligation bonds, which will also be sclf-supponing. 
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Investments 

The Commonwealth pools its surplus cash into a general account 
from which it makes investments in a variety of instruments. The 
average daily invested balance for the year ended June 30, 1985, 
amounted to S821.5 million. This balance was invested as follows: 
14.3% in Repurchase Agreements, 37.7% in U. S. Govermnent and 
Agency Securities, 45.3% in Money Market Securities, and 2.7% in 
Time Deposits. Maturities for these investments ranged from one day 
to five years. For fiscal year 1984-1985, the average yield on invest- 
ments was 10.4%, as compared to a yield of 10% during fiscal year 
1983-1984. Total interest received from available balances was SSI 3 
million. This represented an increase of S28.8 million from the pre- 
vious yc;ir. 

Public Benefit Corporations 

Ccrtam outside organizations have been determined v he pan of 
the Commonwealth's financial reporting entity and are included as 
Public Benefit Corporations. Public Benefit Corporation are public 
corporations empowered by the Code of Virgima to provide certain ser- 
vices to the citizens of the Commonwealth, but which are not agencies 
of the Commonwealth. While these organizations are not State agen- 
cies, generally accepted accounting principles require that they be in- 
cluded as part of the Commonwealth's financial reporting entity. The 
basis for such inclusion princi^-ily relates to the power of the Gov- 
ernor to appoint a majority of the Board Members involved, who, in 
turn, formulate policy. An additional basis relates to requirements that 
organizations submit reports to the Governor. 

This comprehensive annual financial report reflects my commit- 
ment to you, to the citizens of the Commonwealth, and to the finan- 
cial community to maintain our financial statements in conformance 
with the highest standards of financial accountability. 



Respectfully submitted. 




Edward }. Mazur 

Comptroller of the Commonwealth of Virginia 
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Financial Condition of the Commnmnonith 



For the saie to be in good hnancial 
condition, its financial afEiirs must 
be managed prudentk To do this, 
government policy makers must 
plan for the future. They must iden- 
tify the state 5 most impooant needs, 
decide what services can be paid for, 
and find the best ways to pay for ser- 
vices. Virginia is in an enviable posi- 
lion compared to most states in ih^ 
naUon and seems poised to retain its 
fiavorable record 



Revenues 



Government revenues grew fast over 
the last 25 years. State revenues from 
all sources grew unusually bsi dur- 
ing the 1960$, almost tripling the rate 
of the 1950s. The same was true for 
the 1970$-again the growth rate was 
three times that of the There 
are many reasons for this growth. 
Some of the most imjxjctant are 
given below. 

During the late 1960s: the economy 
was steady and suffered only two 
minor recessions: the general sales 
tax was enaaed and later raised; the 
way revenues were colleaed was 
changed so that money came in fas- 
ter; Congress passed Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act which 
brought 3 lot of money into the 
state; automobile license fees were 
inaeased; and a new tax on state 
motor vehicle sales and use was 
enaaed 

During the decade of the 1970^; the 
economy grew rapidly in the first 
half of the decade and inflaUon was 
high during the rest of the decade; 
the tax rates rose on alcoholic bever- 
ages, corporate income tax, individ- 
ual income tax, and motor fuels tax; 
changes were made so that the state 
individual income tax laws followed 
fedetal income tax laws, the with- 
holding tax was collected faster, and 
tax tables for unemployment com- 
pensauon were changed; and federal 
funding began for four new pro- 
grams-General Revenue Shading, 
Tide XX, Comprehensive Employ- 



ment and Training, and Rehabilita- 
tive Services. 

During the Decade of the 1980s: 
there was high inflation and a major 
recession during the early 1980s, but 
better conditions by mid-decade; the 
motor fuels tax, alcoholic beverage 
lax and automobile license tax were 
raised; taxes were taken off business 
licenses, fuels for home heating, and 
liquor by the drink; an oil franchise 
tax was put on the 'Wholesale price 
of gasoline; federal funding began 
for low income energy assistance; 
and federal funding dropped for 
nuny programs begun in earlier 
years. 

As evidenced from these actions, lit- 
tle has been done to increase 
general fund revenues. On the odier 
hand, many things have caused non- 
general fund revenues to £aJI during 
the past 15 years. 

State government's financial health is 
closely tied to the condition of the 
economy. The Vir^ginia economy 
moves with the national economy. 
Vir;ginia'5 economy, responding to 



Figure AB 



the ending of the national recession 
in November. 1982. is now growing 
The outlook for Virginia largely 
depends on the same things that 
cloud the national outlook-thc large 
federal deficit, unfavorable balance" 
of payments and the possibilit\- of 
renewed inflation. 

As a broad and continuing polic%\ 
the General Assembly has marked of: 
certain types of revenue for special 
purposes. Other types of revenue 
support the rest of state programs. 
For example, the motor fuels tax is 
used only for highway purposes. 
Revenues which are set ?side for 
such special purposes are called 
nongoicral funds. Revenues which 
can be used for anything are called 
general funds. 

The things state government does 
are paid for by money which comes 
from many different sources. The fol- 
lowing chart shows the money the 
state will have to spend in the 
upcoming biennium for six catego- 
ries of revenue. These numbers arc 
given as bodi dollars and 
percentages. 
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The general fund revenues mainh* 
come firom five taxes: individual 
Income tax, coqxxaie incone tax. 
poss premium taxes (on insurance), 
public sendee corporaUon taxes, and 
the genenJ sales and use tax. These 
five taxes make up 912 percent of 
the general fund rr.'enues of 
19.192.0 million. For the 1986-88 
biennium, general fund revenues are 
projcacd to grow by 16.1 percent 
over the current biennium. Addi- 
tional general fund resources of 
1269.7 million will also be available 
from a pyrofeacd balance at June 30, 
1986 and transfers finom odier 
accounts 

The noogeneral fund revenues 
mainly come from two sources: 
grants and donations, and tuition 
and hospital (institutional) revenues. 
These two sources make up 65.0 
percent of the nongeneni fund 
revenues of $8.94a4 millioa The 
1986-88 nongcncral 6ind revenues 
arc forecast to giO^* 7.6 pcxent over 
the current biennium. Additional 
nongenctal fund resources of $127.6 
million will also be available from 
projcaed balances at June 30. 1986. 

For the l?86-88 biennium. the toal 
money on hand will be 118,537.7 
million. The adjacent chart shows 
how much genend and nongeneral 
funds there are for the current and 
next biennium. 



Expenditures 
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Operating & Capital Expense:, by Source of Funds 
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Over the past twenty years, the 
amount government has spent has 
grown at all levels in Virginia (sute, 
local, fedend). Most of this growth is 
due to: government taking on cenain 
services and funding responsibilities; 
the idea of what government should 
do changing-generally, moving 
towards government doing more; 
the growth of the number of people 
needing government services, such 
a$ school age. college age, and insti- 
tutional populations; what the fed- 
eral government pays for and 
requires of state and loal govern- 
ments has changed; the state now 
paying more for some local govern- 
ment programs; and the economy 
changing with recessions and 
inflation* 



As a result of these and other things, 
the amount state govemment spends 
increased by 23 times since the mid- 
1960s. Dunng this period, operating 
expenses grew steadily while capital 
expenses have gone up one bien- 
nium and down the next Along with 
this growth, the make-up of revenues 
also changed The general fiinu paid 
for 42 percent of the expeiucs in 
1966-68 and paid for slightly less 
than one-half of the total expendi- 
tuna in bodi 1976-78 and 19H4-86. 
The chart above shows these 
changes. It also shows operating and 
apital expenses, by source of funds. 

Along with the inacascs in expendi- 
tures was the doubling of the 



number of agencies in btate govern 
meni. The new agencies resulted 
from a number of things. FcdenI 
programs required that a .single sate 
agency be responsibly for the pro- 
gram (law enforcement, drug abuse, 
voluntecrism. aging). ^Scme colleges 
and universities were sepanited from 
other agencies to stand alone ( Rad 
ford, Christopher Ncwpon). Certain 
prognms in public safet\* and human 
resources (socbl services, ct^rrec 
dons) were important enout^h to be 
nm by separate agencies. 

The prosperity of recent decided and 
ideas encouraging govemmenul 
involvement sharpened the groi\ih 
in the size and complexit\* of 
govemment. By the beginning of the 
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1980s, questions were being asked 
about the suitability and degree of 
government involvement in the lives 
of its citizens. Alon^ with this public 
concern, state government had less 
mone\' from the federal government, 
nccv federal programs to take on. 
and a slowed rate of growJi in state 
rc\-enues. These things, plus record 
unemployment, closing businesses 
and inflation, called for a sweeping 
look at state govemmerii. 

The state &ccd decisions on how to 
continue doing what must be done, 
how to stop doing unnecessary ser- 
vices, and how to take on new and 
different services. To give a frame- 
work for these decisions, four guid- 
ing princip'es were developed in 
1982. 

rirst: Hold down the size and com- 
plexity of state government. Do this 
b>- identil\ing and supponing those 
serxices which are essential and 
scrx'e the crucial needs of the citi- 
zens. In addition, studv* all services 
which are less essential or merely 
desirable. 

Second: Find and put in place effi- 
cient and fair wav-s to make serxices 
seJf-supponing or to make services 
less dependent upon general fund 
monev*. i^"herever possible. 

Third: Limit the growth in expcndi- 
ture.s by rriaking sure that resources 
are u.sed more produaively and 
efficiently. 

Founh: Simplify- and reduce the cost 
<)f govcmmenul adminwviraiive pro- 
cc.v;<.\s and regulations. 

Tlie.se principlcfi have produced and 
are continuing lo prcxJuce results. 
Regulations have been reduced. State 
agencies have been abolished and 
merged. Changes have been made in 
wto is responsible for government- 
operated scnices. Fewer employees 
do m(k * work. State resources have 
been directed to »he most important 
progranw. 

A two-pan strategy of the 19*M-86 
budget is being conrlnued in the 
19«f -88 recC/mmended budget. The 
first pan calls on agencies to ab.sorb 
increased costs for supplies, mate- 
rials, and other "nonpersonal berv j. 
ce.s ' b>* reducing their operating 



expenses through better manage- 
ment, more efficient service delivery, 
cuning back on unneeded or out- 
moded aaivittes and o'her cost cut- 
ting techniques. 

The second pan of this strategy- 
directs the increase in revenues that 
result from economic growth toward 
the highest priorities of the Gover- 
nor and General Assembly. In this 
manner, the essential needs of the 
Slate are addressed without the need 
for a general tax -ncreuse. 



Financial 
Statement 



Each year, the State Comptroller 
repons on the money borrowed, the 
assets, the money i;eid in reserve, 
the money not spent, and the monc-v 
owed by the state. Tliis repon is 
called the Report of the Comptroller 
of Commonweahb of Virginia It 
shows ihat Virginia has good fiscal 
praaices and has made improve- 
ments since last year. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. First, the value 
of what the state owns (assets) rose 
sharply in three groups: Propenv'. 
Plant and Equipment, and Invest- 
ments. Secondly, the ralue of what 
the sute owes (liabilitirs) rose 
moderately, and this was offset by a 
rise in shon-term x»isets. 

The general fiind Ls the main thing 
which affects the overall financial 



condition of the Commonwealth, 
Virginia uses the cash basis of 
accounting for its budget. Under ihi 
revenues and expenditures are 
recorded at the tin« « cash aauaiiy 
comes in or goes out. This basis of 
accounting is widely accepted for 
budgeting, and Virginia ha.s used it 
for many, years 

The amount of mone\- in the genera 
fund at the end of each fiscal yea: 
since June 30. 1982. is sho^-n below 
It shows money unspent at the end 
of the fiscal year. The shaded ponior 
is the aaual surplus available for 
appropriation. 

Another method available to 
government to finance expense.s is 
to issue a bond. A bond is a way of 
paying for a consiruaion project 
over a long period of time. Govern 
ments and businesses which ^ant to 
issue bonds are rated by Wall Street 
companies. This rating is based on 
the ability of the borrower to repa\' 
the money. 

Virginia has always gotten high bond 
ratings from the two mo.s; respected 
raters. Mood\* s Investors Service and 
Standard & Poor's Corporation. This 
shows that the state has a long 
record of sound fiscal management, 
a varied economy and low debt. The 
Commonwealth pays for most of its 
capital projects from cunent money 
from the general fund and from 
nongeneral fund souri-es each fiscal 
year. As a result, i: does not i.vsue 
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many bonds. A total of <326.T mil- 
lion in bonds, backed by the full 
fiiiih and aedit of the Common- 
wealth, were outstanding as of June 
30, 198$ Of th;;: amount. $241.2 mil- 
lion was being repayed from 
mone\'-making capital projects. 
These are mainly enterprises at col- 
leges and universities and toll high- 
W3\3. Debt service (inieiest) and 
principal (monev' borrowed) pay- 
ments on Lhe telance of $85.5 mil- 
lion will be p9iid for with general 
fund tax money. Principal and inter- 
est payments on this pan of the 
Commonwealth s bonded debt were 
less than 0.5 percent of total general" 
fund expenditures in fiscal year 
1985. This is a#low percentage com- 
pared to other states. 

During fiscal year 1985. the Com- 
monwealth issued $24.? million in 
bonds. All of these bonds went for 
enterprise projects run by colleges 
and universities. These bonds all got 
the highest razing possible ("triple 
A") by boch major national rating 
agencies. In fiscal year 1986. the 
Cor. nonweulth expects to issue 
approximately $100 million in long, 
term bonds. These will also be for 
projects which will make the troney 
to pay back the amount borrowed 

Thf Commonwealth pools its 
unspent money into a general 
account from which it makes 
investments in a variety of seoirities. 
The avwige daily amount invested 
for the year ended Junr? 30. 1985. 
w-as $821.5 million. This money was 
invested as follows: 14.3 percent in 
Repurchase Agreements; 37.7 per- 
cent in U. S. Government and Agency 
Securities; 45.3 percent in Mone\' 
Ntarket Securiues; and 2.7 percent in 
Time Deposits. Maturities for these 
investments ranged from one day to 
five >*ears. For fiscal year 1984-85, the 
average amount made on invest* 
ments was 10.4 percent This is bet- 
ter rhan the yield of 10 percent dur- 
ing fiscal year 1983- 1984. Total 
interest made on this money was 
$81.3 million. This was J28.8 million 
more than the previous year. 



Intergovernmental 
Finances 

Much of what Vi, jinia's state and 
local governments do depends on 
the federal government. The federal 
govemment affects the state through 
its requirements and t.he funds it 
gives to meet those requirem'jnts. In 
addition, federal policies affea the 
health of the state's economy. The 
health of the national economy 
influences how much it will cost 
sute and local governments to bor- 
row money, hire p>eople and buy 
supplies. It also affects how mariy 
Virginians will need social services 
because they crnna find jobs. 

Likewise, the state plays a large role 
in the operations cf local govern- 
ments. Local governments must work 
in the legal, service and financial .w- 
tiJig created by the state. State man- 
dates, financial assistance and limits 
placed on local taxing authority all 
affea local financial conditions and 
local ability to provide services. 

Two major things will dominate fed- 
eral fiscal policy and state-federal- 
local govemment relations forycr^ 
to come. These arc efforts to control 
the federal deficit and changing 
ideas about what level of govem- 
ment should deliver services. This 
cc<f!d bring many changes to sa.c 
and locil govemments through the 
rest of the century. Important issues 
include the following. 

Federal Fund Reduction-A change 
already can be seen in the level of 
feder?! funding for state programs. In 
1980. federal funds were 25 percent 
of the state's revenues. By 1990, they 
may be only !8 percenL This mei^« 
the state must either reduce services 
or replace fedenil funds with other 
monies. Examples of areas where 
federa) funds have been altered 
include: 

^^^w'-a/iOfj-Federal aid to education 
in .ginia has remained relatively 
stable since 1980. However, state 
expenditures necessary for quality 
education have increased a great 
deal. The state can expect to pay 



more of the costs of education m the 
future. 

Human ServtceS'?z6':n\ funds for 
h- ;man services programs have bee.^ 
reduced in two areas. First, a 
number of grant programs were put 
into block grants and their tundinc 
reduced by 25 percent. Second, 
efforts :o reduce Medicaid co.sls have 
resulted in fewer matching fcdera! 
funds for the program. The state will 
probably pa)' a greater share for 
human services programs in the 
future. 

Physical Facilities^lh^ federal 
govemment has reduced its funding 
for new wastewater treatment facili- 
ties, and the future of federal high- 
way and transit funding is unceruin. 
The state will probably have to play a 
greater role in building and mam- 
taining these fiicilities during the re.st 
of the century. 

Tax Conformiry-!n 1972. Virgmia'ij 
income tax was changed to conform 
to the federal income tax struaure. 
As a result, any changes in federal tax 
laws affeci Vir^ginia s revenue collec 
tions. Frequent changes in fedenil 
tax policy have aeated a much more 
unsettled situation than wu*^ seen 
when the state adopted panial con- 
formance, if a major fedenil tax 
reform occurs. Virginia s tax rate and 
brack n struaure may need to be 
changed to make .surr* the state hus 
adequate tax revenues to in.surc .ser 
vices are provided tt) citixcn.s. 

Local Fiscal StrciS-Lcx-al govem- 
ments must raise money, set prion, 
ties and spend funds in meeting the 
needs of local citizens. Many local 
governments have become finan 
dally arapped. This is due to 
national econi^mic conditioas. fallin;» 
federal aid to localities, sute and 
federal mandates, and higher tax- 
payer resistance to local taxes and 
fees. Localities have acted by setting 
new taxes, higher taxes and spend-' 
ing controls; delaying capital im- 
provements; and reducing employ, 
ecs. State govemment will be called 
upon to give localities more monev, 
especially for eduation, which 
makes up for more than two.thir^is 
of state aid to localities. 
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Infirastrucnurc Financing- Funding 
for phx'Sicl 6acilui« is cnticai 
bcause the suie's highv^-ays. rail- 
roads, airpons. u-ater and wasic^-aier 
svtsiems. and port facilities are crucial 
10 the cconorm'. Virginia has one of 
tiie largest state highway systems in 
the countrv*. The state serves as a 
crossroads for major north-south and 
cast-u-e^t rail systems. Virginia needs 
Sis billion for new and recon- 
struaed highwa\'5. bndges and iran* 
5it facilities. In add'u'on. new water 
w(i wastewater ircaunent plants will 
require $2 billion above the costs of 
repaini^»g existing systems. 

Virginia cannot pay for public facili- 
ties solely out of current reveriues. 
Some money must be borrowed. 
However, the federal government 
continually borrows money to 
finance its deficit This causes more 
competition among borrowers and 
«iill probabfy keep the cost of bor- 
rowing high. In addition; there are 
now proposals to end or limit the 
federal income tax deduaion on 
government bonds. These things 
may make it hard for the state to 
raise monev* by selling bonds. (It 
may be ^.f panicular concern in the 
areas of health care, education, hous- 
ing, and industrial development.) 



Virginia state government has the 
highest ratmg possible ;n the 
national bond market. Virginia also 
has good tax rates, ranking 4 1st in 
the nation as a percent of personal 
income. These things put Virginia in 
a good financial position. By contin- 
uing Virginia's prudent fiscal man- 
agement, the sute will remain fman- 
dally healthy. It should be able to 
continue placing a reasonable tax 
burden on its citizens and financing 
its infrastruaure needs. 

>.^Jm 
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Budget for the Commonwealth 



The 1986-88 budget differs in many 
areas when compare 1 to the curreni 
biennium. There are changes to scr* 
vices offered, service providers and 
redpienis of services The following 
pages highlight ihcjse changes. Lifof 
mation is provided on the overall 
budget, sttiC services, state employ- 
ment, state aid as well as debt and 
capital expenses. 



Figure A26 
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Overall Budget 

The state government budget is 
divided into two kinds of expenses: 
operating and capital The operating 
expenses include expenses to main* 
tain the day tOKby activities of state 
govcmmcxiL The capital expenses 
are one-time cr*:s associated with 
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SUitt Govtmment Sarvices, 1984-88 & 1986-86 



buying, repairing, or improving 
government facilities. 

For the upcoming ciennium. the 
state proposes to spend $18.4 billion. 
This :jnount represents a $1.4 billion 
or 9 percent increase over the cur- 
rent biennium. The operating ex- 
penses may be divided into three 
broad categories of expenses:state 
services, state aid, and debt pay- 
mems. State service costs consist of 
personal services (salaries, benefits) 
and nonpersorai services (suppliej. 
materials, contracts, equipment). For 
the 1986-88 biennium. $10.7 billion 
is recommended 

The Slate provides direa cash pay- 
ments to dties, counties, towns, indi- 
viduals, and other public and private 
agencies. Such state aid accounts for 
S?2 billion of the 1986-88 budget 

Debt payments for interest and prin- 
cipal for the payment of loaas and 
bonds issued by the state is recom- 
mended at $171 million for the 1986- 
88 biennium- Thus, the operating 
expense budget is recommended at 
$1&1 billion. 

Ynt capital budget, which includes 
c^qpenscs associated with acquisition, 
construction, repair, and improve- 
ment of state £icilities. is reconi- 
m«!r*dcd at $304.9 million. The adja- 
cent chart reflects the proposed ex» 
pcnses for 1986-88. 
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State Services 

The r;ersonal and nonpersonal 
e3q>enses, as well as state aid pa>'» 
njcnts, when combined provide a 
bro9d rsrif of services to the citizens 
of the Commonwealth. All of the 
activities of state government can be 
divided into eight areas of service. In 
1966-88, these areas will include 
cnq)ha5is on new arthnties in prior- 
icy areas as well as additional fund- 
ing of certain existing programs, A 
comparison of adjusted appropria- 
tions for 1984-86 with 1986-88 
recommendations is shown for each 
ofthese areas in the cdjacent chart 
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Education 

Those aaiviiies intended to assist 
individuals m de>-elopmg knowl- 
edge, skills and cuituraJ a^:3xeness 
are recommended at S6.7 billion in 
:986-88. Some major highlights of 
the education recommendations a.e 
given below. 



Standards of Qualiry^lh^ 1986-88 
budget recommends full funding of 
the state's share of the cost of meet- 
ing the siandards of quality (SOQ) in 
public elementar>' and sccondarv- 
schools. This comes to an addiMonaJ 
1545.4 million above the current 
biennium for Direa Aid to Public 
Education in support of the stand- 
ards of quaJicy. The recommended 
amount allows local governments to 
increase the aveiuge classroom 
teacher salary in Virginia to a level 
equivalent to the projcaed national 
median saLuy. Full fiindlng of the 
state's share of SOQ and raising 
teachers* salsdes to the national 
median have b/cen major obieaives 
shored by th^ Governor and Genctai 
Assembly for the past two 
bienniums. 



Hi^Air £c//<ca//on-Recommenda- 
lions for higher education include 
funds to pay for first year faculty 
salary increases ranging from 8 to 13 
percent. If this inaease is also ap- 
proved for the second year. Virginia's 
faculty salary a\'eiage will be the 
highest in our geographic region. 
The budget also recommends ^5. 1 
million for staflTmg shifts among the 
institutions as a result of dropping 
enrollments in some institutions and 
rising enrollments in others. This 
anion is designed to improve the 
quality of undergraduate educaxion. 
to enhxnce faculty occellence* and to 
measure student academic achieve- 
ment. To address instructional equip- 
ment deficiencies and obsolescence. 
J102.8 million is recommended. 
Included is J28.8 million to be used 
with bond proceeds to address 
equipment needs. Firuily. the 
budget recommends a 9 perc<nit 
inaease in the support given to var- 
ious student aid programs in public 
institutions of higher education. 



Indigent Health Care-Tnt state's txvo 
teaching hospitals, the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia and the L'niversit\*of 
Virginia Hospit?Us. are the main p:o 
viders of health cire to the state's 
poor people. An additional U2.i 
million is recommended to increase 
the amount of general fund support 
for indigent ore and medical educi- 
lion costs at these two hospitals to 
100 percent of the costs by the end 
of fiscal year 1988. For the first time, 
these amounts are based on a uni- 
form costing methodology*, deve- 
loped by the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts, a'^.d on uniform eligibility 
criteria. 



Ecooomlc Derelopment 
8 nd Resource Maxugexnent 

Ihose activities intended to develop 
the economic base, preserve natural 
resource; and protea the consumer 
are recommended at J536 million in 
1986-83. Some major highlights of 
the economic dc/elopment and 
resource management recommenda- 
tions are given below. 



Industrial and Tourist Promotion-' 
Two new initiatives, tourism reseaxh 
and meetings and conventions ad- 
venising. will be supported within 
present levels oL 5tfiding. The overall 
advertising budget is recommended 
for an increase of approximately 10 
percent per yiear «900.000) to keep 
pace v/ith infbtion in the advertising 
industry. 



Industrial Trainiug-lhis is the or V 
ongoing incentive offered by the 
state to persuade new basineiises to 
locate in Virginia. The demand for 
these services is expected to rise 
and an additional 20 percent per 
year, for a total of S4.6 million, is 
recommended. 



Chesapeake Boy Oeanup-lhis pro- 
gram, first funded in the present 
biennium. continues to be of critical 
importance to the state. The budgt 
recommends a total of J20.5 million 
in expendituDis for the biennium. an 
inaease of $3.3 million over 1984-86. 



\X"asieti ater Treatment faciitiies - 
Sutewidc. over $2 Dillion ^'li. bf? 
needed to meet the neecs fo.- 
^•ater treatment faciiities oec^-ev.-: 
1985 and the year 2000. .\ r.umoe.- of 
funding options are now be:nv v jr. 
sidered in the btate ano federji e*"*^" 
emment. To prepare for the s:2te < 
share of these needs, the Govemc*: iS 
recommending that $10 million pe.- 
year be set aside in a re\^lving iox*: 
fund to help localities finance these 
faciliueb. The state contnbution wtri 
be matched with between $58 to 5"^') 
million in federal fund:>. 



Coa( Mine Sa/ety^An additional ii 
million is recommended to continue 
and expand the Govemor'.s Mine 
Safety Program for the reduction df 
injuric»s and fjulities in Virginia's 
underground mine.^. 



law Eoforcement, Courts 
and CotTcoiocs 

Those aaivities related to avil and 
criminal justice, includ^n^ aimc 
pre\-ention. anests. trials, and pun- 
ishment are recommended at $1.3 
billion in 1986-88. Some maior high- 
lights of the law enforcement, couns 
and correaions recommendations 
are given below. 

State Poiice-lhf: Dqianment nf .Sutc 
Police is funded at Ua million \\,t 
an additional 75 positio'^.v Tliis will 
cany out recommendations of the 
1984 Mission and StafUn^ Stiid>\ and 
add positions lor urixui interhutc 
patrol as recommendc*d in a 19«S 
consultant report on the iubicci. 
Also. $1.5 milli<xi has bc*cn rcxcni 
mended to begin automating the 
fingerprint files maintained l>y the 
State Police. 

Local Juivm/e Facilittes^lhc budget 
recommends an additional $3 3 nui 
lion for a cost of living adjustment 
for employees of locil juvenile cor 
reaional facilities, and lull tundin)? 
of .seveal related programs 

Mental Health Semces /or fnmaws- 
The budget provider an addiiional 
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13.6 million to begin planning and 
consmjciion of a mentaJ heaJLh 
treamient facilicN- for mentaJly ill 
iniTutes. 

Ot-ercwwdrng of local Jails-Thc 
budget recommends an addicionaJ 
W.9 million to continue the Gover- 
nor's iniiiaiive for taking 500 addi- 
tional inmates from overcrowded 
lo»l jails and placing them in the 
state prison systim. Some S3 million 
i 'ncJifded for salaries of sheriffe' 
positions to staff five new local jail 
facilities opening during the next 
biennium. FinalK*. J6.8 million is 
recommended for expenses asso- 
ciated with sute prisoners in local 
jails. 

Augusta Correaional C^n/^-The 
budget provides an additional 
110.389 million for full runding of 
the Augusu Correaional Center. The 
1986-88 biennium is the first full 
biennium that this facility will t>e 
open. 

Lvgal Sen-ices for Indigents^An addi- 
tional 13.3 million is included to 
prtAidf a IS percent inacase in ^bvs 
paid to Uwv-ers for representing 
indigent clients in criminal cases. 

HuxsuLci Services 
Those aaivities which suppon the 
t\'onon.-7. social and physical well 
heing of individuals and families are 
recommended at $52 billion in 
1986-R8. Some major highlights of 
the human services recommenda- 
tions are given l)ei 

Community Mental Health Sen ices- 
There continues to be a large, unmet 
need for communit)' memial health 
services, panicularly for fomer 
patients of mental hospiuls. The 
hudjjet recommends $165.5 million 
for Ci)mmunir\- Services Riisrds. 
Tvhich oversee local mental health 
.services. Thus amount includes a 6 
percent .salarv* inciease for em- 
ployees of Community Services 
Boards, as well as an additional 65 
employees at these Boards to aa as 
case managers for fonner mental 
hospital patients who are returning 
to their comtruniiies. It af.so fiinds 
the .staifiN share of five co?75munit>" 
j^oup homes in southwest Virginia. 



Famify' VioIence-^FimWy violence 
harms the communitv- as well as the 
individuals within the family. This is 
a problem which has only recently 
received much attention. The budget 
includes <1.6 million from the 
general fund to continue the funding 
approved by ' '^^ 1985 General 
Assembly to exj^id state programs 
responding to family violence. 

Local Social Service Department 
Administrative Coor-Locai welfare.^ 
social service programs are no^* 
being funded through a mix of fed- 
eral, state and local money. The 
budget bill requires a study of case- 
load standards to identify suitable 
staffing levels for local social ser\ice 
agencies. These standards would 
thei: be used to calculate the ami; jnt 
of federal, state and local suppott 
The budget also funds the state's 
share of a 6 percent salary increase 
for employees of local social service 
agencies. 

Medicaid-Thc b'jdget recommends 
an additional 17.1 million from the 
general fund to pay for the removal 
of the Medicaid Ihdxy payment cxp 
for hospitalized children, it also pro- 
vides <1.8 million in additional funds 
so that the Medicdd audit backlog 
can be eliminated 

Infartt DeatbS'Vvtgmn continues to 
have a relatively high number of in- 
fants who die in their fia: year of 
life. Approximately $9 million in new 
money is recommended to fund 
programs dealing with infant mortal- 
ity. This includes 1500.000 for nev/ 
projects to prevent infhnt death.\. 

Traxiiportadcn 

Those activities related to the 
movement of pet)ple, goods and .ser* 
vices are recommended at 12.5 bil- 
lion in 1986-88. £'jme hiRhlights of 
the traasp<x:-4ii()n recomrnr.*ndaii()n.s 
are given belt w. 

Port Competitiori^}A2\or improve- 
ments were undettaken at Hampton 
Roads in 1985 so that the state could 
keep its competitive position with 
other East Coast poas. The budget 
tecommends an additional 19.3 mil- 
lion for debt service on the 1985 .ser- 
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ies of bonds issued by the Port .Au- 
thoncv-. An additional $6.5 millicn :5 
recommended for cons'ruciion of 
cranes and the acquisition of addi 
tional paved aaeage. 

Public Transtt'Thc budget recom- 
mends an additional $3.2 million for 
pa^Tnents to public transit operators 

General Govenixk.ent 

Those activities which suppon the 
general operations of state, regicnai 
and local levels of govemmer-t. in- 
cluding legisbtive affairs and execu 
tive man^s^riuent '^e recommendc-J 
at 1910 million iu 1986-88. 

Tax Compliance»M\ estimated JsC " 
million in additional state revenue 
and $6.8 million in ^oal revenues 
will be collected due to e.>cpandccl 
tax compliance aaions. .Some 87 full 
time auditors, resident audit person- 
nel and compliance positions to 
work throughout the counir>- are rec- 
ommended at a cost of 16.3 million. 

A«/x«/ay/?mava/-nie buj.«ct ru* 
minends $1.2 million to perform j 
laniiaied sutewide asbestos >ur^-ev 

';he survey will be done in phx'^c.^ ' 

over the next several years. 

Health Care Cost Contat7,me77t-To 
continue the pre admission re\'iew 
of non-emergency stays, concun-cnt 
review of inpatient hospital ^ta\■s, a 
pilot compreheasive h.'alth rtsk 
reduaion program, and to c\-jluaie 
results, the budget includes a recom- 
mendaiion of $2.2 million. 

l^Jtwtue Jicsi77-c^l\^t: budi^ci 
include 1 percent of the lir>! vvar's 
general ^und revenues, or i^ K^ mil 
lion, in a revenue reserve. This 
reserve Tvill provide for umbrc>oon 
changes that may occur as a result of 
congre\sional atiioas at the federal 
level dealing with deficit rcdutiions 
or eCtxiomic changes. 

Enterprises 

*i hose activities which operate a 
commtxlity .sales or production 
undertaking or provide .services tor j 
charge are recommended at $9^)S 
million in 1986-88. 
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TTie redisinbuuon of money over the 
last four years has greatly changed 
the ranking among program areas 
For example, elementary' and secon- 
dary' education, higher eduation. 
cofreaions, and economic develop- 
ment have moved up in the rankings 
and percent of funds. These redistri- 
butions are shown in the adjacent 
chart 

The 1986-88 total recommended 
operating budget l\ $18.1 billion. Of 
this. $92 billion will coirr: from the 
general fiind and $6.9 billion will 
come from nongeneral funds. The 
chan in the center compares the 
1984-86 legislative appropriations 
with the 1986*88 biennium recom- 
mendau'ons by major groupings of 
agencies. 



^'^.'iCl^^.?.^.?.^^^^^ Programi. 1986-88 Compared to 1980-82 
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State Employment 

Over th e past twenty years, govern- 
ment employment a: all levels in 
Virginia (state. local, and fedcnaJ) has 
expanded Most cf this growth has 
been a result of increased state and 
local services in health, cofiecu'cns. 
transpoctaiion. reoeaiion and hous- 
ing, and increased regulation of the 
enviroomenL 

During the 1980s, the Governors and 
GctotI Assembly wanted to slow 
the growth in sate government 
employment They set up employ- 
ment controls which quicldy leveled 
off employment during the 1980-82 
biennium. In^uary 1982. Governor 
Robb froze hiring. This gave hin- 
lime to study the best way to reduce 
sure government employment, and 
to hold the employmeru level equal 
to or below the January 1982 level 
through 1965 despite subsomial in- 
creases required in numerous agen- 
cies. In effect, mana£.<nienc controls, 
such as executive alg!^'ements and 
budgeting prtxedurci. auscd agen- 
cies to operate below their autho- 
rized employment levds as shown 
on the ad|accnt chart 

While both the authorized and actual 
employment have dropped since 
1982. the number of new services 
and bdlities rose. Additional staff in 
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such areas as insntuuons of higher 
education and correaions were 
accommodaied wiihin existing lev-- 
eis. Along with these changes were 
proposals lo inaease the compensa- 
tion package for state employees so 
that the sute would remain reasona« 
bK* competitive tvith privxite seaor 
employers. The employee average 
salary during the period from 1982 
to 1985 rose from il5.49S o 118.138. 

In addition to salarv* inacases. the 
following changes were also made to 
the c*ap!oyec compensation pack- 
age: the sute took on employees 
contributions to the Vuginia Sup- 
plemental Retirement System and 
Group Life Insurance; renegotiated 
health care insurance and gave 
employees options of joining other 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield or riealth 
Maintenance Organization plans: 
began an employee suggestion pro- 
gram, which pays employees in time 
offer dollars for CwSt saving ideas; 
and dc\'elopcd a -pay for perfor- 
mance** plan for state employees. 

TTie 1986.68 budget proposes a net 
dcaease of 18 positions when com* 
paring the second years of the cur- 
rr?/. and next biennia. Even with this 
reduaion. increases have been ac- 
commodated in corrections, state 
police, mental health, legal services, 
and regubiion of corpot:uions as 
shown in the chan below. 



duai\i:\' 1^ grown and personnel 
resources have been redistributed 
among agencies. This has permincwi 
(he following inclusions for sute 
employees in the 19^>0-88 budget. 

a 4,56% salary increase for classi- 
fied employees effective July J, 
J986: 

salary increases of 8 to 13% for 
college teaching au i research 
employees; 

performance increases valued at 
4,57^ of annual pay for eligible 
employees, equivalent to 1,92% of 
payroll: and 

a 9, 7% increase in costs for BC/BS 
and HMO insurance premiums 
being borne by the state. 



State Aid 

All appropriations benefit the rcsi- 
dents of the G)mmonwcaIth. either 
direaly or indirealy. The extent of 
expenditures made locally, for local 
benefit originating from state gov- 
ernment is significant Dirca cash 
payments from the sute to cities, 
counties, towns, individuals, and 
nonsute entities constitute 39.2 per- 
cent of the 1986-88 budget Such 
payments are proposed to inaease 
by over one billion dollars in the 
forthcomirvg biennium. 



The chart rc>'eals that employee pro- 
Figure A31 Position Ltvels for State Govcrrtment, 1984-86 & 1986-88 
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Aid to Localities 
During the pasi cweatv' years, most 
major new programs and sigmfiCint 
inaeases to existing programs have 
been for suie aid benetiimg locals 
ties. For example, during the 1960s, 
special purpose transfers lo planning 
districts and Giapter 10 Boards a-ere 
begun; dunng the I9*^0s. suie and 
federal transfer programs for me-J* 
caid. health service areas, drug abu^e. 
Title XX. supplemental securir\' in 
come, meals on wheels, aging, and 
crime prevention were begun, and 
during the 1980s, aid to Iccui tcnsti 
tutional officers, eleaoral boards, 
police deparxmenis, and school 
boards was greatly increased. Today 
direct aid is provided to cities, coun- 
ties and towns for: 

Salaries and esg>enses of local she- 
riffs, treasurers, revenue commis- 
sioners, health, and registrars 
offices; 

Special purpose transfers for plan- 
ning districts, Chapter 10 boards, 
health service areas, xvelfiare 
boards, education, police depart- 
ments, tran^iorsation, and water 
treatment; and 

General purpose revenue sharing 
such as sales tax and ABC profits. 

The 1986'88 budget continues em- 
phasis on direa s^'^c aid to localities 
and includ*?s IS.8 billion. This con- 
stitutes a 1901 million inaease over 
the current biennium. This does not 
include numerous state programs 
^'hich are traditional K* considered 
local, such as health clinics, iralfic 
safety, highway coasiruaion and 
mair}tenance. as well as ct^uas. 

Aid CO Individuals 

In addition to aid to cities, counties 
and towns, the state provider pay 
mcaits to individual-^. Fi)r example, 
payments arf • Je for: 

Income supplements for food, shel^ 
ter, health care, and clothing: 

Unemployed individuals, claims 
and settlements: and 

Studeru loan:;, grants and 
fellowships. 
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The 1986 88 biennium includes ill 
billion for pa\7nents lo individinJs. 
This amount inacases such aid by 

million above the current 
biennium. 

Aid CO Noosuxe Eatitics 
By statute and tradition, some enti* 
ties ^"hich are not a pan of state 
government receive state monc\* 
each biennium. These are inirrsiate 
organizations, national and regiorul 



associations, historical societies, and 
local agencies. The number and 
kinds of nonstate agencies geaing 
ainds vary widely from one bien- 
nium to the next, as do the rinounis 
of money\ The 1986-88 budget in- 
cludes 5207 million for payments to 
nonstate entiilfts. 

The chan below shows the monies 
allocated for sute aid in the current 
and the next biennia. 



Debt and Capital 
Expenses 



The appropnation am'^Mnts and the 
^ys of paving for capiul proiects 
have changed continually over the 
past twenty years. In the mid-19()0v 
for cvety nongeneral fund dollur. 
there were 10 general fund dollars 
By the mid-1970s, this ratio had 
changed so that 56 percent of the 
capital budget came from noncen 
eral funds. By 1982-84. the gene.'al 
fund mzdc up 6^ percent of the -japi 
tal budget. Durin? this perioa. the " 
capital budge; never exceeded 6 
percent. Mere often than not. tne 
cipital budget was less than 2 per- 
cent of the appropriations. 

During this period, the state bought, 
repaired or improved many facilities. 
Periodically, bonds were used to 
supplement other monies to finance 
capital projects. The 1986-88 budget 
includes ^171 million to repay prin- 
cipal and interest on such bonds. 

The 1986-88 capital budget recom- 
meruis ^304.9 million for additional 
capital projects in higher education, 
mental health and menial retarda- 
tion, corrections, and resource man- 
agement agencies. 



''^^''^ Stite Aid Current & Next Biennium 

Payment in Millions 1984-86 1986-88 Variance 
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THE 1982-83 VIRGINIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

by 

Rob^n J. Austin 



The author is a research associate In the Division of 
Uftslaiive Servtces. General Assembly of Virginia. This 
article continues a Sews Utter custom of devoting an 
issue in every odd*numbered year to the highlights of the 
preceding two-year cycle of the General Assembly. 

The Virginia General Assembly *s regular 
schedule was disrupted somewhat in 1982-83 
by the difficulties that the House of Dele- 
gates experienced in completing its redis- 
tricting after the 1980 census.' House mem- 
bers were required by federal court order lo 
run for one-year terms in both 1981 and 
1982. The 1981 election was permitted to go 
forward under a "traditionaP House plan 
using multi-member districts, to avoid divid- 
ing political subdivisions, but the ]982 elec- 
tion was held under a new plan with all 
single-member districts. 

Membership in the House thus changed in 
each of the last two v^^srs, with concomitant 
changes in cr^r.mittee membership and chair- 
men e'.v-n year. Further, because of the spe- 
cial ^iouse election in 1982, the Assembly 
was unable to carry over bills from the 1982 
to the 1983 session. As a result, the 1982 and 
1983 sessions stand as more discrete epi- 
sodes than usual, although many of the same 
issues were before each session. 

MEMBERSHrP TURNOVER 

House of Dclecttes. Twenty-three new 
House members were electsd in J98I, and 



'See Johi' G. Schutieman and John G. S«lph.-The 1981/1982 
Rctpportionmcnt of iht Vif|m>a Houw of Del«ta{ei.** Vmvtrsny 
ofVtrginta StwS Uiitr. Vol. 39. No. 10 (June 1913). 



NOTE: The author wishes to acknowledge the assis* 
tance of hts colleagues at the Division of Legislative 
Services, who made suggestions about legislative actions 
to be included in this article and reviewed parts of the 
manuscript. 



the 1982 special election resulted in twenty- 
one new members. While these turnover 
rales individually are consistent with those 
usually product by Virginia's legislative 
elections, the combined 1981-82 member- 
ship change was significantly higher than 
that of past bienniums. Thirty-eight House 
members who served in 1983 had been newly 
elected since the end of the 1981 session, 
although a few had served at some time 
during the 1980s. (Six freshmen in the 1982 
session were defeated in the ]982 special 
election.) House committees also were 
affected, as thirteen of ths twenty House 
committees, including most major ones, had 
new chairmen by 1983; four have seen a 
different chairman in each of the last three 
years. 

The Republican party gained nine House 
seats over the last two years, to reach a high 
water mark of thirty-four members in 1983. 
Sixty-five delegates were Democrats, and 
one member again was elected as an inde- 
pendent. Interestingly, despite the frequent 




supposition that the Republican party 
would benefit from a single-member elec- 
toral system in Virginia, almost all of the 
Republican gain occurred in 1981, after 
seats had been shifted from traditionally 
Democratic central cities and rural South- 
side to suburban areas as a result of the ]980 
census. Republicans captured eight addi- 
tional seats in the 1981 election, five of them 
in new "open** suburban seats; in contrast, a 
net gain of only one Republican delegate 
resulted from the single-nembcr election of 
1982. 

Redistricting.<J did not immediately affect 
the number of b.ack members of the House, 
which remained at four. Eleven women ai-e 
now members of the House, as compared 
with eight in 15SI and nine in 1982. 

The only leadership change occurring in 
the last two years was the selection of Vin- 
cent Callahan of Fairfax County as House 
minority leader. He replaced Jerry Geisler of 
Carroll, who lost his bid for re-election in 
1981. 



The Institute of Government is pleased to annou^ •^ the following new publication: 

VIRGINIA VOTES 1979-1982 
By Larry S«b«to 

This vclun*';, the fourth in a continuing series, provides an analysis of major Virginia 
elections during these years. A set of appendix tables includes official election results, by 
individual city and county, for five of these elections, as well as two special elections on 
constitutional referendnms. 

Copies of Virginia Votes 1979-1982 are available for $7.50 each from the Institute of 
Government, 207 M'inor Hall, Unwersity of Virginia. Charlottesville 22903. (phone: 
804/924-0943). Plcv,e make checks payable to the University of Virginia. 
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Scnttc. Three special elections for Senate 
seats in the last two years led to a shift in the 
Senate Democrat-Republican distribution 
from 31-9 to 32-8. Democratic Delegate 
Robert Scott of Newport News captured the 
Senate seat previously held by Republican 
Senator Herbert Bateman, who resigned his 
seat upon \iis election to the U.S. House of 
Represemaiives. Scott also became the sec- 
ond black member of the Senate. Delegate 
Evelyn Hailey*s election to a Norfolk Senate 
seat likewise brought the number of women 
in the Senate to two. 

"^HE BUDGET AND TAXES 

The last budget-making cycle was notable 
because of the legislature^ search for reve- 
nue to ameliorate a rather gloomy prospect 
for the 1982-S4 biennium» caused by reduc- 
tions in federal aid» sluggish tax revenue 
growth, and the fallout from changes in fed- 
eral tax law. The governor's fiscal advisors 
and budget experts expected revenue growth 
to be little above the 10 percent level Recent 
past budgets, by comparison, had ^rown by 
about one-fourth each biennium. Overall, 
over 98 percent of iht 1982-84 budget was 
projected to go to meet present service 
requirements, leaving littls room to expand 
existing programs or create new ones. 

Tie 1982 General Assembly was able to 
add almost a half billion dollars to the 
budget without ar increase in inaividual 
income or sales taxes. The general fund was 
increased by S16I million. This was ac- 
complished by a delay in rollbacks and 
deductions for certain scheduled public ser- 
vice corporation and corporate income 
taxes; an ABC tax increase from 15 to 20 
percent; other Increases in miscellaneous 
taxes and fees; fund transfers; and revised 
estimates. The nongeneral fund also was 
increased, by $329 mi»ion. Most of that 
money, for transportation, was provided by 
a new 3 percent excise tax on petroleum 
revenue to be paid by oil companies, in- 
creases In motor vehicle registration fees, 
and measures to generate increased federal 
highway funds. 

Transportation needs were a priority in 
the General Assembly's funding efforts. In 
addition to increases for the various classes 
of road systems, extra funds were f^^vided 
to the interstate system and for the paving of 
rural roads. Significantly, almost $39 mil- 
lion in additional funds were appropriated 
for mass transit. The largest share of the new 
money went to Northern Virginia's Metro 
system, to provide a "stable and reliable- 
funding source as required by federal la»v; 
however, each metropolitan area of the state 
also gained some mass transit aid. 

A second major priority was elementary 
and secondary education. An additional $63 
million over the governor's budget was ap- 
propriated for basic school aid and special 
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and vocational education, and a remedial 
aid program was instituted. The Assemly set 
and funded its share of the educational 
Standards of Quality (SOQ) amounts at 
$1,320 per pupil for 1982-83 and $1,467 for 
1983-84. compared to $1,185 for 1981-82. 
The 1982-84 budget also contains new lan- 
guage that **each locality shall endeavor to 
increase classroom teacher salaries by 10 
percent each year of the biennium.** 

The human resources area was particu- 
larly hard hit by escalating program costs 
and cuts in federal aid. since it absorbed 
about 75 percent of the federal reductions. 
The crisis was particularly acute in Medicaid 
funding, where cuts of SI 22.6 million in pro- 
grams initially were projected as necessary 
to meet available revenue sources. The 
Assembly restored $10.1 million of the gover- 
nor's proposed cut. mainly to continue hospi- 
tal services for children. It also set out fairly 
detailed directions to the governor and the 
State Board of Health for measures that 
would contain costs without totally demol- 
ishing any program. Other additional appro- 
priations for maternal and child health, 
family planning, and crippled children 
brought the total amount the Assembly 
added to the human resources area to $22.5 
million. 

As might be expected, the 1982 Assembly 
made adjustments in the budgets of numer- 
ous other progranas that cannot be detailed 
here. Of importance to all state employees 
was provisipn for a salary increase of 4 
percent. 

The 1983 General Assembly confronird.a 
continuing lag in economic recovery that left 
the Commonwealth with a projected general 
fund deficit of $305 million, which was 
reduced to a net of S263 million by a surplus 
from the 1980-82 biennium. Governor Robb 
used his executive authority to begin meet- 
ing f , crisis before the 1983 session, order- 
ing 5 percent cuts in most state agency 
budgets and ijrograms for 1982-83 and freez- 
ing capital outlay programs. He made sev- 
eral other recommendatons to the 1983 
General Assembly to eliminate the projected 
deficit, including salary freezes and a 6 
percent reduction in agency budgets for 1983- 
84. reductions of $22.7 million in basic 
school aid to localities, transfers of $53 
million from the State Lherary Fund for 
teacher retirement, and vtnous other 
transfers and cuts. The governc also pro- 
posed p-ogram additions of $30 million. 

The General Assembly generally endorsed 
the governor's approach, but it added $55.9 
million to his proposed general fund appro- 
priations through a combination of revenue 
estimate adjustments, additions of surplus 
funds, accelerated collection of taxes from 
those who pay income taxes on an estimated 
basis, and transfers from nongeneral funds. 
The Assembly also added almost $78 million 



in nongeneral fund appropriations, mainly 
based on revenue from the higher federal 
^.asoline tax. to be used for highway con- 
struction. In addition, six new capital outlay 
projects were added. 

The restorations to the general fund 
included almost $22 million for basic educa- 
tion aid. This enabbd the Assembly to put 
the SOQ amount for 1983-84 at $1,464 per 
pupil, or only $3 less than the original target. 
The Assembly also restored about one-fifth 
of the governor's proposed 1983^ ^ cut of 6 
percent in higher education, including all 
money for student financial aid. 

Elsewhere, the General Assembly not only 
concurred with the governor's recom- 
mended increases to promote tourism and 
industrial development, hut also added addi- 
tional funds of i»s own to these areas. While 
other tnajor functional areas were subject to 
the general reduction, certain key areas were 
exempted. These included, for example, 
prison security, direct patient services in 
local health departments, and community 
mental health retardation boards. 

The General Assembly also formulated a 
plan to increase state employee compensa- 
tion by providing $30 million to pick up the 5 
percent employee share of retirement contri- 
butions as of October 1. 1983. The tax 
advantages of this approach to increasing 
compensation will result in a 6 to 8 percent 
increase in take-home pay. 

The net result of the 1982 and 1983 budget 
efforts was a 1982-84 biennial budget total- 
ing$13.56 billion, an increase of 13.3 percent 
over the 1980-82 budget's total of $11.96 
billion. The actions in 1983 left the general 
fund at $6.49 billion, an increase of 14.3 
percent over 1980-82. The nongeneral fund's 
total is $7.07 billion, and thus it remains 
slightly larger than the general fund. But its 
12.4 percent growth marked the first time in 
recent bienniums that it grew at a slower rate 
than the general fund. 

A final note of significance on the budget 
process is.that the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee for the first time in 1983 introduced its 
own budget bill. In the past the Senate has 
waited for the House to complete action on 
the appropriations bills. 

As noted, a number of tax changes were 
made to raise revenues. The Assembly, how- 
ever, decided not to alter either the basic 
individual income tax or the sales tax. even 
though several bills to do so were offered 
either in the name of tax "equity" or as 
revenue measures. The latter included pro- 
posals to increase the sales tax. to alter the 
income tax brackets, or to increase the 
maximum bracket to as much as 9 p^:rcent. 
Bills introduced as equity matters included 
those to index either the income tax brackets 
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u the standard deduction and personal 
xemption amounts, In order to control for 
the effect of inflation-driven tax ''increases'' 
or to repeal sales taxes on food. Some bills 
had combined purposes, such as increasing 
the sales tax while also exempting food from 
the tax. 

Two budget-related amendments to the 
state constitution passed for the first session 
in 1983 and, if approved by the new Assem- 
bly in 1984, will go to the voters in 
November of that year. One is a **balanced 
budget** amendment that would write into 
the constitution what has long been a Vir- 
ginia custom; namely, that the governor 
shall ensure that no expenses be incurred 
that exceed anticipated revenues. The other 
proposed amendment would limit the 
growth of appropriations from total state 
tax revenues to the estimated rate of growth 
of the slate economy, if'-evenues exceed the 
amounts necessary to meet the prescribed 
appropriation limit, the surplus could be 
used in later bienniums for debt reduction, 
tax refunds, or appropriations. 



THE GOVERNMENTAL PROCESS 

Improving legislative management and 
ontrol presently appears to be the General 
Assembly's foremost concern for its own 
branch of government. One issue is the sheer 
volume of legislation that must be consid- 
ered—particularly for the odd-year scission, 
which has never concluded within the pre- 
scribed thirty-day period. By setting dead- 
lines for bill introduction and no doubt by 
some self-restraint, the General Assembly in 
the last few years has reduced the volume of 
legislation in even-year sessions from a high 
of 1,833 bills (excluding resolutions) in 1976 
to the 1,41 1 bills introduced in 1982. A sim- 
ilar decline in odd-year volume, however, 
wc .eversed in 1983. The 1,234 bills intro- 
duud was second only to the high of 1 ,295 in 
1977. If the Assembly had been able to carry 
over bills from 1982 to 1983, the total 
volume of legislation before the 1983 session 
probably would have approached or 
exceeded that of 1982. The General Assem- 
bly in 1982 passed for the second time a 
proposed constitutional amendhient that 
would have allowed the legislature, by resolu- 
tion, to set limits on the subject matter of 
bills that could be introduced at the odd- 
yearsession. The voters rejected that amend- 
ment in November 1982, however, by a 
margin of almost two to one. 

Other legislative management concerns 
nclude the proliferation of subcommittees 
and the access of members and citizens to 
information about the flurry of legislative 
activity. A signiHcant step was taken in 1983 
when a joint subcommittee on legislative 
management was created and directed to 



report to the 1984 session on ways to 
improve the efficiency of the process. This 
will be the first such official evaluation since 
the mid-1970s. 

A major accomplishment in 1983 was the 
rewriting of the Comprehensive Conflict of 
Interests Act. The Assembly has rejected 
past efforts to make extensive revisions, but 
it has modified the act from time to time. In 
1982, for example, the Assembly required its 
members to disclose the names of state 
agencies before which they or their close 
financial associates represented a client and 
added a requirement that legislators must 
report honoraria of over S200 received for 
activities related to their official capacity. 

The basic thrust of the new 1983 act was to 
improve the clarity of the rules rather than 
drastically to change tite system (although 
changes, of course, were made). A note- 
worthy addition is the act's creation of 
separate House and Senate ethics advisory 
panels to invcstisatc and make fac.-finding 
reports on alleged violations of the act 
pertaining to members of the appropriate 
house. (The 1982 Senate had authorized a 
simil?' Senate panel under its own rules.) 
The panels are advisory only and do not 
have enforcement power. 

A major structural innovation will result 
from the decision of the )983 session to 
create a nine-member intermediate court of 
appeals, to become effective January 1, 
1985. Virginia thus will join a majority of 
states who have an intermediate tier of 
appeals of courts. The 1982-83 sessions 
otherwise were comparatively quiet in the 
area of the governmental process. A few 
changes were made in executive branch 
organization, including the creation of a 
State C( nmisbion on Indians in 1983. The 
1982 session did not react favorably to a 
proposal to eliminate the cabinet secretary 
system, but incoming Governor Robb did 
reduce the size of the secretarial staff. 



PARTIES AND ELECTIONS 

Campaign finance and voter registration 
were two m^n areas in the electoral process 
that received recent legislative attention. A 
major change was made in 1983 to expand 
campaign finance reporting requirements 
under the Fair Elections Practices Act. 
Under the 1983 law, any election year contri- 
bution will trigger reporting requirements 
and, if contributions or expenditures are 
made in a year before the election year, a 
report must be filed by January 15 of the 
next calendar year. The previous law simply 
had required a candidate to file a finance 
report thirty days before a primary or 
general election or, as a result of 1982 
General Assembly action, eight days before 
a nominating convention or mass meeting. 
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The other major change in the act is that 
candidates must continue to file annual post- 
election reports as long as contributions :kre 
being received or funds remain unexpended, 
and they must file a report showing the final 
disposition of all funds. The law previously 
required just o«^c post-election report, with 
additional reports ne-^essaryonlyif outstand- 
ing obligations remained thereafter. The 
practical effect of the change is to disclose 
the uses to wh«ch campaign surpluses and 
post-election contributions are put. 

The Assembly considered an extensive list 
of changes in voter registration laws but 
found merit only in some moderate adjust- 
ments to the present system, which for the 
most pan goes back to reforms adopted in 
the early 1970s. A proposed constitutional 
amendment that wowld have opened the way 
to ••9ter registration by mail died in commit- 
tee both years. The 1982 session did allow 
persons with disabilities or long-term 
illnesses to be registered in their own homes, 
as well as allowing voters to request absentee 
ballots by mail for business or vacation 
absences. 



The 1982 Assembly also approved a bill 
allowing the use of "volunteer" assistant 
registrars, who serve without pay. But in 
1983, bills that in effect would have required 
automatic approval by the registrar of 
"volunteer" registration activity were unsuc- 
cessful, and the Assembly clarified the regis- 
trar's ultimate authority by requiring that 
such assistants be trained and supervised by 
the general registrar. To make it easier for 
those seeking to register, the 1983 Assembly 
did require that the registrar's telephone 
number be listed separately in telephone 
directories and that all registration sites be 
clearly marked. 



In other registration legislation, the 1983 
session agreed that a registrar should be 
allowed to go into an adjacent locality to 
conduct joint registration with the registrcr 
of that locality. The Assembly was unwill- 
ing, however, to allow a registrar to accept a 
registration application from someone liv- 
ing outside of his or her jurisdiction, for 
transfer to the appropriate locality's regis- 
trar. The Assembly in 1982 approved forihe 
second time, and the voters subsequently 
approved in November, a constitutional 
amendment deleting the requirement that a 
person applying to register ^ive marital 
status and occupation, but requiring that an 
applicant give any prior legal name (as a 
means of better verifying voter rolls). A 
proposal to amend tne constitution to per- 
mit government employees to serve as assist- 
ant registrars was not successful. 
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Several proposals for change in the opera- 
tions of the office of voier registrar failed to 
dtfar committee in |y83.Theseinclud?d bills 
rhat would have required the registrar's 
office to be open at least five days a week in 
any locality in which less than 80 percent of 
the voting age population is registered; that 
would have required extra night and Satur- 
day hours in the last month before the close 
of the registration books; and that would 
have reduced the registration cut-off date 
from thirty to twenty days before the 
election. 

Two perennial proposals, one to permit 
party designations on ballots and the other 
to permit voluntary registration by party 
preference, again failed in committee. A 
modest boost to parties was provided by a 
1982 decision that taxpayers may designate 
up to $2 of their income tax to a parly's 
central committee. (Public financing of stait- 
wideelections was introduced but was unsuc- 
cessful.) The 1982 session also approved a 
bill overruling any local city charter provi- 
sions and guaranteeing city council and 
mayoral candidates the right to be nomi- 
nated by a party, but the act was repealed in 
1983. Also of note is a 1982 act requiring 
independents and primary candidates for 
statewide office to demonstrate k minimal 
amount of statewide support. Such candi- 
dates now must obtain at least 200 petition 
signatures from each congressional district, 
in addition to meeting the overall require- 
ment of having petitions signed by one-half 
of I percent of the registered voters. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

Municipal-county relationships continue 
to be a major local government issue. The 
1983 session, expanding upon 1982 legisla- 
tion, gave a broad grant of power to locali- 
tiei for the voluntary settlement of issues 
involving annexation, iramunity, and transi- 
tion. An agreement now may include a wide 
variety of provisions for revenue and eco- 
nomic growth sharing, joint exercise of 
powers, servicc-related provisions, and 
waiver of specific annexation or immunity 
rights. A related bill allows two or more 
localities voluntarily to change their com- 
mon boundaries under much the same condi- 
tions. The 1983 Assembly also provided that 
w*ien a cuunty consolidates with all its 
towns, it may create special service tax 
districts in the newly created shires or 
boroughs, thus enabling the county to meet 
differential service demands. 

On the other hand, the General Assembly 
refused to change the basic annexation 
procedure, with several bills to require either 
an advisory or a binding referendum prior tr> 
annexation never reaching the floor. The 
Assembly did agree in 1983 that either the 
Commission on Local Government may 
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recommend or the court may award a 
greater or lesser area for imm'inity than a 
countyhas requested, thusparallelingannex- 
aiionprovisions.The annexation issueprom- 
!ses to be before future sessions of the 
General Assembly; a joint subcommittee 
was created in 1983 to study and evaluate the 
annexation laws. 

Another joint study subcommittee that 
had been considering whether local land use 
control powers: needed to be strengthened 
reported to the 1983 session. Its report stated 
that recent court decisions were consistent 
with the rules of interpretation givf ^ a 
presumption of validity to local zoning 
actions. The subcommittee recommended 
only modest language changes to emphasize 
that all purposes of zoning relevant to the 
particular case should be considered in draw- 
ing and applying zoning ordinances; the 
General Assembly concurred with those 
recommendations. 

Committees in each session defeated bills 
that would have allowed localities to require 
developers to pay a pro rata share of road 
construction cost occasioned by subdivision 
development, just as they now pay certain 
other costs such as sewers. Similarly unsuc- 
cessful in both sessions was a pr' al that 
would have extended local zonii ^ authority 
to state agencies, with provisions for an 
appeal reaching to the governor, who then 
could grant partial or total exemption. 

An area that drew a fair share of attention 
was the conversion of rental residential 
property to condominiums. A 1982 bill, 
presented as a way to relieve pressure on 
owners to convert and providing that rental 
property should be assessed at rental value 
rather than conversion potential, was 
passed. Efforts to write that provision into 
the constitution failed, however, as did a 
proposed amendment with a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach— namely, creating "multi- 
family rental ^-veiling- as a special land use 
category. A I9b2 law did provide that locali- 
ties cannot block condominiums by refusing 
to grant a variance, exception. »*ir use permit 
if the applicant can show that the nonconfor- 
mity will not be adversely affected by the 
conversion. The Assembly also took steps to 
ensure that more information will be pro- 
vided to residents of proposed condomin- 
ium conversion property, and it permitted 
some relocation expenses. 

The basic structure and powers of local 
government largely remained unchanged in 
1982-83. and a proposed study of Virginia's 
use of Dillon's Rule was rejected. Elected 
school boards, cither as" an option for all 
localities or only for certain Northern Vir- 
ginia jursidictions. once again failed to mus- 
ter sufficient support. 

The General Assembly was reluctant to 
extend any new taxing powers to localities. 
Among the bills. defeated in one or both 
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years were those proposing that any lo' 
be allowed to impose a transient occu, 
(room) tax; that any county be allowed to 
impose a meals tax (a couple were given 
sprxific authority) or a cigarette tax; and 
that any locality be able to levy a local sales 
tax of 2 percent. 

The Industrial Development and Revenue 
Bond Ac\ was rewritten in 1 983, primarily to 
make the purposes for which indur^ral 
revenue bonds may be issued conform with 
new federal provisions. Significantly, local 
governing bodies rather than industrial 
development authorities now will have the 
power and duty to give final approval to 
these revenue bond projects. The Urban 
Enterprise Act also was enacted in »i982. 
That act provides tax credits both to busi- 
nesses investing in impoverished areas and 
to certain poor individuals employed by 
such businesses. 



PUBLIC POLICY 

Crime, corrections, and judicial proce- 
dure traditiona. y generate a large amount 
cf legislative activity, and 1982-83 was no 
exception. Actions of the Assembly included 
increased penalties for the use of a firea* 
connection with various felony offen 
ban on the use of teflon-coated buiicts' 
(passed in 1983 after being killed in 1982); a 
ban on the advertisement and sale of so- 
called "look-alike" drugs ^1982); ^nd a ban 
on advertising or selling drug paraphernalia. 
Under a 1982 act. those convicted a third 
time for murder, robbery, or rape will nu be 
eligible for parole. A 1983 bill was passtd 
allowing the disclosure of the contents of 
wire-taps and derivative evidence that relate 
to a felony offense. 

Various proposals to change sentencing 
procedures were unsuccessful; these 
included bills that would have allowed 
judges rather than juries to set sentences in 
non-capital criminal cases or that would 
have bifurcated trials so that juries could be 
given more pre-sentencing information. The 
1983 session did give first approval to a 
proposed constitutional amendment that 
will allow the Commonwealth to appeal 
certain preliminary or prcjeopardy rulings in 
criminal cases. In 1982 the corrections laws 
underwent a general revision, which 
increased the powers of the Board of 
Corrections. 

Several changes in civil and domestic law 
were favorable to the interests of women. 
Laws enacted in 1 982 allow a court tog* 
divorce aw^rd based on an equitable 
sion of marital property; lo provide for ani 
equitable division of joint bank accounts in* 
divorce; and to provide that the surviving 
spouse rather than the decedant's children 
will come first in inheriting property if the 




deceased died without a will and there are no 
Tviving children of a previous marriage, 
.c waiting period for a "no-fault" divorce 
was reduced from one year to six months if 
there are no minor children and if a separa- 
tion agreement is in effect. 

Perhaps no issue received more coverage 
in 1983 than that of the appropriate legal 
Orinkingage. A bill Anally was adopted that 
raised the minimum age for on*prcmises 
consumption of beer andf rtain other bever- 
ages from eighteen to nineteen, thus making 
it the same as the off*premises age. (The 
House originally had insisted on an age of 
twenty-one for all alcoholic beverages.) 
Revocation of driver's licenses will be man- 
dated for violators, and an alcoholic safety 
training program is required for those under 
the age of nineteen who apply for a driver's 
license. The 1982 session also increased the 
penalties for drunk driving and mandated 
minimum jail sentences for repeated 
offenses. In a someWhM related area, the 
1982 session provided for annual ratherthan 
semiannual automobile inspections, while 
simultaneously making some of the stan- 
dards stricter; it also generally required the 
use of automobile restraint devices for chil- 
dren under the age of four. 

In education, the Standards of Quality 
again were revised in 1982. A related pro- 
tsal chat attracted attention but ultimately 
Jed was one to base promotion in grades 7 
through 1? nrictly on achievement. Another 
controversial action was the Assembly's vote 
to require a two-year probationary period 
for new teachers, a bill that the governor 
vetoed. Among the more emotionally 
charged issues was the right of parents to 
teach their children at home. No action was 
taken to chan ge the law, but the issue will be 
studied further during 1983. Also of note in 
higher education was the creation in 1983 of 
two new financial a j programs, one a merit- 
based scholarship ^ ogram and one a state 
supported work-study program. Controver- 
sial but unsuccessful were bills that would 
have denied entrance to higher education 
institutions to those students who havs 
failed to register for the draft and that would 
have disallowed income tax deductions for 
contributions to schools with racially dis- 
criminatury policies. 

In human services, the Assembly agreed 
to allow Medicaid funding for abortions 
where rape, incest, or certainty of a 
deformed fetus was involved, ^ut it rejected 
general funding for abortion. Passage of the 
Natural Death Act of 1983 marked the 
culmination of a long effort to pass such a 
law. It will allow terminally ill adults, or 
rtain other individuals designated to make 
; decision for them, to order that their 
lives not be prolonged by artificial means. 
Other laws that were adopted make it easier 
for foster parents to adopt a child for whom 
they are caring; require local welfare boards 
to provide protective and other in*home 
services to aged or infirmed persons; set 



uniform rate-setting j)rocedures for place- 
ment facilities for children; and create an 
interagency fund for placement of handi- 
capped children by social services or correc- 
tions agencies. 

The natural resources area produced sev- 
eral hfghly debated issues. Uranium explore- 
tion and mining was one, as the 1982 session 
adopted provisions for licensing and regula* 
tion of such activity but placed a morato- 
riunri on issuing licenses until 1983. The 1983 
session extended that moratorium and 
ordcrc a study of the costs and benefits of 
mining and milling specific sites in Pittsyl- 
vania County. A similar approach was taken 
on the issue of hazardous waste disposal. 
The 1982 Assembly by resolution placed a 
moratorium on both the issuance of pemiits 
for private off^site facilities and on the use of 
eminent domain by the state to acquire such 
sites until the Solid Waste Commission 
studies the siting issue. 

Another proposal generating attention 
'.'"as a coal slurry pipeline bill, whicJ would 
hrve allowed public service companies to 
use eminent domain to construct the pipe- 
'•"t£. The Assembly's response was to allo- 
cc'ie S200,000 to a study of the issue for 1 984. 
Other actions included extension of the 
Wetlands Act to include non-vegetated coas- 
tal areas, regulation of small-size strip min- 
ing operations, and revision of the oil and 
gas statutes to encourage maximum recov- 
ery of these resources. The "bottle bilP failed 
both in 1982 and 1983. That bill, aimed at 
cleaning up roadside litter, would have 
required refundable containers for beer and 
soft drinks. 

Among the Assembly's miscellaneous 
actions, the 18 percent limit on credit cards 
was removed; a new public procurement law 
was adopted; and twin trailers and longer 
and wider trucks will be permitted on inter- 
state and certain other highways. Rejected 
both years was a "comparative fault" bill, 
which would have allowed a person with 
some contributory negligence still to collect 
damages in a personal injury suit. Also 
rejected was a proposal to make Mauin 
Luther King's birthday, January 15, z state 
holiday, 

CONCLUSION 

Selecting the items to incluG^ in any 
summary of the actions of the Virginia 
General Assembly is a difficult task. Every 
action of tSc Assembly has its own consti- 
tuency, ana' t\\us every item considered has 
snnie significance. In addition, those items 
that seem most ne' :worthy and receive the 
most press attention during the session ulti- 
mately may have less impact than other bills 
that the legislature passes with relatively 
little controverty. This News Letter has 
sought to identify the major themes that 
emerged during the 1982-83 sessions, and to 
note *hose actions that are of the most 
genr interest. 



SUBJECT INDEX, VOLUME 59 

CRIMINAL JU;>TICE, COURTS, AND LAW 
ENFOi^CEMENT 

The Virginia Assembly on T Role of 
Adult Corrections within the Virginia Crimi* 
nalJustice System (no named author). Vol. 
59, no. 12 (August 19«3). 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
The Enterprise Zone Concept and Virginia's 
Urban Enterprise Zone Act, John C. Brown. 
VoL 59, no. 7 (March 1983). 

ELECTIONS-VOTING BEHAVIOR 

The 1982 Election for U.S. Senator in Vir- 

ginia, Larry Sabato. Vol. 59, no. 5 (January 

1983). 

The Voting h^ghts Act Amendments of 
1982, Timothy G. O'Rourke. Vol. 59, no. 6 
(February 1983). 

ENVIRONMENT-LAND USE 
Hazardous Waste Management in Virginia, 
Richard C. Collins and Elizabeth B. Waters. 
Vol. 59, no. 4 (December 1982). 

The RurU Renaissance and the Manage* 
ment of Virginia's Lands, Sandra S. Batie. 
Vol. 59, no. 2 (October 19S2). 

FINANCE-TAXATION 
State and Local Go'*ernment Finances in the 
Eighties, John L. Knapp. Vol. 59, no. 3 
(NoverrVcr 1982). 

HUMAN SERVICES 

Human Services in a Time oj Diminished 
Resources, Joseph L. Fisher. Vol. 59, no, 9 
(May 1983). 

STATE GOVERNMENT 
New Rules for Public Procurement in the 
Commonwealth, Clay L. Wirt and Paui N. 
Proto. Vol. 59, no. 8 (April 1983). 

Legislative Brjinch 

The 1981/1982 Reapportionment of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, John G. 
Schuitemiin and John 0. Selph. Vol. 59, no. 
10 (June 1983). 

TRANSPORTATION 

The Metrorail System: Its Impact on Vir* 
ginia, Jeremy F. Plant. Vol. 59, no. 1 (Sep- 
tember 1982). 

WOMEN'S ISSUES 

Family Composition in Virginia: Female* 
Headed Families, 1970-1980, Julia H. 
Martin and Donna J. Tolson. Vol. 59, no. 1 1 
(July 1983). 
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THE 350TH ANNIVERSARY OF JAMES CITY COUNTY 



In 1984 James City County will celebrate its 350th anniversary as one of the eight original counties in the United States. 

James City was founded in 1634, along with Accawmack, Charles City, Charles River, Elizabeth City, Henrico, Warrosquyoake, and 
Warwick River. During the county's anniversary year its local citizenry and citizens from across the state will engage in a discussion of the past, 
present, and future of those early counties, focusing particularly on James City. 

The Virginia Foundation for the Humanities and Public Policy is sponsoring nine community forums that will emphasize different aspects 
of the county's past and their relationship to the present. This grant from the Virginia Foundation will give county citizens, as well as all state 
residents, the opportunity to examine Virginia's proud past. The forums wi!l begin in April 1984 and continue through Augus*. 1984. The areas 
to be discu.<;sed are history, religion, archeology, ethnic heritage, environmental studies, and the future. 

Some of tne scholars who have agreed to prepare papers and participate in the forum are Noel Hume, chief archeologist for Colonial 
Williamsburg; William Kelso, resident archeologist for the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foundation; Parke Rouse, Jr., histonan; David 
Holmes, professor of religion. College of William and Mary; and John Hutchison, Department of Urban and Environmental Planning, 
University of Virginia. Th: scholarly papers will be published at the end of 1984. 

James City Co»:nty also is planning other events to celebrate its anniversary. Some of the items planned arc cultural events, essay contests, 
era! histor>' reports, and a big birthday party. A broadly representative Citizen's Advisory Committee will begin formulating other ideas in 
addition to planning these events. 

James City County is proud of the part it played in the beginning of local governments in the United States. By focusing on its heritage, 
local citizens can better understand the role local government has played in the development of the county. 



Editor's note: Since 1 987 will mark the 200th anniversary of the United States Constitution, the News Letter is carrying regularly in this space 
announcements of upcoming activities and publications on constitutional themes of interest to Virginians. Funding for this service has been 
provided in part by a grant from the Virginia Foundation for the Humanities and Public Policy. For further information on the 200th 
anniversary of the U.S. Constitution in Virginia, contact Timothy G. O'Rourke at the Institute of Government, 207 Minor Hall, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville 22903 or A. R Dick Howard at the Office of the Governor, Richmond 23219. 



Persons or institutions may be placed on the mailing list to receive copies of the News Letter by sending a written request to NewsLettfr, 207 
Minor Hall, University of Virginia^ Charlottesville, Virginia 22903, The complete mailing address should be printed or typed, and the Zip Code 
should be included. 
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The 1980s represent a challenging pe.iod 
for Virginia's state and local governments. 
During the previous two decades state and 
local government was a "growth industry" as 
its emptoyment rose by 5.6 percent annually, 
a faster rate than for any other major sector 
except services.' Federal aid mushroomed, 
and many new programs were undertaken. 
Currently, however, Virginia, along with 
other states, faces a Tiscal crunch." Thia 
News Letter reviews the causes of this 
problem, discusses factors that will affect 
Virginia's future financial condition, e^ alu- 
ates the major revenue options likely to be 
considered by state and local governments, 
and reviews some ways to increase pro due* 
tivity. 

THE FISCAL CRUNCH 

Six principal factors account for the fiscal 
crunch that thestatesand localities currently 
face. First, during the 1970s a reaction to the 
expansion of government occurred in many 
states. California's voters passed Proposi* 
tion 13, and many states followed suit with 
taxation or expenditure restrictions. Al* 
though Virginia has yet to adopt such 
restrictions; the fact that the General 
Assembly has considered them reflects a 
stringent attitude toward government ex* 
pansion. 

Second, the national and state economies 
have been weakened by two recessions; the 
first occurred in 1980, while the second 
started in 1981 and is still in progress. When 
the economy is weak, state and local 
governments soon feel the effects as the 

•Denvtd from dau Jupplwd by the Virginia Deranment of 
Labor and Industry. 

Autho**s note: Unleu otherwise noted, the statutics in 
this News Lcttersre from van'ous publications of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, including Governmental Finances 
(selected editions); Current Population Reports. Scries 
P«25. No. 796 (March 1979). using the series II B 
projection: and State Government Finances in J980. 



growth of tax receipts decreases and voters 
exhibit z heightened reluctance to approve 
higher taxes. The current recession has been 
particularly hard on governmental finances 
because it has included a rapid fall in the 
inflation rate. Lower inflation, paradoxical* 
ly, is a problem for governments since it may 
result in less tax revenue than anticipated. 
This occurs because most tax bases arc 
denominated in current dollars, which grow 
at a slower rate when the inflation rate 
declines. Moreover, certain revenue sources 
that benefit from high inflation— such as the 
state individual income tax, which is 
characterized by a "bracket creep" that 
pushes taxpayers into higher brackets even 
when their real incomes have not grown — 
produce lower revenues when the inflation 
rate falls. 

Third, federal aid to state and local 
governments has been reduced significantly, 
a fact that will be discussed more fully in the 
next section. 

Fourth, state and local government 
borrowing has become more difficult. High 
interest rates have increased the cost of 
borrowing. In addition, the near bankruptcy 
of New York City, changes in federal tax 
law. and a large expansion in municipal 
bond offerings tocover home mortgages and 
commercial developments have diminished 
the relative advantage, and therefore the 
attractiveness, of tax-free state and local 
government bonds. 



Fifth, the Federal Economic Recovery 
Tax Act of 1981 (ERTA) has caused reduced 
revenues in those states like Virginia that 
closely tie the state individual income tax. 
corporate income tax. and estate tax to 
federal tax bases. Even though the General 
Assembly enacted legislation in 1982 to 
counteract the federal tax act's effect in 
Virginia, the Virginia Department of Taxa- 
tion estimates that the revenue shortfall in 
the state as a result of ERTA will be $70.6 
million in the 1982-84 biennium. Thefederal 
tax increase enacted in 1982. the Tax Equity 
and Fiscal Responsibility Act. will restore 
only a small portion of the previous cut. 

Sixth, in recent years there has been a 
growing public awareness that the nation's 
infrastructure is in a condition of decay. 
Infrastructure is a term used to describe 
public capital structures, such as buildings, 
roads, bridges, and sewer systems. Faced by 
tight budgets, governments often have 
adjusted those budgets by reducing capital 
outlays, which typically have been the target 
for budget paring since they lack the strong 
political constituencies that argue against 
cuts in current outlays. Capital spending also 
has been discouraged by high interest rates, 
reduced federal funding, and, in the case of 
highways, slow growth of tax revenue. While 
the full dimensions of the plight of state and 
local government.^ in Virginia are not 
known, conditions do appear to be better 
than in those states with large, old industrial 



In 1987 Virginia and the nation will mi the 200th anniversary of the United States 
Constitution, which was drafted at the Philadelphia Convention in 1787. Because of the 
substantial contribution of Virginia to the writing and subsequent development of the 
Constitution, the commemoration holds special significance for citizens of the 
Commonwealth. 

Over the next several years— during the decade of the Constitution— the commemora- 
tion of the constitutional founding will provide occasion for a variety of programs to 
promote a wider understanding of the history and prinwiples of American democracy. In 
order to facilitate the exchange of information about upcoming activities related to the 
constitutional commemoration, the Institute, beginning with the January 1983 News 
Letter, will issue a monthly supplement that will list Constitution-related projects and 
publications of interest to Virginians. 

If you have information to be included in this supplement, or questions about the 200ih 
anniversary of the Constitution, please contact Timothy 0*Rourke at the Institute of 
Government (804/924-3396). 
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^f5^r . ^*<-'venhcless. aggregate data on 
Virginia state and local government capita! 
outlays show that they have been falling as a 
percentage of direct general expenditures. In 
1970-71. capital outlays accounted for 23.0 
percent of total outlays: by 1975-76 their 
share had fallen to 19.3 percent.and in 1980- 
81 it was down to 15.4 percent. 

In general, state and local governments 
have responded to the current fiscaJ crunch 
by cutting back on services, emphasizing 
methods to increase productivity, and 
searching for new sources of revenue. 

Fim-RE FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 

In order to determine what revenue 
changes are likely in Virginia, it is necessary 
to consider the impact of federal aid. 
demographic changes, and the economy on 
the Commonwealth's future financial situa- 
tion. 

Federal Aid. The Reagan Administration, 
under its version of "New Federalism." has 
made significant reductions in federal aid to 
state and local governments. To understand 
the impact of these budget cuts, a review of 
the development of the federal grant-in-aid 
system is helpful. 

Beginning with President Johnson's Great 
Society programs in the mid-1960s, a large 
increase occurred in both the number and 
dollar amount of federal grant programs. As 
the size and complexity of federal aid 
programs grew, there were calls for simplifi- 
cation. President Nixon inaugurated a "New 
'-ederalism*' that favored block grants and 
instituted general revenue sharing. State and 
local governments received more money 
with fewer strings. 

Meanwhile, federal aid programs con- 
tinued to proliferate, and many of them were 
criticized for ineffectiveness and waste. By 
1977-78 federal aid accounted for 23 cents 
out of every dollar received by Virginia's 
state and local governments, versus 16 cents 
in 1962-63. At the state level, much of the 
federal aid was for education and welfare; 
the stales also were beneficiaries of general 
revenue sharing. A significant portion of the 
federal funds received by the states repres- 
ented "pass-through aid"— funds that ulti- 
mately were distributed in the form of state 
aid to local governments. Local govern- 
ments also received .large injections of 
federal aid directly, such as dollars for 
community development and sewerage 
systems, anti-recession aid, and general 
revenue sharing. 

In its last years the Carter Administration 
slowed the growth of grants by reducing 
those connected with anti-recession policy 
and by exercising overall budget restraint. 
As a consequence, by 1 980-8 1 the federal aid 
received by Virginia's state and local 
governments had dropped slightly, to 22 
cents out of each dollar. 

Now the Reagan Administration has 
eliminated general revenue sharing for the 
states and reduced funding for many 
programs. The Reagan plan seeks to give 
stales and local governments more control 
over a reduced amount of total aid. On a 
philosophical level, aid is reduced because of 
a preference for leaving taxing and spending 
^ 'lecisions to lower levels of government. On a 
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more pragmatic level, aid is reduced because 
the Reagan Administration has assigned 
higher priorities to defense and to transfer 
programs such as Social Security. The 
proposed cuts are quite large— the current 
budget forecasts not only that federal grants- 
in-aid will decline in dollar amount, but also 
that state and local government aid as a 
percentage of domestic outlays will drop 
from 19.5 percent in 1980-81 to an estimated 
14.8 percent in 1984-85.2 

As part of his "New Federalism" President 
Reagan proposed in his 1982 State-of-the- 
Union address that the federal government 
take over full funding of the health program 
for the poor (Medicaid) in exchange for a 
state takeover of food stamps and Aid to 
Families with E)cpendent Children (AFDC). 
In addition, the president has called for 
giving the states control of forty federal 
grant programs over a ten-year period, to be 
paid for by a federal trust fund. Under this 
proposal, the trust fund would be phased out 
by 1991. and the states then would become 
responsible for the financing of the pro- 
grams. These proposals have made little 
political headway because n.any states have 
concluded they would be net losers. How- 
ever, the Congress eventually could pass 
some type of program that would impose 
additional burdens on the states. In view of 
these developments, it is not surprising that 
most observers of state and local govern- 
ment finances agree with the statement that 
"... at the very least, the future of federal 
support, for state and local services looks 
bleak."^ 

Mitigating this somber outlook is evi- 
dence that Virginia does not receive a net 
benefit from federal aid. According to 
estimates by the Tax Foundation (published 
in the Hay 1982 issuer of its Monthly Tax 
Features), Virginia was one of twenty-two 
states that in 1980-81 paid more in federal" 
taxes to fund federal grantsrin-aid than it " 
received under such programs. Virginia 
■ residents paid S2. 1 billion in federal taxes for 
grants, while their state and local govern- 
ments received SI.9 billion in aid. Thus, for 
every SI. 00 received, Virginia paid SI. 13. 
Assuming that the aid that has been cut 
would have been financsd with higher taxes 
(rather than with cuts in other federal 
programs), then each $1.00 of additional 
federal aid for Virginia would have required 
SI. 13 more in taxes from Virginia. This 
analysis, while somewhat theoretical and 
based on crude data, does underline the fact 
that federal aid must be financed; therefore, 
when aid is reduced, the financing burden 
also is reduced. 

Demographic Changes. Although Virgin- 
ia*s overali population growth in the 1980s is 
forecast to be close to "the 15 percent 
experienced in the 1970s, the age composi- 
tion is expected to change dramatically. 

A relatively small number of births in 
recent years, combined with expected low 
fertility in the future, will cause a drop in the 
share of population represented by persons 
under twenty-five. In 1 980 that group's share 

^U.S. Office of M»ni|«mcni ind Budiet. FtdtretAldto Sieit 
and Local Govtrnrntnts. Sptaet Anahsii H, The Budgei o/ihe 
Cfniud Stales Go\ernmem. im (Wiihington. D.C.. U.S. 
Covernmeni Prmling Offict. 1982). p. 17. 

•Norrrun Wjileer and Divid L Chicobe. <di . Fmenctng Sieie 
and Local Governments In the 1930s (Cambridtt. Mail.. 
Oclj{cjchUger. Cunn A. Ham. Publiiher*. Inc.. 1980, p. xxv 
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was 42 percent: by 1990. its share is forecast 
to be only 37 percent. ReHecting those 
changes, the State Department of Education 
forecasts that public school enrollment will 
decline every school year until 1989-90. I- 
addition, the State Council of High 
Education foresees only modest increases in 
enrollment at four-year institutions of higher 
education and community colleges. 

Reductions in school enrollment anc i 
slow growth in college enrollment may 
remove some of the fiscal pressure on state 
and local governments, since education is 
their most costly single function, absorbing 
thirty-nine cents out of every dollar of their 
direct general expenditures. As one observer 
has noted, *The demographics are working 
against the federal budget, yet are working 
for the states in their principal expenditure 
area— education."* Whether or not the lower 
enrollments actually will bring about a 
reduction in outlays, however, depends upon 
how governments manage their resources. A 
reluctance to close school facilities and to lay 
off staff will result in higher costs per pupil 
and nullify much of the saving from lower 
enrollment. 

The Economy. In large part, the future 
financial strength of Virginia's state and 
local governments will depend on the 
strength of the state's economy. The 1980s 
have not begun auspiciously and, given the 
current recession, optimism is now a scarce 
commodity. Nevertheless, if a slow-paced 
expansion occurs fairly soon, if federal 
deficits are brought under control, and if 
monetary policy does not become inflatior 
ary, then the prospects for long-ten. 
economic growth are fairly good. According 
to one series of regional projections, 
however, the Virginia economy, as mea- 
sured by constant dollar personal income, 
will grow at a siower average annual rate (4.0 
percent) from 1978 to 1990 than it did from 
1969 to 1978 (4.6 percent).^ Based on this 
fragmentary evidence, it appears prudent to 
assume that Virginia's state and local 
governments will be operating in a favor- 
able, but not buoyant, economic environ- 
ment. If additional revenue is desired 
because of reductions in federal aid or for 
other reasons, that revenue probably will not 
be forthcoming merely because of economic 
growth. Therefore, new taxes or higher tax 
rates may have to be considered. 



MAJOR REVENUE OPTIONS 

. Before examining possible revenue op- 
tions, a brief discussion of Virginia's current 
tax burden is desirable. 

Tax Burden. When Virginia's tax effoit is 
measured by the most common standards of 
measurement— taxes per capita and taxes 
per SI, 000 of personal income— the results 
show that the state has a relatively low tax 
burden. In 1980-81, per capita stateandloc 
taxes were S946, a figure that was 88 percen. 
ofthe national average. Measured in relation 
to personal income, taxes in Virginia 

•Donald Harder. "BaUncing the Federal Budfei; The Inter- 
govtrnmetJtalCtiuaHy and Opportunuy.- in Walter and Chicoine. 
cdi.. Ftneneing State and Local Govemmtnis. p. 218. 

>U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Economic Aiuly«ii. 
I9S0 OBER BEA Regional Projections, Vol I ( Waih.ntton. D C. 
U.S. Government Prinlmf Office, 1981). p. 144. 
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amounted to SlOO per $L000 of income, or 
88 percent of the U.S. average. 

So me fiscal analysts criticize the preceding 
measures of burden because they do not 
djust for interstate variation in tax bases 
.id the ability to shift taxes to nonresidents 
through so-called **tax exporting.** In re- 
sponse to these criticisms the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions has developed a tax effort index. Tax 
effort is defined as the ratio of tax collections 
to tax capacity. Tax capacity is derived by 
multiplying the relevant tax base by the 
national average rate— the "representative*' 
rate. Virginia's state and local tax effort 
index in 1980 was 88 percent of the national 
average, the same result as provided by the 
traditional measures of burden.* The Com- 
monwealth's tax effort was below the 
national average mainly because of Virgin- 
ia's relatively low property and consumption 
taxes. Among adjoining states, Maryland, 
with a tax effort at 109 percent of the 
national average, exceeded Virginia's effort 
by a large margin; North Carolina, at 97 
percent, was also higher. The tax effort by 
Kentucky was similar to that of Virginia, 
while the effort indexes for Tennessee and 
West Virginia were lower. 

Major State Government Revenue 
Options. The Commonwealth's most likely 
source of additional tax revenue is the 
individual income tax. That tax now raises 
over SI. 2 billion per year and is the state's 
most important single tax. The simplest way 
o increase its yield would be either a 
percentage surtax on top of present tax 
liability or the creation of new, higher rate 
brackets in place of the current maximum 
rate of 5.75 percent on taxable income over 
$12,000. Neither approach, however, would 
correct some fundamental problems that 
have developed because inflation has dis- 
torted the tax brackets, exemptions, and 
maximum standard deduction since they 
were last changed ten years ago. 

A preferred approach would be to 
restructure the tax at the same time that any 
changes were made to increase the revenues 
produced. The aim of any restructu-^^ig 
should be to remove persons with poverty 
incomes from the tax base and to immunize 
the income tax from the distorting effects of 
inflation. Moreover, if a progressive income 
tax is retained, consideration should be 
given to making the br4ckcts more consis- 
tent with the current distribution of income. 
As tax brackets are now structured, the 
average taxpayer is subject to the highest 
rate on part of his taxable income.^ 

Another possible source of revenue is the 
sales lax. The current rate for the state 
portion of the sales tax is 3 percent. If that 
rate were increased by one percentage point, 
the yield would increase by roughly one- 
third. Virginia's combined state-local rate 
then would become 5 percent, a rate equal to 
or less than that in the District of Columbia 
and in all adjoining stales except North 
Carolina. An alternative would be to expand 



•Advtiofy Comcntsston on Inierioverntntnul Keliitons. Tax 
Cepeatv of the Ft/tv States Supplement: 1930 Estimates (June 
1982). p. 19. 

'Btkcd on unpublished data from the Vtrginta Depanmcnt of 
laKaiion fortixyejr l9S0.(heRiostreccntyearforwhKhdauare 
"ivailablc. 



the base to include selected services such as 
auto repair and haircuts—an action that 
would increase revenue by about 10 percent. 
The present exclusion of selected services 
seems illogical. For instance, a person who 
has his car repaired wants it to run properly, 
and the nontaxed labor services contribute 
to that goal just as do any taxed parts that 
are installed. Consequently, the entire bill, 
rather than just a portion, should be subject 
to th: sales tax. The state's recent adoption 
of a 3 percent wholesale sales tax on motor 
fuel and an increase in license and registra- 
tion fees on autos and trucks probably 
precludes a major tax increase in motor 
vehicle taxes, at least for a few years. 

Changes in the corporate income tax often 
ar^ considered in conjunction with the 
individual income tax, and a major increase 
in the state's individual income tax probably 
would create pressure to increase the 
corporate tax. However, the analogy be- 
tween corporate incomes and individual 
incomes is a forced one since the size of a 
corporation's income discloses nothing 
about the income of its individual stock- 
holders, many of whom may have only 
moderate incomes. Furthermore, taxation 
of corporate income, to the extent that those 
taxes are borne by the owners, constitutes 
double taxation of individual Income. 

On a more pragmatic level cht Common- 
wealth must be careful to keep itsu/ burden 
competitive with those nearby states with 
which it vies for industrial development. 
Although studies of those factors that 
influence industrial location generally ex- 
clude taxes as a major factor, nevertheless 
taxes are higlily visible and often are 
considered to be a barometer of community 
attitudes toward business. One recent study 
indicates that Virginia's state and local tax 
bill for a hypothetical corporation is 3 
percent lower than the combined average for 
the states in Virginia's competitive region 
(which includes, in addition to Virginia, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carol- 
ina, South Carolina, and Tennessee).* If 
Virginia raised its corporate rate from 6 
percent to 7 percent, this advantage would be 
converted to a handicap. Furthermore, 
Virginia then would hav.: a higher corporate 
tax rate than all of the other states in the 
region except Maryland.^ 

Another significant source of revenue for 
the state government is user charges— 
mainly from college tuition and fees and 
hospital charges. During the 1980s, major 
increases will occur in tuition: in the 1982-84 
bienniuni, state four-yenr institutions and 
community colleges are being required to 
increase tuitions so that they will cover a 
larger proportion of current educational 
costs. Such actions may be precursors of 
more increases. Although other types of user 
charges pale in comparison to earnings from 
colleges and hospitals, they are large in 
absolute amount. For example, in 1980-81 
state highway toll facilities raised $29.8 
million and state parks collected $1.9 
million. It is quite likely that all types of user 



•Hewy M. W4fe. -Taxes on Manufaciurtw: Virginia and 
Compeui! X Suiei" (iheiii lubmiiied lo the American Economic 
Developmenc Council. 1981). p. 19. 

•Vifjin'u Division of Indusirial Development "How the 
Viffinw Economy Compare*- (September 1981), p, JO. 



charges will receive increased emphasis [n 
the 1980s, not only because of their revenue 
potential, but also because charges tend to 
reduce demand. 

Major Local Government Revenue 
Options. The real property tax will conNnue 
to be the major source of revenuJ for 
Virginia's local governments in the 1080s. 
However, its share is likely to fall as other 
taxes and user charges grow faster. 

Growth in property tax revenue is likely to 
be sluggish for several reason: First of all, 
the residential speculative boom appears to 
be over. In addition, farm real estate values, 
under pressure due to weak agricultural 
markets, are unlikely to match their recent 
increases. From 1970 to 1981, the average 
value per acre of Virginia's farm land and 
buildings rose every year, and the average 
annual growth rate was 12.8 percent. In 
1982, in contrast, the price dropped 3.7 
percent.'^ These changes affecting residen- 
tial and farm values will slow the growth in 
assessed values and may require explicit tax 
increases to achieve desired revenue gains. 
This would be in sharp contrast to the 1970s, 
when effective tax rates declined. (In 1971 
the average city-county tax rate per SlOO of 
true value was $1.06; by 1980, it was only 
$0.81.)" 

The existence of use-value taxation, an 
option that has been adopted by the majority 
of counties and some cities, also may slow 
the growth of property tax revenue. Use- 
value taxation shifts tax burdens to the 
owners of noneligible property. Since many 
taxpayers are not eligible for the tax relief 
that this option provides, the existence of 
use-value taxation may serve as a damper on 
voters' acceptance of general tax increases. - 
Finally, sluggish demand for utility services 
may slow the growth of the public service 
corporation property tax base. 

Local revenue from the personal property 
tax also is unlikely to grow rapidly. A major 
component of this tax base is motor vehicles. 
Because of high purchase prices and fuel 
costs, consumers are electing to keep cars 
longer and to buy fewer, less elaborate 
vehicles— trends that have restrained the 
growth of the personal property tax base. 

The local option sales tax of 1 percent 
already has been adopted by all cities and 
counti^^: and without state legislation, 
localities cannot increase their revenue from 
that source. The General Assembly could 
empower the localities to raise the local tax 
another percentage point— a step *hat 
effectively would preclude a higher state 
sales tax. If the state sales tax were expanded 
to include selected services, as previously 
mentioned, local governments also would 
benefit because their 1 percent local option 
tax would apply to a broader base. How 
much each locality might gain would depend 
upon the relative importance of repairs and 
other selected services in the locality. 

Consumer utility taxes could be an 
important source of additional local revenue 
if the General Assembly rescinded the 



'•U S. Depifiment of Agriculture, Economic Reiearch Service. 
ram Real Estate Market Developments, C0*87(July 1 982). p. 14 

••Vir<inj4 Dep^rjmeni of Taxation, Virgtma Assessment/ Sales 
Rath Study (\91 1 arul 1980 editioni). 
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current fixed dollar limits on the amount of 
tax per montlj. Permission to tax at a lower 
rate, but without a maximum tax. would 
allow this revenue to grow at the same pace 
as utility receipts. 

A major new source of revenue would be a 
local **piggy-back'' individual income tax. In 
.Marv'land. where such a tax has been 
employed, the local tax is a percentage of the 
taxpayer's state income tax. The tax is 
collected by the state department of taxation 
and is returned to the resident county of each 
t^,xp?yer- A piggy-back income tax in 
Virginia would represent a major change in 
state-local finance since the income tax 
traditionally has been reserved for state use. 

In 1982-83 Fairfax County anticipates 
revenues of some $110,000 from Pac-Man 
and other video games located in some of its 
public facilities.*^ This illustrates Ihe diver- 
sity of sources that constitute local service or 
user charges. In 1980-81 Virginia's local 
governments earned a total of S447 million 
from these service charges; the most impor- 
tant sources of this revenue include public 
works, education, public transportation, 
hospitals, and parks and recreation. In the 
1980s local governments are likely to make 
heavier use of service charges, in terms of 
both higher charges for services now being 
priced and new charges for some services 
thai noA- are provided free. Publicly owned 
bus systems, for example, will be forced to 
use the fare box for a larger proportion of 
their operating expenses. In the 1970s, the 
ratio of revenue to cost for bus systems in 
Viri:inia dropped sharply; the median ratio 
fell from 80 percent in 1973-74 to41 percent 

'■'Waff Sirra JoLmah Sept. 16. 1982, 



in 1 979-80. As federal aid is phased out and 
local gov ernments face stringent budgets, 
the proportion of costs covered by fares will 
have to increase. 

RAISING PRODUCTIVITY 

State and^ local governments, like the 
private sector* are being forced toemphasize 
increases in productivity as one way to 
counter the effects of the current recession. 
Gains in productivity come from a myriad of 
small decisions and policies and therefore 
ctnnot be capsuled into one program. 
Nevertheless, six approaches are recom- 
mended: (I) increase employee motivation; 
(2) redesign or modify operational proce- 
dures; (3) restructure organizational 
arrangements; (4) develop new or adapt 
existing technology; (5) upgrade general 
management skills; and (6) improve mea- 
surement of services. To bring about such 
changes, everyone involved in the political 
process— voters, elected officials, adminis- 
trators, and public employees— will have to 
exhibit flexibility in adapting to new proce- 
dures. 

SUMMARY 

Virginia state and local governments are 
involved in a fiscal crunch {hat is likely to 
continue for many years as federal aid is 
reduced and voters resist tax increases. On 
the bright side, a good possibility exists that 
the national and state economies will show 

"VjfjinU Depinmeni of Trawporution and Hifhwayj. 
yirgmic SioievUe TrOtuit Siatutkal Dato(Apnl 1977). p. I7.ind 
Public Transportation M J'tfjrmitf (Novtmbc 1981). p. 21. 

'*Th» list Wat uktn from aa undated recent pubtiuiion by the 
U.S. Depanroeoi of Houtinf and Urbin Development, tttkd 
"Productivity Improvement and Suie and Local Government," 



Strong, though not spectacular, rfal growth 
later in the eighties. Also, because of changes 
in the age structure of the population, there 
will be fewer students to educate. 

Although many of the federal aid cuts w 
not be replaced entirely by .-state and local 
government spending, there will be pressure 
for at least partial assumption. By national 
standards, the tax effort in Virginia is not 
high; therefore, if the electorate is willing, 
selected tax increases would be possible. Any 
proposed tax increases should be carefully 
considered, however, in order to avoid 
destroying Virginia's current favorable 
competitive position in regard to business 
taxes. 

The most likely additional sources of 
revenue at the state level are the individual 
income tax and the sales tax. At the local 
level, real property taxes couid btj increased, 
or the localities could obtain statutory 
authority to impose either a higher sales tax 
or a piggy-back income tax. Both state and 
local levels of government will make greater 
use of service charges. Equity is unlikely to 
be a central concern of tax policy. When 
finances are tight, equity considerations 
generally take a back siat. Nevertheless, if 
the individual income tax is increased, it also 
will be possible simultaneously to make it 
more equitable through such measures as 
mdexing and the adjustment of exemptions, 
deductions, and rate brackets to conform 
with the present-day distribution of income. 

State and local government is no longer' 
**growth industry.** Governmental financi 
conditions in the eighties will require that the 
Commonwealth and its localities use their 
resources carefully and jilacc a renewed 
emphasis on increasing productivity, to gain 
the maximum benefits from those resources. 



rn^rihJ^f ^^^'T^'"' ^f^' f^''^^ ^^correctfy indicated (page I) that during the 1983 fiscal year the Commonwealih would 
^<^^^r}byte general re 

adrmnistraiive co::s (not operating costs): ail funds provided by the Commonwealth are deposited in a separate trust fund Jrom which 
Z^rZ^/f!^!^^^^^^^ 

correct 1} titled Northern Virginia Heritage. —The Editors 
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F - VIRGINIA STATE & LOCAL TAXES 



USING SECTION F - Plans & Ideas, Additional Resources 
TAXES ARE POLITICS - Student Worksheets 
What Services Should Government Provide? 
Thresholds of Government Action - Advanced Student Activity 
(University of Virginia Institute of Government News 
Letter: Human Services in a Time of Diminished Resources) 
Teacher Resources: Virginia's Future Population 
Student Worksheet - Population Change & Virginia's Future 

Charts on Population Projections (for transparencies) 
Teacher Resources: Female-Headed Families 
Student Worksheet - Female-Headed Families 

(UVA News Letter: Family Composition in Virginia) 
Loopholes, Deductions, Who Pays How Much? 
VIRGINIA TAXES - Information & Student Worksheets 
Virginia Taxes - 1984 list 

Tax Legislation - 1970 - 1983 - Worksheet and List 

Virginia's Fiscal Crunch of the 1980s 

What Do You Think About Virginia's Tobacco Tax? 
EVALUATING TAXES AND PROPOSED CHANGES 

Criteria to Evaluate Taxes & Chart to fill in 

Virginia Income Tax & Proposed Changes 
(UVA News Letter: Reform of the Virginia Income Tax) 

Virginia Sales Tax & Proposed Changes 
(UVA News Letter: The Virginia Retail Sales Tax) 

Tax/Expenditure Limitations: Useful in Virginia? 

Charts: Virginia Revenues & Appropriations, 1970 - 1982 
LOCAL TAXES IN VIRGINIA - Charts 
VOCABULARY 

CHARTS: How does Virginia compare with other states? 
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USING SECTION F - PLANS & IDEAS 

Note: The News Letter included in Section E: "Virginia 
State & Local Finances in the Eighties," is particularly 
useful as background for this section as well. It is the 
source for "The Revenue Crunch of the 1980s," 

pttJnHoJT ""11 T^'^^^IJ^i'' greatest contributions to responsible citizenship 
T. lftl J.^^'''' 'J"''!^*' ^"'^ dispassionate management of 

T„L ! of taxes. Emotional responses are easy to generate around Federal 
Income Tax time April 15th), but the real trick is to use that emotional 
energy for a rational look at the whole subject of taxes. emoiionai 

that "«thpw«'f^hr'' ' favorite topic of conversation , and talk about services 
Irl.^ government) ought to provide is almost as common. One of the 

great chalenges of the government course is to put these glib generalizations 
together in cost-benefit and/or cause-and-eff ect relationships. Local 
government, the state, and the nation cannot provide services without paying 
for them — and the paying must come from taxes on wealth, incor/e or 
consumption, now or (by borrowing) in the future. 

h,+,^"m°'"^^*^ ^"'^ politicians disagree on the interpretation of economic 

iim?;oH ^r'"''^''^'!!''/'^'^'"^' P''^"* ''^''^^^ ^^'^ information, sometimes 

1 m ted or assembled to support their ideological bias. A resourceful teacher 

5j]ti^?irJ It 1^°^°"* for opposing data to demonstrate that credible-looking 
statistics can be generated to prove almost any idea. (In 1984, I.RS data on 

^"^/f " was being used to prove that the Reagan-Kemp-Roth-Laffer 
nnrnJlt/ BCOHomic policy had been correct, and to prove that it* had been 
The numbers can be explained different ways, and lead to different 
conclusions.) Many, perhaps most, students can learn valuable questioning 
Skills by comparing what politicians do with the numbers. 

Thp ;^o;t "Why don't they...." ideas result in p olitical or hndget problems . 
Tne Classic example of opening the gym for extra hours each evening might cost 

Jrin^r!;.%nr ^"^"''3"" company may require that an employee 

be in charge not a volunteer), extra insurance, maintenance, and janitorial 
?h«cl"' ^'^f^ll' feat during cold months, and perhaps police protection for 
those around the building after dark. Of course, the neighbors may also 

Sr^wf .^'^^ ^r^!^''^ ^"'^ Significant elements of reality can 

be ntroduced into most discussions by including community values (i.e. 

finaJJial ^ost'data" ' ^"PPO''* and opposition, and 

National, state, and local governments are covered by the Freedom of 
Information Act which requires them to provide detailed budgets and program 
descriptions that would help questioning student? learn more about the items 
JhfnlfJ+r^ their research, and broaden their awareness to 

the politics of decision-making. Assign students to investigate both the 
pro" and "con" positions. Find local mentors such as service groups 
legislators, interested parents, or other citizens, who will h-^i-^ c+.-Mnn+g 

c^hl?'^!-''-"*^°"^ ^"'^ '''r^'^* ^^^"^ *° officials who could respond. ■'(Some" 
school divisions may require clearance by the principal before outside 
assistance is invited, check before you proceed.) 
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Since about 20% of our citizens work for government (local, state, or 
national) in the services that are paid for from taxes, there also may be some 
career choices that come to light in the course of the study. 

These materials on taxes may be used 

# separately or together 

#in conjunction with the textbook, "By the Good People of Virginia.." 

by Cline and Fleming 
#as part of a unit on economics - relating specific Virginia state and 

local materials to the national economy 

# as a cornerstone for units on state and local government 

# in current events study of budgets and services 

4P as changes are discussed in Virginia's income tax and sales tax, or 

# in conjunction with many items in Section B. What parts of Virginia 

would be affected by which taxes? 

# in conjunction with Section U and E. Which campaigns, which 

legislators, and which bills would be of interest or be opposed by 
which parts of the state? 

# Also, some segments are self-contained and could be handy for 1 to 3-day 

fill-ins. 

Also included in this resource unit is comparative information on taxes in 
other states, since any significant differences between our taxes and our 
neighbors' will have an impact on the state's business, and since this 
information is needed to answer citizen questions about how we rank. 

Section F includes worksheets designed to stimulate student research, thought, 
and class discussion. Worksheets should be given out a week, or most of a 
week, in advance and input from parents, friends, and acquaintances should be 
encouraged. Grade on the quality, complexity and discrimination of concepts, 
and range of ideas on ths worksheet or contributed to class discussion. If 
you think your students need some ideas for starters, discuss the quertions 
briefly before you give out the sheets. (Encourage careful listening!) 

The theme, "Taxes are Politics," emphasizes that taxe^ and tax rates only make 
sense in the context of their political constituencies. Worksheet F 7-10, 
"What Services Should Government Provide?" amplifies the questions from 
Citizen Power (C 7). (If your students have kept those papers, they can be 
used as starters.) Remember the videotape "Get Involved in State Government," 
available through the Department of Education, that shows Virginia government 
services (See A 17 for details) ~ it will be very useful to remind students 
of the variety of services provided by the state. The next set of blanks 
calls for decisions on which level of government should provide each service. 
Encourage students to define a logic of local, state, or national funding, 
rather than merely re-stating the current level. Use questions that point out 
the arbitrary nature of political boundary lines or their irrelevance to the 
service or problem (i.e., water quality and pollution are better tackled by 
river basins or regions). Note ; This is a general tax worksheet — 

include national, state, and 'iocal taxes and services. Most of a class period 
should be reserved for the discussion, and students might keep the list handy 
for additions as the course progresses. Advanced classes or students who are 
particularly astute may enjoy the exercise on the following page. Establishing 
the Threshold of Government Action on these same issues 
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fgpulation C hange and Virginig's Future . Since populations age and change 
their demands on government, i -vices and budgets will need to be adjusted in 
the coming decades. Four full-size pyramid charts are included — to make 
transparencies. Teachers will find the charts simpler to explain if they keep 
reasonably close to the descriptions on the worksheets OR rewrite them to suit 
their own choice of words. Emphasize that the charts are based on DercentaaP<; 
of the total population in ea ch census. The growth of over a half a million 
people in ecch decade might no t be obvious and mioht lead students to think 
that certain age groups are actually shrinking in number in a given decade 
Use these charts to develop student discussion and speculations Lbout changes 
mainly growth) in services and budgets. These projections are an extension 
into the future for the population study in Sections B & D of this notebook. 
They also might be useful in the discussion of special interest groups and 
legislation in Section E. 

The case study materials on "Family Composition in Virginia: Female-Headed 
Families, 1970-80." will lend a new dimension to class discussion. Use the 
student worksheet, along with transparencies of the maps, particularly if your 
area is one that is experiencing a high rate of increase in female-headed 
families, if the problem is in the news, or if you think your students should 
be acquainted with the facts of budgetary life in other areas. You might also 
use the News Letter for a student report, or share additional information some 
other way with the class. More ideas: see the yellow teacher ideas page. 

"DEDUCTIONS? LOOPHOLES? WHO PAYS HOW MUCH?" injects public policy into tax 
questions by asking what activities or values should be encouraged or 
subsidized by deductions? No extra preparation should be necessary for most 
students and classes. The following page contains 0MB data on federal tax 
subsidies, but since Virginia forms use the federal "Taxable Income" figure 
most of the tax benefits apply to the Virginia system as well. 

The material on "Changes Proposed in Virginia's Income Tax" includes data on 
some of the "flat tax" proposals suggested which eliminate deductions and 
loop-holes. If there is interest in the "flat tax" issue in your community 
you might want to invite an advocate to discuss the idea in your classes. ' 

The page, "Virginia's Fiscal Crunch of the ISBOs," includes data and 
discussion questions from the News Letter by John Knapp, "Virginia State & 
Local Government Finances in the 1980s." This News Letter is in section E. 

"Criteria to Evaluate Taxes" includes a chart for students to fill in. 
Discuss the types of taxes and tax impacts summarized on the front of the 
sheet. Some classes may be economically sophisticated enough to tackle this 
chart without class discussion ~ most may require a preparatory discussion to 
sort out the vocabulary and concepts. These are standard terms available in 
other texts and materials. Also see Vocabulary, F 63-64. 

Make extra copies of the charts and suggest th=it students help each other to 
read the figures correctly. If there are parts of this material that are not 
clear to you, ask for he/p from local tax officials — before the activity is 
assigned. You might find officials willing to visit the class and answer 
questions. Many of them enjoy describing the materials they produce and work 
with in their jobs. This would be particularly useful after students have 
done some work on taxes, so the questions can be more specific. 
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Additional Materials and Resources 



Virginia is part of a consortium using materials prepared for the Joint Counrn 
for Econom c Education and you should have in yoSr school an orange pape?ba 
titled Analyzing Tax Policy: A RPsourrP finido. The 1979 edition has SaSy 
materials you will find useful. Some are focused on California's Proposition 
13. and would be most helpful if a tax/expenditure limit should be under 
consideration again in Virginia. 



Several University of Virginia News Letters are included in this section for 
teacher background or for student class reports. Additional copies of any 
News Letters may be ordered from: f ^> any 

Teacher Resources (804-924-0942) 
Institute of Government 
Minor Hall 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 



Other Virginia tax information sources: 

Virginia Department of Taxation, P.O. Box 6-L, Richmond, VA 23282 
Annual Report of the Department Legislative Digest 
Local Tax Rates (annual) 
.Taxable Sales in Virginia Counties and Cities based on Retail Sales 
Tax Revenues (quarterly a.id anually) 
Virginia Tax Facts (annual) 

Virginia Real Estate Assessment/Sales Ratio Study (annual) 



The Department of Education has videotapes and a fine Teacher Guide on twelve 
15-minute personal economics programs entitled "Give & Take," produced bv the 
Agency for Instructional Television, for use in grades 8, 9, and 10. Send a 
b ank tape and $2 to the Instructional Media & Technology Development & 
Dissemination Service — but check your own school division A-V library 
first. Many school systems have these programs in their files. They may have 
been used in other classes that have an economics component. 

The Joint Council on Economic Education and the Agency for Instructional 
Television also produced six 15-minute videoprograms on "The Economics of 
Taxation, which are available from the Department of Education, Instructional 
Media & Technology Development & Dissemination Service. Send $2 and your 
Videotape. 



If you have not used the Internal Revenue Service materials on the Federal 

ImZ (Ink ?l!2n!'' ^'.''^ f ' '"^^^ ""^"^"S- the Richmond 

office (804-424-1040) and order free tax workbooks for each student 

a teacher guide, enlarged demonstration forms, and information about films 
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TAXES ARE POLITICS y^g^ services should government provide? 
These are thought questions. Use the space after each paragraph for other 
views, examples, questions, or answers to add to class discussion. 

People who do not go to school pay school taxes, and people who do not 
drive pay highway taxes. We all pay these general taxes and we all benefit, 
because they suppport the framework of our society and our economy, the 
decisions and actions that make the community work for all of us: 

. Food considered safe to eat is available in local stores. 

. People have the opportunity to be literate and informed. 

. Streets are lighted, and trash is collected in urban areas. 

. Police, sheriffs, and fire departments are on duty 24 hours a day. 

. Our natural resources, agriculture, water, and parklands are protected. 

. Our borders are defended. 

. Our rights are guaranteed. 

. The less-fortunate among us are helped to have the essentials of life. 



TaX"Supported services assure us the kind of community, state, and nation 
we want for ourselves and for coming generations. We help decide ~ if we 
exercise our rights to vote, to organize, and to speak out on public issues. 

WITH TAXES, WE BUY GOODS AND SERVICES 

In some nations of the world, citizens pay more than 50% of their income 
in taxes, and receive free medical and dental care, housing, utilities, 
transportation, and other services. What would these services be worth to the 
average family? Find out about the taxes and services in Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Switzerland, England, France, West Germany, Israel, or another nation 
of your choice and be ready to share the information with the class. 

Taxes have risen in the past two decades, not only because of inflation, 
but because we expect government to do more ~ providing, supporting, 
investigating, and regulating. Here aro some examples of problems complicated 
by technology, social change, by population growth and concentration. Can you 
add to the list? Do these problems call for individual or government action? 

O-Children who are abused, neglected, or not educated to be responsible 
citizens, result in loss of life, property, and sometimes years of care 
in public institutions and prisons. Why is this problem so much in the 
news today? Should government have any responsibility for helping? 

©The lack of affordable day-care centers has kept many one-parent families 
on welfare, and the ^number of one-parent families grew more than 
40% in most parts of Virginia from 1970 to 1980. Who are the losers 
What costs of divorce and desertion have been passed on to taxpayers? 
What is the role of government in dealing with families in trouble? 

©Defective and unsafe products, polluting industries, and substance 
abusers may be threatening our lives, health and future generations. 
Hew can we protect ourselves? What is the role of government? 

<^The cost of medical care has skyrocketed and many people (particularly 
the elderly and the disabled) cannot pay the bills or the insurance 
What can an individual do? What is the role of government? 



WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

¥^?l'l!Sn^Jr.''"i;/h'"'""n^''^'^^"9. providing, or regulating the following' 



national 



the first column: U - user'of service, L . local. S » stat^ anrt n 

loZZTnt y "^'^ ^^^''^^ 1^^°"^^" leve 'o' 'b Seen' 

government and users or other categories, tell the percentages you favor for 

thrnm H^?" ^ho would lose? Be readj to dUcuss 

a d' fo h "i? ''''''''''' ^^"^ ^"^ ^"^ h y 



Service 

Roads - construction 
Traffic Control 
Police 

Fire Protection 
Emergency Services 
Schools 

Community Colleges 

Universities 

Support prices for 
Agriculture 

Safe workplaces for 

Miners ;Minors, others 
Hospitals 

Health Care for the 
Indigent 

Food & Drug Regulation 
and Inspection 

Psychiatric Care for 
the Indigent 

Prisons & Ja!1s 

Legal Defense for the 
Indigent 

Social Security and 
Other Retirement 

Affordable Day Care 

Safety of Planes. 
Trains, Cars, Buses 

Military Defense of 
Our Natioi 

Military A: 
Other Na 

Non-mil iu» 
Other Nat 



Who Should Pay What Percentaoe? 



If Cut. Mho Loses? 
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What Do You Think (cont'd ) 

Answer Citizen 
Questions/Requests 

Provide Information 
on Government 

Publish Consumer 
Information 

$ for Food and Care 
of Needy Children 

Planning for Future 
Land-Use/Buildings 

Air Pollution Control 

Water Pollution 
Control 

Safe Dumps 

Control/Disposal of 
Toxic Wastes 

Collect Taxes, Care 
of Public Funds 

Administer Public 
Funds/Programs 

Safe, Clean Housing 
for the Poor 



Who Should Pay What Percentagg? 



If Cut. Who Lose 




Virginia has a long tradition of economical and honest government . While 
people may not agree with some decisions made through the years, there are few 
cases of blatant waste, graft, or maladministration in our history. Many of 
our sister-states are not so fortunate. In Virginia, if we tighten budgets, 
or if we do not expand them to meet inflation or changing populations, it will 
usually mean some cuts in services. What state or local services do you think 
might be cut? Are there any you would like to find out more about? 



Look at the Virginia State Government Organization Chart. Choose two 
departments or agencies that interest you or that you know nothing about. 
Look them up. Write here a brief description of what they do, how they are 
financed, and who benefits from their services. If you were a member of a 
budget review or appropriations committee, what questions would you ask? 
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THRESHOLDS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION 

A FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITY PARTICULARLY USEFUL FOR ADVANCED CLASSES OR STUDENTS 
CONSIDERED DISCERNING ENOUGH TO MAKE THE DISTINCTIONS. IF THE PRECEDING 
ACTIVITY GENERATED DISCUSSION, THIS WILL INTRODUCE EVEN MORE USEFUL CONCEPTS. 

Teacher reads this definition: "A threshold is the level or point above which 
action will take place, and below which action will NOT take place." 

"We are now going to try to determine what the threshold of action should be for 
the various activities of government. What should it take to get government 
involved in a problem? at which level — local, state, or national? " 

- - Should government be PROACTIVE ? Should it anticipate and, pi an, and be ready 

with programs? Who establishes the priorities? What is the citizen's role? 
How are the limits zez on government involvement in citizens' lives? Should 
broad-based taxes pay the bills for the planners and regulators? 

"Go back to your lists of government activities and mark with a big 
the things that each level should anticipate and be ready to deal with." 

- - Should government be REACTIVE ? Should government address specific problems 

only in response to public pressure? How much outcry should it take? By 
whom? Would the absence of a government policy/program on a subject make the 
response more likely to favor the position that gathers the biggest crowd ? 
controls the greatest number of votes? or the solution that costs the least? 
Are there matters on which TIME may be a crucial factor and delay for government 
studies and decision could be catastrophic? (toxic spills?) OR is delay useful, 
providing a" cooling-off period, preventing over-reaction? 

"Go back to your lists of government activities and mark with a big \^ 
the things that each level should address only in response to public pressure." 



- - Should government be INACTIVE or passive? Should government adhere to the 
belief that little or no government is the best government? Are there minimum 
standards that people have a right to expect? Are there products and services 
necessary for that minimum standard that people can not (or can no longer; 
provide for themselves? Has our society any obligation to protect the health, 
safety, and rights of children? the aged? the sick? the incompetent? How 
little can government be? Who will make .the decisions? At what level? 

"Go back to your lists of government activities. What did you cross off? 
What did you decide that government should NOT do? Is there a minimum 
standard of any kind that you would want to guarantee for people who cannot 
take care of themselves? Write a list of the minimum standards and add it 
to the notebook pages in #6 above* 

Now add to the minimum lists the problems government should be ready to 
reac^ to (7 - b, above), and the problems government should anticipate and 
plan in a proactive way (7 - a, above) keeping local, state, and national separate, 

EACH STUDENT SHOULD HAVE AN ESSAY OUTLINE THAT DESCRIBES HIS/HER ATTITUDES TOWARD 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES AND REGULATION. THIS EXERCISE FORMS THE BACKGROUND FOR DISCUSSION 
OF BUDGETS AT THE LOCAL, STATE, AND NATIONAL LEVELS. The comprehensiveness of each 
student s statements will be a direct reflection of the diversity of services 
discussed in class. If streetlights were never mentioned at all, they miqht not 
appear on any student's list. ^ ^ 
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TEACHER RESOURCES on population change & Virginia's future 

ABOUT PYRAMID CHARTS... 

The following pages contain data in a form not previously shown in this 
notebook. Pyramid charts are graphic way*^ to show several different kinds 
of related information. They would be use. I to students and useful in 
the course, (i.e., recording voting or straw ballot information). After 
students are comfortable with the following exercise, consider asking them 
to make pyramid charts of their own research data. 

Example: Graphing the number of students who have after-school jobs of at 
least 8 hours a week. Obviously, the data would have to be broken down by 
age or grade, and sex. The job-holders could be shown in actual numbers 
or in percentages of the total class, by job classification. 




UNEMPLOYED Job-holders - Job-holders UNEMPLOYED 
• MALE — — FEM/JIE 



The pyramid charts on the following pages project the population data from 
Section B into the future, and they also might be used with information in 
that section, in the consideration of voting population in Section D, or the 
General Assembly concerns of Section E. 

The questions on the back of the student worksheet test their understanding of 
the graphs, as well as their understanding of Virginia population change. 
Some of the answers can be guessed, but the discussion could include the 
following information: 

1 - This statement is false, because these charts contain only one real 
number each: the total population, printed at the right of each. The other 
representations are all percentages. There is no data that tells us the 
population at the beginning of the year, therefore we cannot tell how much it 
grew, nor can we tell how much of the growth might have been due to 
birthrate. Consequently, there is no way that the chart can show in-migration 
in a given year. 

2 - Women outlive men, so the upper age groups on each pyramid show a 
higher percentage of women than men in both white and nonwhite groups. 
'Some other age groups also appear to show an imbalance. 

3 - Virginia has large military establishments in an arc from the D. C. 
suburbs to the Norfolk-Virginia Beach area. Young soldiers and sailors 
include more men than women. In addition, college students in Virginia have 
traditionally been more male than female. In recent years, the armed forces 
and many colleges have become coeducational, and racially integrated. This 
difference is decreasing. 

4 - Families are smaller. Costs of raising children have risen 
dramatically, and birth control options have given families a choice. 
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Worksheet 



POPULATION CHANGE & VIRGINIA'S FUTURE 

PYRAMID CHARTS CAN SHOW MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF DATA AT THt SAME TIME. 
Read the title first: "Percent of Virginia Population by Age, Race & Sex," 
for 1970, 1980, and predictions for 1990 and 2000. Data is shown on both 
sides of a center column, allowing much more information than on a single bar 
chart. Your eye can compare data for age groups, race, and sex. (The numbers 
across the botiiom are percents of population. Data on the left side of the 
chart is for males, and data on the right is for females. The darker portion 
of each age bar shows the percent nonwhite, which includes oriental, American 
Indian, and Latin American as well as black people.) The total population, at 
the right of eaC^ chart, increases more than a half million each decade, 
because there are more births than deaths, and more people move into Virginia 
than move out. Follow one group of people through the graphs: the 10-14 year 
old males and females in 1970, become the bulge of 20-24 year olds in 1980, 
30-34 year olds (with an accompanying bulge of 0 - 9 year olds) in 1990, and 
40-44 year olds in 2000. 
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P opulation Change and Virginia's Future (cont'd) 

1 - Describe why the following statement is TRUE, or FALSE: From the pyramid 
charts, you can tell exactly how many people moved into Virginia during 1980. 



2 - The pyramid charts show several years when there may be more women than 
men in certain age groups in Virginia. Write some examples here: 



3 - Why do you think 20-24 year old males are a large group on each pyramid? 



4 - The postwar "boom" babies (born 1950 - 65) are now of child-bearing age. 
Why do the charts show only a slight increase in the 0-10 year-old groups? 



The pyramid charts show percents of total population in each age group. Since 
the actual Virginia population increases more than a half million people in 
each decade. ALMOST ALL THE AGE CATEGORIES INCREASE IN ACTUAL NUMBERS. 
Example: 3.8% of the 1970 population (4.651,448) = 176,755 people. 

3.5X of the 1980 population (5.346.818) = 187,138 people. 

When there is an in-^rease in the percentage of the populationt as well as an 
increase in the tof'^l population, the new actual number will be considerably 
higher . It could bVi described as a bigger piece of a bigger pie. 



Look again at the charts. Are there any Virginia government programs that you 
think will NOT be serving increased numbers of peo. ,e in the coming years? Are 
there any that you would think will NOT reguire additional funds? 

What has been the population growth pattern in this area of the state? 



Name some of the programs in this community that are designed and managed for 
people of different ages? sexes? or racial backgrounds-? 

— schools: number, location, types of programs, 

— public health: particular needs of children, women, elderly, 

— recreation: 



Can you think of social, medical, or other events/phenomena that might upset 
the population predictions for the year 2000? 
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Virginia Population Projections 
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Virginia Population Projections 
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TEACHER RESOURCES on female^headed families 



This section includes 

~ a News Letter that is important for teacher information. It might also 

be usod for a student assignment* (Order additional copies from the 
Institute of Government.) 

— c vtudent worksheet composed of 16 questions that invite guessing and 
would make good family discussion, 

~ 2 maps from the News Letter, suitable for duplication, and full-page 
copies of the maps, suitable for transparencies. 

This data leads very naturally to value-laden discussion. Allow enough time 
for students to deal with the information. Some, perhaps many, of your 
students may be walking case histories, or they may be contemplating activity 
or commitments that will add to the statistics of future years. If you have 
guidance counselors or social workers in (or available to) your school who 
might sieze the opportunity to discuss tha data, and particularly the plight 
of the young, divorced, deserted, or unmarried mother, invite them in. It is 
too good an opportunity to miss. (The counselor might end the class by naming 
another time and place to continue the discussion.) 

BUI THE POINT OF THE ACTIVITY ANO THE REASON FOR INCLU0IN6 IT IN THE 

GOVERNMENT COURSE IS TO STIMULATE STUOENT CONSIOERATION OF THE KINOS OF 
SERVICES THAT GOVERNMENT OFFERS ~ AT ALL LEVELS — TO HELP STUOENTS 
UNOERSTANO THE POLITICAL REALITIES OF THE BUOGET ANO TAXES. 

If there is a chance that your students are too affluent to relate to the 
problems of the poor, a social service or welfare worker might contribute or 
bring some case histories to challenge their concern. Students might also be 
motivated to volunteer some time and attention to social service organizations 
to gain a better understanding of the people needs that government addresses, 
and the realities of which services might be handled by the private sector. 

SHOULO FEHALE-HEAOEO FAMILIES BE LEFT TO WORK OUT THEIR PROBLEMS FOR 
THEMSELVES? OR ARE THERE OTHER NON-GOVERNMENT ANSWERS? OR 
IS THERE A ROLE THAT GOVERNMENT SHOULO PLAY? AT WHICH LEVEL? HOW SHOULO IT 
BE MANAGED? HOW SHOULO IT BE FINANCEO? 

Additional Social Studies research: What is the family responsibility law in 
other nations? Who takes care of deserted families and children? Our society 
gives tax deductions for children in the family. Some governments of the 
world have limited families by -increasing taxes and decreasing benefits 
(health care, schooling) for more than 2 children. A student might report on 
the social planning of another nation, and offer an opinion on whether this 
kind of control would be politically possible in our society. 

Another topic worthy of consideration: The increased numbers of working women 
in our society has brought about a sharp change in volunteer activities in our 
communities. PTAs, Scouts, fund drives, and chu'-ch work formerly found family 
members with time and energy to plan and carry out activities that were 
important to schools and to young people. Many areas are struggling without 
such volunteer support today. Has the'change affected this community? 
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ANSWERS & TEACHING IDEAS on female-headed families 



BEFORE YOU BEGIN TO DISCUSS THE FOLLOWING ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS ON F 29. 
Make transparencies of the maps on F 27 - 28 or- make a classroom set for sx.udents 
to look at, particularly in connection with question #3. 

1 - 15% - For every 100 married couple families in Virginia in 1970, there 

were 115 in 1980. 

2 - 51% - For every 100 female-headed families in 1970, there were 151 in 1980. 

3 - 80% or more - The greatest increases were in 6 of the 9 major metropolitan 

areas and their suburbs. Pick them out on the map: Northern Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Roanoke, Richmond, Petersburg-Colonial Heights-Hopewell , 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Virginia Beach. 

4 - 116% - For every 100 female-headed families in Fairfax County in 1970> 'here 

were 216 in 1980. 

5 - TRUE - An increasing number of them awarded no alimony, 

6 - TRUE - An increai ng number of the fathers pay NO child support. This is a 

inajor cause of the poverty of female-headed families, 

7 - TRUE - A high percentage were teenagers with no job skills, incomplete edu- 

cation and no support from the father of the child. (Discussion here 
might focus on whether the mother— often living with her mother and 
otlrers— is ready to offer the child adult emotional supp-)rt. How adult 
should you be to be a capable parent?) 

8 - 43% of Virginia families fit the definition (57% do not), and more wives work 

outside the home because two salaries are needed to support the family. 
(Discussion here might include mention of PTA, Scouts, and a wide assort- 
ment of volunteer activities that helped schools, and young people, that 
are in decline because of the decrease in time for volunteering. Also 
discuss LATCHKEY CHILDREN. Are after-school programs provided in yoi;r area 

9 - TRUE - Widowed women are likely to be older and face age discrimination in 

employment, though they may need jobs to support themselves. Divorced 
women are every age and circumstance. Half of all American women who 
in 1979 lived alone or were the heads of families, lived in rental housing, 
in contrast to a fourth of all families. High prices and high interest 
rates keep female-headed households, with their lower incomes, at an even 
greater disadvantage in the housing market. They are most likely to live 
in crowded situations, and are least likely to be able to take advantage 
of the financial benefits of home ownership. 

10 - TRUE - Almost two-thirds (61.3%) of white female-headed families lived in rural 

•of suburban counties. More than two-thirds (68.0%) of bleck female-headed 
families lived in cities. Almost a third of all black families in Virginia 
were headed by a woman with no snouse present in the household. 

11 - 59i - Women traditionally have been employed in jobs considered \usually by men) 

to be "women's work" (teachers, nurses, store/office clerks, house workers > 
Since women were not expected to support families, the pay for these jobs 
was always lower, even though many of the women were supporting families. 
Though many women have had job responsibility equal to a man's, few of 
them were ever given pay equal to a man's. Court cases demanding "equal 
pay for equal work" may change th^, statistic over time, but 59* is still 
true today as the women's wage, for every $1.00 earned by men. 
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13 - TRUE 



TRUE - Poor nutrition and health care (before and after birth) is known to 
stunt physical growth, contribute to retardation, learning and behavic 
problems, which cost heartbreak and state expense over the years. 

For many, the only hope of breaking the poverty cycle was the day 
care center, subsidized to provide sliding scale charges based on 
. income. Funds were cut for many centers, and mothers are back on welfare. 
14 - TRUE - The Census Bureau says that of all mothers who are owed child support, 
28% receive nothing, and half receive less than the court stipulated. 
14% of the population at-large is below the poverty line; but 35% of 
single mothers caring for children are below the poverty line ! 

ALL THOSE PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN CUT. Women's rights groups point out that the 

cuts were made by legislators who are mostly men and relatively wealthy. 
Legal assistance that had helped the poor fight the cuts also-..was axed. 

- Divorce and desertion usually leave the w-^men with the children to 
raise. Men remarry more often and more quickly than women do, and 
some men never do help support their children. In addition, women live 
longer than men. Most Virginia and U, S. women will spend significant 
parts of thsir lives alone or in female-headed households. An" alarming 
percentage of them will not have the financial resources or the job 
skills to break out of a poverty cycle. 

YOUNG WOMEN NEED AS MUCH EDUCATION AND JOB SKILL TRAINING AS POSSIBLE 
BEFORE THEY START HAVING CHILDREN. 



15 - 



16 - FALSE 



CLASS ACTIVITY IDEAS 

- How would you make the point immediately above, and make it convincingly, 
to a teenage daughter? Try a role play: ask students to ..role play 
a head-of-household mother trying to tell a determined young. lady that she 
should finish her education before she and her boyfriend start a family. 

- Ask for a team of volunteers to visit the local Social Services or -Welfare 
Department for information on local caseload statistics, including data such 

, as costs for housing, food, medical and other bills in this area. 

- Invite your local Welfare or Social Services Director or a caseworker to 
visit your classes. You will have an interesting dayt and the visitor will 
also learn about the school, teachers, and students. Discuss in advance how 
the visitor can tie in with your course plan, and what information would be 
most important for your students in their own life decisions. 

CONCLUDING DISCUSSION - Give students a few minutes to write notes on the following 
questions, then share their answers: 

- Which of these problems should people solve for themselves? What help is 
available for them in the community? 

- If you think local, state, or national government should help, describe the 
programs you would favor, and how they would be funded and managed. 

After each program is described, students might role play legislators, in 
support or opposition to the recommendation. 



Issue a final challenge to students to keep their eyes and ears open for 
these issues in the news. If they develop good proposals or strong feelings 
about funding or cutting programs, urge them to write to legislators, or 
bring in a legislator to the class to discuss the political realities of 
the proposal. 
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FEMALE-HEADED FAMILIES: CHANGING NEEDS FOR SERVICES? 

i^o'Lp°S.''TJ!il??-*^'^ ^^'"91^ ^"'^ single-again women 

who are heads of families in our nation. Some are professionally equipped to earn 
a good living. Some are independently wealthy, with inherited money or divorce 
settlements. An increasing number are in serious financial difficulty What effect 
does this have on the numbers of women and children living in poverty in Virginia? 

The following statements all concern Virginia and most are taken from the census 
data of 1970 and 1980. Circle what you think is the best or most likely choice 
to complete each statement, or T for True, F for false. 

1 - The number of married couple families grew (5%, 15%, 25%) in the decade. 

2 - The number of female-headed families grew (20%, 34%, 51%). 

3-24 counties and cities led in the growth of female-headed families, with an 
increase of (61%, 75%, 80% or more) 

4 - Fairfax County population grew 31%, with family units increased 40%, and female- 

headed families increased (64%, 92%, 116%), 

5 - The divorce rate increased from 23 to 39 for every 100 marriages, (T - F) 

6 - 14,000 of the 23,600 divorces in 1980 involved minor children. (T - F) 

7 - In 1980, 19% of all live births were to unmarried "women. (T - F) 

8 - In 1980, (43%, 53%, 63%) of all Virginia families fit most people's image of a 

family : husband, wife, and one or more children living as a unit. 

9 - A divorced or widowed woman who heads a family frequently must support more 
than half the former family on less than half the former income. (T - F) 

Most white female-headed households live in counties, and most black female- 
headed households live in cities. (T - F) 

11 - For each $1.00 earned by men, women of comparable education and experience earn 

about {5H, 69i, 79(t). 

12 - Nutrition and health care during pregnancy and childhood affect the mental and 

physical health, and future success of the child. (T - F) 

13 - Many women are on welfare because they cannot afford to pay child care to 

attend job training programs, and they cannot earn enough on unskilled jobs to 
pay child care and support the family. (T - F) 

14 - Female house.holders (with or without families, minority or not) are the fastest- 

growing group of destitute (very poor) people in Virginia and the nation (T - F) 

15 - Funding cuts have resulted in female householders being dropped from aid in 

(job training, child care, food stamps, nutrition and health) programs. 

16 - Bumper sticker: "Cure poverty - Get a Job" 

Advice to young girls: "Catch a man to support you - live happily ever after " 
Both of these are as .true today as in Grandma's day. (T - F) 

On the back of this paper, identify the problems mentioned above that you think 
people should solve for themselves. If you think local, state, or national 
government should help, briefly describe the programs you would favor and the 
level of government most appropriate for the funding and management. Be ready 
to discuss your ideas in class. 
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DEDUCTIONS? LOOPHOLES? WHO PAYS HOW MUCH? 



'■'crksheet 



Local, state, and national legislators elected by the people decide who 
pays how much . Legislators' votes are based on a complex pattern of pressures 
~ some very practical and directly related to their desire to be reelected. 
Others are rooted in their personal economic and political views on such 
matters as ability-to-pay, independent responsibility for one's own life and 
problems, a moral concern for fellow human beings. Democrats, Republicans, 
and independents have railed against government budgets and taxes, but when 
they are in positions to cut budgets and taxes, they have rarely been able to 
do it as drastically as their campaign rhetoric would suggest. Several 
writers have pointed out that American voters like to elect people who say 
they'll "get government off our backs," and cut taxes, but what they actually 
mean is "Cut my taxes and cut other people's services" or "Cut out those 
loopholes that other people use in the tax laws, but don't touch m± 
deductions ." The constituencies for each benefit, subsidy, and service make 
sure their views are known at decision time. 

Many economists have stated that tax policy should encourage, give 
preference to, or subsidize activities that promote community and economic 
goals. What deductions do you think should be allowed on federal, state, and 
local taxes? 



List activity that tax 
policy should encourage 

1 Home ownership 

2. Competent child care 
for working parents 



Why? 



stabilize conmunities 

raise living standards 
to benefit children 



Who benefits from 
this deduction? 

payers of interest 

on mortgages 
young families 



3. 



4. 



5. 



EVERY LOOPHOLE, EVERY DEDUCTION RAISES TAXES FOR ALL WHO CANNOT CLAIM THAT 
SUBSIDY. You know about deductions for contributions to charities, interest 
on loans, business lunches and other entertaining. Write here any you can 
recall that you think should not bs allowed and be ready to discuss your 
reasons. 



Why do you think these deductions are allowed now? 



Several proposals for changes in state and national income taxes favor 
eliminating all deductions and taxing everyone the same percentage of income. 
What kinds of arguments might be made for such a plan? 



ERLC 



Should a basic minimum income be exempt from taxation? If you think 

so, how much should it be? Why? 
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LOOPHOLES WILL COST THE U.S. GOVERNfiENT $353 BILLION IN 1985 

m\J WILL THEY COST VIRGINIA GOVERNMENT? WHAT WILL THEY COST YOU? 



Ask almost any citizen on the street "Who recei^'es the most in financial 
benefits from the federal government?" and the answer will usually be "poor 
people/ or "people who do not work." But deductions and loopholes allowed 
some taxpayers are also benefits (they increase the taxes for everyone else) 
and they total much more money — an estimated $353 BILI.ION in 1985 alone. 

Taxes may increase or decrease, but once a subsidy is written into the law, 
lobby pressure tends to keep it there. 

(Two examples — #1; Housing subsidies help poor people pay rent, but an even 
greater amount of money each year ($25 BILLION in 1985) is deducted as a 
mortgage interest subsidy from the taxable income of more affluent people. 
President Reagan's mention of a possible reexamination of the mortgage 
interest subsidy sent Shockwaves through the nation's real estate and building 
organizations. He was quick to withdraw the suggestion. Ex. #2: Congress 
passed a law that tax should be withheld (not increased, just collected 
sooner) from dividend payments. Banks all over the nation mailed out protest 
cards in statements to their depositors that caused a deluge in Washington, 
and the plan to collect the tax through withholding was rescinded.) 

All taxpayers receive some of these benefits in deductions from their taxable 
income. Many of the deductions have wide public support ~ others have 
influential lobbies. 



Government revenue losses through these loopholes were estimated by the Office 

or Management and Budget, Joint Committee on Taxation. They are printed 

below. (You will also find them in a feature story on the economy in U. S. 
News & World Report . March 12, 1984.) 

TAX BENEFITS TO INDIVIDUALS - $226.9 8ILLI0N INCLUDING 

Personal deductions and credits ESTIMATED TAX LOSS 

Mortgage interest, owner-occupied homes $25,130 million 
State, local income, sales, personal property taxes 21,634 million 

Charitable contributions 13,485 million 

Interest on consumer credit 10,845 million 

Property tax, owner-occupied homes 9,640 million 

Deduction for 2-earner married couples 6,635 million 

Medical expenses 3,410 million 

Exemptions for people age 65 and over 2,675 million 

Child/dependent care credits 1,905 million 

Parent exemption for students over age 19 1,020 million 

Residential energy credits 775 million 

Welfare benefits 510 million 

Casualty losses 415 million 

Political contributions 295 million 

Earned-income credit 285 million 

Tax credit for the elderly 210 million 



Income that would not be taxed ESTIMATED TAX LOSS 

Company contributions to pension funds, plus 

earnings of plan investments 56,340 million 
Company-paid medical/life insurance, other 

nonwage benefits 22,740 million 

Social Security benefits 17,845 million 

Retirement contributions - IRAs, Keogh Plans 11,370 million 

Interest on life insurance savings 5,180 million 

Veterans* benefits 2,310 million 

Workers* Compensation benefits 2,215 million 

Military benefits, allowances 2,155 million 

Deferral of capital gains on home sales 1,800 million 

Unemployment insurance benefits 1,800 million 

Income earned abroad by U. S. citizens 1,405 cillion 

Capital gains on home sales by those 55 or older 805 million 

Meals and lodging furnished workers by employers 795 million 

Exclusion of interest on U. S. savings bonds 771 million 

Railroad Retirement System benefits 450 million 
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LOOPHOLES... (CONT'D; 



I2ci!!K°"' ■ "^-^ ^"-^'ON 

special treatment on long-term capital gains ^iSr^rr" 

Interest exemption on state, local bondf debt I'al ^ °" 

NO tax on capital gains at death J'^^J ™ °" 

Investment tax credit ^'llt ^ 

Accelerated depreciation deduction I'Hl 

Deduct on for energy exploration/development tni m on 

Net Interest Income exclusion of 15X 930 „ °" 

Excess energy depletion allowance 820 m Sn 

Accelerated depreciation for rental housing ^lo on 

Deduct on or son* capital outlays In farming 575 m on 

s?siJ2;d^";c;us[:r™"' '"^"^-"^^ 

Tax-deferred reinvestment of utility dividends 450 m!!!!on 

TO CORPORATIONS - J86.4 BIU.ION INCLUDING ESTIHaTFD tax ■ n ^^ 

Investment tax credit ?6 Bas m?iUon • 

Accelerated depreciation deduction H'l^l 

Interest exemption on state, local bonds, debt 14 125 m on 

Reduced rate on first JIOO.OOO corporate Income 5 905 mlVuZ 

llVelV^lllT "^^^'^ ^-'"^ ™!!!!on 

Tax credit for employee stoclc-ownershlp plans ^'In «!n!on 

Special treatment for corporations In world trade 620 m on 

Research, development deductions and credits 'aes ™ on 

Deduction for charitable contributions 'Jin ™ °" 

llltllV''. ""'""^ "-S- possessions S : 

Deduction for energy development costs 10 ™ on 

T^":!eS^g:^^:sl^^" ^'-'-'^'^ n^, - 

Excess energy depletion allowance Hq mUllon 

CredUs for energy conservation, new technology 195 m^llon 



ONE THOUSAND MILLION = ONE BILLION 

TAX LOSSES FROM THESE SUBSIDIES 

1974 $ 82 billion 

1979 149.8 billion 

1984 (estimated) 320.5 billion 

1985 (estimated) 353.0 billion 



Virginia's individual and business income taxes are based on the federal 
form calculation of "taxable income," therefore, the loopholes on thfl st 

.n^Hf?r%'^'- ^"'r"? V'^'''' - ^>^"Pt °" those ?tems tilt 

In P legislation added back to the Virginia tax base. See the 

Qfl9 win The corporate and individual income tax raises of 1972 and 
iot .nnln '*'*"?u^''u °t ?'"o""ts allowed as deductions on federal taxes, but 
not allowed on the Virginia calculations. 

t!!™^ cannot claim these subsidies must pay more taxes to make up for 
the amounts not paid by persons and businesses that claim the subsidy. 
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VIRGINIA STATE & LOCAL TAXES - 198^1 



(Source: Virginia Department of Taxation) 



STATE " GENERAL FUND TAXES 

Income Taxes: 

Corporation Income Tax - 6% of taxable income 
Fiduciary Income Tax - taxed as other income, 2% - 5.75% 
Individual Income Tax - Individuals with taxable income over $3000 
from Virginia sources may be taxed 2% - •5.75%, 

Inheritance Taxes and Charges for Recording Legal Papers: 

Estate Tax - tax on transfer of property at death 
Probate Tax - tax on the probate and administration of wills 
Recordation Tax - on deeds, mortgages, leases and contracts - 
Writ Tax - $3 to $25 on different types of law suit5 and writs 

Sales & Use Taxes: 

Aircraft Sales & Use - 2% on aircraft for nonscheduled use 
Motor Vehicle Fuel Sales Tax - 2% on dealer sales each month 

and on consumer gasoline taxes 

Retail Sales Tax - 3% state, plus 1% local - paid by buyers, 

and sent monthly by sellers - 2% returned for local schools 
Use Tax - 4% of value of property sold, stored, or used in 

Virginia by out-of-state dealers 
Vending Machine Sales Tax - 4% state, plus 1% local - paid 

monthly by dealers who operate machines in Virginia 
Watercraft Sales & Use - 2% on sale or registration of title 

Miscellaneous Taxes: 

Bank Franchise Tax - $1 per $100 of taxable value @ year 
Corn Tax - l/4< per bushel - $ used to promote corn products 
Egg Promotion Tax - 5t per standard case of 30 dozen 
Forest Products Tax - rates vary. $ used for conservation 
Intangible Personal Property Fax - 30^ per $100 value of stock, 

bonds, notes, money, accounts receivable - collected locally 
Litter Tax - $10 from each manufacturer, wholesaler, distributor 

or retailer of food, drink, tobacco, newspapers or 

magazines, auto parts, nondrug sundries, or trash containers 
Malt Beverage Tax - excise tax on all beer, rate based on size 

of bottle, can, or barrel 
Peanut Excise Tax - processor pays 10^ per 100 pounds (7/1/84) 
Slaughter Hog & Feeder Pig Excise Tax - 10^ per hog, 5^, per 

feeder pig (under 140 lbs) $ used for hog education/research 
Soft Drink Excise Tax - Wholesalers or distributors taxed on 

annual gross receipts 
Soybean Tax - 1^ per bushel to to enhance production/marketing 
Tobacco Products Tax -2 1/2^ per pack, 25^ per carton state 

tax. City and town charters may allow additional amount 

STATE - SPECIAL FUND TAXES 

State Corporation Commission taxes and fees on public service 
corporations (telephone, telegraph, water, heat, light and 
power companies) 1-4% of gross receipts. Also collect charter 
fees, insurance premium tax, railroad rolling stock tax, motor 
vehicle carriers, and Virginia Pilots Association 
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state - S pecial Fund Taxes (cont'd) 

Aicononc Beverage commission taxes wine (40j; per liter dIus 4* nf 
purchase price if sold to consumer) aid alcohoc beverages (20% 
on other beverages sold in the ABC stores) Beverages sold to 
served as mixed drinks are taxed an extra sorper quarr Beer an 
ma t beverages are taxed at $7.95 per barrel. IzVof the funds 
Mntn^ ^'?^''*c'''^'''*"''"'^ *° the communities by populat on 

fue?s sold^'S ? '''I' gallono'is c'olle ? d on motor 

i-ueis sold, delivered, or used in Virainia fxcfpt nnwp».nmo„+ 

Sc?es""lvL^t!^'^r'i^^r^^"^^ vehlc^el^'Sd^Juf nTSsit 
qal Sns th^n i/];" ' '^^ ^he first 100,000 

gallons then l/4jl per gallon. Also an oil company franch se 
tax and the motor vehicles sales and use tax pa?d on ?Se qross 
sales price of all motor vehicles (2%. 3X on rental cars and 
mobile homes. Collected by Division of Motor Vehicles 



LOCAL TAXES 



^^^''^TX^ ^K?^*'^ " t''^ °" inventory, excess of accounts 

' C c? ?e°?n' ??fes"'tV''''^'' °" ''^"^^^ autom^Mles. 
LoiiectaD e in cities, towns, or counties that do not have a 

Business, Profession and Occupational License Tax (BPOL) May be a 

ml-. ! ■ 5™*-""°". media, manufacturing, agricultural 
""""re ^JJJf^ilr "cinecrS*'™ ^jes tax^°n'wat;?"gas, phone 

'n|^^^^:c'«,;rj?S:led1rSr n^LfEa^r'-^LSii'Is mfrso^ 

col ect in towns that provide certain services 

tSe's?:?etx''°"Tn'wn'r" ''"^ ^'"^""t lin^ited to 1/3 

xne state tax. Towns may not collect. 

oJh"e °5'aw'' Px'aSJr''' r 'P?^^^^ ^"^ prohibited by any 
Cigaren^Tax !n t • J''"'^"* Occupancy Tax, Admissions Tax,^ 
ugarette Tax: most cities - no rate limit), Arlington & Fairfax 

SHARED TAXES - SWeI ^ /'r'^'^'S^f !' ^^^^aurant m^a^s tSx' ''''''' 

1^ ?t°3 ^^o-i-^ojj: ^jJ5?ti^n^T l^^o°^a^^^?o°: aiL"'^ 

0° " : i ^e\\?f:r "Br7??eJ°e"r"3^^d J-"'--^^- Local 
Virginia Tran^J^?t:??. '^^(^^ZXt a^Io^??- [j^u^J^SS^r^S) 
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TAX UEGISLATION, 1970 -1983 (Source: senate Finance Commitloe Staff) 

Contrary to popular belief, ONCE A TAX IS PASSED, IT DOES NOl ALWAYS GO ON 
FOREVER — TAXES ARE ALSO CUT! Since 1970, Virginia General Fund taxes on 
individuals have been CUT more than they have been increased. 
Look at changes affecting the income tax : 
In 1971, Vi.-ginia's tax forms were simplified so taxpayers could use the 
Adjusted Gross income figure from their Federal tax forms. However, 
the AGI was based on calculations that included more deductions 
than Virginia's law. Income taxes and Virginia revenues were cut. 
In 1972, a new bracket was added and revenues increased, to restore less than 

half of the revenues lost in 1971. 
In 1973, taxes were decreased for taxpayers over 65. 

In 1977, taxes were decreased when childcare deductions we^e restored for 
working parents. 

In 1978, taxes were decreased, when the lowest-income taxpayers were 

dropped. Those earning less than $3000 no longer file returns. 
In 1982, Federal taxes were cut. Again, the lowered AGI. reduced Virginia 

taxes and revenues. The Tax Recovery Act added back about a fifth 

of the Individual Income Tax loss. 
In 1983, legislation resulted in an earlier collection of estimated taxes. 

There was no increase in rate: it just brought in the money sooner. 



From the information on the chart on the next page, fill in the amounts of the 
change in the General Fund in the 1982-84 biennium resulting from each of 
these General Assembly actions affecting the Individual Income Tax in Virginia- 



1971 


Amount 


Increased : 


Amount 


Decreased: 


1972 


Amount 


Increased: 


Amount 


Decreased: 


1973 


Amount 


Increased: 


Amount 


Decreased: 


1977 


Amount 


Increased: 


Amount 


Decreased: 


1978 


Amount 


Increased: 


Amount 


Decreased: 


1982 


Amount 


Increased: 


Amount 


Decreased: 


1983 


Amount 


Increased: 


Amount 


Decreased: 



Totals: 



Subtract Total Increase 



Net Decrease 



If those tax-decreasing actions had not been taken, the 1982-84 Individual 
Income Tax bills of Virginia residents would have been that much higher, with 
increased burden for very low income people, the elderly, and working parents. 
When taxes go down, taxpayers cheer and legislators are reelected.' But taxes 
may need to be raised nearer national averages to pay for essential services 
and meet the expectations Virginians have for their government. 



VIRGINIA TAX LEGISLATION 

IMPACT IN MIM.IQNS ON 198 ?-?Ul r.pMPRfli Rf^n* 

The following chart shows bills passed by the General Assembly that increased 
or dec. .^ased the money that would have come into the state of Virginia General 
Fund during the 1982-84 biennium. The revenue cuts made since l97J ?harwere 
not "lade up by increases in other taxes, are partly responsible for the fiscal 
crunch of the 1980s. Increases that bring Virginia state and locai taxes up 
to national averages may have to be enacted by legislators during this decade. 

Year Measure FnartpH t MILLIONS 

neasure tnaciea Increases ( Decreases ) 

1970 Raised Gallon Tax on Wines 4 q 
Raised Tax on Alcoholic Beverages 236 

1971 Conformity of Corporation Income Tax to Federal Laws- ' (70 01 
Conformity of Individual Income Tax to Federal Laws ' r9fl«;'n( 
Abolish capitation, "poll," Tax ^(Al 

1972 Income Tax on Savings Institutions 45 
Corporate Income Tax Rate Raised 62 3 
Individual Income Tax Rate Raised 128*7 

1973 Raised Exemption for Taxpayers over 65 ' m 

1974 Doubled Corporation Franchise and Charter Fees 7 4 

Uniform Retirement Benefits * /c cv 

1975 No Major Changes • 

1976 Raised State Tax on Alcoholic Beverages 5 9 
Made DISC Dividends Taxable, 13 9 
Excise Tax on Beer — To take effect in 1978 

Equalized Public Service Franchise Tax 

1977 Raised Local Share of Bank Stock^ax 
Restored Income Tax Deduction for childcare 

1978 Retain Beer Tax Rates Imposed in 1976 
No Income Tax Return If income is below $3000 
Abolish Inheritance and Gift Tax 

1979 No Major Changes 

1980 Exempted Home Heating Fuels from Sales Tax 
Alternate Sales Tax on Vending Machines 

1981 Repealed Tax on Liquor for Resale by the Drink 

1982 Conformity of Individual Income Tax to Federal Laws 
Individual Income Tax Add-Back - Tax Recovery Act 
Conformity of Corporate Income Tax to Federal Laws 
Corporate Income Tax Add-Back - Tax Recovery Act 
Public Service Corporations 
Business License Tax and Capital Tax 
Increased State Tax on Alcoholic Beverage 

1983 Accelerated Collections (not an increase) 

Net Revenue Impact, 1970 - 1982 (13 years) 

Net Revenue Impact, 1973 - 1982 (10 years) $(73.1) 

Since "who pays how much?" is a political decision, what groups of citizens do 
you think supported and opposed each of these measures? citizens do 





(162.3) 




(5.0) 




(18.5) 


18.3 




(2.5) 




(31.4) 




(27.5) 




(3.5^ 








<181.2) 


35.0 




(75.6) 


75.6 




34.0 






(15.2) 


23.5 


16.4 





*Source: Senate Finance Committee Staff 
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VIRGINIA'S FISCAL CRUNCH OF THE 1980s 

Worksheet 

All oyer the nation, in 1980 and again in 1981-83, recessions lowered 
individual income, as well as sales and business receipts. All kinds of 
people and business suffered, and since their income was down, they paid lower 
taxes to local, state, and national government. There also was less 
"bracket-creep," which happens when inflation and cost-of-living increases put 
employees into the .-lext tax bracket, meaning that they pay a higher percentage 
on their earnings. 

This period also saw "tax revolts," primarily against rapidly increasing 
property taxes on inflated real estate prices. In California (Proposition 
13), and Massachusetts (Proposition 2 1/2), local property taxes were limited 
or rolled back. These revolts were chsracterized as voters striking back 
against a generalized feeling that government had gotten too big and too 
expensive. Congressional, state, and local elections were affected by the 
campaigns, and office-holders were likely to be turned-out by the voters if 
they increased a tax rate, or, in some places, if they did not cut taxes. 
Cuts in local services (including schools, police, and fire protection) were 
necessary after state and local reserves were used up. The popularity of 
these proposals has been modified by the reality that, beyond a certain point 
cuts in taxes mean cuts in services. 

What actually happened in Virginia? 

1 - Sales rax receipts dropped due to unemployment, less overtime, and 
consumer reluctance to spend. 

2 - Income tax revenues drooped due to unemployment and less "bracket creep." 

3 7 Gas tax receipts were down. The Mideast oil crisis doubled the per-gallon 
price and smaller snd more efficient cars became popular. The state received 
less money, since the tax was based on the number of gallons sold, not on the 
dollars spent. Less money was available to repair the roads and bridges — 
and heavier, more gas-efficient trucks were tearing them up faster. 

~ Federal Aid to state s for many programs was decreased . Virginia was one of 
22 states that paid more than it received in grants in aid. While the 
amount Virginians paid in federal taxes was reduced during this period, 
the aid was also cut. Those who were employed, earned more and paid 
less. Those who needed the benefits, received less. 

5 - State and local borrowing becam e more difficult and much more expensive. 
since Interest rates were high AND various new ways were introduced for 
investors to shelter their income. 8efore this, municipal bonds had been 
choice investments, since purchasers did not have to pay taxes on the 
Interest they earned. Tax-deferred annuities, IRAs, and other shelters 
cut into the municipal bond market, and forced interest rates higher. 

^ " The Federal Economic Recovery Tax Act 1981 (ERTA) cut federal taxes and 
•also cut state taxes that were calculated on the federal tax base . Figures on 
Virginia tax forms are based on the Adjusted Gross income number from the 
federal tax form, and that number was reduced~by federal legislation. The 
1982 revisions in the Virginia tax law added back part of the loss, but 
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Virginia's Fiscal Crunch (cont'd ) 

Virginia tax receipts for the 1982-84 biennium alone are estimated to be lower 
by $70.6 million than they would have been before ERTA. Taxpayers were happy, 
but government services had to be cut. 

7 - Constructio n and maintenance expenditures for roads, buildings, bridges^ 
sewers and other fa cilities were eliminated from the budget , when finances 
are tight, these items (that often do not have lobbies) are cut. Facilities 
that should have been built for areas of rapid population growth were put 
off. 

1970-71 Virginia capital outlays were 23.0% of total state budget 
1980-81 Virginia capital outlays were 15.4% of total state budget 

The drop in investment is not because the expenditures are not needed. Delay 
of repair and maintenance also is becoming very costly for the state and local 
governments. A 1983 survey revealed that 4,000 of Virginia's 12,000 bridges 
were "deficient" ~ some date from the 1800s. Officials estimate that it will 
cost $500 million to repair or replace the ones on the priority list, and all 
are decaying faster than the work can be done. 



If you were a member of the Virginia General Assembly, would you vote to 
increase the $100 million budgeted for three years of bridge repairs and 
replacement? 

Would you and your constituents feel differently if a defective bridge in your 
district had given way and caused the deaths of a earful of people? 



How much would you be willing to pay to cross a bridge? 
twice a month? twice a week? 

twice a day or more? 



Should the cost of bridges and highways be paid by the people who use them? 
regardless of ability to pay? Or is that a part of "civilization" that should 
be paid from general taxes? 



How much would you pay for a day at the beach? Should beaches and other 

recreation areas be publicly or privately operated? Are they resources 

that should be available to all the public? what services would you 

expect to have available for your use? Who should pay for the facilities 
and maintenance? 



Do you know of an area project that the General Assembly has not yet funded? 
Would user fees be a part of the financing? 

You are running for election to the House of Delegates this year. You have 
been asked your opinions on state services and taxes. l)Outline the major 
points you would include. 2)List some issues you probably would want to duck. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT VIRGINIA'S TOBACCO TAX? 



Worksheet 



Only North Carolina has a lower tobacco tax than Virginia ~ all other states 
are higher. People in the tobacco growing and processing business say that a 
higher tax in Virginia would encourage smokers to buy their cigarettes else- 
where ~ North Carolina, for example. They fear that any increase in taxes 
may result in decreased sales over-all. They also see that reduction or 
removal of the federal subsidy programs will throw tens of thousands of people 
who now grow and process tobacco out of work, worsening the economic troubles 
in Southside Virginia and and other tobacco areas. 

People who do not smoke and who wish to discourage smoking, think that the tax 
should be raised higher and all government subsidy programs eliminated. They 
say that American taxpayers should not be supporting an industry that produces 
items identified by government and independent testing programs as a major 
source of the health problems that cost our nation and our economy billions 
more in lost workdays and health care payments. 

Virginia has taxed tobacco for many years. If the tax is raised, the state 
will be more dependent on the revenue generated by the tax. If the tobacco 
industry is hindered, the state will receive less revenue from the tax. 

The demand for tobacco is relatively inelastic: sales do not vary widely with 
economic conditions. Regardless of taxes, inflation, or recession, smokers 
smoke until they cannot plunk dcwn the coins to pay for the next pack. 

Host tobacco companies have diversified (broadened their product lines to 
include non-tobacco items), but the farmers and workers in the processing 
plants are still dependent on tobacco. 

Hundreds of articles have been written about this controversy. (Locate them 
by using the Readers' Guide \n your library.) Find one that supports your 
point of view, and write here some quotes and notes to share with the class, 
particularly on dollar and human costs (unemployment, as well as health). 



If you were a Virginia legislator, how would you vote on tobacco taxes? 



If you were in Congress, how would you vote on the subsidy programs? 



Think of a longterm solution to this problem. Be as creative and as specific 
as you can. Take into account the fact that foreign-grown tobacco is now 
cutting into the whole tobacco market. 



CIGARETTE TAX STATISTICS 



The following chart shows the tax collected on each pack of twenty cigarettes 
in the 50 states and the District of Columbia, as of July 1984. 



State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbi< 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 40% of < 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 



Rate 


State 


Kd tc 


16^ 


Kentucky 






L oiii siana 




15< 


Ma i t\p 




2M 


Ha rylond 


13< 


10< 


Massachusetts 


2H 




Michigan 


2U 


26«f 


Minnesota 


18«f 


14«f 


Mississippi 


lU 




Missouri 


13«f 


21 If 


Montana 


16«f 




Nebraska 


18«I 


St 


Nevada 


15«f 




New Hampshire 


17«f 




New Jersey 


25«f 


10.5^ 


New Mexico 


12«f 


18«f 


New York 


2U 


16«f 


North Carolina 


2< 



State Rate 

North Dakota 18< 

Ohio 14^ 

Oklahoma 18^ 

Oregon 19^ 

Pennsylvania 18^ 

Rhode Island 23^ 

South Carolina 7^ 

South Dakota 15^ 

Tennessee 13^ 

Texas 18.5^ 

Utah ^2^ 

Vermont 17^ 

Virginia 2.5^ 

Washington 23^ 

West Virginia 17^ 

Wisconsin 25^5 

Wyoming Sgf 



0 
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CRITERIA TO EVALUATE TAXES 



Worksheet 



Here are 8 questions to ask in evaluating taxes: 
1 " What is taxed? 

Income - earnings This is not always a good measure of ability to pay. 
Give an example of a person who makes above average salary, 

who would have trouble paying above average taxes: 

Give an example of a person who makes less than average 

salary, but who could pay average taxes: 

Consumption - what you buy, what you usee This is not always a good 
measure of ability to pay. 

Describe a person who would have to spend (and pay sales tax on) most 

of what he/she earned: 

Describe a person who would not have to spend (and pay sales tax on) 
most of what he/she earned: 



Assets - real property (land and buildings), tangible property (car, 
furniture, stereo), and intangible property (money, stocks, bonds) 
Describe a person who might have assets of some sort, but 

not have cash to pay taxes on their value: 

Describe a person who might not have any assets, but who should be 
asked to pay taxes: 

2 " How is it taxed? 

Proportional Tax - a percent of the value, regardless of amounts 
•A flat rate tax is proportional. Can you name another? 

Progressive Tax - as the amount grows, so does the percentage of the 
tax (i.e., low-income people pay 2%, middle-income people pay 5%, and 
high income people pay 10%). Progressive taxes are based on ability to 
pay, though very high income people often use deductions and "shelters" 
to pay less. Progressive taxes are considered by some people to justify 
progressive benefits (i.e., middle income people deduct more mortgage 
interest payments, and make more use of public college opportunities). 

Regressive Tax - a tax that ends up taxing more heavily the lower income 
people. A sales tax on food is a regressive tax, because low income 
people spend a greater percentage of their income on food and other 
essentials that are taxed. Regressive taxes are considered by some 
people to offset benefit programs for low-income people. Regressive 
taxes also worsen the problems of low-income people. 

3 - How politically acceptable is it? 

Social Security was not controversial until the rates went high enough 
to make some people pay more for their PICA tax than their income tax. 
Property tax is a local tax, usually paid in lump sums, once or twice a 
year, and it tends to be less politically acceptable than a tax that is 
withheld, or one that is paid in small increments (i.e., a sales tax). 
Local governments must depend on the less-popular property tax. State 
and federal income taxes are withheld to ease the pain and speed the 
collection. 

4 - Is the tax equitable? 

Is it designed so it can be administered fairly? Can it be enforced? 
Are people in comparable situations taxed comparable amounts? 



Criteria t o Evaluate Taxes (cont>d) 

5 - Is the tax neutral (not interfering with the economy)? Is It consistent 

with the goals of society? 

Confiscatory taxes, so high they force the sale of an asset to 

pay the taxes on it, would interfere with the economy. 

A tax on alcoholic beverages and cigarettes would be accepted, while a 

tax on medicine would not. 

Deducting contributions to charitable organizations woulo be acceptable. 

6 - Does the tax produce adequate revenue to keep government functioning ? 

User taxes provide money for services when the services are requested, 
but they may not maintain the staff to answer the need. 
A tax that produces little or less revenue in hard times, when 
government expenses such as unemployment benefits increase, would have 
to be balanced with others less elastic. 

7 - Can the tax by administered efficiently and economically? 

Taxes that require multiple offices, forms, and inspectors may consume 
the revenue they produce, and be a great nuisance to the taxpayers. 

8 - Does the tax fit into a reasonable pattern with other taxes? 

Multiple taxes on one asset or population group would not be' equitable^ 
or politically wise. A variety of taxes and taxpayers is needed to 
produce revenue for government services in varied economic conditions. 

TAXES SHOULD PRODUCE THE REVENUE NECESSARY TO PAY THE COSTS OF GOVERNMENT IN 
GOOD TIMES AND BAD, & DO IT IN A WAY THAT FURTHERS THE GOALS OF SOCIETY. 
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VIRGINIA'S INCOME TAX & PROPOSED CHANGES 



Information 
ft Assignment 



Virginia has had an income tax since 1843, though it was neither a major 
source of revenue, nor effectively administered until Governor Harry F. Byrd 
created the Department of Taxation, with a fulltime Tax Commissioner, in 
1926. In 1948, Governor Tuck increased rates on the 3 original brackets. 
In 1962, withholding was begun. In 1972 a 4th bracket was added, the top one 
which taxes all income over $12,0uC at 5.75%. Since 1972, there has been no 
change in brackets or rates, though bills to adjust rates and brackets are 
presented in almost every session of the General Assembly. Population growth, 
inflation, and "bracket creep" have increased revenues and made it possible to 
put off decisions on revising the income tax structure 

Given a chance, almost any person will complain about taxes^ but... how do 
Virginia's state and local taxes actually compare with other states? 
Virginia ranks 39th out of 50 states in total state and local taxes paid per 
$1,000 of personal income. Only 11 states in the nation have lower tax rates 
The total that Virginians pay at these two levels is below the national 
average. In fact, when various statistical measures are applied to Virginia's 
total state and local taxes, Virginia is considered to be paying only 90% of 
our tax capacity in state and local levies. Tax capacity is a measure of the 
value of assets and ability to pay. 

What percentage of Virginia's tax money is collected in the income tax? 
51.7% of Virginia revenues were raised by the individual income tax ~ on a 
scale that dates back to 1926, with one additional bracket added in 1972. 
Exemptions and standard deductions have not been altered since that date, in 
spite of many changes in the economy, the federal tax regulations, and 
Virginians' ability to pay. 

Is Virginia's income tax fair? 

What is fair ? It all depends on the definition. Political forces decide that 
a certain amount of money must be raised to support programs of the 
government, and a considerable share of the total will be raised through 
income tsxes. Individual income taxes in the United States and most other 
nations are considered equitable (fair) if the tax burden is distributed in 
acco:*dance with ability to pay: those with greater ability are taxed more than 
those with less ability, and those with equal ability to pay are taxed equally. 

Are changes needed in the Virginia Income Tax? 

The federal income tax formula was changed to lower or eliminate taxes for the 
poor and near-poor, and to collect more of the revenue from higher-income 
people, but Virginia's exemptions and standard deductions have not been 
altered to recognize that inflation has long-since caught up with the old tax 
scale. People living in poverty are now paying the percentage of their income 
that had originally been designated for the more affluent. (In earlier 
decades, an income of $7,000 may have justified a tax bracket near the top, 
but many people feel that a family of 4 earning $7,000 today (below the 
•^poverty-level", and exempt from federal taxes), should not be paying Virginia 
taxes at all. The General Assembly has not dealt with the realignment of 
rates, or the raising of other taxes to make up for what would be lost if the 
rates were made more equitable. A higher percentage of Virginia income tax 
money comes from low and moderate income people than is the case in other 
states. Those who defend the current system against change say that low 
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Virginia's Income Tax & Proposed Changes (cont'd) 



Legislation has been introduced in the General Assembly to add brackets 
switch to a flat rate with various modifications, or index the structure to 
offset the effects of inflation and bracket-creep. These proposals and more 
will be repeated in coming sessions. Which ones would be most equitable? 

ASSIGNMENT: Look over the proposals on the following page and decide which 
you would vote for, or what you would support if you were a Delegate or 
Senator in the Virginia General Assembly. 

TABLE 2. INCREASE OR DECREASE IS TAX LIABILITY BETWEEW EACH OPTION AND EXISTING SYSTEM. 

BY CLASSES OF ADJUSTED CROSS INCOME a.a. 



AG I Class 


Option 

!_ 


Option 
2 


Option 
3 


Option 
4 


Option 
5 


Joannou 
Proposal 

1.60% 


Overall 


0.37% 


0.529c 


0.14% 


0.14% 


0.56% 


$0-59,999 
SI0.000.$ 14.999 
SI 5,000.$ 19.999 


4.79 
8.07 
3.75 


-7.60 
.4.93 
.6.32 ^ 


.0.62 
9.13 
6.04 


.29.52 
.9.56 
•5.39 


.40.10 
-7.93 
•1.(6 


•16.03 
6.50 
3.33 


$20,000.$24,999 
S25,0OO'S29.999 
$.'»0,000.S34.999 


0.57 
2.15 
0.67 


.5.63 
.3.51 
.|.78 


2.35 
2.63 
1.18 


.4.08 
-1.70 
0.01 


0.72 
2.76 
3.61 


1.59 
3.05 
2.44 


S35.000.$39.999 
S40.000.$44.999 
S45.000-$49,999 
* 


.0.50 
.0.72 
.1.38 


.0.68 
• 2.29 
3.64 


0.18 
-I.I9 
.2.61 


1.78 
3.20 
3.67 


4.21 
4.63 
4.22 


I.9I 
2.65 
2.81 


$50.000-$59.999 
SW).()00-$69,999 
S70,000'$79.999 


•2.75 
.1.92 
-3.44 


4.73 
8.29 
Ml 


.3.60 
.4.71 
.5.48 


5.68 
7.00 
8.55 


4.46 
4.32 
4.35 


1.54 
2.93 
1.70 


SK0.0CK).$K9,999 
$90,0<X)-$99.999 
$100,000 and over 


•2.21 
.7.96 
.7.01 


12.44 
X.76 
1.^.78 


.6.49 
.7.99 
-9.36 


9.77 
10.71 
13.87 


4.37 
4.04 
3.93 


3.49 
•1.91 
.0.39 
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ALTERNATIVE TAX OPTIONS 

The proposed lax options listed in Table I 
arc described below. As under the existing 
system, all taxes arc non-negative; that is, if 
a credit exceeds tax liability, the taxpayer is 
not entitled to the difference. 

Option I. Option 1 is a flat rate tax 
applied over an exempted amount with no 
standard, itemized, orchild care deductions. 
The rate is 4.4 percent, and the option allows 
ar exemption of $3,200 per taxpayer and 
spous;; and $1,500 per dependent. 

Option 2, Option 2 is similar to option 1 
except for the use of graduated rates. Again, 
there arc no deductions. Credits replace 
exemptions to equalize tax relief. The l^.x^ 
payer and spouse credit is set at $83~calcu- 
tated as $3,200 times the rate of the lowest 



bracket (2.6 percent). The brackets are set to 
approximate the quartile distribution of 
taxable income, using the quartile distribu. 
tion of AGl by return. The rates increase by 
the same absolute increment (I percentage 
point). 

OpfionJ, This option has a flat rate but, in 
contrast to option I, allows deductions. 
Because the tax base is reduced by deduc^ 
tions, the rate (5.1 percent) needs to be 
higher than in option 1 to raise the same 
amount of revenue. Provisions for low^ 
income relief are divided between the stands 
ard deduction and the personal and depend- 
enl exemptions. The standard deduction is 
based on the level of federal ZBAs. The per 
person exemption equals $1,500. 
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Virginia's Income Tax & Proposed Changes (cont'd) 



Legislation has been introduced in the General Assembly to add brackets 
switch to a flat rate with various modifications, or index the structure to 
offset the effects of inflation and bracket-creep. These proposals and more 
will be repeated in coming sessions. Which ones would be most equitable? 

ASSIGNMENT: Look over the proposals on the following page and decide which 
you would vote for, or what you would support if you were a Delegate or 
Senator in the Virginia General Assembly. 

TABLE 2. INCREASE OR DECREASE IS TAX LIABILITY BETWEEW EACH OPTION AND EXISTING SYSTEM. 

BY CLASSES OF ADJUSTED CROSS INCOME a.a. 



AG I Class 


Option 

!_ 


Option 
2 


Option 
3 


Option 
4 


Option 
5 


Joannou 
Proposal 

1.60% 


Overall 


0.37% 


0.529c 


0.14% 


0.14% 


0.56% 


$0-59,999 
SI0.000.$ 14.999 
SI 5,000.$ 19.999 


4.79 
8.07 
3.75 


-7.60 
.4.93 
.6.32 ^ 


.0.62 
9.13 
6.04 


.29.52 
.9.56 
•5.39 


.40.10 
-7.93 
•1.(6 


•16.03 
6.50 
3.33 


$20,000.$24,999 
S25,0OO'S29.999 
$.'»0,000.S34.999 


0.57 
2.15 
0.67 


.5.63 
.3.51 
.|.78 


2.35 
2.63 
1.18 


.4.08 
-1.70 
0.01 


0.72 
2.76 
3.61 


1.59 
3.05 
2.44 


S35.000.$39.999 
S40.000.$44.999 
S45.000-$49,999 
* 


.0.50 
.0.72 
.1.38 


.0.68 
• 2.29 
3.64 


0.18 
-I.I9 
.2.61 


1.78 
3.20 
3.67 


4.21 
4.63 
4.22 


I.9I 
2.65 
2.81 


$50.000-$59.999 
SW).()00-$69,999 
S70,000'$79.999 


•2.75 
.1.92 
-3.44 


4.73 
8.29 
Ml 


.3.60 
.4.71 
.5.48 


5.68 
7.00 
8.55 


4.46 
4.32 
4.35 


1.54 
2.93 
1.70 


SK0.0CK).$K9,999 
$90,0<X)-$99.999 
$100,000 and over 


•2.21 
.7.96 
.7.01 


12.44 
X.76 
1.^.78 


.6.49 
.7.99 
-9.36 


9.77 
10.71 
13.87 


4.37 
4.04 
3.93 


3.49 
•1.91 
.0.39 



f:: Viri!inia Department of Tsuation. Research Division. I9KI Virginia Individual Income Tax Computer Simulati, 



ALTERNATIVE TAX OPTIONS 

The proposed lax options listed in Table I 
arc described below. As under the existing 
system, all taxes arc non-negative; that is, if 
a credit exceeds tax liability, the taxpayer is 
not entitled to the difference. 

Option I. Option 1 is a flat rate tax 
applied over an exempted amount with no 
standard, itemized, orchild care deductions. 
The rate is 4.4 percent, and the option allows 
ar exemption of $3,200 per taxpayer and 
spous;; and $1,500 per dependent. 

Option 2, Option 2 is similar to option 1 
except for the use of graduated rates. Again, 
there arc no deductions. Credits replace 
exemptions to equalize tax relief. The l^.x^ 
payer and spouse credit is set at $83~calcu- 
tated as $3,200 times the rate of the lowest 



bracket (2.6 percent). The brackets are set to 
approximate the quartile distribution of 
taxable income, using the quartile distribu. 
tion of AGl by return. The rates increase by 
the same absolute increment (I percentage 
point). 

OpfionJ, This option has a flat rate but, in 
contrast to option I, allows deductions. 
Because the tax base is reduced by deduc^ 
tions, the rate (5.1 percent) needs to be 
higher than in option 1 to raise the same 
amount of revenue. Provisions for low^ 
income relief are divided between the stands 
ard deduction and the personal and depend- 
enl exemptions. The standard deduction is 
based on the level of federal ZBAs. The per 
person exemption equals $1,500. 
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option 4, This option is siriillar to option 
^except thai it hasiiraduatcd riitcs. Also, the 
per person exemption is rcplneed by a credit 
of S56. calculated as SI. 5(H) times the rate ol 
!hc lowest bracket (3.7 percent). The stand- 
artt dedueiions are the same as in option 3, 
The brackets are based on an approximation 
i»f the quarlile distribution of taxable 
income. They use the quarlile distribution of 
AGl by return minus S2.000, which is an 
approximation of the minimum deduction 
rounded to the nearest thousand. The rates 
increase by the same absolute increment (1 
percentage point). 

Op/to/t5. This option is a modification of 
the current Virginia income tax. The exist- 
ing brackets are used, but the existing rates 
arc increased by 0.2 percentage points. 
Standard, itemized, &nd child care deduc- 
tions are allowed. Poverty-level tax relief is 



provided through increased standard deduc- 
tions and credits. The .standard deductions 
arc equal to federal ZHA amounts. Credits 
arc used instead ol exemptions to cquali/c 
tax saxin^s. The per person credit is S^}, 
computed as Sl.SiK) times the rate of the 
lowest bracket (2.2 percent). 

Joannou ProposaL Ihis proposal was 
sponsored by Delegate Johnny S. Joannou 
in 1981 Virginia House Bill No. 1638. It 
starts with the existing definition of AGl and 
applies a flat rale of 4.75 percent. The 
taxpayer and spouse are each allowed a 
$4,500 exemption (or deduction, as it is 
called in the bill). There are no exemptions 
fordependents, age, or blindness. There also 
are no standard, itemized, or child care 
deductions. The proposal is similar to 
option 1 except for the exemptions. 



TABLE I. EXISTING TAX AND ALTERNATIVE TAX STRUCTURES 



Tax 
Structure 
Existing 
tax 



Exemption /credit 
S600 personal, 
dependent, ige. and 
blindness exemption. 



Adjusted 
Gross 
Income 
Iticludes 
S400 age 
deduction 



Deductions 



Option $3.2QP taxpayer and 

1 spouse exemption 

and 51.500 dependent 
exemption. No age or 
blindness exemption- 



Standard Deduction 

15% of federal AGl or 
S1.300 but no more than 
S2.000 for single tax- 
payers and married filing 
jointly or combined: l5C? of 
federal AGl or S650 but no 
more than SI.OOO for married 
filing separately. 



Item- 
ized 

Yes" 




Brackets and Rates 

Taxable Income Rate 



SO to S2,999 
S3.000 to S4,999 
S5.000to 11.999 
SI 2.000 and over 



2Cf 

5C?. 
5.75% 



No S400 
extra age 
deduction 



None 



No 



No 



Yes 



All taxable 
income 



Option 
2 



S83 credit per tax- 
payer and spouse 
(ercdit=S3.200 times 
rate of lowest 
bracket): S39 credit 
per dependent (credit= 
SI. 500 times rate of 
lo\frest bracket). No 
age or blindness 
credit. 



NoS400 
extra age 
deduction 



None 



No 



No 



Yes 



SO to S6.999 
S7.000toSI3.999 
SI4.000 to 525,999 
S26.00O and over 



2.6% 
3.6% 
4.6% 
5.6% 



Option 
3 



S 1 .500 personal and No S400 

dependent exemption. extra age 

No age or blindness deduction 
exemption. 



Option S56 credit per person 

4 (crcdit=SI.500iimcs 

rate of lowest bracket). 

No age or blindness 

credit. 



S2.300 for single taxpayers: 
SI. 700 for married filing 
separately; and S3.400 for 
married join )r combined. 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes All taxable 
income 



5.1% 



No S400 S2.300 for single: SI. 700 
extra age for married separate: 
deduction S3.400 for married joint 
or combined. 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



SO to S4.999 
S5.000toSII.999 
SI2.000toS23.999 
$24,000 and over 



3.7% 
4.7% 
5.7% 
6.7% 



Option $33 credit per person No $400 

5 (credit=SI.500 times extra-age 

rate of lowest bracket). deduction 

No age or blindness 

credit. 



S2.300 for single: SI. 700 
for married separate: 
S3.400 for married joint 
or combined. 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



S0toS2,<599 
S3.000toS4.999 
S5.000toSII,999 
SI 2.000 and over 



2.2% 
3.2% 
5.2% 
5.95% 



Joannou S4.500 exemption per Includes 
proposal taxpayer and spouse. S400 age 

No dependent exemption, deduction^ 

No age or blindness 
exemption. 



None 



No 



No 



No 



All taxable 
income 



4.75% 



The Joannou 



propo,.! ells for eliminating ,hi, deduction, bu, ,he provision was no, removed dunng computer simulafon of the proposal. 
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THE GENERAL SALES TAX How Does Virginia's Sales Tax Compare? 



There is great variety among the states on what is taxed at which s^aae in 
commercial process. All but five states have an idenJ^eS Sefa sa^?e "tax 
All have special excise taxes, such as on tobacco, alcoholic beveraaesfupi^ 
amusements, public utilities, insurance, or such ac? ^Jtie^as pS?uef bl?iin, 
Some have occupation taxes or gross receipts taxes thai p^odSce'^JeJeSue based oS' 
sales though the amounts are not collected from consumers as "salves ?ax." 

I?at:°JJ;:;Sm^eSE^JJrpSs:i/'' " ^^-^^ tax for 

GENERAL SALES TAX 

+ « Additional tax allowed for local government 
-F = Food purchases exempt from tax 
-P « Prescription drug purchases exempt from tax 



NO ''SALES TAX" 

Alaska 

Delaware 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

Oregon 

3t STATE SALES TAX 

Colorado + -P 

Georgia + 

Kansas •¥ .p 

Nortli Carolina + -P 

Oklahcwa + -p 

Virginia . + -p 

Wyoming + 

3 l/Zt STATE ^ S iHK 
Nebraska « -i- .p .p 

3 3/4t STATE SALES TA X 
New Mexico + 



4!i; STATE SALES TAX 

Alab^aa -t- .p 

Arkansas •¥ .p 
Hawaii 

Idaho .p 

Iowa -P 

Louisiana -t- .p .p 

Michigan .p .p 

New York + -p -p 

North Dakota -P -p 

South Carolina -p 

South Dakota + -p -p 

Te.tfis •¥ -p -p 

Vermont -p -p 

4 ^m STATE SALES TAX 
Missouri .p 

4 3/4t STATE SALES TAX 
California + -P -p 

4 5/81 STATE SALES TA X 
vtah T -p 



St STATE SALES TAX 

Arizona + -p -p 

Florida + -p -p 

Illinois + -p -p 

Indiana -P *p 

Kentucky + -F -P 

Main? -F -P 

MaryUnu «p -p 

Massachusetts -F <-P 

Ohio + -F -P 

West Virginia -P -p 

Wisconsin -p -p 

5 1/2S STATE SALES TAX 

Tennecsoe + -p 
Mississippi -p 

5 VAX STATE SALES TAX 
Nevada .p .p 



6t STATE SALES TAX 



District of 

Colutnbia 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 



-F 
-F 
-F 
-F 
-F 



6 l/2t STATE SALES TAX 



->shington (except 
4 counties) + -F -p 

7 l/2t STATE SALES TAX 
Connecticut -F -P 



Across the nation, che sales tax is the most important source of rate 
government revenue. It provides about half the tax revenue, with the 
rest coming from a variety of taxes, licenses, and fees 

During the depression days of the 1930s, many states Instituted the 

^ *° ^"""^ ^"^^^^ programs. Virginia did not begin to 

a salertaT'?n%?L?nT"?? "5';^- ^^^^."^^ ^^^'^^ ^^'"^^ °ther states had 
lor! u ]"^1"^^"9 all Of Virginia's neighbors, and a dozen Virginia 

I oca 1 ties had enacted a local sales tax, with General Assembly approval. 

iSfi-S^! -f^ "n?^" ^^^^ ^"^^ 9°°^ revenue raisers, that the state 
realized it would have to start collecting this tax for state purposes, 
or It would be difficult ever to do it. HU'HUi>e5>» 

tLl^t llTJ!^nA^l^^l ^"^2^5^^ ^^^^^^1 legislators assumed 

that a way would be found to reduce the burden on the poor, the elderlv 
and large families. No such legislation has been passed, though several 
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iiioosures have been proposed -in past sessions to eliminate the tax on food. 
The exemptions that have passed more than 50 of them have been minor 
exemptions. Recent efforts to offset an exemption for food by adding a 
tax on services have not received sufficiently ent'nusiastic support, thus far. 

Wh y not tax servic es? When you have a car or an appliance repaired, you nay 
a tax on the parts, but not on the labor. It would be an easy source of 
state income to add the tax on both sections of the bill. Some services that 
do not have taxable materials involved would have to set up a system to 
collect the tax. Additional material will be available on this question 
each year during the General Assembly sessions — look for it. 

The following chart shows the distribution (1980 - a typical year) of items 
contributing to the sales tax receipts in Virginia. It should be remembered 
that the categories are not easily identified under our current collection 
method — a major supermarket chain report! all sales as Food, though its stores 
sell great quantities of non-edible merchandise, and department store sales 
are recorded as General Merchandise, though many sell food, 'automotive, and 
furniture items. 

COMPOSITION OF VIRGINIA SALES TAX BASE, 1980 



All Other 
30.5% 



9.7% 




Food Consumed 
At Home 
26.5% 



Food Consumed 
Away From 
Homo 
9.7% 




General 
Merchandise 
17.7% 



Source: Virginia Oopartment of Taction. TfxablaSafet lny(rgInIa>_Counti ti and Cities Bated on Retail Sa laa Tax Revenues 
Annual Roport.i9S0. (Richmond; Vkglnla Oapartment of fai;tlon.1981):^.lM: " ~ Heven uet, 

Chart: Tayloe Murphy, Virginia Issues; The Retail Sale c; Tax, by 
John L. Knapp and bruce K. Johnlon 



U ad'K ?rJfMf^^LcTf\''t' ^^'^^'^^^ f'^^"^ Department of Taxation statistics 
oy adding taxable sales of bakery products, candy and confections; dairy pro- 

rol ''J^r.?'.'^' ^^'^ ^^"'^ vegetable stands, roadside markets, and 

euabli.h^nf^^^^ 'h^\' .""^u^'^r^^"'^/' "^^'^V, ^^^f^^^ chain and non-chain 
establishments; and what the Departm it calls "other food." Food consumed away 

rrom home is comprised of sales at private membership clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
bee J par Ws^^d^^^^^^^^ ''''^ ''''' ''^^'-'^'^ catering, taverns. 
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TAX OR EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS - WOULD THEY BE USEFUL IN VIRGINIA? 

SnJ™;r^ '"^1^^^^ there was a widespread feeling in the United states that 
government all government - was growing too big, too fast, and too 
expensive. "Taxpayer revolts" organized in areas where speculation had 
ballooned real estate values, multiplying property taxes and angering 

tenants. After California's Proposition 13 imposed a 
limit on the property tax, groups began to organize in other parts of the 
country to put such provisions on their ballots. The limitations proposed 
(some were approved) set a percentage of the wealth, income, or prbdubt of the 
state or locality, beyond which taxes or expenditures could not be increased 

!lJ^nl' °^ legislature, approval of the voters, or some olher 

nicc na n i sni • 

A constitutional amendment has been proposed in each of the last several 
sessions of the Virginia General Assembly to limit state taxes to a fixed 
the state's economy, what are the facts? what happened in 
.hm.t [I Ic I P'"°P°^^Ji°" 13? What questions should be asked and answered 
about the effects of such limits, and about Virginia's particular situation? 

Proposition 13 

The following page contains a summary of the background and provisions of 
Proposition 13 in California, reprinted from the Joint Council on E?Snomic 
Education, Analyzing Tax Policy: A Resource Guide, pp i6-7. See also Forbes 
yMmne February 27, 1984, and other articles listed in the Reader's^ 
for the after-effects of Proposition 13. Research opportunity: what were the 
long-term effects of Proposition 2 1/2 in Massachusetts? 

The OCEE Guide points out that the California citizens were upset because thev 
were being taxed heavily at the local level, while the state amassed a $7 
billion surplus. Proposition 13 cut local revenues and forced the state to 
Share its surplus with the communities. The decreased local business and 
property taxes ip^;de real estate speculation even more attractive, and prices 
advanced again. (Host landlords did not pass on their tax savings to tenants 
until they were forced to do so by rent freezes and legislative mandates.) 
Cormnunities cut services - schools, parks, trash collections, library hours 
and other activities -- and instituted new taxes, extra charges and user 
fees. The state surplus "bailed them out," until the $7 billion was 
!oJ!"^?! Subsequent data shows that state and local financial relationships 
were altered by Proposition 13 ~ the state funds had brought an increase of 
??!!^?? 1 9°vs'""'"ent. In 1984, proposals were being discussed 

to permit local piggy-back sales taxes, modifications of Proposition 13 
allowing tax increases on business property, and other moves to make local 
government more self-sufficient, and less dependent on state revenue sharing 
Aside from some temporary distortion caused by CETA federal grants, the growth 
of local government was only slightly slowed. The interrelationship between 
levels of government had passed along t'^e effect of the tax limitation, 
shifting more power to the statt. 

nfPHp?LiS?nri^? : The perceptions of the people, the voters, are often more 

5"^^^^^ °^ statistics and reasoned arguments, and voters 
influence the words and actions of elected representatives. It is likely that 

fnS^J.^lJh^H 39^^" the Virginia General Assembly. Watch 

for further information, proposals, and opinions. 
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What are the facts about Virginia Taxes? 

dPhr'"^jo!o operates on a balanced budget, with no big surplusses. and no big 
debt. Revenues and expenditures are below national averages. 

nlt?ln^'"\'i^°f J n?*^ ^^'^ together rank 39th from the top in the 

nat on - n states collect less per $1,000 of income than Virginia The 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations rates state- Seal* taxes by 

trcISacuJ? ?r ""^^^^"9 ^t^'^ effort) to what it coSSd re e ' 

(tax capacity) if its tax rates were ident cal (100%) to other states on ?r 

CxT L"o l5":^aisIJ'^"r'^ overall ratingSs 8^%. sSgge's'tiJg^'^hars m'e 
tax rates could.be raised, given the state's resources and ability to pay. 

- Through most of the 1970s, state and local governments grew with increased 
programs and employees, many of which were mandated (but only partly ?Snded) 
by the federal government. Virginia governments provided more services and 
for a booming population. Areas of the state whe?e fanners had recycled ?heir 
trash now became communities that had to collect garbage, manage landfills 
and provide myriad urban services. In spite of the changer?eqSired by the 
population growth. Virginia's budget growth did not exceed nationaTaverages 
?n^?hP iQ^nf "'^'"J inflation, the budget growth tapered off 

in the 1970s, and has almost levelled since 1980. Tax politics and the thrpit 
Of tax/expenditure limitations is credited by many iuh'sloJing ?Je TrovZ 

lea?o^tni.^^illH%^^''*^'"' adequate funding for education. Many 

legislators and taxpayers also say that fiscal conservatism reouires ornopr 

ra sed"c;oL°r'tr'':/^'!'^'^" infrastructure) and thaT x h'o d be 
raised -closer to national averages to accomplish both of these aims. 

"st?ai?WkPt°" ' '.^y- ■>) There is no need for such a 

p sr- a^; grow?j:^^5;^'iuS^^ 

~ Advocates of the tax limitation say: "Let's continue fair taxes for 

''^^''^e" 9'"°^*'^ °f government and growth of the 
private sector, require government to set priorities" for perlonnel and budget. 

-- Would a state tax limit undercut efforts to locate and fund programs at the 
JnnipH''S!";r^'*? levels Of government? Since most programs and services 
funded with a mix of federal, state, and local money (i.e.. federal q"nts' for 

sJaEe'lLu'"^ V''^^"? ^^'"9^"^^ ^'^^'^ lose ou?? wou d 

state limit create an unfair burden on local resources? Could user fees fund 
state services? what programs/personnel could be cut? 

bv^J%/f voJp'^f ^n^h'^^"'*'"'"^^^u^^^''* procedures for emergency adjustment. 
34 Delp^Jp^ hp M ^'"""'^ Assembly, (should 14 Senators or 

?ives .un''' ; ^^'^ "''^^ °f ' °f elected representa- 

t ves?) It also allowed legitimate new needs by a vote of the people (Do up 

number of voters be informed vo choose wisely on tax increases?) 

What do you think? What additional information would you need to form an 
opinion about this or any future proposal? 
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More Information on Proposition 13... 

A reprint (with a slight amendment) from the Joint Council on 

Economic Education, Analyzing Tax Policy: A Resource Guide , pp. 16-17. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PIE CHART OF YOUR LOCAL GOVERNMENT REVENUE SOURCES 



4 - 



Assemble all ingredients. You Ml need the numbers for each major source 
of revenue, and the total. Be suro they are accurate. . .and add up! 

For each piece of the pie, you need to know the percentage that source 
is of the whole. 

General Property Taxes collected 
Example: — divided by — = percent of total 

Total of all local government income 

Do the calculations for each major source of income. Do they add up to 
100%? If they do, proceed. If they don't, try again or get help. 

A circle is 360°. So, the total revenue will equal a whole 360° pie. 

Each segment of the pie will be the percent of the total that you calculated 

in #2 above multiplied by 360. 

Example: Property tax: .55 x 360° = 198° 

Therefore, the property tax will be a 198° piece of pie. 

Do all your pieces of pie add up to 360°? If they do, proceed. 
If they don't, try again or get help. 

Use a protractor and mark off the size of each pie slice on a circle. 
Make a finished drawing connecting all your marks on the circle. 
Label each segment with its title and percent. 

Label the drawing with the name of your government, the year of the data 
and a heading such as on the pie chart below. 

Try another on expenditures, or one on the proposed budget and one on the 
approved or actual budget. Any way you slice it, it's taxpayer money! 



Figure 21-2: LOCAL SOURCES OF REVENUE 
ALL VIRGINIA CITIES, FISCAL YEARS 



PermitSjPrivilege Fees end 
Regulatory Licenses 



General Property Taxes 




Miscellaneous 

Revenue from Use of Money and Property 
Service Charges 
Fines and Forfeitures 
Other Local Taxes 

BPOL Taxes 

Utility Consumer Tax 

Loco! Option Sales Tax 



SOURCE: Derived from Commonwealth of Virginia. Auditor of Public 
Accounts, Comparac/ve f^eport of toca/ Covernmenf: Re^ 
venues 2nd BxpendHures, Year Ended June 30, 19^2, Exhibit B. 
(Richmond, 1933). 
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I^yiillions 
of Dollars 

14,000 



12,000 



TOTAL REVENUES IN VIRGINIA 
CURRENT & CONSTANT DOLLARS 



Current Dollars = Amount Today 

Constant Dollars = Amount MINUS 
inflation. On this chart, the 
inflation rate since 1970 was 
subtracted, revealing little 
real growth since 1970. 



1G..00 



8,000 



6,000 



4,000 - 



2,000 



1970 



1 •' ' ' • r"^ 

1975 1980 



CURRENT DOLLARS 




1970 DOLLARS 



1985 



1990 



FISCAL YEAR 
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TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSE APPROPRIATIONS 
IN VIRGINIA - 1 970-72 TO 1 980-82 



Millions 
of Dollars 



14,000 



12,000 



10,000 



8,000 



6,000 - 



4,000 



2,000 




CURRENT DOLLARS 



CONSTANT (1970) DOLLARS 



1970-72 1972-74 1974-76 1976-78 1978-80 1980-82 Blennium 

•Constant dollars calculatod using GNP Implicit price deflator for state atid local 
governments purchases of goods and services (1970=100) 
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THESE CHARTS ARE TAKEN FROM BULLETIN NO. 151 

LOCAL TAX RATES - TAX YEAR 1985 

AS FURNISHED THE DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION 
BY THE LOCAL ASSESSING OFFICERS 

TABLE # 1. - Rates of County and District Levies for 

County and District Purposes for Tax Year 1983 

TABLE # 2 - Rates of City Levies for City Purposes 
for the Tax Year 1983 

TABLE # 3 - Rates of Town Levies for Town Purposes 
for the Tax Year 1983 

COMPILED & PUBLISHED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 



«f f -"^ official value for tax purposes. (By law, assessments are at 
100% of fair market value. Actually, that often is difficult to determine. 
Levy = tax rate approved by local government, as authorized by the state. 

I'i ^Ih^^/^^ CALCULATED BY MULTIPLYING THE ASSESSED VALUE BY THE RATE SET 
FOR EACH $100 IF VALUE. (Ex: $20,000 property x $1 rate = $200/year taxes.) 
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COUNTY 


TAX RATES PER 5100 OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 


Roal 
EstattH 


Tanglbia 
Persona 
y Property 


1 Mach. 
and 
Tools 


Mer.* 
chanti* 
Capital 


BLAND 


County Levy 




$7.35 


$7.35 


$7.35 


BOTETOURT 


County Levy 




600 


6 00 


5.20 


BRUNSWICK 


County Levy 


.47 


4.60 


4.60 


1.70 


BUCHANAN 


County Levy 


Ac 


1.10 


1.10 


2.00 


BUCKINGHAM 


County Levy 


.32 


2.40 


5.15 


1.00 


CAMPBELL 


County Levy 


.43 


3.15 


3.15 


3.15 


CAROLINE 




.45 


3.35 


3.35 


3.35 


CARROLL 


County Levy 


.4o 


3 00 


300 


2.30 


CHARLES CITY 


County Levy 


1.18 


3 03 


1.33 


2.80 


CHARLOTTE 


County Levy 


.35 


3 20 


3 20 


3.20 


CHESTERFIELD 


County Levy 


QA 


J.Dil 


I.CK) 




CLARKE 


County Levy 


.50 


3.2b 


.60 





CRAIG 


County Levy 


.55 


5.50 


5.50 


3.50 


CULPEPER 


County Levy 


.37 


5 00 


5.00 


2.50 


CUMBERUND 


County Levy 


.30 


5.20 





.40 


DICKENSON 


County Levy 


.50 


14.00 


14.00 


10.50 


DlNWIDDtE 


County Levy 




3 4U 


5.40 


~~ ~~ 


ESSEX 


County Levy 


.45 


3.75 


3.50 


3.75 


FAIRFAX 


Coum/Levy 


1.47 


4.60 


3.75 




District Levies: 












AnnarKJ.ile Dist. 


n 


.02 










Centreville Disl. '5 


.06 










CenlrevilleDist.'SA 


.06 











Dranesville DiSt. 


'lA 


.03 








^ 


Dranesville Dist. 


'lAl 


.03 










Draiicsville Dist. 


'lAll 


.05 










Dranecvilie Dist. 


'1A2 


.03 










Dranesville Dist. 


'1A3 


.03 











Dranes'^lle Dist. 


'1A4 


.03 











Dranesville Dist. 


'1A5 


.03 








Dranesville Dist. 


'1A6 


.03 








Dranesville Dist. 


'1A61 


.05 








DtanesvilleDist. 


'1A7 


.03 








Dranesville Dist. 


'1A8 


.03 








Dranesville Dist. 


'1A9 


03 








Drar ^svilie DiSt. 


'IE 


.02 








Dranesville Dist. 


#5 


.06 








Lee Dist. 'lA 




.03 








LeeDist 'IB , 




.02 








Lee DiSt, »1C 




.02 








. Mason Disl '1 




.02 








Mason Dist. '1A 




.02 








Mason Dtsl. »2 , 




.02 









♦ indiCuiM assessment al l 00% in alt counlies. " 



* Rate <«) farm machiMty is K CO per StOO 



COUNTY 


TAX RATES PER $100 OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 


Real 
Estate 4- 


Tangible 
Personal 
Property 


Mach. 
and 

Tools 


Msr.- 
chants* 
Capital 


Mason DisL '4 




$ .02 








Ml. Vernon Dist. '1 A 


.02 








zz 


Ml. Vernon Dist 


'IB 


.02 











ML Vernon Dist. '2A 


.01 











Providence Dist 


.'1 


.02 











Providence Dist 


.n 


.02 











Providence Dist 


. '6 


.02 









Providence Dist 


. '7 


.02 




~ ~ 




Proviat>nce Dist 


. '8 


.02 









FAUQUIER 


County Levy 


.59 


$3.45 


S3 45 


$ .01 


FLOYD 


County Levy 


.55 


4.50 


4.50 


3.50 


FLUVANNA 


County Levy 


.55 


3.70 


3.90 


1.55 


FRANKLIN 


County Levy 


.3c 


3.4U 


5.40 


5.40 


FREDERICK 


County Levy 


.58 


4.35 


4 35 


4.00 


GILES 


County Levy 


.56 


7.20 


7.20 


4.80 


GLOUCESTER 


County Levy 


.60 


3.25 


3.25 





District Levies: 












Gloucester Point Sanitary Dist 


.02 








Gloucester Sanilary Dist. '1 


.03 








ZZ 


GOOCHUND 


County Lsvy 


.69 


3.70 


3.70 




GRAYSON 


County Levy 




6.30 


6.30 


6.30 


District Levies: 












Elk Creek . 




.12 


.60 


.60 




Oldlown 




.01 


20 


20 


.20 


Providence 




.02 


1.00 


100 


100 


Wilson 




.01 


.20 


20 


.20 


Oislricl Levy In Town ol: 










Fries (Providence)* 


.01 


.10 


.10 


.10 


GREENE 


County Levy 


.55 


16.50 


.75 




GREENSVILLB 


County Levy 


.41 


3.50* • 


2.50 




HALIFAX 


County Levy 


.36 


4.45 


3.90 




HANOVER 


County Levy 


.76 


3.64 


3 64 


2.60 


HENRICO 


County Levy 


.98 


380 


2.00 




District Levies: 












San. Dist. »2(Sandslon) 


.007 


.007 


,007 




San. Disl. '3 (Highland Springs) 


.012 


.012 


.012 




HENRY 


County Levy 


.54 


9 24 


924 




HIGHLAND 


CofjntyLevy 


.32 


4.00 


4.00 


400 



♦ Indicates assessment at 100% inall counties. 

• Providence District levy not applicable to Town ol F,:es. 
• • Rale on larm machinery and livcsiock Is $2 00 per $i(X). 
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COUNTY 


TAX RATES PER JlOO OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 


Real 
Estates 


Tangible 
Personal 
Property 


Mach. 
and 
Tools 


Mer.» 
chants* 
Capital 



ISLE OF WIGHT 


County Levy 


$ .51 


$4.75 


$ .78 


— — 


JAMES CITY 


County Levy 


J1 


4 00 


4.00 





KING GEORGE 


County Levy 


1.05 


2.90 


2.00 





KING & QUEEN 


County Levy 


.08 


.88 


.88 


$ .65 


KING WILLIAM 




.76 


4 20 


4.20 


3.90 


District Levy in Town 01: 












.28 


1.20 


1.20 


1.10 


LANCASTER 




.31 


3.80 


3.80 


1.00 


LEE 


County Levy 


.62 


.62 


.62 


.62 


LOUDOUN 


County Levy 


1.13 


4.75" 


2.75 




LOUISA ' 




.35 


1 m 

l./KJ 


1 7n 
1 .f U 


.03 


LUNENBURG 




.38 


7.00 


7.00 


1.20 


MADiSON 


County Levy 


.50 


5 50 


5.50 


4.30 


MATHEWS 


County Levy 


.50 


300 


3.00 





MECKLENBURG 


County Levy 


.50 


3.25 


3.25 


1.45 


MIDDLESEX 




.39 


3.00 


3.00 


1.25 


MONTGOMERY 


County Levy 


.67 


7.57 


7.57 


6.90 


NELSON 


County Levy 


.55 


2.50 


1.25 





NEW KENT 




.75 


300 


3.00 





NORTHAMPTON 


County Levy 


1.09 


8.7.5 


8.75 


6.25 


District Levy in Town of: 










Cape Charies (Capevilie)*** 


.97 


7.85 


7.85 


5.95 


N0RTHUM6ERUND 




.42 


3.00 


3.00 


2.40 


NOnOWAY 




.36 


4.50 


4.50 


.55 


ORANGE 




.54 


5 50 


5.50 


.40 


PAGE 




.56 


1.50 


750 


2.00 


PATRICK 




.55 


4.00 


4.00 


3 50 


PITTSYLVANIA 


County Levy 


33 


4 25 


3.00 


2.75 


POWHATAN 




.60 


2.00 


2.00 




PRINCE EDWARD 




.52 


5.20* 


' 5.20 


.70 


PRINCE GEORGE 


County Levy 


.66 


3.50 


1 1.50 
1 





* indicates assessment fit 100% in el! courUies. 
•County levy in the Town of West Point. 

**Rate on heavy equipment is $4.00 per $100 and on aircraft is St. 50 per $t00. 
'"County levy in the Town of Cape Charles. 
* 'Rate on farm machinery and livestock is S2.60 per $100. 
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TAX RATES PER$t00OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 



uuur4 1 T 


Reft] 

E8t&t04 


Tanglbtt 

Pofsonsl 
Property 


Mach. 
and 
Tools 


Mef.> 
chants* 


pniMflF Wll 1 lAM TrMintv 1 awm 


1 39 




♦ • 1 rvi 

1 \A 


.ft' 












Riirlfhnfl Pita niel 


.uo 


.Uc 


. .Uc 


— — 




n7i 




.Kit 


1 — — . 


r^iinifri0': PirA nict 


.UJu 




n" 
.U, 


<i — 


f*i/prnfppn Pita Did 


n? 

.Uf 


.Uf 


m 
AJi 




Gnincsvitle Fire Dist 


05 


.05 


05 




Greater Marvass^s Fire Dist 




c nA7 


# .05 




LakeJackscn Fire Dist 


.07 


.07 


.07 




Neabsco Fire Dist 


.04 


.04 


.04 







.05 


.05 


.05 





Occoquan Firo Dist 




.035 


.035 




WelltnQton Fire Dist 


.03 


.08 


.03 




Yorkshire Fire Dist 


.07 


.07 


.07 


^ 


District Levies^in Towns of: 










Dumfries (Dumfries) 


Ct'iQ 

.Uoo 




.038 




Haymarket (Gainesville) ■ 


.05 


.05 


.05 




Occoquan (Occoquan) 


.035 


.035 


.035 





PULASKI County Levy 


.54 


4.80 


4.80 


$4.80 


RAPPAHANNOCK County Levy 


42 


5.60 


560 





RICHMOND County Levy . . 


.60 


3.50 


3.50 


3.50 


ROANOKE County Levy 


1.10 


3.50 


3.00 





ROCKBRIDGE Ccunty Levy 


.45 


4.50 


4.50 





ROCKINGHAM County Levy 


.39 


3.50 


3.50 


1.00 


RUSSELL County Levy. 


.65 


.65 


• .65 


5.75 


SCOrr County.Levy , 


.72 


.72 


.72 


.72 


SHENANDOAH County Levy 


.51 


1.80* 


206 


.60 


SMYTH County Levy 


.50 


.60 


.60 


.60 


SOUTHAMPTON CcKJnly Levy 


".32 


4.C0 


2.40 


.50 


SPOTSYLVANIA County Levy 


.65 


250 


k.50 


.to 


STAFFORD County Levy 


t.2l 


5.70 


.75 


.50 


CI IDQV /^Mii^i.i 1 


.39 


3.50 


3.50 


3.35 


SUSSEX County Levy 


.46 


3.00 


3.00 


1.00 


TAZEWELL County Levy 


.60 


2.00 


2.00 


430 


WARREN County Levy 


.60 


2.40" 


2.C0 




WASHINGTON County Levy 


.50 


1.00 


1.00 




WESTMOREUND County Levy 


.68 


1.50 


1.50 


.88 


WISE County Levy 


.285 


4.60 


4.60 


2.85 


WYTHE County Levy 


.42 


.61 


.61 


.56 


YORK County Levy 


.64 


4.70 


4.70 





*l idicates assessn^ent at 100% tn all counltos. 
•Itato on farm related personal property Is $1.30 per $100. 
"I Vile on farm nrxachinery and IrveslocH is $1 30 per $i00. 
* * *R;!e on farm macbiiK?ry and »oois is $.70 per $100. 
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TABLE 2 

RATES OF CITY LEVIES FOR CITY PURPOSES 
FOR THE TAX YEAR 19S3 
(Borough Levies. Where Shown. Are in Addition to the City Levy.) 



CITY 



TAX RATES PER $100 OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 



Real 
Estates 



Ttnglbl* 
Personal 
Proparty 



Mach. 
and 
Tools 



ALEXANDRIA 

BEDFORD 

BRISTOL 

BUENA VISTA 

CHARLOTTESVILLE 

CHESAPEAKE 

CLIFTON FORGE 

COLONIAL HEIGHTS 

COVINGTON 

DANVILLE 

EMPORIA 

FAIRFAX 

FALLS CHURCH 

FRANKLIN 

FREDERICKSBURG 

GALAX 

HAMPTON 

HARRISONBURG 

HOPEWELL 

LEXINGTON 

LYNCHBURG 

MANASSAS 

MANASSAS PARK 

MARTINSVILLE 

NEWPORT NEWS 

NORFOLK 

NORTON 

PETERSBURG 

POQUOSON 

PORTSMOLTTH 

RADFOBC 

RICHMOND 

ROANOKE 

SALEM 

SOUTH BOSTON 

STAUNTON 

SUFFOLK 

VIRGINIA BEACH 

WAYNESBORO 

WILUAMSBURG 

WINCHESTER 



Oly Levy . 
City Levy . 
Oily Levy . 
City Levy . 
City Levy . 
City Levy . 
City Levy . 
City Levy . 
Oty Levy . 
City Levy . , 
City Levy , , 
City Levy . , 
City Levy . , 
City Levy , . 
Oly Levy . . 
Oly Levy . . 
City Levy . . 
Oty Levy . 
City Levy .. 
City Levy . . 
Oly Levy . . 
Oty Levy . 
CHy Levy . . 
City Levy , . 
City Levy . . 
Oty Levy . . 
Oty Levy . 
Oty Levy . 
City Levy . 
City Levy . 
Oty Levy , . 
City Levy , . 
Oty Levy .. 
Oty Levy .. 
City Levy . . 
Oty Levy . . 
Oty Levy . . 
City Levy . . 
City Levy , , 
City Levy , . 
Oty Levy . . 



$1.41 
.66 
1.11 
.91 
1.13 
1.02 
1.15 
1.25 
.59 
.86 
.68 
1.25 
.96 
.79 
1.29 
.86 
1.26 
.65 
1.10 
.94 
1.12 
1.22 
1.90 
.76 
1.20 
1.30 
.75 
1 55 

785- 
1.35 
94 , 
$1,533 
1.35 
1.25 
.90 
1.05 
.96- 
.80 
1.01 
.62 
.95 



$5.10 
1.30 
4.00 
3.85 
4.39 
4.00 
3.05 
3.50 
4.56 
3.00 
5.00 
2.99 
5.50 
3.20 
3.40 
7.07 
5.40 
2.65 
4.40 
4.80 
3.00 
3.05 
3.50 
2.25 
5.00 
4.00 
5.50 
3.10 
4.50 
4.35 
2.80 
$3.59 
3.75 
3.25 
2.50 
4.00 
4.55 
6.00 
5.00 
' 3.50 
3.50 



$4.50 
1.30 
4.00 

3.85 
4.39 
3.12 
2.75 
2.00 
3.93 
3.00 
5.00 
2.99 
5.50 
2.00 
.50 
7.07 
5.40 
2.65 
3.40 
4.80 
3.00 
3.05 
1.00 
1.85 
2.70 
1.60 
5.50 
3.10 
4.50 
1.75 
2.80 

$1.90 
3.75 
3.25 
2.50 
4.00 
4.55 
1.00 
4.65 

"3.50 
1.00 



+ |nd<cates acsessment at 100% in all cjiies 
' lr*dlcales mat a merchAnts" licensp tax is imposed 
••Real estate rate is $ 96 for Nansemond Taxmq DistnrI and 
District, 



SI 14 (or Suffolk Taxing 
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PATES OF TOWN LEVIES FOR TOWN PUnP0S£3 
FOR THE TAX YEAR 1903 
(!n Addition lo Any County and District Rates Imposed fly the County 
Authorities Shown in Tabl^ 1 .) 



TAX RATES PER $100 OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 



TOWN 



COUNTY 



AtNngdon . , , Washington 

Accomac*' Acconvjck 

A'^er:J Brunswick. 

A:tavisia Can>pb<)il . 

Amrirrsi .... AmtiorsI . 
Apraiacho . . , 
Apoomatioi . . , 
Ashiaivi . , . 
Oej:tH.KPn" . 



Wise 

Appoonadox 

Hanover 

Accomack and 
NoMhampion 
Clarko 



Beiryviiie . . 

6'0 Stone Gap. wisa 

6.'acii$:;ui9 Montgomery 

DJac^sior-e Nottoway . . 

O'ciom'* Accomack 

BKj«i«c:d Tazewell.. 



BocnesMiH Franklin.. 

Bo^NHQ Green Caroline . 

Boyce Clarke,.. 

BovtJton Mecklenburg. 

Boykins . Southampton 



efanc^vl^:e Souitanr^ton 

BriO^ewater Rockingham 

Bfoactway Rockingham 

0iO(3oax Brunswick and 

Mecklenburg. 
Orcxjknfa! . Campbell 



Ouchar.an Ooletourl . . . 

Bufkevifie Nottoway . . . 

Cape Charles'* Northampton 

Casron Soolhan^pton 

Ccjar Bioft Tare»vell 



C*:afici:oC H Charloile. . . 

Crease C'ly Mecklenburg 

C^'JlM.irn Pittsylvania 

Cncnion Northampton 

Chitr.7.vie Smyth , 



Criiocoteague'* . 
Cr»iist«ansburg . 
Oaifrronl 
Ciarksviiie 
C'evc'aod 



.. Accomack 

.. Montgomery. 

. . Sorry ...... 

. . Mecklenburg. 

. . Russcn . . . . 



' mO'Cates inai 3 merchants" license iai is imposed 
lawse-^an additional county and district levy. 
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V/OUMTT 


TAX RATES PERItOO OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 






Real 
Eatatt 


Tuvithla 

1 •il^lUIV 

Property 


And 

Tools 


CApttAl 




. . . Fairfax 














t ,02S 

.10 
.184 








CI r.t/iood 




SI 7.00 

too 

2 25 


$1700 


$12.50 


Ctover 








2 25 


,, . _, ._• 
2 25* 


Cok)nldiUeQch . 




.G5 
.09 
.14 


1.4U 


1.40 


t iO* 






1.00 




1.00* 













.10 


1 25 





_ • 






.55 
.11 


1.75 
.55 


1.75 
.55 


- . 




. . Washington 




Diytrn 


. , Rockingham 












• 




. . Ouckingham 


.04 




on 

.CO 




Drakos Brinch , 




.13 


1.10 
not ava 
2.00 
r)ot 8va 


1.10 
ilabit 

1 2.00 
i&t)!e 


t.10 


Draper 


. . Pulaski 


Dublin 




.24 










Dumfries** 


Prince WitUam 


.055 


— 


Oungannon 




.10 
.06 
.21 
.10 
.125 








Ea^tville 


. . Northampton 


.50 
.60 
.75 
1.00 


.50 


.60* 




.. Shenandoah 






,75 
1 00 




Norlhamplon 


~ — * 


Farmvilte 


.. Prince tdward 


.22 


2.00 


2.00 






. . Botetourt 


"~ -^* 


Fk>yd 


.. Ftoyd 


.13 
.15 
.25 


1.00 
1.35 
.60 ■ 


— — 

1.00 


— — 
1.00* 


Fries** 


Grayson 


Front Royal . 




.60 


* 






.15 

.125 

.10 

.11 

.25 










.. Washington 


.125 
.75 
.85 
200 




— — • 
— • 






— — 
.75 
.65 

.60 




GlonLyn 


. • Giles 


* 

.«5* 








.. RocKbrkJge 

. Pillsyfvinia 


' .15 

.o&a 

.22 
34 


1 00 

.75 

. .50 
250 


1.00 




Gru.'idy 


Augusta and 
Rockingham 
. Buchanan 




Halifax 


. Halifax 


250 




Hallwood** :. 




S .07 
.15 
.14 
.15 

.34 


S .30 
1.10 
.60 


S .40 




Hiymarket** 


. Prince William 












• 


Herndon 


. Fairfax 


.65 


.65 




Hiitsboro 












Hittsvitle 




.30 
.CO 
.15 


1.50 


1.50 










Hurl 




1.00 
notr/i^ 








. Grayson 


abte 





m 
u 



Ui\. 

OQ ii 



TOWN 



COUNTY 



Iron Gait Alleghany 

irviogton. Uncast«r 

ivcf Soolhimplon . . 

Jarrtil Greensville and 

Suuex 

Jooesviiii Lee 



Keller^* Accomack 

Kenbfidge Lunenburg 

Keysviiie. Chartolie 

Ktimarnock Lancaster and 

Northumberland. 
La Crosse Mecklenburg 



Lawiencevttt«. Brunswick. 

Lebanon. Russen... 

Leesburg Loudoun . . 

Louisa Louisa.... 

Loveitsviite Loudoun . 



Lu«ay Page 

McKcnney . , Dinwiddie . 

Madiscn Madison . . 

Mancn Smyth . . . . < 

MeJfa** Accomack 



TAX RATES FERllOO OF 
ASSESSED VALUE ON: 



RmI 
EaUte 



.16 

.00 

.22 
.15 



.05 
.25 
.18 

.11 

.31 



Tvigibit 
Ptraonal 
Property 



1.00 

.50 

1.00 
.15 



.30 
.10 
.20 
^.19 
.12 



MiOdreburg Loudoun 

MKXfet&An Frederick 

Mineral Louisa 

Monterey Highland 

Mooiross Westmoreland . 



Ml Crawford. Rockingham . , 

Ml Ja:kson Shenandoah . . 

Narrows Gitei 

Nassawadox Northampton , 

Newcastle . ... Craig 



Ntw M imei Snena.woan .... 

Nrwsomj Southarrvtoo . . . 

NickeJsviUt .... Scoll 

0:coQuan** Fairlaxand 

Pri^ 6 William. 
CXiincocK'^ Accor.*ck 



.25 
.07 
.10 
.15 
02 



.10 
.10 
.20 
.055 



.05 
.25 
.40 

05 



.20 
3.43 

1.60 

.40 

1.25 



2 20 
.42 
1.00 
1.50 



.40 

.50 
.65 
.29 
15 



.60 
1.25 

.60 
1.00 



.50 
.75 
3.50 

.50 



Mach. 
and 

Tools 



1.00 

.25 

1.00 
.15 



.20 
1.60 

.40 

1.25 



2.20 



200 
.50 
.65 
.29 
15 



1.00 



350 
.50 



Criey*^ Accomack 

0*3r>ge Orange 

Pa'Oier** Accomack 

Pamp»..i. Appomattox and 

Prince Edward . 
ParksJey Accomack 



Pearisburg Giles 

Pembroke Giles........ 

FennmgiooGap . .. . Lee 

P"in»x Charlotte...!. 

Pocahontas TaieweH 



er|c 



Perl Royal Caroline 

Pound Wise 

Pu'askl puiaski 

PufCt'JNiite Loudoun 

Ouanhco, Print* ^T'i* 



S .20 
.104 
.07 

.20 
.33 



.03 
.18 
.25 



.20 
.21 

.42 

.20 
.06 
.08 
.45 



.18 



S .80 



.20 
2.00 



.15 
200 

.25 

1.00 
.40 

3.75 
2.00 
.06 
.50 
45 



2.50 
2.75 
1.05 

^.5 



Sl.OO 



I .20 



.25 
.20 
.25 



2.00 



3.75 
.06 
.45 



2.75 
fi5 



Mer- 
chants* 
Capital 



S .15 



300* 



.05 



1.00 



50 



$ ,20* 



200 
.05^ 

"".45* 



.20* 
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TOWN 



COUNTY 



Remington FauQuier. 

Rich Creek Gilei.... 

Richlands Tazevseil. 

Ridgeway Henfy... 

Rocky Mouni Franklin.. 



Round Hnt Loudoun 

Rural Retreat Wythe 

SI. Charles Lee 

St. Paul Wise 

SallvUle Smyth and 

Washington 

Saxis** Acconwck ... 

Scottibufg Halifax 

Scottavilie Aibcmarleend 

Fhivanna. . . , 

Shenandoah Pagt 

Smithtield Isleol^w'ight . . . 



South HiH Mecklenburg.. 

Slanardsville Grcone 

Stanley Pago 

Stephens Gty Frederick . . . , 

Stony Creek Sussex 



Slrasburg Shenandoah . 

Stuarl paifick 

Surry Surry 

Tangier** Accomack .. 

Tappahanoock . . . . Essex. .... 



TazeweS Tazewell.... 

The Plains Fauq-jier . . . . 

TimbcrviUe Rockingham . 

Toms Brook Shenandoah. 

Troutdale Grayson 



Troutvilttf Botciourl . 

Urbanna Middlesex.. 

Vicioria Lunenburg . 

Vi«rvu Fairfax . . . . 

Vinton Roanoke... 



Virgilina Halifax 

Wachaprcague**... AccomacI; 

Wakefield Sussex 

Warrvnlon Fwuquior , 

Warsaw Richfr^ond 



Washington Rappahannock. 

Waverly Sussex 

Weber City Scott 

WestPoinI King William... 

V/hito Stone Lancaster ....*. 



Windsor ffildolWighl... 

Wise Wiso 

Woodstock Shonaftdoah . . . 

Wylheville Wyihe 



TAX RATES PERSIOaOF 
ASSESSED VALUE Oil: 



RmI 
EsUtf 



.10 
.22 
.12 
.07 
.35 



.15 
.18 
.10 
.18 

.125 



.08 
.09 



.32 
15 



.30 

.10 
.05 

.09 



TtngibU 
Per»on«) 
Property 



.60 
J.50 

.60 
2.50 



1.00 
.30 



1.75. 
1.50 



.25 
.70 



not ffvaiUb'e 



iUcK 
•nd 
Toolt 



.50 
2.50 

.60 
2.50 



1.00 
.30 

1.75 

.125 



.33 
100 

2.00" 



.23 
.25 

1.50 
.08 



.126 
04 
.U3 
.10 



.23 
.16 
.33 
.25 



.10 

.05 
055 
31 
J2 



,14 

075 

72 



.10 
.197 
23 
.20 



* fndicates thai a nwrchents' license lax is imposed. 
*<es an additional county and district levy. 



S$.O0 
1.10 

1.50 
1 50 



.40 

.50 
.50 
.50 

not available 



3.50 
15 



2.00 

.12 
.75 
50 



$1.33 
1.10 



1.00 



1.20 
2.50 

1.00 



1.00 

.38 

2.50 
.50 



ctttnti* 
Ctpltal 



.40 



2.50 



.36 
250 
.50 



not avdi'abio 
1.75 1.00 

300 



.10 
2.50 
.90 
.28 



3.00 



.10 

1.00 
.28 



1.00* 



1.20* 
.75* 



11.10 



.20* 



VOCABULARY - some words and concepts useful in the discussion and 
understanding of information on taxes 

ability to pay - philosophical position that the costs of government should be 
apportioned on the basis of ability to pay, with more paid by those who have 
more, and less paid by those who have less. 

assessment - assessed value, an official evaluation of real property such as 
land, buildings, and improvements. 

(tax) avoidance - taxpayer planning and manipulating assets to minimize or 
eliminate the tax payments due. (Not to be confused with tax evasion the 
criminal act of deliberately not paying what is owed,) 

business/c orporation tax - tax on the income and assets of a business. 

capital budget - fund for long-term additions or betterment of assets that may 
produce income. Ex: construction of college dorms. 

confiscatory taxes - taxes so high that they force the owner of the asset to 
sell the asset to pay the tax. 

constant dollars - what the number would be without inflation since the baseline date, 
cost-benefit - a ratio of cost of a product or course of action compared to the 
benefit derived. A tool to analyze value. Ex; A tax may cost more to collect than 
It yields in revenue. 

current dollars ^ today's dollars, actual amount including inflation. 
disposable inco me - income remaining after taxes are deducted. 

ear-marked funds - money set aside for special use, not included in general fund. 
Use usually related to source of funds — Ex: gas tax money for highways. 

easement - decreased value for tax purposes because of restrictions on use. Ex: a 
power line or sewer across the property, or restrictions along a river. 

elastic demand - demand varies inversely with the price of an item. High prices 
decrease sales. Lower prices increase sales ~ and tax receipts of taxable item. 

equity - fairness, tax equity - fairness of particular tax on particular payers, 
fairness of assessments and enforcement of collection. 

excise tax - tax on sale of a particular class of items (i.e., tobacco, liquor) 

fiscal - adjective referring to government taxing and spending (i.e., fiscal year, 
or fiscal responsibility — concern of an official about taxing and spending) 

gamblin n tax - tax on pari-mutuel betting, lottery, or other legalized gambling. 

general fund - main part of the budget, operating funds, excluding ear-marked and 
capital budget funds. 

general obligation bonds - legal pledge to repay borrowed money from general funds. 

general tax revenue - general sales tax or income tart revenue for general fund. 

(tax) incentives - lower tax rates or deductions to encourage certain activities or 
Investments (i.e., charity contributions, municipal bonds, or homr mortgages). 

(tax ) incide nce - the person who sends in the money (legal), or the person who 
" ac'tually pays (economics) such as the tenants in a rented building. 

inelastic demand - does not vary much with price of item. Ex: use of tobacco. 
* Pr'ice oT cTgVrettos seems to have little effect on use. 
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Vocabulary (cont^d) 



intangible property - stocks, bonds, and other paper which represents value, 
as well as assets such as good will for a business, not material or touchable. 

(tax) neutrality - has little effect Cn the balance of the econoniy. 

per capita - per person, total expenditures or tax revenue or other statistic 
divided by population to make comparisons between states with smaller and 
larger populations. (Ser Representative Tax System, below) 

per $1,000 personal income - total expenditures or tax revenue or other statistic 
divided by total personal income to compare the ways money is spent in richer 
or poorer states. 

personal property tax - tax on assets other than land, buildings, and improvements, 
May be based on a percentage of value of buildings to approximate value of 
furnishings, as well as automobiles and other ncn-land assets, 

progressive tax - the percentage of income paid in taxes increases as the total 
income increases. Virginia's income tax was originally a progressive tax, but 
inflation has limited its progressivity, since all taxable income above $12,000 
is taxed at the same rate (5.755i), and this $12,000 is very little more than the 
average annual income in Virginia. Thus, mort of the income above average in 
the state is taxed at this one rate. 

property tax - tax on land, buildings, and improvements. 

proportional tax - percent of income, regardless of the amount earned. Ex: a 
"flat tax" of 5%, It would be felt more keenly by low income persons, but the 
actual percentage would be the same for all incomes, since loopholes and 
deductions would not be permitted. 

public service corporation tax - ta". on utilities 

regress i ve tax - a higher percentagt of income collected from low income persons. 
Ex: sales tax on food. A family s )ends a high percentage of a $20,000 income 
on food. The same sized family ea)-ning $100,000 spends more, but not 5 times 
as much on food. A considerable portion of the wealthier- family's income is 
likely to be saved/invested, spent Dn travel, or spent ou services not taxed. 

Representative Tax System - A new me hod of computing tax capacity of a state. In 
addition to per capita income, the former measure^ factors are now included that 
show how each state compares to the average of all other states on the 26 taxes 
collected by most states. Ex: if Virginia imposed all "^S taxes and collected at 
the average rate, it would have a tax effort of 100^ -".tead of the 90% in 1981. 
This RTS was developed by the Advisory Commission ok ^iicjrgovernmental Relations. 

r evenue - government income 

road/school allocation formulas - established by law to return state-collected funds 
to localities - formulas include many factors. 

sales tax or general sales tax - the H on a dollar that Virginias pay on most items'*.. 

tax evasion - deliberately not paying a tax - a crime 

te x shifting - the payer of the tax charges it to others. Ex: landlord increases 
the rent, or industry adds taxes into the selling price of products. 

use tax - in lieu of sales tax. Ex: registration fee on car purchased elsewhere for 
use in Virginia. 

user tax/charge/fee - government collects for services used by some of the people. 
Ex: parking, college tuition, recreation facilities, tolls on roads and bridges. 
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Table c. State and Local Government 



4ndSut» 



Cfriplovi»«« KMT 10.000 



|1.000> 



Toul 



LOC4l 

»cr>ooit 



i9ro 



U73 



prOt»CtiOfl 



|tu OOi) 



Un4c1 SuiM 

Nof1^Mt) 



Varmom 

ConovciOA 
Njw Y0(% 

No(t7iOtf*»l 

E«<1 N. C«(nnl 

Otw 

IndxAj 

nb^oo. ....... 

Me^Qttn 

Wisconttf) 

Mfin«iCU 

kf^ 

McUOl«< 

NoatOakou 
SouviCmou 

N«tx»aa 

Kmim 

Scolh 

a AUwtdC 

OtHtwtn 

UMY.WJ 

astofCd. 

WUM 

NomCvoM • 
So(AhC«roim • 



FtonCA 

Cam & C«ncril .. 

Kftixkr 

T«nA«u«« .... 
AUdarn* - 



AAjnits ... 
Lcua«na •.• 

Tm» 

V/«jl 

Moun*3tfi 

Montana.... 

toafto 

VVyommg.... 

Anjon* 

uun 

NVVMU 

P«oftc 

OreuoA 

C«uorna .«. 

AlttkA 

K«««4« 



470 
«S8 
4S0 
i81 

soo 

471 
44& 

4«7 

S39 
W2 
401 



4S4 
495 
451 
44C 
470 
490 

S04 
4M 

50ft 

4W 

502 
500 
SOO 
50« 

503 

515 
526 
547 
762 
5C3 
511 
SCO 
515 
563 
471 

401 
• 423 
490 
504 
514 

4M 

465 
«C32 
524 
409 



516 

401 

643 

515 
589 
500 
453 
SOI 

401 

405 

514 

4ca 

eo3 

503 



4M 

453 
447 
435 
402 
401 
4^ 

429 

470 
515 
470 
399 



422 
437 
433 
467 
4« 

4£ft 
407 
493 

440 
401 

495 
571 
533 



504 
519 
517 
769 
S93 
477 
492 
407 
526 
403 

460 
403 
463 
46ft 
400 

476 
434 

4?3 

476 



5:« 

551 
4J7 
57ft 

s:e 

559 
522 
403 
530 

519 
501 
610 
407 
C94 
510 



424 

391 

411 
361 
423 
491 
379 
371 

434 

512 
373 
351 



390 
36ft 
363 
396 
404 
414 

433 
425 
432 
392 
450 
462 
497 
470 



416 
472 
411 
643 
386 
412 
372 
366 
432 
434 

395 

356 

4f« 

5K 

4S 
411 

4- > 

450 

473 
479 
454 
M4 
483 
466 
435 

449 

519 
453 

46ft 

403 

446 

513 
490 



1341.1 

1 03af 

2M0 
299 
20B 
• 14^ 
129J 
• 20J 
70.4 

746.1 
' 3456 
•1756 
Z34.9 

1 411.4 

967.7 

2355 
131^ 
251^ 
231.9 
117.6 

4a fl 

104J 
•30 

111.9 
160 
16^ 
45.1 
67 6 

1 CftftJ 

921.6 

15.1 
111.4 

137 
1435 

52 6 
15«.7 

65^ 
139 6 
•C019 

342.7 
637 

1034 
907 
64.9 

' 623 7 
35 0 
10ft ft 
61 7 
3795 

1000J 

307 4 
22 4 
230 
159 
77.2 
390 
73 9 
390 
161 

696 9 
97 3 
6ftft 

497 0 
13 6 
21.5 



4 257.5 

^ 906.0 

211.6 
21.6 
13^ 
100 
92.3 
17.S 
SftO 

697.4' 

• 367.2 
129.7 
200.6 

1 224.7 

636.3 

295.6 
112.0 
2261 
2010 
•4.5 

3054 
91J 
69 0 
•4.8 

16 4 

16.3 
37.9 
57.1 

1 320J 

6490 
145 
ft26 

14.1 

100J 
365 

104.7 
57.1 
96.1 

141.0 

2533 

• C3.2 
743 
67 6 
4«J 

4255 
3«.7 
61 0 
- 5ft J 

2494 

7950 

214 7 
17.2 
167 
100 
607 
27 8 
42 0 
295 
100 

560 6 
63 5 
53 0 

417.5 
70 
19 2 



8ft2.1 

235 4 
23L3 
16.0 
U 3 

1129 
150 
57.9 

•207 
205^ 
145^ 

195.7 



724J 
1639 
97.5 
If J.9 

172J 
79.7 

337.9 
•0.1 
61.1 
90.2 
126 
14.1 
300 
46.0 



706.7 
106 
799 
109 

1091 

403 

121.1 
626 
1112 
160.2 

254> 
62.1 
61.5 
64.5 

464 

4700 
41.3 

629 
59 7 
292 9 

720 6 

2170 
170 
170 
120 
55.2 
27.0 
504 
26.2 
12.1 

503 7 
692 
505 

356 9 
10.3 
156 



776.1 

176.9 
17.4 
10.1 
69 
62.2 
1X5 
463 

ft99!2 

310.0 
113.1 
17«.1 

iSO.2 

6514 
165.3 

655 
1700 
154 6 

67.1 

291.6 
713 
546 

75.4 
11.4 
14.7 
27.1 
430 



5103 
103 
646 
12 0 
79 2 
30.1 
61.1 
459 
75 4 

111.2 

102.2 
493 
56.5 
504 
355 

332 0 
29.2 
' 649 
4»5 

195,9 

505 6 

154 5 
12 2 
12.2 

4M 
19 7 
300 
21.7 
90 

434J 
60J 
39.2 

3149 
56 
I4i 



a54 

62.6 

3.1 
3.1 
1.0 

35 1 
50 

14.2 

222t 
148 0 
35.5 
38.6 

2940 

183.5 
49.1 
31.2 
446 
464 
22.1 

101.S 
22.8 
17.6 
33.2 
25 
26 
8.5 
13 6 

505.7 

2609 

3.5 
24.0 

6.3 
27.1 
12.0 
37.4 
24 > 

643 

605 

89.2 
13 0 
31.6 
33.4 
20.2 

146 7 
135 
32 0 
16 9 
64J 

210 4 

S2 0 
30 
4.3 
33 

157 
OJ 

10 1 
49 
4.5 

157 9 
161 

11 6 
123 6 

1 5 
50 



251.1 

522 
23 
2.2 
1.2 

313 
18 

lao 

1969 
1363 
273 
354 

248.5 

170.1 
37.5 
25.1 

44.4 

2ai 

78.5 
17.1 
12.1 
23.7 
13 
2.1 
7.9 
11.7 

311J 

1613 
2 1 

18 4 
68 

173 
63 
184 
14.5 

36.9 
400 

64.5 
11.3 
23.5 
104 
13.2 

65.2 
02 

19 J 
11.3 

454 

14?0 

33.1 
28 
3.1 
?S 
95 

40 
46 

32 
3.1 

1009 
10 9 
69 
665 
06 
36 



19.3 
1.2 
3.1 
0.7 
95 
IX 
11 

859 

53.3 

14.4 

28.2 

911 

88.1 
18 7 

6.5 
15.2 
18 6 

8.1 

27.0 
93 
5.2 
6.0 
1.1 
00 
3.2 
1.5 

88.8 

480 
06 
8.7 
2.2 
6.5 
3.4 
6.4 
53 
62 
8.9 

20l5 
53 

7:2 

40 

3.0 

303 
23 

40 

66 

'4.4 

626 

13 5 
1.5 
13 
OS 
36 
19 
23 
1 6 
06 

49 3 

55 
4 7 
37 4 
07 
I 0 



84.7 

143 
06 

1.1 
03 
7.7 
1.2 
X3 

702 
436 
73 
194 

80.0 

41.0 
120 
39 
128 
84 
11 

193 
46 

3.6 
54 

a7 

0.6 
1.5 
23 

534 

27 6 
09 
35 
39 
34 
20 
4.1 

1.7 
2.7 
54 

113 
Z7 
33 
2.4 
23 

146 
1.5 
37 
37 
50 



83 
09 
06 
06 
26 
1,4 
09 
00 
0.4 

43 6 

4.7 
24 
360 
03 
03 



2056 

55 7 
33 
33 
13 

309 
43 

123 

1499 
77.4 
36.1 
36.4 

1993 

1473 
34.1 
173 
50.1 
304 
153 

51.5 
10 0 
74 
186 
13 
1 8 

4.4 
60 

2534 

13i.7 

13 
180 

5.7 
167 

4 4 
17.9 

66 
19 6 
38.7 

45.7 
90 
160 
130 
7.1 

76.1 
64 
14.1 
104 
456 



41.5 
24 
27 
16 

10 7 
48 

103 

44 
45 

1177 
12 0 
90 
903 
1 7 
36 



192.0 

456 
25 
2.2 
09 

259 
37 

103 

t^4 
<8 
».6 
313 

1573 

1173 
27.7 
133 
334 
25.5 
13.1 

999 
7.5 
60 

146 
1.1 
13 
35 
56 

1706 

684 

1.5 
14 6 

62 
11.5 

32 
103 

50 
11.6 
21.9 

30.1 
69 

10 0 
8.4 
43 

523 

4.5 

112 
60 

297 

nil 

24 0 
10 
1 6 
09 
62 
2.7 
54 

24 

27 

952 
94 
^9 

76 2 
06 
28 



3 3290 

703.1 
Sft.' 

46.V 
261 

3M6 
619 

1V^9 

2 545 9 

1 3^ 
9173 
6350 

3 7503 

2 6743 
6143 

295.0 
7450 
695 0 
3254 

1 0753 
2913 
1873 

2608 
C23 
373 
109.1 
1460 

4 3583 

2 254.7 

38 6 
316.7 
65.7 

3:^1.4 

1073 
342.1 
172 4 
3213 
546 6 

7613 
177.4 
247.9 
214 4 
121.7 

1 341.6 
1043 
2396 
1713 
626 0 

3 293.1 

7f0 2 
536 
536 

404 

2050 
900 

198 0 
60 4 
57.1 

2 504 9 
314 2 
1892 

1 063 7 
69 4 
684 



11 279 4 


5 0C6 4 


2 855 1 


1 559 9 


C013 


324 7 


43 2 


22 3 


350 


16 7 


22 0 


120 


3105 


101 9 


47 0 


24 9 


1433 


87.0 


20533 


1 235.1 


1 1405 


753 6 


402.l» 


109 7 


501.li 


281.6 


2 9003 


1 588 9 


2 071.1 


1 1433 


471 5 


255 6 


2283 


125 4 


5839 1 335 9 


537.0 


291.2 


2404 


135.4 


8292 


445 4 


2223 


119 7 


151 1 


760 


199 8 


110 9 


31 9 


160 


29 3 


173 


61.1 


43 2 


113 6 


613 


3 2044 


1 467.9 


1 699 4 


779 6 


33 0 


169 


243.7 


116 8 


75 6 


38 8 


243 4 


114 9 


613 


• 39 4 


250 7 


112.2 


1213 


529 


226 3 


1C5 2 


4214 


1853 


5513 


2C2 3 


128 6 


65 1 


1760 


84 8 


1556 


701 


896 


424 


953 0 


445 6 


750 


34 0 


171 4 


87 8 


1180 


589 


SAftO 


2C5 2 



25190 

5Cf7 
43 0 
40 8 
230 

153 0 
63 2 

139 8 
62 9 

40? 

1 0531 
227 0 
144 0 
1 4763 
475 
57 5 



'Bif»d on OiyoM ct IM ConuA ivt^deri po^OtAUjn «f«imofaV>0 »t ot AjW l. lor 19bO ti^ 1970. *Ad mun«i«d «« dJury 1 for 1977 



Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 

State & Metropolitan Area Data Book, 1982 
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Table c. Local Government Finances and State and Local Government Employment 



Loc4lgov< 


Knm«nt fin»nc«>*Con 


Onm ttsASMd vtlut 

Ol propdfTy. 1979 
(B4 dol) 


btato and locai 
O0v«rfwn©n< •fnp»Oym«oi. 

(1.000) 


OfOCl o«r>tf Al ftKp« 


o<jitur«'Co 
) 




Ocbi ouuundtng 
(M4 dol) 


Por CdpiU.1980* 




Loctffy 








1980 






























High- 
wtyi 


Pobco 

•iXl 

protoc- 
ton 


En- 
viron, 
mont 

•nd 
hous* 

ino 


1977 


1972 


1960 


1977 


1972 


Prop, 
•fty 


(Vect 
g«n- 
ertl 
tx> 
p«nd< 
ttur* 


09bt 

OUI* 

tl«nd< 
«9 


Tot»j2 




Per. 
tonal 


1960 


1977 


1970 


1147 


1148 


1149 


1150 


1l5t 


1152 


1153 


1154 


1155 


1156 


1157 


1156 


1159 


1160 


1l8l 




1163 


• 12 650 


17 152 


25 243 


170 936 


106 499 


213 645 


169 456 


120 705 


289 


964 


941 


1 6783 


1 356 5 


2066 


11 046.9 


10 566.7 


8 528.2 


2 502 


4 474 


6 it* 


47 344 


32 320 


51 058 


49 741 


37 536 


430 


1 162 


1 036 


3362 


316.1 


146 


2 378.7 


2 3099 


2 079 2 


588 
65 
56 
36 

2^ 
32 

131 


1 134 
59 
56 
17 

661 
66 

255 


1 294 
67 
61 
28 
642 
117 
370 


8 822 
619 
496 
256 

4 821 
539 

2 069 


5433 
354 
281 
166 

2 818 
329 

1 465 


1066 

609 
396 
135 

4 452 
566 

1 906 


7 317 
402 
385 
151 

3909 
456 

1 024 


5 966 
263 
266 
163 

3 124 
437 

1 732 


464 

305 
441 
375 
554 
406 
472 


667 
659 
669 
625 
993 
732 
646 


652 
541 
429 
264 
775 
597 
613 


121.7 
157 
10.7 

&2 
439 

8.1 
37.1 


108.1 
13,7 
10.'« 

56 
41.0 

64 
30 6 


1^9 

^o 
z 

06 

2.2 
16 
6.5 


507 4 
5l!5 
41.4 
24 6 

266.9 
446 

138.4 


56b 0 
49 4 
37.9 
23.7 

260 3 
44.3 

13^4 


*409 
266 
166 

227.9 
360 

1126 


2004 
1 172 
406 
426 


3 340 
2 015 
666 
650 


5 100 
3 039 
634 
1 317 


38S22 
24 42^1 
6 431 
7666 


26 667 
17 742 

4 191 

4 


42 902 
22 656 
6 001 
14 045 


42 424 

26 394 
5 365 
10 645 


31 550 
21 013 
4 050 
6 466 


412 
900 
466 
234 


1 261 
1 570 
1 111 
897 


1 167 
1 300 
826 
1 162 


214.4 
89.7 
97.1 
27.6 


2079 
850 
05 3 
27.6 


1.7 


1 791.2 
9459 
3699 
4754 


1 742 0 
916 5 
3495 
474 0 


1 616 5 
034 6 
267 8 
414.1 


4 513 


4 267 


6 553 


43118 


27 610 


50:Z25 


36 170 


29 620 


321 


974 


653 


4009 


322.1 


43.9 


2 756.9 


2 662.1 


2 277.7 


2 866 
564 
250 
743 

707 
505 


3 313 
753 
265 

1 064 
828 
363 


4 886 

1 130 
391 
1 528 
1 286 
569 


31 514 
7 855 

3 2C-I 
6623 
7 723 

4 112 


19 649 
4 502 
2326 
5330 
4 951 
2 536 


30 218 
6 4C6 
3 31' 
9 0CJ 
8 202 
3 227 


24 691 

5 779 
2 263 
7 665 

6 661 
2304 


20 359 

5 126 
1 900 

6 025 
5 264 
2044 


326 
266 
240 
356 
400 
339 


982 
916 
767. 
95i 
1 131 
1 170 


725 
599 
604 
766 
866 
662 


282.2 
694 
17.0 
67.2 
72.5 
560 


2251 
47 3 
106 
556 
63J 
463 


31.2 
4.3 
47 

10.2 
9 3 
^8 


1 8006 
472 8 
247 6 
509.3 
435.1 
2259 


1 634.2 
454 3 
235 9 
494X} 
427.5 
2225 


1 570.7 
369 9 
199.1 
440.2 
356 6 
163 C 


1 645 
474 
359 
257 
66 
67 
168 
234 


074 

239 
13C 
327 
29 
2d 
83 
125 


1 667 
563 
224 
422 
53 
50 
150 
165 


12 304 
3 763 
2 154 
2 766 
414 
389 
1 163 
1 615 


7 961 
2 490 
1 347 
1 971 
238 
243 
647 
1 025 


23 007 
6 611 

1 914 

3 212 
607 
419 

4 405 

2 8.9 


13 279 
3 636 

1 366 

2 692 
365 
140 

3 079 
1 778 


9 261 
2 993 

968 
2 393 

136 
94 
1 495 
1 102 


308 
323 
360 
214 
265 
351 
309 
357 


955 
1 199 
1 013 
765 
662 
731 
952 
949 


1 163 

1 619 
657 
652 
928 
607 

2 60? 
1 199 


1188 
15 9 
566 
17.3 
08 
44 
11.8 
10 0 


97 0 
154 
510 
10 9 
08 
4.2 
9t 
48 


126 
03 
2.7 
4 3 

z 

1.6 
3.6 


6663 
203.1 
147.8 
226 7 
32 8 
345 
926 
1267 


827.9 
1940 
143.7 
213.2 
31 2 
33 4 
66 8 
123 6 


707 0 
161.7 
:222 
163 5 
27 8 
32.1 
73 8 
1058 


3 173 


4 406 


6 956 


43 721 


25 032 


69 001 


49 392 


32 364 


190 


798 


912 


567.1 


442.9 


105 J 


3 793.1 


3 5003 


2 577.4 


1 208 

14 
23: 

75 
147 

25 
113 

56 
222 
363 


2 409 
32 
346 
226 
308 
50 
289 
123 
296 
618 


3 830 
70 
645 
229 
514 
106 
525 
197 
405 

1 157 


23 789 
379 

1 494 

3 119 
850 
3 356 
1 264 
3066 
6 374 


13667 
257 

2 297 
1 069 
1 640 

479 
1 839 

762 
1 631 

3 263 


29 810 
577 
3 996 

2 856 
3tt37 
1 431 

3 151 
1 411 

4 800 
7 647 


22 494 
413 
3 295 

2 534 

3 478 
449 

1 935 
1 039 
3340 
6011 


14 070 
316 
2 525 
620 

2 447 
312 

1 462 
767 
1 912 

3 466 


204 
166 

r«8 

344 
231 
136 
163 
157 
197 
212 


645 
748 

1 022 

2 980 
755 
«4 
735 
621 
621 

|T0 


603 
966 
946 
4 175 
734 
734 
535 
451 
878 
795 


429.C 
39 
37^ 
131 
65 5 
12.4 
790 

^6 

36.9 
158^ 


321.5 
■o? 
309 
124 
72.7 
55 
46.9 
1.7 
24.6 
'?9.7 


738 

0.2 
07 
68 
49 

24.2 
0.4 
6.7 

260 


1 904.3 
31 3 
2306 
486 

996 
296.1 
160 6 
307.5 
«>68 


1 781.0 

30.9 
216 9 

52.5 
261.8 

909 
278 8 
1456 
273.9 

29.7 


1 2786 
258 
161.2 
487 
164.1 
71.8 
189.3 
102.7 
198.3 
294 6 


724 

100 
220 
166 
207 


609 
140 
261 
100 
90 


1 034 
253 
360 
295 
106 


7 189 

1 554 

2 423 
1 906 
1 306 


4 070 
625 
1 447 

1 060 
737 


13 366 
4 367 
4 634 
3 049 
1 316 


9 596 

2736 
3 5U 
2 271 
1 072 


6 495 

1 500 

2 494 
1 701 

600 


113 
87 

157 
67 

t39 


680 
601 
731 
672 
717 


912 
1 198 
1 003 
783 
522 


739 
47.6 

: n 

83 

4^ 


51,9 
33.9 
10 8 
50 

^1 


136 
9.1 
1.5 
1 9 
1^ 


705 4 
154 8 
224 8 
196.2 
1296 


6538 
145.9 
212.5 
177.2 
1160 


i064 
1147 
162 4 
13*7 
936 


1 131 
103 
228 
188 
612 


1 200 
77 
259 
155 
609 


2 072 
105 
362 
246 

1 350 


12 744 
944 

2 359 
1 540 
7 OOl 


7296 
506 

1 378 
868 

4 544 


25 605 
1 654 
4 112 
1 646 

18 191 


17 302 
1 019 
2656 
1 345 

12 060 


11 799 
856 
2 326 
1 137 
7 481 


216 
131 
11J 
151 
275 


795 
598 
806 
720 
639 


1 061 
720 
974 
606 

1 270 


642 
46 
8 1 
68 

646 


625 
2.5 
4,5 
42 

51.3 


17.7 
1.2 
2.1 
1.3 

13.1 


1 1635 
1063 
223,7 
156 5 
6950 


1 0657 
958 
199.2 
140 0 
630 6 


704 2 
73.2 
159.7 
107 5 
4538 


2 420 


3 895 


5 248 


36 055 


21 537 


43 363 


32 155 


21 185 


256 


1 123 


1 000 


354 6 


277.4 


430 


2 1182 


2 0984 


1 593 9 


700 
65 
81 
43 

201 
59 

156 
70 
45 


638 
42 
48 

36 
220 

62 
232 

66 

90 


1 068 
52 
55 
51 
262 
105 
342 
94 
107 


7 699 
547 
•17 
365 

2 234 
724 

1 954 
763 
575 


3 961 

291 
257 
• 171 
1 173 
411 
954 
378 
348 


12 539 
543 
345 
004 

3 341 
1 164 

4 656 
177 
787 


7 894 
420 
252 
406 

2 151 
669 

2 633 
540 
614 


4 008 
174 
164 
163 

1 242 
295 

1 160 
375 
436 


265 
431 
226 
409 
327 
123 
305 
233 
227 


966 
963 
719 

1 355 

1 006 
804 

1 025 
629 

1 166 


1 097 
689 
364 

1 694 

1 151 
907 

1 706 
596 
975 


45.2 
1.8 
29 
38 

12.5 
5.5 
72 
5.2 
&6 


293 
0.7 
2.2 
0,8 
9J 
28 
44 
35 
5.1 


48 

0.5 
OJ 
04 
1J 
03 
06 
0.7 
06 


589 6 
43.7 
454 
3C3 

148.7 
76 6 

137.4 
67.7 
400 


547.2 
42 U 
419 
238 

141.7 
665 

126,7 
635 
36.5 


391,9 
33.3 
32,4 
200 

106 7 
49 4 
772 
47,5 
254 


1 720 
300 
187 
1 150 
50 
33 


3 057 
292 
217 

2399 
66 


4 158 
457 
291 

3 196 
96 
116 


28 356 
2 751 
1 958 
22 705 
541 
^1 


17 556 
1 734 
1 053 
14 327 
248 
194 


30 624 
10 024 

2 140 
15 646 

2 495 
317 


24 261 
6665 
1 432 

14 240 
1 378 
326 


17 177 
3 719 
899 

11 8/3 
362 
303 


246 
178 
361 
244 
474 
192 


1 179 
990 
1 097 

1 235 

2 265 
385 


965 
2 417 

311 

667 
6 195 

327 


3094 
78,7 
64.1 

132.9 
186 
I5.t 


2461 
63.2 
51 8 

1086 
96 
15,1 


36.1 
11.9 

81 
168 

1.4 


1 5284 
2044 
135 2 
1 108 2 
32,1 
48 5 


1 549.3 
166 9 
197.5 
1 067,9 
27.6 
47.4 


1 2020 
159 7 
968 
891.7 
156 
382 



Un:«d Sut*» 



NocthM&l- 



N«w FUmpthrt < 
V«mwi* 

f)hOd« ttUnd 
Conntcucm 

Mkxm Atiftnw*' 
Ntw Yortt 

P«nft4y*v«ni« 

Norvi Contra! 



East H. Canvai < 

ONO 



IhnoiS**** 

M<cf>io«n- 



WeiiN C«ntr*l. 

M<nn«9oU 

Iowa 

U.isoui 

North Dakota • 
South Oaliou • 
N«tva»a •••• 
Kansas 



South* 



S. Atlantic 

Oa'awaf* 

Marytand 

OsLofCoL 

Vrgtma 

W«st WgiAa • ■ 
North Carobna • 
South Carohna • 

Qtorgta 

Ftonoa 



Eat t S. Ccrrtrtl ' 
Kantucky .... 
TanrtMSM ..< 
Alabama . ■ ■.' 

Mosisstppi ..' 



Wast S. Central . 
Arkanus 
Louisia'a .... 
Oktarioma . . . . 
Toias 



Wast . 



Mountan 

Montana*... 
ioaho 

WyOWIQ.... 

CotoradQ..*. 
NowMauco* 

Anzona 

Uuh 

Nevada 



Paciftc 

WS$»«ngtoo < 

Craooo 

Caklomia ... 

Alaska 

Hawa* 



Source: U. S. Department of Commerce 
Bureau of the Census 

State & Metropolitan Area Data Book, 1982 
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HOW DOES VIRGINIA RANK AMONG THE STATES? 



The following rankings were taken from several sources, though most 

may be four^u in State Fiscal Indicators . 1982, published by the 
National Conference of State Legislatures. 

In each case, the state ranking #1 spent the most, had the most 

employees, or the largest debt. Ex: Virginia is 40th in state 

and local government debt. This means that 39 states have more 
state and local debt per person than Virginia. 



in state and local government debt per capita 

in state and local expenditures/$1000 personal income 

in state and local spending on local schools/$1000 of personal income 

in state aid to schools/$1000 of personal income 

in state expenditures/$1000 of personal income 

in state and local spending on health & hospital s/$1000 of personal income 

in state and local spending on welfare/$1000 of personal Income 

in state and local spending for streets and highways/$1000 of personal income 

in nation in state ex|)onditures per capita 

in nation in state and local expenditures per capita 

in state general sales and gross receipts tax revenue/SlOOO of pers. income 

in state tax revenue per $1000 of personal income . 

in state-local employees per 10,000 population 

in average monthly earnings of full-time state employees 

in average monthly earnings of full-time local employees 

in sta'^^e-local noneducation employment/10,000 population 

in state-local education employment per 10,000 population (incl. colleges) 

in nation in per capita personal income - Considerably higher than all 
other southeast states, excluding Florida which is about $100 less 

in the nation in population 

in the nation in urbanization 

(tied vnth NJ) in population (agod 5-17) as percent of total population 
in per capita (average) income in 1982 - $11,095. U. S. average; $11,107 
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G - LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN VIRGINIA 

Plans & Ideas for Using Section G - _ , 

News Letters - for Teacher Background ^ ^ - i 

Virginia Local Government, 1776 - 1976 

The Study of Small Towns in Virginia 

Town-County Relations in Virginia 

Women in Virginia State & Local Government 

An Update on Local Government Consolidation in Virginia 

Annexation Resumes in Virginia 
Powers & Structures of Local" Government in Virginia g 9-14 

Local Government Organization & Charts G 15 - 16 

Student Worksheet - Fill In Information on "Our Local Government" G 17 - 18 
Student Worksheet - Local Meeting Observer's Report G 19 - 20 

Ward System or At-Large Representation G 21 - 22 

Instructions and Worksheet - Studying Lo:al Problems G 23 - 24 

Brief Class Activity - Setting Priorities on Local Problems G 25 

Class Activity - Our Local Budget, A Political Process Exercise G 27 - 36 
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fiovrJj " the front of this page was drawn by Doug Harman. City Manager 
of Alexandria. It is printed with his permission and the permission of 
Virginia Town & City." the official magazine of the Virginia Municipal 

J P^'"*^ *° perpetual budget cycle and the interplay of 

administration, elected officials, and politics. Cut taxes! Increase 
services! Man the barricades! Call the ambulance! 



PLANS & IDEAS FOR USING SECTION G 

SPECIAL REASONS FOR I NCLUDING MORE LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN YflllR PnilR<;F 

S . tudents can be more involved and interested than in any other unit 
The problems are real and near at-hand, the authorities are accessible 
and students may even have a personal or family stake in the solution.' 

'''^^^^^''^ can enjoy the unit, too! Some preliminary work, a written unit 
plan, advanced assignments, and cooperative officials can provide a 
productive and challenging segment of the course that does not exhaust 
the teacher. The local government unit is an appropriate culminating 
experience for the social studies program in the schools. BUT BE surf tl 
SAVE ENOUGH TIME TO 00 IT RIGHT! Scheduled earlier in the year! Ihl 
local unit can stimulate "involvemen*. in the community." and enrich 
current events discussions all year.- 

The schools and school administrators can benefit from increased contact 
with loca government officials. The more seriously officials regard 
the schools as a vital link in their community relations, the more 
helpful they will be in the classroom and in other ways.) 

"^^^^i^^f can benefit from the local government unit. They are usually 
glad to help plan the unit and contribute time and resources for the 
classroom. Hany officials relish the opportunity to visit classes 
They recognize the schools as a conduit to share knowledge and collect 
feedback from a considerable segment of the community's families, and an 
opportunity to make local government more credible and supportable 



I?5?f MATERIALS HAY 3E COMBINED IN MANY DIFFERENT WAYS AND USED AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES DEPENDING ON YOUR COURSE PLAN. Inductive plans start with the problems. 

PLAN A - ADVANCED ASSIGNMENTS PLUS 15-20 OR MORE CLASS PERIODS 

PLAN B - ADVANCED ASSIGNMENTS PLUS 12-18 CLASS PERIODS 

PLAN C - ADVANCED ASSIGNMENTS PLUS FEWER THAN 12 CLASS PERIODS 



Plan 



Component 
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17-18 
23-24 
27-36 
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Basic Information - (Handout or lecture notes) 
Worksheet - Our Local Government (Find the answers!) 
Studying Local Problems - assign prior to unit 
Our Local Budget - class activity, using student reports 
Decision-Making on New Programs, using student reports 
Advance preparation on roles and agenda issues, then 

observe a board/council meeting 
Posthole - field trips, guest speakers on a local issue 
official visits/interviews., or other ideas 

* JpA^f tutI n?M "L'-?'^'^K f^O^ NATIONAL TEXTBOOK IN PREVIOUS 

YEARS, -THIS WILL BE A DELIGHTFUL CHANGE. You will not have to keep 
explaining tne differences between the textbook's homogenized prototype 
and your own government and issues. All of you will learn from 
o/-ficials, from each other, froD parents, and from the process itself 



G 4, 19 
G 3-8 
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• lU^^ ^^^^ '^'^^^^'^ LO^'^L GOVERNMENT FROM AN OUTLINE IN PREVIOUS yfars 
Tf^fr, '''^I'yi °' "^"^^ "^^ ^'"''^ STUDENT INTEREST (AnS yO RS ? J e your 
w l ^or?!! a^'^Stf introduction involving students in the proc s '?" 
U ai:os?rSn]1tl:i" " '''''''''''' the unitViHtion. 

* inrt^°nn?'^^^ USED CLASS ACTIVITIES LIKE THESE, read through the section 
SJjn^nJ. V'''^'" Resources. Institute of Government. Gniversity of 
cJ.^HInl n^''-^ suggest improvements or other ways to involve 
students in learning the process of government, share your ideasl 

maleH'T !!J!p,^'^f "^J'^"^" "^"^ ^' ^""^ YOUR TEXTBOOK. These 

materials cover almost every concept and vocabulary word in the local 

.'n^Ith'Sr' '^-P?'." °^ textbooks. Your studen.ts iif no? be missing 

p!r? ;2rvMr^ x''^ ^^^'"^ °n VIRGINIA local government IN 

FACT. THEY'LL GAIN A BETTER UNDERSTANDING AND ENJOY IT ^^j^^f ' 



GETTING STARTED 



I " ""'^TEVER ELSE YOU DO. AT LEAST ONCE EARLY IN THE YEAR PLAN TO KPFT vniip 
STUDENTS AT A MEETING OF THE RflARH nP .mHFFT^ sCRS OP CITY CnUNrT, " ^S^fthe 

S^fnnni;-??' ' °^ ^9^"^^ ask question about Ttels^H 

are not familiar. Discuss the agenda with each of your classes Let Parh 
student, copy a diagram from the board of who sits w^ere. and be'sure the5 all 
know where the meeting is held, and where to park and ente? the buJldi^a Pt 
the governing body know that you are coming the^wi 11 probably JecoSnize 
the teacher and group and welcome you. Radio report^of Se°tinqs are o?Jen 
not complete and telecasts are usually unbelievably dS 1 ~tho camera ?s 
l\TlllrT 'P'^'^^ though the action and interesting responses may b 
SnH;/ ?f erience will be particularly rewarding if Jou have had a 

LeLo sSS; "^'^ J^l^ ^9^"^^ ' two before tSe reaf 

o?nM^\ can compare their arguments and reactions to those of the 

officials Sometimes they even come up with valuable suggestions' If t» re 
IS a break, or at the end of the meeting, introduce yourself and ^nystSdenL 

wS?k ?o'd2"on' h^"h'°" '° ^^^^y* along some uno tr s V " 
work to do on a clipboard — there are some parts of some meetinas tha^i will 
not require your full attention.) See report sheets adapted fJSmtJeUag^^ 
cLX"" llllZ '"'^ °' °"^3ht Campbell. Jonesville S?gh Schoo !' ee 

?n^H^' are even more instructive if students attend Lo in -iuence 
or watch an idea go through staff work and recommendations to ordinance. 

SJFFJ°rv?pA''!:L2?JS^ 4^"^ "^^ •'""VE THE BOARD/COUNCIL AGENDA IN ADVANCE' 

?HAR fmn TH 'ru.f "?Ml!'on?!^"''° '""^''^'^ information in ISe neSspaper. 

bHAKt IT WITH THE CLASS. AND POST IT ON THE BULLETIN BOARD. 

or'cft^^jrr^-^-n °^ COMMUNITY Start at the County Office Building 

P'^ofessional manager or public information officer Check 

e °"r an^za'Ji-onJ lllVl' '''''' '''''' Women'Soters 

Don't ?einSIS JhS i5p? ^'^:;\"'^terials on your county or city government 
rh^.;/ J! ^ ''^r]' "^""^ ^ classroom collection of the available 
Charts, flyers, pamphlets, books. If you can. duplicate Lasic materials for 

c mp etfLln ol';. '''' ^^^"^ information neces a y to" 

complete the information questionnaire (G 17-18). if you are unsure of how to 
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go about developing or adapting materials for classes in your communitv call 
or wnte Teacher Resources. Institute of Government. Universit^TJ rqinia 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 (804-924-3396). =• ■ t-y or virgima, 

^ " ASSIGN LOCAL PROBLEM STUQIFS (see G 23 - 24) at least a week in advance of 
your ocal government unit. Since there will probably NOT be enoJSh 1u?cT 
ones to go around, and since group activity is part of the skills traininn 
smal studies, let groups work together. Coordinate with otJer teacJeJs'anS 
other classes to avoid multiple requests to officials. If several classes Sre 

n nfIreSce°5n\r'%T'"\"'^;^^ """^ offic^a^s m5g t up 

aue?!innr,nH lo? ' fV''! ^V^'^'^^ ^" ^'^^ to answer basic 

S?Sden?S <hn^iJ students locate materials and information for their studies. 
Students should be armed with local government structure charts and a clear 
notion^of what information they need, so they can take full advanJage Sf ?he 

^~ Help your students take part in local opportunitie.; .;.irh the police 
ride-alonq proflpm. If your local law enforcement officers have such a 

L°'pi;^issir;oJms"'°"'''''' '° ''''''' ^^^'^ information 

5 - Visiting local courts can be a very educational experience — it also can 
?ntp^'^.-'"'*''*;:"^ *° P^^" ^" The big case that would be so 

aJJt^Pr H^w °^ "continued" at the last minute to 

l^^a.l ^l^' .V l"^"""^ ^""^^ excused absences for individual 

llff Ji l '^^^^ support from other teachers, it may work 

better *o let students make their own arrangements and attend in small 

?hTwil/£S'n'ppi[p"'/"'°°'' P°J^^^": remind students of the permissions 
ch=ll P^'^ents, other teachers, and administrators.) They 
Can share the experience in class, and return with dispatch if the court is 
adjourned. Contact your local chapter of the Virginia Bar Association or 
court clerk to see if any local court docket seems firm enough to allow you to 
se ect or suggest a good day for students to see an interesting case. The 
In S^hnnVf" t?""^ Bar Association has as part of its mission helping 
J f,n^ 2 -7 ^^^^ P''?^^'*' ^ 9"^^^ students, or for your class 
Jjpa? in^'!"" °V ^''^^ -"^"y teachers and course plans 
treat local courts as part of the unit on Courts and the Law, there are no 
ht r\]lJ 'a ^^^^"^tlon on the law. See " By the Good People of Virginia .." 
by Cline and Fleming, and Your Virginia State Governmpn t. hy thp , .^^^ 
Women Voters of Virginia for information. ^ 

hp'nl??^^^^ P ^r'*^'' *° appreciate a local issu.^ or controversy, it may 
be necessary to actually see the site. Teenagers spend a lot of time "out 
riding around." Why not suggest that they write up a guide ^heet for a 
walking tour or see-it-yourself trip. The teacher should ch^ck it to be sure 

lilt ihl ?nnJ-- ?• '?f/f T'?^ t dangerous or illegal (trespassing) route, 
that the tour is limited to daylight hours, and that the rights and privacy of 
property owners and neighbors are clearly spelled out. If the area is a 
construction sight or one that is patrolled regularly by police, it may be 
necessary to obtain extra permissions. Students should be helped to become 
informed citizens, but they should be aood citizens and considerate of others. 

?p?!l^?LV'^^ necessary for a field trip, particularly if the location is a 
technical or closed facility. Water treatment plants, jails, and offices can 



be educational places to visit, but many of them are on the regular tours of 

i5nt?orf!*r^ r3 ^^''^ with your supervisor! before Jou 

mention it to students - some of them are so anxious to get out of classes 
that they will not tell you they have already seen the sludge beds! 

'' ~ Neighborhood associations are active in many localities. They offer 
another opportunity for student information, input, and involvement. If there 
IS a planning/zomng or other item of particular interest to a section of the 

mSTS; JJ7"Ilh'^""Mi*'"nJ' the process of local government. What notices 
must be given? Who will ultimately make the decision? What legal 
i!3S!?nn7"*u """fJ ''f satisfied? What other groups have an interest in the 
decision? Has the issue been dealt with in the press ~ in a disinterested or 
nonpartisan way? Other special interest groups Inay also be sources of 
information. What viewpoints would be crucial to a balanced presentation? 

8 - Use tne information fro m student local- prob'.em studit: in a mock 
board/council meeting, if you do not have time for the "Our Local Budget" 
exercise. Have each class elect a set of officials to decide on the issue in 
a meeting patterned after the local governing body's meetings. Students will 
be likely to attend a real meeting to see how they should act. Student 
officials should justify their votes, and class discussion should include such 
questions as the possible political repercussions from spending or St 
spending the money. ^ 

of"thjs"notebSok^"'^^'^^ candidate forum, for your local election - See Section D 

ll^ JlT ^>^H"! government or issue forum with officials and students as 
S r!^n ^lJ^°tapr it for use in other classes. A local TV or cable studio 
might help, then show it to the comnunity. 

11 7 Watch for articles, flyers, groups o r presentations in vour community 
■ ? °^ ^'^"^ one.-^ ided. that m i ght be ex^mnlp. in a discuJion 

of propaganda . Dissecting such- an item can be a useful and educational 

experience, and can cut down on the gullibility of some students who consider 
anything printed co be true. Great examples of distortions and half-truths 
litter front porches and public thorofares. If you think there are, or ought 
to be, two sides to xhe controversy — you can meintain proper professional 
JmJ? nlJ? ??uc°?K^iccHcJ^?^r P'"e'"ises and arguments. BE CAREFUL ABOUT 
Si^i? ..cc^un.Ji"^ ^° ^^^"^^ ^'^T A"^^ NOT WORTH RESEARCHING, OR TO GROUPS THAT 
?J?J^utL^°" ^° ^''^^ ^ PLATFORM, PRESS FOR EQUAL TIME, OR SUE THE SCHOOL IF 
THEY THINK YOU SLANDERED THEM. If the materials are dstributed publicly and 

^n."iJ?-'^?"*^'''^"^J^'? ^" ^° ^"'^ i^ keep the discission 

analytical and questioning, allowing students to come to their own 
conclusions, you should not be criticized. (See propaganda, D 15-16.) 

lnrTl^^oS^J "P-f^H'^ information on annexation and consolidation: Read the 
Apr 1 1984 News Letter: "Annexation Resumes in Virginia." Ask your local 
orncials for specific information on your community. Write Teacher 
Va'Ss!* °^ Government, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
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Bibliography and other resources 



Each government teacher should have a copy of 
Thomas R. Morris & Larry Sabato, Virginia Government and Politics. 
Readings and Comments. Published jointly by the Virginia Chamber of 
Commerce and the Institute of Government, University of Virginia. 1984 

This is a new edition of a key resource. It includes Institute of 
Government News Letters (some also in this notebook) and articles from 
newspapers, magazines, and books, organized and very readable, in bite-sized 
chunks. Copies may be obtained from the Institute of Government, Minor Hall 
University of Virginia, CharlottesvilU, VA 22903, for $12 (plus tax, where 
applicable). . 

Your high school library also should have one or more copies. If your 
ccmmunity library does not contain this book, you might request it for your 
students to use as a reference, others in the community would benefit, too. 



Videotape #1 in the "Get Involved in Government" series, ("Get Involved 
in Local Government,") is a 15-minute case study on zoning changes required to 
permit the construction and operation of a brewery, questions of land use, and 
sale of beer on Sunday. It will keynote your students' local government 
problem studies and trigger discussions of citizen action in the community. 
Contact the State Department of Education, Instructional Media & Technology 
Development & Dissemination Service. Send a videotape and $2 (handling 
charge) and they will copy it for you. 



See #2 on G 3 for ideas on materials from your own local government. 

There are many simulations available on local government — even some new 
ones on computer programs. Look them over fo- technique, but consider 
inserting problems and issues from your own community — or, better yet, let 
your students select and research the necessary information on timely local 



The office of the Extension Service in your community may have 
simulations available and even help put them on. If your school has a 4-H 
program, some of your students may already have used such a simulation — in 
which case, tUey can help you update the problems and adapt it to your use. 



If you intend to '*o an in-depth study (many weeks) of your local 
government, you might order a copy of the Manual for County Officials or for 
Municipal Officials. Contact the Institute of Government 



Social Education," the magazine of the National Council for Social 
Studies, had a "Do It Series" insert on Studying Local Government, in the 
April 1984 issue. See it for other resources and ideas. 
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VIRGINL\ LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1776-1976 



The author is Robert Kent Gooch Professor 
of Government at the University of Virgi'^ia. 

This is the first in a series of six articles 
commemorating the Bicentennial of the 
American Revolution. 

Viewed against the backdrop of local 
government in Virginia as it was in 
1776, one finds in 1976 much that is 
familiar as well as much that is new. As 
far as the genera l-purpoi* units of local 
government are concerned— namely the 
county, city, and town— at least one of 
each was already presc^it in the year of 
.nd<?pendence. The county, which first 
appeared on the scene in 1634 when 
eight such units were established by the 
Assembly, was by far the most visible, 
covering as it did the inhabited parts of 
the new state. In contrast, only one city 
and four towns were in existence in 
1776. Williamsburg, the capital city, was 
formally constituted "a City 
incorporate" in a charter granted by the 
lieutenant governor of the colony on 
July 28, 1722. The first town, 
Richmond, had been incorporated in 
1742; it was to attain city status in 
1782. The other three incorporated 
towns were Dumfries (1749), Smithfield 
(1752), and Leesburg (1758). The 
remaining municipality was the Borough 
of Norfolk, which attained corporate 
status in a charter dated September 15, 
1736. (Norfolk continued as a borough 
until 1845, when that title disappeared 
with the change in name to the City of 
Norfolk.) Thus, the foundations on 
which Virginia local government rest in 
1976 had been established in 
rudimentary form by the time of 
'ndependence. 

If there were similarities, ho*'.w ir, 
the intervening two centuries also have 
brought enormous changes. Of the many 
developments that might be mentioned. 



By WELDON COOPER 

one would certainly have to include (1) 
the emergence of a system of 
city-county separation fo-" which the 
principal characteristics had been firmly 
established by the end of the first 
century after independence; (2) the 
dominance of the county in the early 
years of independence and well into the 
■nineteanth century; (3) the rise of the 
municipality to at least a coequal 
position with the county by the end of 
the nineteenth century; (4) the 
appearance of the urban county in the 
second and third quarters of this 
century; and (5) the profound influence 
of the emergence of metropolitan areas, 
one result of which was the arrival in 
1969 of the newest member of the local 
government fraternity, the planning 
district. 

CITY-COUNTY SEPARATION 

Perhaps the most important, and 
certainly the most intriguing, 
development during the years under 
review was the appearance over time of 
a statewide system of city-county 
separation. Under this system, those 
municipalities dubbed as cities were 
constituted independent units of local 
government, as separate ar:d apart from 
the adjacent county or counties as one 
county was from another. Barely 
discernible in 1776, this pattern had 
clearly become fixed in the local 
governmsnt system by the end of 
Reconstruction. Moreovar, the 
separation of city and county, while 
recognized in the statutes, by the courts, 
and in practice, did not have 
constitutional sanction until the 1971 
Virginia Constitution defined a city for 
the first time as "an independent 
incorporated community." In contrast, 
those municipalities known as towns 
remained within the county as a second 



layer of government in that unit, a 
practice commonly followed for almost 
all municipalities in other states. To 
compound the confusion, one can still 
find in Virginia units of local 
government carrying such titles as 
County of James City, County of 
Charles City, and Town of Gate City! 

Chester W. Bain in his "A Body 
Incorporate": The Evolution of 
City-County Separation in Virginia 
(Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia, 1967) presents an r*«thoritative 
account of the slow but steady 
emergence after 1776 of a system of 
local government under which cities and 
counties occupied a coequal status as 
"primary political subdivisions" of the 
Commonwealth. Bain finds that nowhere 
in the colonial charters of Williamsburg 
and Norfolk is there ary indication of 
an intention to confer on them a 
position of independence in relation to 
the counties in which they were located. 
Moreover, Norfolk (1845,, Petersburg 
(1850), and Alexandria and Lynchburg 
(1852) received in their city charters no 
specific grant of independence. 
Nevertheless, there were individual acts 
which, when viewed collectively, marked 
the beginning of the Virginia city of 
today. In the 1776 Constitution for 
example, Williamsburg and Norfolk were 
given separate representation in the 
House of Delegates, a provision which 
was duplicated for some of the newer 
cities in succeeding constitutions. 

As incorporated towns began to 
appear in the early decades of the 
nineteenth century. Bain finds many 
examples of a gradual growth of 
separation even before the formal title 
of city was a5'>igned by the General 
Assembly. Developments after the 
adoption of the 1851 Virginia 
Constitution speeded this process with 
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the term of "city" being applied in large 
part to those municipalities which had 
both a population in excess of 5,000 
and a separate court of record. After the 
adoption of the 1870 Constitution, the 
element of independence became fixed 
with the provision for separate county 
and city school divisions in an act 
establishing a system of free public 
schools. The formal classification of 
cities and towns in terms of population, 
however, did not come until the 1902 
Constitution, when cities and towns 
were distinguished on the basis of 
population-but without any 
constitutional hint of the established 
Independent position of the city. 

Perhaps the single most important 
contribution flowing from Bain's book is 
his dispelling of the myth that the 
colonists brought with them a 
longstanding practice in British local 
government under which more thickly 
settled areas were split off from their 
counties and designated "county 
boroughs." As noted above, the two 
Incorporations of Williamsburg and 
Norfolk give no hint of independence; 
nor did the city incorporation of 
Richmond in the early years after the 
Revolution. The weakness of the 
transfer theory Is further indicated by 
the absence of independence in the 
cities of West Virgin. which was a part 
of Virginia until 1863, and in other 
states whoso settlers were also British in 
origin. Rather, as Bain concludes, 
city-county separation in Virginia "has 
evolved largely from usage that has its 
roots deep in the colonial period . . ." 
(p. 53). 

THE DOMINANCE OF THE COUNTY 

While CTty-county separation was in a 
period of gestation in the early years 
after 1776, the Virginia county 
continued as the dominant unit of local 
government. The ten exceptions which 
existed until the nineteenth century 
(three small cities and seven even smaller 
towns) were dwarfed indeed by the 
counties, which had grown steadily in 
number from the original eight 
established in 1634. A number cf 
reasons have been advanced for the 
development of the county as the 
dominant unit of local government, with 
the municipalities tra-ling -.far behind. 
Donald C. Dixon, in his mo^t useful but 
still unpublished study entitled 
"Constitutional History of Virginia 
Local Government" {Institute of 
Government, University of Virginia, 
1973, pp. 35-37), has suggested the 
overriuing influence of geography and 
economics. The existence of a number 
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of large rivers made possible water-borne 
commerce far inland and thus 
encouraged a wide dispersion instead of 
a concentration of population. 
Complementing this pattern of growth 
was the early appearance of tobacco as 
the premier "money crop" on which the 
plantation system was based. The 
growth of self-sufficiency because of the 
ease with which the tobacco trade was 
conducted mitigated against the 
development of trade centers, since both 
the planters and the English merchants 
with whom they traded did not need 
such centers. The county with its larger 
geographic area was therefore much 
more suited to the needs of the time 
than was the municipality. 

Within each county the center of 
local govemment power early in the 
colonial period came to be vested in the 
county court, which exercised ail the 
powers of government at the local level 
without regard to whether those powers 
were legislative, executive, or judicial in 
nature. Indeed, the county court was so 
strongly entrenched as an institution of 
local government that it was carried over 
intoct into the new era in 1776 and 
sanctioned only by implication in the 
constitution of that year. Efforts to 
reduce the p.iwer of the county court 
were undertr' n by reformers in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1829-30; 
and while these efforts were unavailing, 
developments between that convention 
and the one held in 1850-51 began the 
ownfall of the county court. The 1851 
Constitution reflected such a sentiment 
by making the justices of the peace 
elective by popular vote. Important in 
this loss of status was the rising 
influence of the circuit judges who 
began to assume most of the significant 
judicial duties which the county courts 
had exercised in prior years. T he 
disappearance of the county court from 
county government was completed in 
the 1370 Constitution, which provided 
for a ^»parate governing body-the 
county board of supervisors— to assume 
the legislative and administrative duties 
formerly exercised by the county court. 

THE RISE OF THE MUNICiPALITY 

The p.ittern of county government in 
what is now present-day Virginia was 
firmly e*;tablished shortly after the 
middle of the nineteenth century, since 
the last t\No counties. Bland and 
Dickenson, were created in 1861 and 
1 880. respectively. The pattern of 
municipal govemment, in contrast, was 
only beginning to take shape before 
1800, with a meie three cities (one of 
which was then called a borough) and 
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:e*'en towns having been incorporated 
prior to that year. Indeed, was not 
until the second half of the nineteenth 
century that municipal incorporations 
reached flood tide. Even then, there was 
a marked difference between the trends 
in city and town incorporations. 

A summary of those trends tells the 
story. The number of Virginia towns in 
the earlier years grew very slowly; only 
11 were incorporated in the first 
seventy -five years of independence 
which, when added to the 3 already in 
existence before 1776, made a total of 
14. By 1875 an additional 21 towns had 
been added. Then came the great period 
of town growth: in the fifty years 
between 1875 and 1925, 108 towns 
were incorporated. Since 1925 only 45 
towns have been added to the list, the 
last 2 being in 1960 and 1966. Not only 
has town growth reached a zero level; 
the actual number of towns has 
declined. This decline is largely he 
result of the incorporation of towns as 
cities. In the fifty years since 1925. 
there have been fourteen instances of 
transition from town to city status. 
Also, there have been two occasions in 
which a total of 3 towns disappeared as 
a result of consolidation with a county 
to become a city. The town. then, while 
it con*"nues to be a significant element 
in the local government picture seems to 
have reached its numerical peak. 

Since the incorporation of a town 
merely adds a second layer of local 
government to that already existing in 
the county, the resulting effect is a 
minimum of disruption. The principal 
reason for such an action is to fl:.^1ish 
some services either not available from 
the county or being provided at a lesser 
level than that desired by town 
residents. In the Instance of city 
incorporation, just the opposite is the 
case. Since any portion of Virginia's 
territory not in a city is perforce located 
in a county, the immediate result of city 
incorporation is the division of a county 
into two parts where before there had 
been only one. Thus, the appearance of 
a new city, except in the instance of 
city-county consolidation, means an 
increase In the number of primary 
political subdivisioLS in Virginia. (In 
other states such an act would be 
equivalent to the creation of r. new 
county.) 

In contrast to the counties, which 
h^ve declined in number since I92F 
from 100 to 95, and the towns, which 
have stabilized at approximately 190. 
the number of cities has almost doubled, 
mounting from 22 in 1925 to 41 in 
1976. Moreover, the bulk of the growth 



has occurred in the modern period, with 
about three*fifths of the cities coming 
into existence since 19CX). The names of 
only four cities have disappeared from 
the official roster— three as a result of 
citycounly consolidation and one by 
virtue of a city«county merger under a 
different name. The net result is that 
the number of primary political 
subdivisions (cities and counties) has 
increased from 122 in 1925 to 136 in 
1976. Virginia thus stands alone among 
the fifty states in its policy of 
continuing to permit the creation of 
additional primary political subdivisions. 

THE URBAN COUNTY 

One clear result of municipal growth, 
and especially the increase in the 
number of cities, was the eclipse of the 
county as the dominant unit of local 
government. Cnce almost the exclusive 
scene of local government activity, the 
county languished as the cities and the 
larger towns began to assume the newer 
and expanded functions of local 
government, leaving to the county the 
limited number of state functions for 
which, in the traditional language, the 
county served as an "administrative 
district of the state." The city, in. 
addition to its expanding role, enjoyed 
another advantage; namely, e "ystem of 
annexation, first by the legislature and 
after 1904 by the courts, which assumed 
the city to be a growing entity in both 
area and function. The county, in 
contrast, was envisioned as a more static 
unit, to some extent in area and to a 
much greater extent in terms of 
functions. (The definitive work here is 
Chester W. Bain, Annexation in Virginia: 
The Use of the Judicial Process for 
Readjusting City-County Boundaries 
(Charlottesville: University Press of 
Virginia, 1966].) The classic statement 
of the difference between the Virginia 
city and county is that of Justice 
Abraham P. Staples of the Virginia 
Supreme Court in his opinion in the 
case of Norfolk County v. C/rj' of 
Portsmouth, 186 Va. 1032 (1947), 
where he held that under the 
constitution and statutes of Virginia 
there had been established "the policy 
of placing urban areas uider city 
government and keeping rural areas 
under county government/' Under this 
doctrine, logic demanded that when 
those areas of a county adjacent to a 
city became urbanized, they should be 
annexed by the city since the city was 
the one particularly equipped to provide 
the service needs of those areas. 

Ironically, this expression of the 
urban-rural distinction anu its 
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enshrinement in Virginia jurisprudence 
was being undermined at ihe very time 
it was being proclaimed. The threat to 
the purity of the city-county distinction 
was the "urban county" which began to 
appear in the metropolitan areas of the 
state and which did not always follow 
the pattern of continuous population 
expansion beyond the boundaries of the 
city. Instead, much of the growth 
occurred unevenly in different parts of 
the county remote from the city. These 
urban counties, Arlington perhaps being 
the first example, began by necessity to 
provide services of a local government 
nature and thus to take on 
characteristics similar to those of a city. 
No longer, therefore, could 
overwhelming proof be established in 
annexation cases that the city could 
meet the service needs of a county area 
sought to be annexed in a manner that 
the county could not. Notable among 
these urban a "nties that followed 
Arlington in appearance were Fairfax 
and Prince William in Northern Virginia 
and Henrico and Chesterfield in the 
Richmond area. 

The growth in the number of local 
government services provided by the 
urban counties thus tended to bring into 
question the long-held distinction in law 
between a county and a city. Under ; te 
1902 Constitution, this distinction was 
maintained with separate articles 
devoted to county and municipal 
government. Events from the 1940s on, 
however, made it increasingly difficult in 
practice to distinguish between a city 
and a county; anything a city could do 
a county could also do provided the 
necessary legislative authorization was 
obtained. Therefore, for all practical 
purposes the 1971 Constitution, which 
dealt with local government in a single 
article, made the county the coequal of 
the city in Virginia local government 
law. 

THE METROPOLITAN AREAS 

The emergence of the urban county 
in Virginia was a part of a nationwide 
movement leading to urban 
concentrations that came to be known 
as metropolitan areas. The most 
dramatic example of such a 
metropolitan concentration in the 
United States, termfei by Jean 
Gottmann the "Megalopolis," is the area 
stretching from Boston and southern 
New Hampshire through Washington, 
D.C. and Richmond to its southern 
anchor in Tidewater Virginia. The 
portion of this concentration in Virginia, 
known as the "Urban Corridor," 
constitutes only a small part of the total 
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area of the state, but it is the location 
of most of the population growth that is 
now occurring. Of the eight 
metropolitan areas recognized by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census lying in 
whole or in part in Virginia, only the 
Roanoke, Lynchburg, and the Virginia 
portion of the Bristol, 
Virginia-Tennessee ?reas are outside the 
Urban Corridor. And just as the classical 
theory of city-county separation began 
to break down in the case of the urban 
county, sc did that theory become 
inapplicable to the metropolitan areas. 
Annexation was no longer the solution, 
either because one city could not annex 
another city or because an urban count-/ 
more and more could demonstrate tc an 
annexation court its ability to provide 
local government services. 

By the mid«60s the problems created 
by these new developments could no 
longer be ignored. The 1966 General 
Assembly, on the recommendation of 
Governor Mills E. Godwin, Jr., created 
the Metropolitan Areas Ctudy 
Commission (known as the Hahn 
Commission after its chairman, T. 
Marshall Hahn, Jr.) with instructions to 
propose solutions for legislative 
consideration. The report of that 
commission (Metropolitan Virginia: A 
Program for Action (Richmond: 
Division of State Planning and 
Community Affairs, 1967]) had as its 
central recommendation with reg3rd to 
governmental structure the establis.-^ ment 
of (1) regional planning districts dnd (2) 
a unified metropolitan government 
called a "service district." In each 
instance local participation was 
voluntary, by action of the local 
governing board in the case of planning 
districts and by a popular referendum in 
each of the participating local 
government- units for the creation of 
service districts. In the eight years since 
the service district was authorized, po 
serious attempt has been made to 
establish such a unit in any part of 
Virginia. On the other hand, there are 
presently twenty-two planning districts, 
each with a commission and a staff, 
covering the entire state. 

What about this new . \y, the 
planning district? While the jury is still 
out and probab./ will remain out for 
some time, some preliminary 
observations can be made. For one 
thing, the planning district has been 
made an integral part of the review 
procedure in the federal-state grant 
proc ss. In addition, the regional 
composition of the membership of the 
planning district commission (which 
includes officials and citizens of the 



cities, counties, and larger towns 
embracing the ar^a covered by the 
planning district) has compelled a view 
of local government planning and related 
problems on a broader basis than the 
interests of a particular local government 
alone. As might have been expected, 
however, the level of performance 
among the districts has been uneven. In 
some instance:^, it might have been 
better for the executive director of the 
district to have had a background in 
local government management instead of 
planning. In other instances, the 
impossibility of drawing boundaries in 
surh a way as to provide in all cases a 
district with a clear community of 
interest has brought together in one 
group members with the most disparate 
views and interests. In still other 
instances, the difficulties arising from 
the *act that the planning district is a 
regional agency located somewhere 
between the traditional local 
governments and the state- has caused a 
tug-of-war in which the planning district 
itself gets caught in the crossfire. 
Another obstacle has arisen especially in 
the less populated and predominantly 
rural planning districts, where the state 
has had to provide an increasing 
proportion of the costs because of the 
sheer necessity of providing enough 
resources to as^mble a minimum staff. 
This has had the effect in some districts 
of developing a state-oriented staff for 
the simple reason that the state is the 
chief provider. 

The planning district is now 
approaching its seventh birthday* and it 
is probably safe to assume that it is here 
to stay. The original scheme of things as 
envisioned by the Hahn Commission was 
for the planning district over time to 
assume operating responsibilities which 



in the more urban areas might take on 
the characteristics of an areawide 
government. Despite the general lack of 
movement along these lines, the 
opportunity is now available for two or 
m?re local governments in a planning 
district jointly to request that district to 
assume cartain operational activities 
without the necessity in each instance of 
setting up a special agency. In a 
scattering of instances, planning districts 
have assumed certain small operating 
functions growing out of the desires of 
two or more of the cities, counties, and 
towns c-mposing the district. Whether 
that opportunity will be used to full 
advantage is a question to which the 
answer is not yet clear. 

NO-GROWTri AND THE FUTURE 

The attempt here to suggest only the 
major changes in VirgiMa local 
government over the bicentennial period 
has of necessity led to the omission of 
other significant developments. Among 
those that might have been included is 
the gradual exclusion of the judiciary 
from participation in local legislative and 
administrative matters. It was not until 
the 1971 Constitution, for example, that 
the circuit judge was excluded for the 
most part from his former significant 
role in county government; and everi 
under that constitution* some vestiges of 
that role still remain. A second major 
development of especial interest :o 
Virginians, because of the invention of 
the city manager plan in Stauncon in 
1908, has been the spread of 
professional management, first to the 
cities and towns, and then m the late 
1960s and early 70s to the counties. A 
third event of potential significance was 
the establishment of the Virginia Urban 
Assistance Incentive Fund by the Area 



Development Act of 1968. That fu 1, 
which is administered by the newly 
created Department of 
Intergovernmental Affairs {formerly the 
Division of State Planning and 
Community Affairs), consists of a 
modest amount of money for use in 
making grants to localities and private 
agencies sponsored by them for new and 
innovat;ve approaches to the solution of 
urban, ills. Heavy emphasis in making 
awards is placed on approaches that can 
be transferred to localities elsewhere in 
the state. The experience under this 
fund for the first seven years is 
encouraging. 

Perhaps of greatest -mportance for 
the future is the fact that Virginia local 
government by and large is in a 
no-growth phase of its history as far as 
acquiring new functions of government 
are concerned. A olance at a local 
government budget quickly reveals that 
the localities are concerned with 
providing such traditional services as 
public education, police protection, and 
fire protection. Some of the earlier local 
functions, public health for example, 
have come largely under 'itate control 
and guidance. And the newer functions, 
such as the control of air and water 
pollution, have not even been seriously 
considered for local administration. This 
is not to say that a zero growth policy 
in terms of expenditures is here; a 
glance at any local budget would 
indicate a trend to the contrary., Yet it 
seems that growth in the functions of 
local government is largely if not 
com pletely at an end. What this 
development portends at the beginning 
of the third century of independence 
will increasingly be an important part of 
any consideration of the future role of 
local government in Virginia. 
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Mr. FoTweU is the mayor of Hdlsboro, Wrginib. This 
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Wrgtnw that the author u.'xiertook as tht redpicnt of the 
Wolknttin Fdlowihip^ odmimsUrtd by tht \Ar31nia 
Munkipd Uogue and tht Institute of Covtmment, 

The small towns of Virginia are examples 
of representative democracy at its purest 
and best. They are municipalities whose rich 
and poor, cultured and analphabcts. black 
and white, young and old live in close 
proximity; people know each other. Such 
towns are a rich and vibrant part of our 
culture, a colorful warp in the political'Social 
fabric of American life. It seems a shame 
deliberately to kill them, yet they have 
already been condemned to death. This has 
been done. I suspect, because so few know 
anything about them. 

Scholars and bureaucrats have paid 
insufficient attention to small towns. They 
have not even agreed on a definition. As a 
result, misconceptions flourish, the worth 
and importance of small towns has not been 
appreciated, and their problems have 
remained not only unsolved but also often 
unperceived. This situation ought to be 
corrected by detailed studies, but the need 
for them has not been manifest and 
consequently a methodology has not been 
developed. The most widely used research 
tool to date has been the survey, but it has 
proved inadequate and the results obtained 
are often mblcading. This news letter 
discusses the uses and the users of surveys; 
it suggests a new approach to the study of 
rural life; and it includes a pica for scholars 
and responsible officials in the higher 
reaches of our great bureaucracies to find 
new and better ways to study the attitudes, 
values, way of life, and problems of small 
towns. 

USES AND USERS OF SURVEYS 

There is a belief, prevalent among many 
academics and bureaucrats, that the more 
sophisticated the scholarly techniques used, 
the more accurate will be the conclusions. I 



would like here to suggest that there is 
occasionally madness in method; that the 
use of elaborate and sophisticated research 
tools does not automatically produce the 
best of all possible answers to important 
questions; that the method is not, after all, 
the message; and that the process is not— or 
ought not to be— ti,^ principal product of 
scholarly research. 

In February 1978, I attenav i a two-day 
conference in Fredericksburg organized 
and directed by the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture arid Consumer Ser^ces. That 
department had made a study of rural 
problems, and the purpose of the confer- 
ence was to help elected rural officials cope 
with them, or, in the words of the conference 
director, "to find workable ways to strength- 
en the resource management and policy- 
making capabilities of rural government." 

Unfortunately, not one of the problems 
discovered by the Agriculture Department 
were problems faced by my town. 

I hav*; now happily forgotten the details of 
that study, but it was, of course, based upon 
a survey. Perhaps the method used was 
similar to that of Professor A. E. Luloff, who 
conducted a survey of the residents of small 
communities in western Pennsylvania to 
determine how serious they percer ad 
certain local problems to be.» For his survey, 

»A E. Lubrt. "I<kn«i*virtg the Locu* foe Action: Wh»! LociJ 
R*«J<ftfi H*vc to S*v." 9 Sntdt Tottrt ll-U (0<crmbtr I97S). 



Profess^ir Luloff, together with "key infor- 
mants and others,** drew up a list of "thirty- 
six local problems and issues" that, by 
telephone, respondents were asked to rank 
in importan -e. 

The Virginia Agriculture Department 
believed its survey had discovered all the 
major rural problems; Professor Luloff and 
his key informants assumed that they 
already knew them. It is probably a safe 
guess that the "key informants" were either 
other academics or \ urcaucrats, for the list 
of problems, ranging from "Need for Long 
Rftnge Planning" to "Lack of Community 
Spirit" and "Race Relations," were problems 
and issues in which many academics and 
bureaucrats are keenly interested— but 
small town folk much less jo. 

Surveys have their place. They are ^asy to 
use; t).ey are fun; and they can be useful. 
But, as a recent report by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment (HUD) said, "Statistics based on 
surveys of very small groups (in this case, 
very small citiss) are unreliable."? This 
particular report, a lengthy one based 
almost entirely on a survey, demonstrated 
this statement's validity. It also illustrated 
how a good tool can be misused. 
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The Institute of Govemment and the Tayloe Murphy Institute are pleased to announce 
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by John L. Knapp and Philip J. Grossman 
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uncluding those passed by the 1979 General Assembly), and recommends changes. Single 
copies are available free to individuals upon written request to the Institute of Government, 
207 Minor Hall, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 22903. Additional copies are priced at 
$4.00 each. 
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The HUD report identified 10,713 rural 
towfis (called "nonmetropolitan small cit- 
ies"i) with populations of less than 2.50O 
people and 140 towns with more than 25,000 
but fewer than 50,000 people. For under- 
standable reasons, the survey question- 
naires on which the report w?s based were 
sent to only 446. or a mere 4 percent, of the 
smaller towns, but to all of the larger ones. 
While sampling such a large universe is an 
acceptable practice, it does introduce a 
certain amount of error. Much more 
troublesome is the fact that only 43 percent 
of the sample of small towns botheied to 
respond, compared to 68 percent of the 
larger towns. It is a well-known fact that 
considerable error is often introduced into 
survey results due to importai.* differences 
in the willingness of people to complete and 
return mail questionnaires. Apparently no 
one considered or took into account the fact 
that a relationship might exist between the 
size of the town and the likelihood of 
obtaining a response. Nevertheless, this 
flawed survey was assumed to be meaning, 
ful, and HUD is at this moment using the 
statistics it provided in its Small Cities 
Program planning. 

it is perhaps only fair to a Jd that HUD also 
consulted a number of interest groups 
(though none with Virginia's interest at 
heart) and <^)me consultants (none from 
Virginia), made case studies of forty-eight 
cities and towns (none in Virginia), and held 
seventeen "group meetings" (none with 
Virginians). However, the H'JD study did 
include the Vi.ginia towns of Branchville and 
Dendron, two of the fifty-six incorporated 
towns in the state with fewer than 500 
inhabitants. (It is towns of this size that are 
here called small towns.) For the past year I 
have been wandering around Virginia 
talking with elected officials and other 
citizens in all of these small towns; therefore, 
HUD's choice of Branchvill'i and Dendron 
was especially interesting to me. Both are 
located in the southeastern part of the state, 
and they are among the poorest in the 
Commonwealth: neither could be consid- 
ered typical of anything other than poor 
small towns in southeastern Virginia. As far 
as can be determined from the report, no 
one from HUD actually visited any town in 
Virginia. Yet such aspects of HUD*s Small 
Cities Program as pertain to Virginia will be 
based upon this report. 

PROBLEMS OF SMALL TOWNS 

My own system for studying small towns 
was different from tliat of the Virginia 
Agriculture Department, Professor Luloff, 
or the people at HUD. I used neijher surveys 
nor conr.puter, and I did not formulate 
hypothoseik. Instead, tape recorder in hand, 

»Crti«.o< coof M, Arc never rtfmed lo m nonrural lust lovvtvj. 
UnguAflc r«fl€Ct$ *ttt»»?«. «nd th« uugc d th« federal 
burCMcrKMs rffWcts thctr ttroog urban oncniaiion. In iH% 
particuUr study, even th< snuBcst Xcwns Arc c«2Icd ctttet. u 
ihough to ca8 fhcm icwn VMOuId be to denigrate them. 



I simply asked one and all: "What are '/our 
problems?" The full and frank answers I 
received bore almost no relation to those 
problems defined by Professor Luloff. those 
discovered by the Agriculture Department, 
or those uncovered by the bureaucrats at 
HUD. 

Financial difficulties, for example, were 
high on the list of rural problems in both of 
the first two studies. Yet only one elected 
official in one Virginia small town identified a 
shortage of municipal funds as one of his 
town's serious problems. Financial difficul- 
ties are usually confined to the ill-managed 
cities. (Hillsboro, Virginia, for exa*Tiple, 
levies no taxes but has in its treasury enough 
money to give $150 to every man, woniaP. 
and child in town.) On Professor Luloffs listi 
such problems as lack of public transporta- 
tion, use of illegal drugs, water and air 
pollution, inadequate housing, and the need 
for long-range planning also ranked high. No 
one, neither elected official nor concerned 
citizen, ever mentioned a single one cf these 
to r.ie. When I specifically inquired about 
them (after all, could scholars and experts 
be wrong?) there were shrugged shoulders. 
Some allowed that a few of these issues were 
sometimes problems, but none regarded 
any of tham r»s serious. 

Bureaucratic interference and red tape 
were frequently mentioned as major head- 
aches by small town elected officials; coping 
with growth was also frequently mentioned; 
yet questions about such problems rarely 
appear on sun/eys. Neither do questions 
concerning the problem of dogs. 

When I asked Aifr&i Tirelis, vice-mayor of 
Alberta, about problem:> in his town, he 
leaned over the counter of the post office, 
where he is postmaster, and told me: "Dogs 
are our main problem." Mayor Carroll 
Marshall of Saxis said much the same thing: 
"DogslTh-at' s our number one problem, and 
it's impossible to solve." Catherine Bright, a 
councilmember of Tom's Brook, exclaimed: 
"Dogs are one of our biggp^st problems! 
Really." 

The main problem ' Alberta, Saxis, and 
Tom's Brook is also the principal problem of 
many, perhaps most. townS. Dogs overturn 
garbage cans, jump on pedestrians, wander 
carelessly about the streets, urinate on 
flower beds, defecate on lawns, bark in the 
middle of the night, kill sheep, bite children, 
and frighten salesmen and postmen. They 
also give joy and comfort and tail-wagging 
love to their owners, making two sides to 
any discussion about what should be done 
about them. 

Neither President Carter nor the Con- 
gress of the United Staces is concerned with 
the conflicts between pets and people or 
betweeapeople because of pets. Governors 
and state legislators also keep aloof from 
such concerns. Scholars ignore them. 
However, even though some people feel that 
small communities are particularly conve* 
nien: places to. dump unwanted cats and 
dogs, pet problems are not confined to small 
towns. 
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In 1975 d nationwide study conducted by 
the National League of Citie" discovered 
that 60.7 percent of the mayors and 44.3 
percent of the counciimembers named 
"dogs ami other pet control problems" as 
the area in which they received the oost 
citizen complaints. As a source of citizen 
concern, it ranked ahead of taxes, traffic, 
sewers, crime, housing, and health care. 
Although unnoticed by the previously 
mentioned surveys, dogs are obviously a 
major concern in many municipalities— and 
it is not a small problem, nor one that will 
soon go away. Dog control programs cost 
nearly half a billion dollars annually. Of all 
reported injuries and diseases, dog bites are 
second only to gonorrhea. Perhaps the 
problem deserves fewer snickers and more 
study. 

Surveys often go awry not only because 
they fa'' > ask the right questions and often 
ask t!. ■ cng ones but also because, all too 
often, even when they address themselves 
to the right issues, false assumptions are 
made and wrongly worded questions are 
asked. It is not surprising that less than half 
of the towns under 2,500 bothered to 
respond to HUD's questionnaire. To the 
small town official, most of the questions 
were irrelevant, superficial, or w^re, as 
lawyers say, leading. For example, included 
was a series of questions regarding the 
"adequacy of facilities," in which small town 
niayors were asked to assess the availability 
in their municipalities of "business and 
industrial sites suitable for development," of 
"resources to attract economic develop- 
ment," and of "assistance to help secure and 
manage federal programs." Implicit in this 
series of questions was the notion that new 
businesses and industries were both desired 
and desirable, and that towns want, or ought 
to want, federal funds. Such is certainly not 
the ca-e in all small towns. Some struggle to 
stay small. 

HUD's questions also clearly implied 
recognition of the fact that federal programs 
are so complex that experts are needed not 
only to manage them, but even to apply for 
them, as is indeed the case. It is implied, too, 
that those who accept federal funds must 
also accept bureaucratic control. Many 
citizens of small towns in Virginia retain the 
attitudes of those who in 1776 feared a 
strong central government; these citizens 
still believe in liberty, and they distrust 
federal bureaucrats who would take it from 
them. Ihey are therefore afraid (with 
reason, it seems) to take the federal dollar. 

Professor Luloff in his survey also asked 
whether people felt that law enforcement 
was adequate in their communities end how 
important this issue was to them. However, 
he made no attempt to relate law enforce- 
ment to the prn/alence of crime, to the 
density of th^ population and its social 
composition, to the tvT>e of law enforcement 
available in an er^a, to the types of crimes 
historically committed in the communities, 
to existing law enforcement practices, to the 
financial resources available, or most impor- 
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tant of all, to the attitudes of smalltowners 
toward crime, criminals, and law enforce- 
ment. Little information is available about 
crime in rural settings, and at the federal 
level there appears to be no recognition that 
the urban approach to crime is not always 
the best for peace officers in small communi- 
ties. A look at crime in Virginia's small towns 
and the way it is handled is illuminating. 

While it is never a good idea to leave 
houses and cars unlocked, many small- 
towners do. A fisherman in Saxis told me 
about his town: "You can leave your keys in 
your car; you can leave your door open; and 
you don't have to worry about somebody 
knocking your head in." 

Most town charters give municipalities 
the right to appoint a constable— a town 
sergeant, as he is generally called in 
Virginia— but few small towns have or need 
full-time policemen. Some have appointed 
part-time sergeants. Most rely for protection 
upon the county sheriff and the state police. 

In Virginia, as elsewhere, there is a strong 
correlation between density of population 
and crime. The eleven most populous 
political jurisdictions in the state contain 42 
percent of the population but accou; \ for 60 
percent of ail crime. Fairfax County, with 
1,315 ^-^ople per square mile, has a crime 
r<.-.e (o..3ns€S known to police) of 46 p<»r 
1,000; adjoining Loudoun County, with onlv 
101 people per square mile, has a crime rate 
of only 20 per 1,000; and in Higliland 
Couniy, where people are scarcer than deer 
and there are but 6 people per square mile, 
the crime rate is a mere 7 per 1,000. 
Togetherness is dangerous. 

Most of the difficitltics in attempting to 
obtain accurate and meaningful information 
about crime (or other phenomena) in small 
towns and rural areas seems to lie in the 
ignorance of the questioners. It is too often 
forgotten that a considerable amount of 
knowledge is usually required in order to ask 
intelligent questions. This is particularly true 
of surveys, where there can be no instant 
give-and-take of question and response, and 
additional questions cannot be formulated 
on the basis of ar;swers. 

Th2 ease with whiuii a scholar with a 
survey might go wrong can be illustrated by 
imagining a study of the overcrowded 
conditions in Virginia's prisons in which the 
capacity of all town and county jails as well is 
to be considered. One might imagine that 
the simple question "Do you have a jail in 
your town (county)?* would elicit meaning- 
ful information. But the answer to that 
question might be yes or no, and either 
could be right or wrong. A respondent to the 
survey question might answer "»»es" be- 
cause a jail physically exists, or "no" 
because in f^m^i small towns and counties 
*he jail in faci . Unused. Either answer would 
oe correct, and neither would be helpful. 

Both Surry and Branchville have jails that 
are no longer in use. The only small town in 
Virginia with a municipal jail in working 
order is Haysi. It boasts an impressive eight- 
jail establishment that looks as if it were 



part of a federal maximum security prison, 
but it is seldom used. Although on July 1, 
1979, the state released 399 prisoners on 
parole— not because they weie deserving, 
but simply "to ease overcrowding"^— the 
facilities at Haysi remained empty. (Admit- 
tedly, placing state prisoners in small town 
jails might pose troublesome problems of 
finance, security, and so on.) 

SMALL TOWNS AND THE 
BUREAUCRACIES 

Neither the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(perhaps the world's largest user of surveys) 
nor any other agency of the federal govern- 
ment analyres data on small towns. The 
Census Bureau collects valuable informa- 
tion on them but, in a sense, tosses it away 
by refusing to use it. Ail information on 
towns of less than 2,500 inhabitants is 
heaped toget^^er and is considered as 
though towns of 125 people are the same as, 
and have the same values and problems as, 
towns twenty times larger. Also, the Census 
Bureau is not skilled at guessing what is 
happening to small towns. Its latest estima- 
tions of the populations of the fifty-six small 
towns in Virginia are surely incorrect, 
probably by as much as 10 percent in most 
cases. Consequently, there is a dearth of 
basic information on towns with fewer than 
5G0 people, in spite of the fact that the 
problems of these towns are significantly 
different from those of towns with more than 
500 inhabitants. The 500 figure is, in fact, a 
watershed number, for it is wh<;n towns 
grow to this size that they first encounter 
urban-type problems with which they are ill- 
equipped to cope, and it \c then that they 
frequently experience serious crises. Yet 
not a single agency of the federal or state 
^>vemment concerns itself witlj the special 
problems of small towns. 

As perhaps few city-dwellers realize, ,iost 
of the 80 million people who live in rural 
America are not farmers. Thus, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture is preoccupied 
with the business of farming, an industry, 
and is not concerned with the problems of 
mont rural people. The Department of 
Housing and Urbcn Development is, almost 
by definition, a force working againsfljsmall 
tov/ns, for development is wha: manj? small 
towns are fighting againbt. It is not develop- 
ment, but preservation, that most small 
tov;ns desire. 

The belief in growth, the conviction that 
bigger is better, is so ingrained in most 
bureaucrats that often they cannot even 
invigine a small town economy that is based 
simply maintaining a steady flow of 
business. Walter Heller, former chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic Advi- 
sors, once made this clear when he said: "I 
cannot conceive of a successful economy 
without growth." The curious belief that 
bigger communities are better than smaller 



*One o( 'be related pnjon«r» wdS rc arrested ih« sAmc d*y. 



ones IS not new in this country. In i929 the 
author Sinclair Lewis spoke of this 
American mania . . . which considers a 
town of 4,000 twice as good as a town of 
2,000. . . . Following that reasoning, 
one would get to the charming paradox 
that Chicago would be ten times better 
than the entire state of Vermont. But I 
have been in Chicago and have not 
found it so. 

Unlike cities, small lowns have no 
protectors and little politic.-^l influence. In 
Virginia, the State Corporation Commis- 
sion, designed to protect consumers from 
the rapacity of public utilities, will not lift a 
finger to help a smaW toi**:, fight the 
unreasonable demands of a giant utility, for 
the relationship between a town and a public 
utility is unregulated, and the actions of, say, 
the Virginia Electric and Power Company 
(Vepco) in its dealings with a municipality 
are completely uncontrolled by the state. As 
most public utilities are monopolies in the 
areas in which they operate, the companies 
directors are free to provide or to withhold 
services as it suits them, and to charge 
municipalities whatever rates please them.* 

State and federal governments both seem 
to have a strong desire either to ignore 
completely the existence of small towns or, 
when they are noticed, to regard them as a 
dread blight. In Virginia the distaste for small 
towns is such that the state's latest (1971) 
constitution actually forbids their incorpora- 
tion (Article VII, Section 1). To become an 
incorporated town today, a community 
must have "within defined boundaries a 
population of 1,000 or more." The General 
Assembly may increase this population 
minimum, but no provision exists for 
decreasing it. Thus, as existing incorporated 
small towns grow larger— and ^'x small 
towns have grown larger than 500 since the 
new constitution becante effective— the 
number of small towns decreases; and \l is 
probable, almost inevitable, that all the 
incorporated small towns of Virginia will 
disappear. 

Yet small towns ought not to b^ allowed to 
sink without a trace. It is appalling that those 
who ought to be experts have failed to 
develop a methodoiocy for describing and 
explaining what is taking place in rural 
America, and it is frightening that those 
responsible for formulating policies affecting 
rural communities possess so little under- 
standing of their problems, values, and way 
of life. The federal bureaucracies may have 
failed to develop methods for studying small 
towns because they have not the slightest 



^Thc Vtrgmia Municipal Lv^^uc negoitaiet ekcinc power rates 
that It recommends to its members, and these are aXways 
accepted. The pow«r companies t' .t demand that aH non^ 
member mumctpahties pay the vame ratev The small towms thai 
are not League members are not directly represented in the 
League's negotiations wtth the power companies but are forced to 
hvc jMth ihe outcome smcc the ut dit W refuse to r>e90t late different 
rates wtth non member mumctpalities. 
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intention of ever doing so. In early De- 
cember of last year, President Carter stated 
his determination to see that t>ose in the 
federal government "nake sure that there is 
a full partnership between Washington and 
the rest of the country in meeting the needs 
of small toums and rural America." Deter- 
mined he may have been, but the bureaucra- 
cies have made no visible movement in that 
direction. 

Responding to a report critical of HUD's 
efforts to help small rural communities, 
Patricia Harris, then secretary of HUD, said: 
**HUD*s history of help to these needy 
areas ... is not one we can be proud o*.. I 
want to assure all Ame»i(;ans living in these 
small communities that my administration 
has already undertaken programs to give 
them the I.elp they need." Let us hope that 
no Virginian was assured by her statement 
for, except for Duffield and Clinchport, no 
small town is even aware of the existence of 
her programs. 

When, in 1977, wind and water destroyed 
monl of the homes in Clinchfxsrt (1970 pop. 
286), HUD and the Appalachian Regional 
Commission decided to help the storm- 
struck, homeless people there by building a 
new town— they call it "a planned unit 
development"— a (ew miles from Duffield 
f^he smallest incorporated town in Virginia) 
on Route 421. It is called Thomas Village. 
The federal government paid strickefi 
homeowners an average of $13,000 for their 
lost possessions plus $15,000 .'or relocation 
expenses. The anticipation was that the 
homeless families would resettle in Thomas 
Village. Homes there cost as much as 
$65,000, however, and few can afford them. 
In addition, people from Clinchport who do 
move there will no longer be able to govern 
themselves through an elected mayor and 
council (a matter of no concern whatever to 
the bureaucrats), and the government has 



placed numerous restrictions on what 
inhabitants of their new unincorporated 
towi» can and cannot do. At last report, only 
ten of the sixty-eight relocated families from 
ravaged Clinchport had chosen to live in the 
government village, and this included a 
widow who bought the government s proto- 
type house for $35,000 and one man who 
rejected the government's recommended 
houses and built his own. 

The federal bureaucracies* lack of con- 
cern for the people who live in small towns is 
almost total. When I attempted to discuss 
small town problems with HUD, then- 
secretary Patricia Harris could not be 
bothered. Donna Shalala, HUD's assistant 
secretary for policy development and 
research, informed me quite bluntly that 
HUD has no policies for small towns and 
undertakes no studies of them because "the 
value systems in communities of 500 people 
or less are too narrow for our particular 
needs." Interestingly, a report recently 
published by Ms. Shalala's office giving the 
results of a HUD-sponsored conference on 
"Financial Management Needs of Local 
Government" stated that the participants 
thought "the federal government has a bias 
against small communities, supposedly 
because of a (perceived) lack r ' expertise in 
these jurisdictions." Indeed, among the 
federal programs being reduced or eliminat- 
ed in the 1980 budget rxe rural community 
programs, rural developnnent planning, rural 
community fire protection, and several 
Farmers Home Administration programs. 

TTie Chnstian Science Monitor recently 
(June IM*:, 1979) ran a series of articles on 
the problems of rural growth, and its 
reporters were shocked by the ignorance of 
the bureaucrats. Many of the experts in 
Washington to whom the reporters spike 
were not even aware that run^I growth is a 
problem: "The Monitor found widespread 



unfamiliarity, both among private and 
federal rural experts, concerning the new 
rural growth trend and the extent of the 
problems involved." Considering the lack of 
interest on the par^ of the federal bureaucra- 
cies and their failure to develop a methodol- 
ogy for studying rural areas, the ignorance of 
the putative rural experts is hardly surpris- 
ing. 

When Presi(ient Carter wanted to learn 
about small town problems, he discovered 
that his federal departments knew little 
about rural America and did not know how 
to lear») more. He therefore bypassed his 
bureaucracies and in 1978 initiated a series 
of rural development studies that included 
ta)l"^ with a few mayors and a few visits by 
White House staff mcml'^ers to some small 
towns. Complete results have not yet been 
published, but inoications are that the study 
will not make the necessary distinctions that 
woufd enable scholars, planners, politicians, 
and bureaucrats to discover und help the 
under-500 towns— even if they should 
suddenly feel the desire to do so. 



Errata: In the September 1979 i :sue of the 
bill-on (not million) above the adjusted 197' 



CONCLUSION 

Admittedly, it is neither easy nor inexpen- 
sive 10 reach *hese widely dispersed small 
to'Mi citizens and to discuss their needs. It is 
clear, however, that surveys alone will not 
do. They are blunt instruments for dissect- 
ing such complex and diverse subjects ?s 
small American towns. Perhaps personal 
inter;iews with smalltowners are not the 
only way small towns are to be understood 
and their problems defined, but it would not 
be out of place to suggest that, as a rule of 
thumb, the smaller the subject groups of a 
study and the more widely dispersed they 
are, the more intimate must be the research 
methods. In any case, a touch of humanity is 
not inconsistent with sound research. 

js letter, thefisuresfor the 1978-80 budget fp.l, co/.2; should be $9.35 billion (not million) for the biennum, $1 86 
i figure. 
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TOWN-COUNTY RELATIONS IN VIRGINIA 

By Mary Jo FieHs and Sandra H. Wiley 



Jlw tUiihofA ufteiMtth u'u'tsrt, It asiutants on thtituff of 
the /nsiiiuie of GtnfrnnienL 

Town government in Virginia is surely one 
of the most neglected areas of research in Che 
Commonwealth. At first glance, the towns' 
population totals seem to indicate that thb 
neglect is warranted, for the 188 towns in 
Virginia account for only about 7 percent of 
the total state population and 11 percent of 
the total population residing in the counties J 
However, towns do iccount for 58 percent of 
the state's 324 mwi of local general purpose 
government (counti;'.s, cities, and towns), 

, and only twenty-one of thu state's ninety-five 
' Dunties have no inco):porated towns within 

-»<heir boundaries. 

Furthermore, the significance of towns in 
Virginia Cv^nnot be judged solely on the basis 
of statistics. Many residents are justifiably 
proud of the lifestyle associated with their 
towns and of the long and historic tradition 
of their town governments (seven of Virgin- 
ia'*; towns were incorporated before 1800). In 
addition, although many towns in Virginia 
are quite small in terms of population, they 
nonetheless possess a wide array of legal 
powers and responsibilities that define, to a 
decree. relationship with the counties in 
which they are located. An analysis of the 
ways in which counties and towns 'vork 
together or at cross-purposes can add to the 
understanding of Virginia local government 
as well as provide insights into intergovern- 
mental relations. As a step toward further 
encouraging the study of town governments 



in Virginia, this news letter focuses on town- 
county relations, long overshadowed by the 
more controversial patterns of city-county 
relations. 

THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK 

The traditional distinction made in the 
United States bctwesn counties and munici- 
pal corporations (towns and cities) has been 
that counties are established as administra- 
tive and territorial subdivisions of the state, 
while municipal corporations are established 
by an area's residents for the purpose of 
providing local services that are neither 
needed nor wanted by the surrounding area. 
The Commonwealth of Virginia historically 
recognized t^is distinction by giving cities 
an- towns broader powers to offer local 
services such as garbage collection street 
lighting, and fire protection. Howeve<,.is the 
twentieth century's rapidly expanding popu- 
lation began to spill over^he boundaries of 
cities and towrxs, many once-rural counties 
found themselves with suburba:: concentra- 
tions of populations needing municipal-type 
local services as well. To help meet this 
demand, the Commonwealth has gradually 
given counties more discretion and powers 
regarding county management and service 
provision. In 1966, the General Assembly 
granwd to counties many of the powers it 
had already granted to cities and towns. 
Similarly, the 1971 Constitution blurs the 
traditional distinction by dealing with 
counties, cities, and towns in a single locai 



government article. The I97I Constitution 
also for the first ime gave constitutional 
recognition to Virginia's cities as indepen- 
dent incorporated communities not a part of 
the adjacent county. It goes on thee to define 
towns as "any existing town or an inco^-po- 
rated community within one or more 
counties which has become a town as 
provided by law" (Article V}I, Section I), 
thus explicitly adopting the principle that a 
town, unlike a city, Ie|c'*y remains a part of 
the county in which it is located, its residents 
subject to county taxes and entitled to many 
county services. Towns may become cities if 
they have a minimum population of 5,000 
and meet other conditions M by state law; 
currently, -sixteen Virginia towns meet the 
population standard.? 

Towns ire distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the counties in most parts of the 
state, except* in the Northim Neck aud 
Richmond suburban areas, where few 
communities are incorporated. While most 

The moatorium on the traiuition of towr^ to dticj. due to 
expire July 1. 1980. was part of a broa(kf temporary moratorium 
or. dtyHniliaied iimcxations enicted by the Geneai Auembly in 
the early 1970s to pve ilial body time to find a solution to some 
critical problems ia dty<ounty relaitons. In 1979 the General 
Assembly enacted a package of fcgisUtion that revised the 
anncution lUtutci. tome cf the formulas deternuwnf suteaid to 
localities, and the provisions for towns becominf dties. The 
oodiitons under which towns can become dties. too numerotw to 
explain here, att ret forth ia Virpnia code. sees. I3.|»977.23 aod 
15.1-9811 throuih 15.MG09. 



Population fiiufci are derived by the authors from dau in U.S. 
Bureau of the Census, Popuhiton Ei^fmates tnd Projfcihns'^ 
1977 fopyfatton Estimettsfot Counties and IncQrpctattd Places 
m yirxmic. S<nc» p.25. No. 859 (WaihingiO':. D.C.: [}.S. 
Government PfintiniOflke. November 1979). pp The Town 
of Draper in Pulaiki County is not included in the count of 188 
towns because no munidpal officers arc elected in the town. 



pnsneHs letter is based in par ion a sii >s of interviews 
with selected county and town officials from across the 
state. 'Che authors wish to thank those persons, too 
numerous to name here* who contributed their time and 
insights to this study. 



The Institute of Government is pleased to announce the following new publication: 

Zoning and Subdivision Law in Virginia: A Handbook 
by Stephen P. Robin 

This volume presents an overviev of the legal framework of land use regulation and 
control in Virginia through a discussion of twenty different subjects. Copies of the 
handbook are available at a price of $3 each (with a 20 percent discount for orders of 
five or more copies) from the Institute of Government, 207 Minor Hall, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville 22903. Please mijke all checks payable to the University of 
Virginia. ^ ^ 
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)m one to three towns within 
ts, some counties Iiave as 
r seven— and Accomack has 
vast majority of Virginia's 
lall; 104 of them have under 
.ts. Even so, the towns range in 
uffiM in Scott County, with a 
of 63, all the way to Blacksburg, 
omcry County, which has a 
I of 27»693. The size ofthetownin 
n to the total county population 
:s widely. In Montgomery County, 
•nt of the residents live within the 
» two incorporated towns, while only 
cent of Albemarle Count/s popula- 
;sidef. in Sfottsville, the county's only 

wns can expand their populations and 
• boundaries through annexation pro- 
Jings. Under Virginia's annexation laws, 
•rns have the right to petition the circuit 
urt for the purpose of annexing county 
;optrty into the town's corporate limits. In 
ddition, county residents in adjacent areas 
•an petition the court directly for annexation 
into a town. Although areas annexed by a 
town remain a part of the county, town 
annexr*ion may still be controversial, 
particularly if the town meetr or is close to 
meeting the population standards for 
becoming a city. Also, the county may lose 
son.e revenue from the annexed area 
because some town levies pre-empt county 
ones. Thus, town annexations rnay affect 
county collections from thebusi:iess, profes- 
sional. and occupational license tax; t^e 
utility license tax; the utility consumer tax; . 
the motor vehicle license tax; and the county 
I percent retail sales tax. Howpver, the 
property lax revenues of a county are not 
reduced by town annexatior.j; any town 
levies on property arc added on to existing 
county ones. A recurring issue in town- 
county relations is whether or not town 
residents receive a fair share of county 
ser\ices in return for the taxes paid by town 
residents. 



Oli:S OF THE COUNTY AND TOWN 

lie rol':s of the county and the town are 
ncd both by their traditional legal status 
by changing demography. In its role as a 
vision of the state, the county still 
; primary responsibility for election 
'stration and has specified duties in 
ion with the state court system as 
o counties, unlike towns, must have 
■Jnstitutional officers, whose duties 
^cred partly state and partly local in 
he state statutes do allow two of 
/'s constitutional officers— the 
er of revenue and the treasurer— 
Ued to similar positions by the 
nent.) 

functions that are considered 
'dc importance also have been 
thin the county's domain. In 
•^stance, only four towns in 
rate school divisions, while 
the towns arc included in 
Similarly, towns in prac- 
•sibility for the provision 
' welfare services, which 
\c coiMties under the 



regulation of the state and federal govern- 
ments. 

While the county has retained the major 
responsibility for these functions, the growth 
of suburban areas has caused the county also 
to enter into the delivery of municipal-type 
services once considered the exclusive 
purview of the towns. For example, towns 
and counties now have similar grants of 
authority to create many public works, 
including water, sewer, electrical, gas, and 
othei utility systems; Xo provide for garbage 
collection; and to manage solid waste 
disposal. They also have similar powers in 
many other areas of activity, including 
libraries, recreation, and planning and zon- 
ing. 

Planning and zoning, particularly, reflect 
a major expansion of the county's role 
through both mandatory and permissive 
legislation. The state now requires every 
locality to appoint a planning commission, 
to develop a comp/chensive plan, and to 
enact ordinances regulatiiig subdivisions. In 
addition, counties as well as towns are 
finding zoning to be a useful tool in the 
regulation of j^rowth and land us*. The slate 
has been fairly fiiin in assigning lo towns the 
power to plan and zone within their 
corporate boundaric:; while limiting the 
county's jurisdiction to unincorporated 
areas only. This general rule holds true for 
zonir5 purposes and, except in three 
counties, for subdivision regulations as well. 
However, the county's comprehensive plan, 
;mder some conditions, may include town 
territory, although the plan has no legal 
status therein unless approved by the town 
council. Likewise, :he town's plan may be 
extendci to adjacent county areas under 
similar con"&itions and upon approval by the 
county board of supervisors. 

Counties have even enteud an area of 
public service perhaps most closely associat- 
ed with municipal government— the protec- 
tion of property. Both counties and towns 
may establish their own fire departments; 
alternatively, they may appropriate funds to 
volunteer companies for equipment and 
physical faciliticc f^'oluntcer squads also 
generally provide emergency rescue services 
and arc supported by contributions from the 
county or the town, or both.) For many 
years, municipalities and counties have been 
involved in law enforcement, the former 
through the operation of a police depart- 
ment and the latter through the operation of 
the sheriffs department, with only a few 
counties authorized to establish a police 
department. However, effective July 1, !980, 
the authority to establish a police depart- 
•nent will be extended to all counties in the 
state. The county sheriffs department (or 
police department) has the power within 
•own limits to enforce state criminal law and 
county ordinances, but not town ordinances. 
Town ordinances, of course, have no legal 
effect beyond corporate limits. Effective July 
1, 1980, however, any locality will have 
police powere over property it owns that is 
located outside its boundaries (e.g., reser- 
voirs and sanitary landfills). 

One clear and continuing distinction 
between the functions of towns and of 
bounties involves the construction and 
maintenance of streets and highways. All 
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towns over 3,500 population are responsible 
for their own roads, except for interstate and 
primary highways, whereas roads in all but 
two counties, as well as in the small towns, 
are part of the state's road and highway 
system. In keeping with their general lack o^^ 
responsibility for roads, counties also hav^^B 
only limited, specified powers cf tra' 
regulation.^ 

In recognition of the grov^ing interde- 
pendence of local governments and the 
increasing potential for duplication of effort, 
the state has encouraged interlrcal coopera- 
tion throush a broad grant of authority 
allowing two or more jurisdictions to agree 
to e.wcise jointly any power they ca:J 
exercise alone. In addition, the General 
Assembly has enacted numerous statutes 
authorizing interlocal cooperation in specif- 
ic functional areas. Localities also may enter 
into a number of interlocal agreements, such 
as mutual aid assistance pacts and service 
contracts. Thus, a legal framework exists for 
towns and counties to work closely together 
to deal with common problems. 

SOURCES OF FRICTION 

As this overview makes clear, the distinc- 
tions between the respective roles of the 
county and the town are becoming increas- 
ingly blurred; the 188 towris and 95 counties 
in the Commonwealth today possess similar 
legal powers in many areas of their day-to- 
day operations. Even so, they are still quite 
diverse in economics, geography, popula- 
tion, and traditions. Not surprisingly, then, 
counties and towns have chosen to work on* 
their relationships in a variety of ways ; 
on the basis of a number of factors otiw.\ 
than just the legal powers encouraging 
cooperation. In an attempt to find out more 
about their relationships, personal and 
telephone interviews were conducted with 
numerous county and town officials. 
Though not designed to yield quantifiable 
data, these interviews make clear that a wide 
variety of forces comes intc play in town- 
county relations. 

One such set of forces consists of the way 
in which counties and towns perceive 
themselves and each other. Some towns, as a 
matter of local civic pride, want to handle a:» 
many town affairs as possible without 
county involvement or interference. This 
attitude seems particularly apparent in 
connection with certain servic:^ once unique 
to municipalities but increasingly undertak- 
en by counties as well— as, for example, 
recreation. Counties tend to support consoli- 
dation of such services under their aegis to 
avoid duplication; towns tend to resist such a 
move, in part because they think that their 
own programs are better than those of the 
'ounties. 

Behind the concern of some towns to keep 
the county government at arm's length is a 
firmly held view that historically they have 
been treated as stepchildren by the coun»" 
Whether correct or not, this percept _ 
almost guarantees that where it prevails, auy 



interaction or cooperation with the county^ 
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will be regarded with suspicion and hostility. 
But the past colors counties* perceptions of 
towns as wsU, for some county respondents 
expressed resentment that town officials 
neve ^ seem to want to have anything to do 
with them except when they need funds or 
assistance. 

' It is not history alone that generates 
conflict and friction, however. Rural resi- 
dents may resent county funding of urban- 
type services mainly beneficial to town 
residents, such as water and sewerage 
systems or solid waste disposal. Town 
dwellers, on the other hand, sometimes feel 
that the county favors unincorporated areas 
over incorporated ones in the provision of 
services. For example, jome counties Iielp to 
fund V. jntccr fire departments throughout 
the county, brt the towns are expected to 
supplement the county's effort by contribut- 
ing to those departments serving the town's 
population. Similarly, some towns complain 
because the county will not assist them with 
those town programs thai also serve persons 
living immediately beyond the town's 
borders. 

The root problem, of course, is the great 
difficulty of ensuring, or even of getting 
agreement on the principle, that towns and 
non-town residcnis alike get only the public 
ber\ices they pay for, and pay only for those 
scr\ices they receive (and not for someone 
else's). But even when services are evenly 
distributed, disagreement between tovi^ns- 
people and others may still arise over the 
proper level or quality of services. This is 
readily apparent in the field of puMic 
education. Town residents sometimes press 

• ^for higher teacher salaries, more capital 
'improvements, and a higher quality of 
education than the other county residents 
arc willing to support. Difficulties can even 
it'izc out of such seemingly innocuous 
decisions as closing all county schools- 
including those located within a town— 
w hen snow has made rural roads impassable. 
A town may have cleared its streets, but the 
school for its children will still be closed. 

Another issue with considerable potential 
for muddying town -county relations is thai 
of annexation. Comments from respondents 
reveal cnar in -some ca^cs the bitterness of 
past annexation battles, particularly those 
resulti ng in towns becoming— or threatening 
to become— independent cities, has erected 
barriers to cooperation rhat are difficult to 
overcome. Even without that sort of legacy, 
to many county officials the word '*anncxa- 
tion*" has negative connotations not always 
related to its real impact. But the annexation 
threat is a real one in those counties with 
larger towns having the potential to become 
cities. Fortunately, in some cases both sides 
have recognized that a town's transition to 
city status would result in a **no-win'* 
situation for both the county and the 
municipality, forcing them tO acknowledge 
their interdependence and jomtly to make 
conscious effons to solve their problem' 
^ without a change in status. 

• Geography can affect town-county rela- 
tions in several ways. A town that is the 
county seat, or is located near the county 
seat, ver\' likely will have more informal, 
day-to-dav contacts with county officials 
than one that is a great distance away, in an 
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isolated part of the county. Some larger 
counties report attempts to deal with the 
geographical problem by locating branch 
county offices in those towns distantly 
located from the county seat. (If, however, 
the county expects the town government to 
contribute directly to the funding of these 
offices, the effort may become a new source 
of conflict.) Another county is combatting 
the problem of geographical isolation for 
one town through conscious efforts to 
promote state improvements to farm-to- 
market and S'^':ondary roads leading to the 
town. A town . . . pulation relative to that of 
the county is also significant, as is the 
presence of a city adjacent to the county. If 
such a city is the county seat (as is the case 
with almost 15 percent of Che counties), the 
county may be more inclined to enter into 
cooperative arrangements with the city, to 
the neglect of the town. Furthermore, 
because the stakes in a county*s relatiorship 
with a city are so much higher (the 
annexation problem), there is a tendency in 
counties with adjacent cities for that rela- 
tionship to overshadow their concern for 
thetr own towns. 

BASES FOR COOPERATION 

From what has been said, it is evident that 
town and county officials do sometimes fmd 
ways to solve their problems amicably* 
Whether or not they do so, respondents 
insist, depends in no small part on the 
personalities oi the various officials and 
leaders involved. Personality seems to be 
especially important in the relationships 
bclwccn law enforcement agencies; it 'as 
frequently cited as nn important reason f ra 
good (or bad) working relationship between 
the county-sheriffs department and town 
police. But tl:c influence of individual 
personalities is not peculiar to that area. 
Town mayors and chairmen of county 
boards of supervisors in some counties make 
it a point to meet frequently for informal, 
congenial discussion of mutual problems 
and concerns, while in other counties they 
are continuously at loggerheads with each 
other. No doubt objective factors are 
involved in the contrasting situations, but 
both town and county officials repeatedly 
str/'jsed the importance of the persoiial 
facioi in brit ging their differences. 

The presence of professional administra- 
tors is also invaluable in fostering coopera- 
tion and communication between counties 
and towns. Town managers and county 
administrators alike report frequent infor- 
mal exchanges and contacts with their 
counterparts in other localities as a routine 
part of their job. Also, town managers and 
county administrators are much more likely 
to view town-county problems in an objec- 
tive, nonpartisan fashion and may be better 
able than local elected officials to defuse 
highly controversial issues and to work 
together to discover possible solutions and 
compromises. Coordination of administra- 
tive functions such as data processing, 
purchasing, and building inspections i,^ 
becoming more common ^^s town and county 
administrators seek ways to cut governmen- 
tal costs. 

Effective communication is obviously 
crucial if county and town governments are 
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going 10 be able to'idenlify their common 
problems and arrive at workable, mutually 
acceptable solutions. Virginia's towns and 
counties have experimented with a variety of 
both formal and informal uiethods to 
improve communication. Among formal 
means, perhaps the one most frequently tried 
or considered is joint meetings of county and 
town governing bodies. Wythe County has 
found quarterly joint meetings of the county 
board of supervisors and its two town 
councib to be successful. Another method 
sometimes used is for a representative from 
one governmental body— such as the mayor 
or the chairman of the board of 
supervisors- to attfjnd the other's meetings. 
Communica.ion is also facilitated if the 
county supervisor whose election district 
includes a particular town is an effective 
advocate for the town with issues that come 
before the county boaid. Unfortunately, that 
is easier sitid than done; one of the most 
Irequent?' voiced complaints of town offi- 
cials is tha t town interests are not adequately 
represented at the county level. Communica- 
tion is also aided if a county and its towns 
establish joint single-issue committees, 
appointed dS needed, for the study of 
mutual problems. Additional communica- 
tion methods are annual joint meetings of 
the town and county govemin'* bodies with 
their General Assembly delegates and the 
exchange of a variety of written materials, 
including the minutes of county board and 
town council meetings. 

Some governmental activities by their 
very i\ature encourage cooperation. Plan- 
ning is a good example. Because planning 
clearly has ramifications that go beyond 
governmental boundaries, it ncicessitates a 
close working relationship between 
jurisdictions— one often achieved through 
the planning commissions themselves. Some 
town councils, with the approval of the 
county board, designate the county planning 
commission as the town commission. In 
several cases, the county comprehensive ptan 
incorporates those of its towns, and one 
counfy planning commission routinely 
consults the appropriate town commission 
before undertaking any actions affecting the 
town. 

Despite these and similar methods of 
coordination, conflict may also arise be- 
tween a county and its towns due to basic 
Jifferences in planning orientation (or to 
noor communicatior). While recognizing 
the desirability of encouraging grov^h in the 
vicinity of existing towns, county leaders 
admit that they are sometimes reluctant to 
channel growth into areas they may not 
control in the future because of possible 
town annexations and even transition of 
towns to cities. Towns, for their part, may be 
upset if the county does not plan for growth 
(or the right kind of growth) in their vicinity. 
Recent legislation removing extraterritorial 
powers from most counties and towns may 
exacerbate the possibilhies of disagreement 
in this regard. The interviews conducted 
make it obvious that failure to communicate 
in the planning process can lead to disgrun- 
tlement, anger, and the dupli^ration of 
services. In one instance, a county recrea- 
tional project intended also to serve a small 
town did not include swimming facilities 
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n. The town» which had 
i during the planning of 
then decided to develop 
nd requested the county's 
cc to do so— a request that 
iy some consternation. 
I the multiplicity of factors 
.Tnin; the course of town- 
is« one should note the crucial 
i politics. Electoral or other 
isiderations sometimes lead 
)T the county board of supervi- 
nit themselves to being, in effect, 
imen on the county board. Other 
re reported in which town leaders 
nized pplitical moves to achieve 
."epresenlation on, if not outright 
of, the county board. But the 
process docs not always work to 
ize town and county interests, 
ing to some local officials, candidates 
; county board sometimes downplay 
ipoiiancc of the town and emphasize 
.tf th; value of concern for the county as 
no!c. The politics of town council 
.ions may also reflect mixed tendencies, 
.1 some campaigns stressing the need 
/rcssively to seek county aid and support, 
jile the goal of others is to preserve town 
dependence to t.^.e greatest extent possible, 
lie political interaction between towns and 
.•ountiee is further complicated by the fact 
that county elections are partisan in nature, 
while town elections are often to varying 
degrees nonpartisan. 

COOPERATION AND FINANCES 

A. the heart of many aspects of town- 
county cooperation are financial considera- 
tions. Financial pressure can be a major 
force promoting cooperative ventures such 
as water and sewerage operations that are 
prohibitively expensive for a single small 
wernment to support. For example, the six 
vns in Southampton County have asked 
•:ounty to assume full responsibility for 
>wn-operated water systems. While the 
' has been reluctant to agree to the 
request, it has been performing the 
\nce for the systems and is initiating 
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a regional water system that includes one of 
the towns. 

Even wher< Hnancial considerations are 
not the primary motive for a cooperative 
effort, the localities involved are still faced 
with decisions about the allocation of 
costs— as, for example, the financing for 
volunteer firj departments that serve both 
the town and thr county. Often, the town 
pays for most or all of the building and land 
costs, while both jurisdictions share in the 
purchase of equipment. Some counties and 
towns have developed innovative financial 
arrangemmis for law enforcement services. 
Thus, the Town of West Point contracts with 
the sheriff's department of King William 
County for fuil-time police protection. In 
Southampton County, three towns have a 
written agreement with the county whereby a 
deputy sheriff is assigned to each town. In 
return, each town pays one-half of the 
expenses for its resident deputy, with the 
county paying the other half. 

Cooperative arrangeir.ents may also grow 
out of the need to ensure the future economic 
health of both the county and the town. This 
is particularly applicable whrn a town is 
already eligible (or will soon bt) to become a 
city. The Town of Wytheville's petition for 
city status was the impetus for a revenue- 
sharing agreement between Wythe County 
and its two towns. According to the tcms of 
the agreement, a designated portion of the 
county's total 1 percent sales tax revenue is 
paid to each of the two towns; in return, the 
towns agree not to incorporate as cities. (In 
actuality, the possibility of city status for the 
second town. Rural Retreat, is remote 
because of its small size.) This course of 
events has^rved as ? catalyst for the 
development of a closer working relation- 
ship between the county and the towns in 
other matters as well. 

The motivations behind joint agreements 
cannot always be neatly categorized. An 
interesting example of an agreement gener- 
ated by several forces involves a fifty-year 
agreement between Roanoke County and 
the Town of Vinton. In essence, the town has 
given up its right to seek city status for 



twenty years in exchange for partial county 
financing ^f the water system serving the 
town and its surrounding area. In addition, 
the town has agreed not to promote or seek 
annexation actively for the same twenty-year 
period, although citizen-initiateJ annexa- 
tions are still permissible. Agreements base'* 
on a sharing of finances may become mo 
common in the future, in part encouraged by 
1979 legislation that allows counties not 
immur\e from annexation and their towns to 
enter into agreements that both define town 
annexation rights and provide for a sharing 
of resources and liability.* 

CONCLUSION 

Town-county relations in Virginia cover a 
broad spectrum. In some instances, it is fair 
to say, towns have had little political 
influence, and town-county relations have 
been so distant that tht towns have with- 
drawn as mi'ch as possible from any 
interactions with the county. Similariy»_ 
counties have sometimes felt so victimi;:cd 
by past town actions (particularly in the 
cvoi^t of town transition to city status) that 
they are extremely wary of any town 
atten?pls to stmgthen their own positions. 
However, it is encouraging that some 
counties and towns have recognized their 
mutuv . needs and have successfully devel- 
oped good workirii^ relationships, including 
a variety of cooperative agreements, to 
ensure their continued well-being. 

That line of development is not necessarily 
the direction of the future. Some observers 
believe that the expanded role ofthecoun" 
and the small size of many of the towns hz 
left the towns with few reasons for existence. 
Others are staunch defenders of the town's 
role in the inCergovern mental scheme. 
Whatever the ultimate prospects for the 
town as a governmental unit, for now the 
welfare of the Commonwealth's counties 
and towns depends heavily on their willing- 
ness to continue to search for the nost 
effective and economical ways to coe. 
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WOMEN IN VIRGINIA STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMEN^ 

By Mary Jo Fields 



Ms. Fields is a research assistant an the staff of the 
Institute of Government. 

Within the p?.st decaue, the proportion of 
women in ih^ civilian labor force has risen 
dramatically. Women accounted for 43 
percent of civilian workers in 1980, an 
increase of nearly one^third over the 1969 
level of 33 percent. Indeed, by 1980 more 
than one-half of all women over sixteen 
years age were part of the labor force.' 

The growing number of women in the 
workforce reflects ongoing and fundamental 
changes l,i the role of women in American 
society. Many women Iiave chosen to pursue 
fulltime careers; many have moved into the 
workforce after their children left home; and 
other women have sought to combine the 
traditional role of mother and homemaker 
with a new role as a second breadwinner in 
the increasing number of two-earner fame* 
lies. Still other women have been pressed 
into the workforce by virtue of their status as 
heads of households in an era in which nsing 
divorce rates h'»ve produced an expanding 
number of female-headed families. 

Ahhough social commentators may de- 
bate the implications of the changing role of 
women as it may affect the future of such 
institutions as marriage and family, clearly 
the role of woman as worker xs well' 
established and likely to expand s:ill further. 
This News Letter will examine the status of 
women in the workforce, giving particular 
attention to Virginia. The analysis begins 
with an overview of the role of women in the 
national workforce and then proceeds to a 
consideration of the changing legal environ* 
ment for working women. The News Letter 
then looks in some detail at the employment 
patterns of women in Virginia state and local 
government. The final section of the article 
discusses alternative oterpretations of the 
Virginia data in light of the national debate 

'CompiW by ihetuir.or from U.S. Departmcniof Ubor. lureau 
oi lAbot SuuiiKt. Employmeni end Eofnings (Au|Uil IVI), p. 
7; «!Hl U.S. DtpittmcM of Ccm-nercc. Bureau of ihc Ztmw. 
HiitOfiealSitttaitfS of the Vmied Sieies, Cvhnial Tunes to 1970, 2 
voU. (Wiihlnrofi' U.S.Govemmcnl Prinilni Office. J:127. 
28. 



about whether or not women still suffer 
significant discrimination in the workplace. 

WORKING WOMEN; AN OVERVIEW 

Although women today have more diverse 
career opportunities than in the past, they 
still tend to cluster in a more limited range of 
occupations than do men. In July 1981, 
slightly more than one^third of employed 
women over twenty years old were clerical 
workers; 18 percent were ser\'ice employees, 
while 17 percent were professional and 
technical workers. Thus, these three catego- 
ries encompassed approximately 70 percent 
of this group of employed women. In 
contrast, slightly more than one of five men 
over twenty years old were craft workers, 
folIov;ed by 16 percent professional and 
technical workers, and 16 percent managers 
and administrators— accounting for about 
54 percent of employed men in that age 
group. 2 

Specific occupational breakdowns from 
the 1980 U.S. Statistical Abstract show that 
some occupations are heavily dominated by 
either men or women. As examples, in 1979 

^omptled by ihe author irom Employ/rent end Earnmxs. p. 22. 



women held over three-fourths of the 
positions as librarians, registered nurses, 
telephone operators, prekindergarten and 
kindergarten teachers, bank tellers, and 
secretaries. On the other hand, not very 
many women were employed ad engineers, 
dentists, carpenters, automobile mechanics, 
plumbers, or firefighters; men held at least 
95 percent of these positions. 

A recent study by the National Research 
Council for the U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) states 
that the earnings for fulltime, year-round 
women workers are, on the average, less than 
60 percent of men's earnings. Some of the 
factors thaJ account for fhis disparity in 
earnings a/e differences in education, work 
experience, and job commitment: women 
cam less because they have less education, 
have been in the workforce for a shorter 
period of time, and are more likely to have 
discontinuous career patterns than men. 
Another factor affecting the earnings gap is 
the differences in the types of occupations 
that men and women hold; the types of jobs 
that women typically hold tend to pay less 
than the types that men hold. The Council 
study concludes that women's earnings are 
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lower in part because women arc concentra- 
ted in lower-paying occupations to a greater 
extent than arc mcn.^ 

Two questions are raised by this conclu- 
sion: (I) why are women concentrated in 
certain occupations? and (2) what affects the 
pay scales for these occupations? The role of 
women as homemakers has influenced the 
types of occupations that women in the past 
chose to pursue, as well as those that they 
were allowed to pursue. Women once were 
relegated, in large part, either to occupations 
that did not require long years of education, 
training, and work experience or to those 
requiring skills that were easily transferable 
from one organization to another witho:ita 
large investment in on-thc-job training. 
Because of the social norm that women were 
expected not to work except at home, 
particularly if they had a family, women 
were not prime candidates for jobs that 
entailed steady career advancement over a 
number of years. The continued practice of 
separating occupations by sex is affected by 
a variety of factors that may include 
discrimination, career preferences, the avail- 
able job market, and the training and 
education levels of both men and women in 
the labor market. Certainly women today 
have more diverse career opportunities than 
in the past, and they new are entering 
occupations that traditionally have been 
dominated by ma!es. 

The second question, concerning pay 
scales for female-<iominated occupations, 
can be approac'ied from two viewpoints. 
The first is that the pay scale for any 
occupation is a product of the labor market 
system and reflects the skills and training 
required, as well as the availability of labor, 
to fill that position. Therefore, occupations 
pay what they are worth to the employed. A 
second viewpoint is that occupations held 
mainly oy women pay less because they are 
held by women and that the pay scales do not 
actually reflect the true worth of the 
occupations. This second viewpoint is th: 
one advanced in the National Resear^n 
Council study mentioned earlier, although 
the minority report to this study supported 
the labor market theory. 

THE LEGAL ENVIRONMENT FOR 
WORKING WOMEN 

Equal employment legislation has been 
both a cause and a consequence of the 
growing number of employed women. The 
participation of more women in the work- 
force initially contributed to efforu to enact 
legislation prohibiting discrimination in the 
workplace. Once enacted, that legislation 
htflfjd to broaden the career avenues open to 
women. As women have become a signifi- 
cant part of the labor market, increased 
pressures have been exerted, particularly by 
women's rights groups, for more, rigorous 
enforcement of laws against sexuaf discrimi- 
nation. The extent to which sexual discrimi- 
nation persists will continue to be a subject 
of debate, but federal and slate efforts to 
enforce laws prohibiting discrimination in 
the workplace already have contributed to 
the expansion of career opportunities for 
women. 

>DoruU J. Tretman and Heidi I. Htrtmtnn, Women. Work, and 
mtn- Equal Nv for Jobs of Equal yalu* ( Wtjhinnon. D.C. 
SJ I Actdany Prtu, 1981). p. 4t 
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Federal efforts to discourage sex discrimi- 
nation in employment began with the Equal 
Pay Act of 1963. This act, which amends the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, requires 
equal pay for men and women performing 
substantially equal work under similar 
working conditions. The act covers federal, 
state, and ' :cal government employers, as 
well as those employers in the private sector 
who must follow minimum wage standards. 
Wage differentials are permitted by the act if 
based upon merit, seniority, production, or 
another sy:tem that is not based on sex. 
Complaints regarding wage discrimination 
arc filed with the EEOC, which has the 
power to investigate charges, to conduct 
compliance reviews, and to file suit to 
enforce the act. The court c ti order the 
payment of back wages, the discontinuation 
of discriminatory practices, and fines and 
imprisonment. 

The Code of Virginia (section 40.1-28.6) 
also prohibits wage discrimination on the 
basis of sex. The Virginia statute applies only 
to employers not covered by the Fair l^bor 
Standards Act and does not assign enforce- 
ment provisions to a government agency. 
Under f ac state act, individuals, rather than 
agencies, must initiate lawsuits. 

While the purpose of the Equal Pay Act is 
narrowly focused on preventing wage 
differentials. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 prohibits not only sex discrimination 
in all aspects of employment but also 
discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
national origin, and religion. In addition, 
1978 amendments to Title VII specify that 
the prohibition on sex discrimination incor- 
porates discrimination based on pregnancy, 
childbearing, and related medical condi- 
ions. The provisions of Title VII apply to 
private employersoffifteen or more persons; 
federal, state, and local governments; em- 
ployment agencies; labor unions; and ap- 
prenticeship committees. The EEOC is 
responsil i for enforcing Title VII both in 
the public and private sectors. The EEOC 
has the power to receive complaints, to 
investigate compliance with equal employ- 
ment standards, and to seek court enforce- 
ment of Title VII. The court, in turn, can 
order employers to stop discriminatory 
practices, and to take affirmative action to 
ensure equal employment. Discrimination is 



permitted only on the basis of a bona fide 
occupational qualification (BFOQ); for 
example, i: is not discriminatory to hire only 
femal actresses to play female roles. The 
BFOQ provisions have tended to be defined 
narrowly by the courts, thus making it 
difficult for employers to justify "males 
only*' or **females only" positions. 

The impact of the Equal Pay Act and Title 
VI 1 on the employment of women illustrates 
the ways that changing social norms are 
reflected in the legal structure. During the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, reflect- 
ing the view of women that the Victorian era 
syrnbolized, states began enacting protective 
legislation that established maximum work- 
ing hours or weight-lifting restrictions for 
women employees or that excluded won:^en 
entirely from certain occupations such as 
nriining or bartending. This type of legisla- 
tion was based on the belief that women, 
because of their physical characteristics and 
childbearing role, needed more protection in 
the workplace than men. (Some persons also 
have argued that this protective labor 
legislation may have had the purpose of 
protecting males from female competition in 
the workforce.) Title VII, on the other hand, 
is predicated on the belief that women and 
minorities need legal protection to prevent 
any discrimination that would inhibit their 
employment opportunities. Under Title VII 
(and, in selected instances, the Equal Pay 
Act as well), protective legislation that 
excludes or restricts the employment of 
women is discriminatory. 

Discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
sex, national origin, and religion also is 
prohibited by federal Executive Order 
11246, as amended by Executive Order 
1 1375. This order currently applies to most 
federal government contractors and subcon- 
tractors. Guidelines ij»sucd by the U.S. Labor 
Department, which coordinates the imple- 
mentation of the order, require contractor 
to maintain affirmative action programs 
designed to ensure equal employment. The 
Virginia Fair Employment Contracting Act 
(Va. "ode, sections 2.1-374 through 2.1- 
376.1; prohibits discriminatory employment 
practices for many state contractors. In 
addition, contracting agencies are prohibit- 
ed from discrimination in the awarding of 
contracts. Specific enforcement provisions 



Table 1, Classified Eniployment in Virginia State Government By Sex and Job 
Category, 1981 



Job Category 


Maltb as % 


Females as % 


of total males 


of total females 


Official/Administrator 


9.1% 


3.0% 


Professional, Technical, & 






Paraph ofessional 


38.9 


45.3 


Protective Service 


15.1 


1.5 


Office/ Clerical 


6.1 


39.4 


Skilled C-aft 


14.6 


.3 


Service/ Maintenance 


16.2 


10.5 


Totals 


100.0% 


100.0% 



SOURCE: Compiled by the author from Commonwealth of Virginia, Virgmia 
Equal Employment Opportunity Committee, Annual Report to the Governor of 
Virginia on the Administration of Executive Order No. I (Ju!y 1981). Data used are 
from a table in Appen(«'x B entitled "Classified Employees by Race and Sex by Job 
Category for Each S,cretariat" (no page numbers given). 
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arc not provided, however, and the act 
specifically states that it does not **empowcr 
any agency to require a contractor to grant 
preferential treatment" to any person or 
group. 

Equal employment provisions also are 
included in other federal statutes, including 
many grants-in-aid programs. For grants-in- 
aid legislation, the provision usually prohib- 
its employment discrimination in any project 
funded by the grant— as '-^ Title 1 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act oi 1973. to give 
just one example. On the other hand, the 
anti-discrimination clause in tne State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 (which 
authorized revenue sharing) is very broad; 
employment discrimination is prohibited in 
all programs conducted by the recipient 
government, not just those funded by 
revenue s:».aring. 

The Pill of Rights in Virginia's 1971 
Constituiicn (Article 1, Section 11) prohibits 
governmental discrimination on the basis of 
sex. To date, the Supreme Court of Virginia 
has interpreted this provision rather narrow- 
ly. The Court has ruled that a sevbased 
classification can be used if the classification 
is related to the objective embodied in a state 
law. In this particular case, the Court upheld 
a statute allowing women to claim an 
exemption from jur>' duty by virtue of 
having custody of either children under 
sixteen years of age or impaired persons. The 
case was brought on the grounds that the 
exemption did not apply to men as well.* 

WOMEN IN STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

Slate and local governments are included 
among the service-producing industries (as 
opposed to goods-producing industries such 
as iiilning. manufacturing, and construc- 
tion). The expansion of job opportunities in 
these industries has been a significant factor 
in the increase in the number of working 
women. In fact, many of the occupations 
held mainly by women— such as registered 
nurse, secretary, teacher, librarian, and 
social worker— are found disproportionate- 
ly in the service-producing industries. In 
general, the proportion of women in the total 
workforce of state and local governments in 
Virginia is increasing, and the percentage of 
women in administrative positions also is 
increasing. What follows is a orief review of 
these developments. 

Vlrginii State Government. In May 1981, 
74,355 classified employees worked for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. (Faculty 
members are not classified employees and 
therefore are not included in these figures.) 
Of this number, 51.7 percent were women. 
Table I shows the distribution of the sute*s 
classified employees by sex and job category. 
As Table 1 indicates, women were most 
likely to be employed within either the 
orofessional, technical, and'paraprofession- 
al category or the office /clerical category. 
Mu: were distributed more evenly through- 
out th*t job cr.tegories, although men were 
most repi-*scnted in the professional, techni- 
cal, and paraprofessional grouping. The 
percentage of v/omen employed as clerical 
workers in the state govemm'jnt labor force 
is slightly higher than in the national civilian 
labor force. Compi>rison^ of slate and 

Urcher v. M»}-a. 213 Va. 6)1< 1« S E. 2d 707 (1973). 



national employment "ures should be 
made only tentatively, however, because the 
occupational classification systems are 
somewhat different for the two groups. 

The state government's male classified 
employees were much more likely to be 
employed as skilled craft or protective 
service employees than women; in *^ct, men 
held about 98 percent and 90 , 'rcent. 
respectively, of the positions in these 
categories. In addition, a larger number of 
employees in the otncial/administrator and 
service/maintenance categories were men 
tiian women, with men holding about 74 
percent and 59 percent, respectively, of these 
positions. Women, on the other hand, held 
aboMt 87 percent of the clerical positionsand 
56 pe/cent of the professional, technical, and 
paidprofessional positions. Overall in 1981. 
women held a greater percentage of posi- 
tions within each job category than they had 
in 1977, with the exception of the skilled 
craft category.^ 

Female employees of the state tend to have 
lower salary rant, s than their mple counter- 
parts. In April 1981, 26 psr of women 
and 9 percent of men emplo* j made less 
than S9,000. (The salaries of h classified 
and faculty personnel are included in these 
figures.) The largest percentage of women 
(42 percent) and men (29 percent) were in the 
$9,000-512.999 salary range. While 13.3 
percent of the st?fo's male employees made 
S25.0O0 or over, the comparable figure for 
females was 1.8 percent; however, in 1979 
only .9 percent of the women and 9.4 percent 
of the men employed v;ere in this top salary 
bracket. While inflation accounts for some 
of the gains that women have made, women 
did move into the top salary- range at a faster 
rate than men.^ 

m» 1977 employment figure* were compiled from Common- 
WMlihof Virginu. Departwenl of Per>onne:amiTr»imnj.5p<fi«/ 
Rfpori on VvKmia's State Covernmrnt Empto\eei /P7A(unpub* 
lulwd). p. 27. 

*Commonw(ahh of Virginia. Department of Personnel and 
Tnining. Virgmia Fiuil Employment Opportunity Commitier. 
A nnuat Repon to the Co\ ernor of VUjftnta on the Admintitratttm 
of Executive OrJtr So I (Richmond. July t9SI). Dau u«d are 
from a uhle in Appendix B entitled ''SaUr> Level Dt\trihution by 
Race and Sex" (no page numhen given). 



Virginia Local Government. Information 
on Virginia's local government employees is 
available from tiie EEOC. which collects 
data yearly on both state and local govern- 
ment employees. Some explanation of this 
data is needed, however. Under Title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. state and local 
governments with 15 or more fuUtime 
employees are required to file reportr with 
the EEOC on a periodic basis, ranging from 
once a year for governments with 9 or 
more employees to once every six years for 
governments with 15 to 24 employees. 
Because all governments do not /ale a report 
each year, the data collected by the EEOC 
are adjusted for non-reporting and non- 
sampled jurisdictions before final reports are 
made. Thus, the data presented in the final 
reports are subject to sampling error: the 
sampling error increases as the subpopula- 
tions decrease. 

The data presented in Table 2 are based on 
reports filed with the EEOC for 1979 by 
counties, cities, and towns in Virginia. 
(Employees of local school boards and 
special distrias are not included in that table 
because these institutions file separate 
reports with the EEOC.) 

As Table 2 indicates, women were most 
likely to be employed by local governments 
as clerical workers, professionals, and 
paraprofessionals. Men were most likely to 
be protective service, service/ maintenance, 
and professional employees. In terms of 
overall employment, the EEOC data show 
that men held about 60 percent of the county 
positions and 70 percent of the municipal 
positions. An examination of the distribu- 
tion of men and women within job categories 
reveals that men held over 90 percent of the 
skilled craft and protective service positions 
in local governments, while women held 
about 90 percent of the office/clerical and 
over 60 percent jf the paraprofessional 
positions. The professional positions were 
fairly evenly divided between men and 
women. Women fiided to be concentrated 
in the lowei -paying job categories, with the 
exception of the service^ maintenance posi- 
tions. For all job categories in both counties 



Table 2. Fulltime Employees of Virginia Counties and Municipalities By Sex and Job 
Category, 1979 

Counties MunicipalitJ-s 
Males as Females as Males as Females as 

% of % of % of % of 

total males total females total males total females 



Job Category 
Official/ 



Administrator 


6.4% 


3.1% 


6.3% 


2.4% 


Professional 


13.8 


21.2 


10.6 


24.9 


Technical 


11.6 


8.1 


9.3 


6.0 


Paraprofessional 


2.0 


10.4 


2.6 


9.0 


Protective Service 


35.2 


5.3 


26.6 


4.8 


Office/ Clerical 


2.1 


47.2 


2.2 


43.3 


Skilled Craft 


12.4 


.5 


12.9 


.5 


Service/ 
Maintenance 


16.5 


4.2 


29.5 


9.1 


Totals 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



SOURCE: Compiled by the author from U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, "State and Local Government Information (EEO-4), 1979 Summary 
Report" (unpublished). 

NOTE: School bo-^rd and special district employees are not included in the table. 
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and municipalitiw, fcmalLV earnings were 
below the median salary; on the other hand, 
male local government employees earned at 
!east the median and. in most cases, above 
the median salary. 

Virginia Educational Institutions. As 
mentioned earlier, the preceding description 
of local government employment did not 
include employees of educational institu- 
tions. In the 1979-80 school year, the school 
divisions in Virginia employed 65,241 
instructicnal employees. (This figure does 
not include non-instructional personnel 
performing clerical, service, skilled craft, 
and laborer duties.) Of these instructional 
employees, approximately 74 percent were 
women. Women held about 88 percent of the 
elementary and 63 percent of the secondary 
teaching positions and about 55 percent of 
the supervisory and supportive positions 
{which include guidance counselors, social 
workers, and psychologists). On the other 
hand. 77 percent of the principals and 
assistant principals were men.' The top 
position in the local school system, that of 
division superintendent, is presently held by 
a woman in only one county. • 

While women made up almost three- 
quarters of the public school instructional 
staff, the picture was quite diffe:ent in the 
institutions of higher education. There, 
women held only 26 percent of the instruc- 
tional positions in academic year 1977-78; 
moreover, they were concentrated in the 
lower echelons of academia. By rank, only 12 
percent of full professors were women; the 
comparable figures for associate professors, 
assistant professors, and instructor^ were 18 
percent, 30 percent, and 49 percent, respec- 
tively. Preliminary figures for the 1980-81 
academic year indicate a slight increase in 
th? overall number of women faculty 
mcrabers, with women making up 27 percent " 
of the instructional faculty. 

TommonwcalihorVirfidla. Dcptn.uen! of Educaiion. yirgmia's 
Supph of Pubttc School liuin'-itonal Fers(mntt: A Rrponfonht 
Ytar (Richmond. 19S0). pp. 2 and 21. 



Editors Note: We are interested in hearing readers' comments on the topics 
discussed in the UnlversUy of Virginia News Utter. If you have comments, questions 
or information on thi.s month's article on ujmen in Virginia government, or any 
related issues, please address them to: e , jr 

Ms. Mary Jo Fields 

Institute of Government 

207 Minor Mall 

University of Virginia 

Chariot'tesville, Virginia 22903 
or telephone Ms. Fields at 804-924-3396. 



In terms of salaries, the average female 
faculty member in 1977-78 made less than 
her male counterpart. Looking only at 
i^ablic universities, which tend to have 
higher salary ranges than other institutions 
of higher education, the median salary for a 
fulltime nine-months appointment for a 
female faculty member in 1977-78 was 86.6 
percent of the total median salary; the 
comparable figure for a male faculty 
member was 104.2 percent. Women's medi- 
an salaries exceeded the total median only at 
the instructor rank; the gap between 
women's median salaries and total median 
salaries was largest at the professorial rank 
. Preliminary figures for 1980-81 show Jhat 
women's median salaries as a percen: of total 
median salaries have actually decreased— to 
80.6 percent of the total median salary for all 
faculty members.' 

CONCLUSION 

To some degree, any interpretation of 
employment data will be governed by 
attitudes toward the changing role of 
women. Persons holding more traditional 
views of women as homemakers may view 
the inroads that women have made in the 
workplace as evidence of the failure of 
society to preserve the homemaker role. 
Others may view the statistics as evidence of 
the need for stronger equal employment 
practices to end continuing discrimination 

•Commonweahh of Vinmta, Counal of Hither Education. 
FacuJivPfoftlrFalL /9;;(Richmond. September I978».pp.9and 
14. Prtliminary fj|turti for 1980-JI were obtained in a telephone 
interview with the Counal. 



against women employees. A more moderate 
interpretation of the data is that career 
opportunities foi women have expanded, 
but the legacy of traditional views toward the 
employment of women is still felt in the 
workplace. In addition, the effo. . of state 
and local governments to increase the 
employment of women and minorities are 
influenced by a variety of factors somewhat 
beyond their control. Economic limitations, 
for example, limit a government's ability to 
recruit aggressively and to train its em- 
ployees, as well as to create new positions- 
actions that ccJd aid in achieving equal 
employment opportunity. 

Employment trends for women in Virgin- 
ia's governments parallel in many respects 
those nationwide. Women employees in 
Virginia state and local government are 
concentrated in lower-ranking and lov":r- 
paying occupations. At the same time, 
women are moving into the upper echelons 
of government and are holding upper-level 
decision-making positions in bolh state and 
local governments. Furthermore, progress 
should continue as women gain seniority and 
work experience. Nevertheless, wome 
employees are in vulnerable positions, in 
part because of their recent entry into some 
occupational areas. Economic downturns 
and layoffs in the private and public sector 
will have a dispioportionately larger effect 
on women than men. In addition, relaxation 
of equal employment and affirmative action 
practices could adversely affect the future 
status of women employees nationwide. 
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AN UPDATE ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT CONSOLIDATION 

IN VIRGINIA 

By Mary Jo Fields 



Ms. Fields is an associate m research on the staff of the 
Institute of Government, 

After a decade of relative inactivity in 
local boundary adjustments, local govern- 
ment consolidation once again has become a 
topic of discussion and debate in Virginia. 
During the past two years, consolidation has 
been studied in at least six areas of the state: 
Clifton Forge-Covington-Alleghany 
County; Staunton-Augusta County; Mar- 
tinsville-Henry County; Emporia-ortcns- 
ville County; Charlottesville-Albcmarle 
County; and Pulaski-Dublin-Pulaski 
County. The renewal of interest in consolida- 
tion was triggered in part by the enactment 
of the **annexation package** of legislation 
by the 1979 General Assembly, which sig- 
nalled the end of a series of moratoriums on 
city-initiated annexations, city incorpora- 
tions, and some consolidations that had 
b (\ in place for most of the period since 
lS/1. 

The interest in consolidation is by no 
means new to Virginia localities; indeed, Vir- 
ginia has seen more consolidations of local 
governments than any other state in the 
nation. From 1952 to 1974, fourteen coun- 
ties, cities, and towns combined to form the 
five consolidated cities in Udewaicr Virgin- 
ia—the cities of Hampton, Newport News, 
Virginia Beach, Chesapeake, and Suffolk. 
During the same time period, referendums 
on consolidation were held in five other 
areas of the state, and consolidation was 
considered in at least twelve more. 

This News Letter will focus on recent local 
government consolidation activity in Virgin- 
ia by presenting an overview of theconsolida- 
tion process allowed by Virginia state law, 
reviewing the status of consolidation efforts, 
and discussing the effectiveness of consolida- 
tion as a means of governmental reorganiza- 
tion. 



THE CONSOLIDATION PROCESS 
IN Vi:iGINlA 

Consolidation is the merger orcombining 
of two or more governments. A consolida- 
tion usually takes one of three forms: (1) the 
complete unification of the governments in 
an area, resulting in one goveiiiment and 
uniform services for the entire jurisdiction; 
(2) the unification of some, but not all, 
governments with the retention of service 
differentials, generally by taxing or service 
district. Virginia law allows each of these 
types of consolidation. 

Because consolidations are difficult to 
achieve anollvjr type of reorganization has 
beensuggested asan alternative toconsolida- 
tion. The comprehensive urban county 
involves the tranfer of some functions to an 
areawide government, usually a county gov- 
ernment, with the retention of more special- 
ized functions by municipal governments. 
Thus the comprehensive urban c ^unty really 
is a partial functional consoJidatron. While 
current Virginia law does not provide for 
this type of consolidation, the General 
Assembly probably will be asked to consider 
legislation allowing it since the Staunton- 
Augusta County proposal (discussed later in 
this article) would establish this type of 
arrangement. 

Constitutional and statutory provisions 
governing the consolidation process in Vir- 
ginia are flexible and fairly simple. Gener- 
ally, the state laws do not place obstacles in 
the way of local efforts to consolidate; 
further, the General Assembly generally has 
responded to requests to amend the process 
to facilitate merger negotiations. In con- 
trast, some other states either do not permit 
local governments to merge or have fairly 
restrictive and cumbersome statutes govern- 
ing the process. 



The Virginia Constitution, in Article VII, 
Section 2, provides a broad grant of author- 
ity to the General Assembly ro enact proce- 
dures for the consolidation of counties, 
cities, towns, and* regional governments. 
Article X further allows the legislature to 
permit different rates of real property taxa- 
tion in consolidated governments. 

The consolidation procedure established 
by the General Assembly allows any one or 
more counties or cities with a common 
boundary or any county and all of its towns 
to consolidate as a county or city. The 



On December 13 at the State Capitol, 
Governor Charles S. Robb announced 
that the National Endowment for the 
Humanities has awarded a grant of 
$205,000 to the Institute of Government 
for a series of twenty public forums 
leading up to the commemoration of the 
200lh anniversary of the United States 
Constitution in 1987. 

"The Constitution and the Common- 
wealth: The Virginia Court Days 
Forums, 1984-86- is a part of a broader 
array of commemorative activities 
planned by the Institute, which was asked 
by Governor Robb in 1982 to offer staff 
assistance and support for opportunities 
"for Virginians to reflect on our constitu- 
tional heritage.- Governor Robb has 
been represented in the planning for 
Court Days and other commemorative 
activities by A.E. Dick Howard, Counsc- 
lortothe Governor and eminent constitu- 
tional scholar. 

Further details on the Court Days 
series are provided on the back page of 
this News Letter, 
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following outline includes only the major 
steps iu the consolidation procedure 
required by state lawJ 

1. The local governing bodies 
negotiate a consolidation agree- 
ment, (The Code also provides for 
citizen-initiated consolidation 
efforts: a decision by the Virginia 
SupremeCourtontheconstitution- 
ality of these provisions currently 
is pending.) 

2. After the agreement is 
reached, the agreement must be 
filed with the circuit court, neigh- 
boring jurisdictions must be noti- 
fied of the agreement, and the 
agreement must be published in 
local newspapers. 

3. If a consolidated city is pro- 
posed, a special three-judge court 
determines if the city is eligible for 
city status. 

4. The referendum on consolida- 
tion is held; to pass, it must receive 
a favorable majority vote in each 
jurisdiction proposing to consoli- 
date. 

5. The General Assembly must 
enact a charter for a consolidated 
city; in some instances, General 
Assembly approval must be sought 
if a con/olidated county is pro- 
posed. 

6. In the case of a consolidated 
county, new county officers arc 
elected prior to consolidation, 
unless the consolidation agree- 
ment otherwise specifies the mem- 
bership of the governing body. 

7. On the date specified in the 
agreement, the consolidated gov- 
ernment comes into being. 

Virginia law allows local officials wide 
latitude in designing the form of a consoli- 
dated government. A county oi* city can be 
proposed; special taxing and service districts 
can be established; the size and method of 
election of the governing body can be deter- 
mined. Also,' town governments can be 
retained; in fact, towns do not have to be a 
party to a consolidation agreement between 
a city and county. In this case, the agreement 
docs not have to be approved by the town 
council, and town voters do not have to 
approve the consolidation in a separate 
referendum. The discretion permitted local 
officials understate lawccrtainly has contrib- 
uted to the high success rate (when com- 
pared to other states) that consolidation 
efforts in Virginia have enjoyed. 

While the flexibility of the statutory pro- 
cess governing consolidation can affect the 
consolidation effort, it by no means is the 

'The huk procedure for coiuolidAttoo b conitined in VirftnU 
Code.KCtioAi 15.MI30.I throstth 15.MI«7. 



only factor that motivates consolidatun 
campaigns. Experience in Virginia and else- 
where in the nation suggests that major 
structural changes often occur because of a 
**precipitating event" that may be viewed asa 
crisis situation by either the local electorate 
or political leaders. Other important factors 
include the support of local political leaders 
and the sense of a community of interests 
between the consolidating governments. 

HISTORY OF CONSOLIDATION 
EFFORTS IN VIRGINIA 

Several of the consolidations that have 
occurred in Virginia had a comiTion precipi- 
tating event— the threat of annexation by a 
central city. The threat of annexation, 
coupled with the statewide practice of city- 
county separation, was a factor in the series 
of events leading to the creation of the five 
consolidated cities in Tidewater Virginia, 
although the importance of annexation var- 
ied from situation to situation. 

Hampton, the first example of city-county 
consolidation in the state, resulted from the 
merger of the City of Hampton. Elizabeth 
City County, and the Town of Phoebus i- 
1952. Annexation certainly was a mz 
factor in this case; Hampton was more o/ 
less forced to join consolidation efforts when 
Elizabeth City and Phoebus began consider- 
ing merger as a city to prevent Hampton 
from annexing, a move that would have left 
Hanripton with no means of expansion. 
(While Hampton was the first merger of a 
city and county, the cities of Richmond and 
Manchester had merged in 1910, and the 
towns of Waynesboro and Basic City had 
consolidated in 1923.) 

Then in 1952 Warwick County incorpo- 
rated as a city to thwart possible annexation 
attempts by Newport News. Concern about 
the economic and political future of the 
region led these two c**ies to consolidate in 
1958. 

Until 1960 the s:ate*s consolidation sta- 
tutes applied only to a limited numbrr of 
local governments in the state. In that year, 
however, the statutes were amended to apply 
statewide, primarily to accommodate 
merger talks between the City of Richmond 
and Henrico County. The consolidation 
referendums held in those localities failed, 
however, and instead consolidation activity 
moved south across the Hampton Roads 
port. In 1962, the City of Virginia Beach and 
Princess Anne County merged as the City of 
Virginia Beach; the City of South Norfolk 
and Norfolk County merged as the City of 
Chesapeake. Both these consolidations were 
viewed as means of avoiding annexation by 
the central cities of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. 

After 1962 consolidation efforts were 
unsuccessful until the merger of the cities of 
Suffolk and Nansemond in 1974. During 



those twelve years, referendums on consoli- 
dation were defeated in Winchester-Freder- 
ick County (1969). Roanoke-Roanoke 
County (1969), Charlottesville-Albemarie 
County (1970), and Bristol-Washington 
County (1971). The only consolidations that 
occurred during these years were town 
mergers— between Tazewell and North Taze- 
well in 1963 and Christiansburg ^nd Cam- 
bria in 1964. Then in 1972 Nansemond 
County consolidated with its two small 
towns— Holland and Whaleyville— as the 
ity of Nansemond. Two years later, the 
merger of the cities of Nansemond and 
Suffolk went into effect. While annexation 
had a role to play in these consolidations, 
some city officials feel that a more important 
motivation waj» ihc voters' feeling that k 
consolidated government would save 
money. 

Frusiritcd with the problems of boundary 
adjustments between Richmond and Hen- 
rico County, the 1971 General Assembly 
enacted a moratorium on both annexations 
and city incorporations for certain areas of 
the state. T',ie next year, this moratorium 
was applied statewide to i '] counties adjoin- 
ing cities: in addition, the General Assembly 
pot a halt to the ability of these counties to 
become cities through consolidation. The 
moratoilum removed consolidation as a 
possibility for some local governments, and 
interest in consolidation waned as a result. 
Between 1972, when Suffolk and Nanse- 
mond voters elected to merge, and 1983, 
only on: consolidation rcfererrdum was 
held— ir the town of Front Royal and 
Warren County in 1976. That consolidation 
effort was unsuccessful. 

As previously noted, the recent surge in 
consolidation can be attributed in part to the 
lifting of the moratorium in 1979 and to 
other parts of the 1979 annexation package, 
particularly the provisions relating to negoti- 
ation of boundary disputes. Whether any of 
the efforts will culminate in a merger, how- 
ever, is open to question. In fact, one of the 
consolidation efforts has already met defeat 
at the polls. 

RECENT CONSOLIDATION ACTIVITY 

Pulaski County-Puljuki Town- 
Dublin Town 

The most recent consolidation referen- 
dum held in the state sought the approval of 
the voters of Pulaski County and the towns 
of Pulaski and Dublin on whether their 
governments should consolidate as the 
County of Pulaski. The referendum was 
defeated by the voters in each of these 
localities in July I9P3. The results of the 
referendum were a major blow to efforts to 
reorganize the local governments in Pulaski 
County. 

Those efforts began during the early 1980s 
with a series of meetings between officials 
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from the Town of Pulaski and Pulaski 
"*ounty about a possible town annexation 
4it. These meetings evolved into the 
appointment of a joint study committee on 
consolidation, city status, and annexation, 
with members appointed from the county 
and the towns of Pulaski and Dublin. This 
committee commissioned a report, issued in 
August 1982, on function? «nd governmen- 
tal consolidation, as well as city status for 
and annexation by the Town of Pulaski. The 
report recommended the complete consoli- 
dation of the two towns and the county — 
citystctus was judged to be too costly, and 
annexation would be only a temporary 
solution, while consolidation would save 
money.2 

A consolidation agreement then was pre- 
pared by a consolidation advisory commit- 
tee; by March 1983, the three localities had 
agreed to hold the referendum on the consoli- 
dation. The consolidation agreement did not 
receive unanimous support from all of the 
governing bodies involved, however; and, as 
noted earlier, it was rejected by the voters. 

The consolidation agreement would have 
established a unique local government in Vir- 
ginia — a consolidated county.* The agree- 
ment proposed that (hc two towns and the 
county merge as a county, that the county be 
divided into shires (two of which would 
consist of the former towns of Pul«ki and 
"'ubiin), a J that the Dublin and Pulaski 

lircs also would serve as special taxing and 
service districts. Additional services —side- 
walk and street maintenance, fire protec- 
tion, law enforcement, recreation, and street 
lighting— would be provided within these 
districts. The governing body of the consoli* 
dated county would be a seven*membcr 
board of supervisors, elected from single 
member districts for four-year terms. 

The defeat of th' consolidation referen- 
dum in the county i *d the towns highlights 
the importance of the factors ihat motivate 
consolidation. First, while annexation by 
the town was an issue, there really was no 
•^precipitating event** or crisis situation to 
command the allegiance of both the elector- 
ate and political leaders for consolidation. 
Second, local leaders were decidedly not 
united about the consolidation— as an exam- 
ple, newspaper articles noted that four 
members of the Pulaski town council voted 
in favor of holding the referendum on con- 
solidation but did not endorse he proposed 
agreement. 

On the tlher hand, two factors should 
have worked for the consolidation. First, 
once again the flexibility of Virginia statutes 
governing consolidation was proven. The 
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I9S2 General Assembly, in order the facili- 
tate the negotiations among the govern- 
ments in Pulaski County, amended several 
sections of the consolidation statutes relat- 
ing to the establishment of shires, special 
service and taxing districts, and the consoli- 
dation of a county and all towns wirhin it as 
a county. Legal oarriers to reaching a consol- 
idation agreement thus were not a problem 
in Pulaski County. 

Seco J, the consolidation effort shouM 
have been aided by the fact that the county 
already provided some services to town 
residents, including education, social ser- 
vices, and the functions performed by consti- 
tutional officers. Because independent cities 
were not involved in the consclidaUon cam- 
paign, it would seem that thfi merger rr^ght 
have been somewhat easier to achieve. 

Regardless of the dependent status of Vir- 
ginia towns, however, town residents have 
strong ties to thei.^ communities. 5 vera! 
ptrsons at the public hearings held on the 
consolidation campaign in Pulaski Couniy 
testified that they feared the loss of co mmun- 

i^Jentity in a consolidated county. News- 
paper accounts on the day after the referen- 
dum noted that voters had indicated more 
concern about protecting their community 
identities than saving tax dollars through 
merger. 

Staunton-Au^usta County 

Staunton, the birthplace of the city man- 
ager form of government in the United 
Stated, is now a partner in the proposed 
creation of a new form of local government 
in Virginia: the tier-city. The proposal, while 
new to Virginia, resembles proposals for the 
creation of urban county governments in 
other states. Indeed, the proposal is not a 
complete consolidation, as two governments 
will continue to exist. 

The proposal for thr consolidation of 
Augusta County and Staunton into a consol- 
idated Augusta Count> and the tier-city of 
Staunton was unveiled in October 1983. The 
city and county now are trying to resowe 
differences over some of the points in the 
consolidation plan. The localities are work- 
ing under an immediate deadline- any bills 
to amend state statutes that concern the 
consolidation must be filed with the General 
Assembly by January II. If the ^,ty and 
county are able to reach final agreement on 
the consolidation plan and the General 
Assembly makes the needed statutory 
changes, tht, referendum will be held in the 
fall of 1984. Provided the referendum is 
approved by both thr county and ciiy voters, 
the consolidation wmI take place on July 1, 
1985. 

The consolidation plan followed a year 
and a half of meetings, confrontations and 
negotiations between the county and city 
that began in April 1982, when Augusta 
County filed notice with the Commission on 
Local ^fovernment that it intended to peti- 
tion ' oartial immunity of some county 
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territory from ciiy annexation and city incor- 
poration. The Waynesboro city council 
voted in August to begin annex, .on pro- 
ceedings: the Staunton city council took 
similar action in October. In the meantime, 
negotiations between the county and each of 
the cities had begun, .rith the purpose of 
reaching a negotiated settlement for the 
partial immunity and annexation proceed- 
ings. In Dc<^cmhcr 1982 the Commission on 
Local Government recommended against 
partial immunity for Augusta County, and! 
negotiations over the annexation suits 
resumed again. While Waynesboro con- 
tinued to press for annexMion, Augusta 
County and Staunton began considering 
consolidation as a solution to their interlocal 
problems. By March 1983, the localises had 
agreed to sti the consolidation of their 
governments inio a single, two-tier govern- 
ment in which general government services 
would be handled by the first tier and special 
urban services, by the second. 

The agreement reached between the city 
and county also specified that the localities 
were to hire a consultant to develop a 
consolidation plan based on the two-tier 
government, appoint an advisory committee 
to assist the consultant, and a;^point an 
api>cals commission to handle disagree- 
ments about the consolidation study. The 
agreement contains strong incentives for 
consolidation: if the referendum on consoli' 
dation is not approved, Staunton will annex 
Augusta County territor>'. The amount of 
territory will depend on which government 
faiis to approve the agreement or, if the 
agrcemeiu passes, on the results of the 
consolidation referendum. If either the 
county board or the county voters reject 
consolidation, Staunton will anr.c \ about 16 
square mile*? of territory. In the event the city 
council or city voters reject consolidation, 
the city will annex only II miles. The 
rejection of the consolidation plah by the 
city and the county means the city will aniiex 
about 13 miles.^ 

In October, only several months after the 
county and city had agreed to study consoli- 
dation, a consolidation plan was pp.ienied 
to the localities. Some of the major points 
included in the plan, as proposed by the 
consultant hired by the localities, are sum- 
marized below.) 

Form of {overnment. A consolidated 
county (to be named Augusta) is proposed 
as the upper or general '^er of government. 
The second tier is the tiei city of Staunton, 
which includes almost doubb the area of the 
present city of Staunton. The proposed tier- 
'•ity, unlike other cities in Virginia, is not 
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independent and separate from the county; 
like towns, it h part of the county. 

Governing bodies and elected officials. 
Under the terms of the proposed agreement, 
each tier has its own elected governing body. 
The county board of supervisors has either 
seven or eight members (depending on the 
results of a referendum), each elected from a 
single-member district. (The tier-city is 
divided among three of these districts.) 
Because the plan specifies that the county 
would operate under the county ruanager 
form of government, the only other elected 
officials for the county are the sheriff. Com- 
monwealth's attorney, and circuit court 
clerk. The tier-city has a seven-member 
council elected atlarge. No separateconstitu- 
tional officers are elected in the tier-city. 
Because the tier-city is part of the county, 
tier-city residents vote for both county and 
tier-city officeholders. 

Division of services. Additional services 
thai can be provided by the tier-city include 
police: street, roads, sidewalks, and storm 
drains: garbage collection and disposal: 
water and sewerage; public transportation: 
parking: and cable television. Functions to 
be assigned to the county include education, 
health, welfare, courts, property assessment, 
fire services, voter registration. Jibrary ser- 
vices, street lighting, and housing of prison- 
ers. The consultants predict that through the 
elimination of some positions and increased 
efficiency, the co.^solidation would save 
almost half a million dollars in the* first 
budget year. 

Taxes. Under the agreement, the county 
has exclusive power to levy the personal 
property tax: consumer utility tax: business, 
professional, and occupational license taxes; 
and local motor vehicle registration licenses. 
Both the coui.iy and tier-city have authority 
to levy real estate taxes. Thus, tier-city 
residents would pay real estate property 
taxes to both tiers of government. Despite 
this, the estimates are that current Staunton 
city residents would experience a 20 percent 
reduction in real estate taxes; current 
Augusta County residents that become tier- 
city residents would see increases in their 
real estate taxes, while the remainder of 
Augusta County residents would realize a 
slight reduction in taxes. 

Expansion of the tier-city. The tier-city 
will not be able to regain city status for thirty 
years following consolidation. Ten years 
after consolidation, however, the tier-city 
will be able to initiate annexation suits. The 
territory included in Augusta County's peti- 
tion for partial immunity will not be subject 
to annexation by the tier-city. 

Since October, when the plan was submit- 
ted to the city and county, both localities 
have prepared lists of objections, additions, 
recommendations, and corrections to the 
proposal. Points on which the city and 
county arc unsole to reach agreement will be 



submitted for arbitration to the appeals 
commission, whose decision is binding. As 
of early December, the city and county were 
debating a number of issues, including the 
boundary of the tier-city, whether the 
county should operate under the county 
manager form of government, whether fire 
services should be consolidated in the 
county government, the number and boun- 
daries of the county magisterial districts, 
and what revenue sources the tier-city will 
have. 

Clifton Forge*Covington- 
Alleghany County 

The independent cities of Clifton Forge 
and Covington and Alleghany County had a 
combined population in 1980 of about 
28,500 persons. These three local govern- 
ments were facing stagnant or declining 
population growth and decreases in state 
and federal aid, and they were concerned 
about the future economic growth and devel- 
opment of their region. Covington was 
threatening to initiate an annexation suit; 
the county and Clifton Forge were consider- 
ing consolidation as a means of forestalling 
Covington's ability to annex. 

In an effort to work together, in March 
1982 the three localities agreed to explore a 
range of alternatives for delivering public 
services in the Alleghany Highlands. The 
alternatives selected for study included 
annexation by Covington, economic growth 
sharing, consolidation of Clifton Forge and 
Alleghany County, consolidation of all three 
governments, and consolidation of services 
but not governments. The study's results, 
released in February 1983, concluded that 
consolidation of all three governments was 
the best long-term solution for the area's 
governmental problems.^ 

In November the three governments 
agreed to develop a consolidation plan that 
will be put before the voters in a referendum 
by May 1985. The consolidation plan will 
include an annexation back-up agreement 
that will specify voluntary boundary adjust- 
ments in the event the consolidation attempt 
is unsuccessful. 

Charlottesville-Albemarle County 

In February 1982 governing bodies of the 
City of Charlottesville and Albemarle 
County reached an agreement in which 
Charlottesville relinquishes its right to 
annex county teiritory in exchange for shar- 
ing the revenues collected from real estate 
property tax levies in the county.' Revenues 
are shared as follo\vs: 

I. The city and county put a 
share of their real property tax 
revenues in a revenue-sharing 

•John McNur *nd Auocuics. Alkghany Highlands Govtrn- 
mtntal Summary.' Execuuvf 5u/nmarir (December 1982). 

* Annexation and Revtnue Sharing Agreement Between the Ciiy 
o/Charhiiesvile and Albf marie County imtojitiS, June 2i, I W2). 



fund. The share is based on a fixed 
percentage of the total assessed 
value of taxable real property. 

2. The fund is then divided 
between the city and county by a 
formula based on population and 
true real property tax rates. 

3. A limit is put on the total 
amount of funds that can be trans- 
ferred to either jurisdiction from 
the fund. 

The agreement went into effect in 1983. 
For this first year, the net effect was that the 
county transferred $1.3 million to the city. 
The county's payments will increase as its 
tax base grows; but if the county's popula- 
tion grows faster than its tax base or if the 
city's relative wealth increases, the amount 
paid by the county will decrease. 

Also included in the revenue sharing agree- 
ment is a provision requiring the city and 
county to appoint a committee to study the 
desirability of either total governmental con- 
solidation or the consolidation of services 
only. To date the committee has requested a 
background study on governmental consoli- 
dation as well as studies in a number of 
functional areas, including law enforcement, 
social services, and education. The delibera- 
tions of the consolidation study committer* 
arecontinuing,althoughat this point conS( 
idation does not appear to be an immediate 
alternative. 

Martinsville-Henry County 

In 1981 the Martinsville city council and 
the Henry County board of supervisors 
created a merger study commission that was 
asked to "analyze functional and political 
aspects of the two governments and deter- 
mine the feasibility of total or partial 
merger."* At a June 1982 joint meeting of 
the council and board, the study committee 
recommended the full merger of the city and 
county. A month later, the two localities 
appointed a committee to draw up a consoli- 
dation agreement. That committee prepared 
a draft agreement establishing a consoli- 
dated city and drawing heavily upon consoli- 
dation plans developed in the Tidewater. 
Last April, however, the city and county 
negotiating teams reported that they were 
unable to overcome two major areas of 
disagreement: the handling of existing debts 
in the consolidated government and the 
method of election (ward or at-large) of new 
city officials. The movement toward full 
consolidation of the two governments 
appears to have come to a halt, although 
administrative and elected officials are stili 
exploring the possibility of the consolid 
tion of some services. 

«Miniruv>!k-Hepry County Merfer Study Committee. Sum- 
mary Report to a Joint Session ofihe Henrv Countv Board of 
Supervisors and Martinsville City Council (xeroxed, June 28. 
I982J. 
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Eniporiii*Greensville County 

The consolidation of the City of Emporia 
and Greensville County has been discussed 
for over a decade. Th:; most recent impetus 
for consolidation began in 1978 when a 
group of citizens petitioned the circuit court 
to force the initiation of the consolidation 
process. City and county committees were 
appointed to develop a consolidation plan, 
but they were not successful in their efforts. 
Then in April 1981 the circuit court 
appointed a citizens committee to develop 
the consolidation agreement, as allowed by 
Virginia's consolidation procedure. The 
city, however, challenged the constitutional- 
ity of these provisions of the procedure. That 
case has been heard by the Supreme Court of 
Virginia, which is expected to render an 
opinion early in 1984. 

In the meantime, the Emporia city council 
voted to annex over six miles of Greensville 
County territory. In September 1982 the city 
and county, with the help of a mediator, 
announced that they had signed an intergov- 
ernmental agreement that allows Emporia 
to annex over four square miles. The Com- 
mission on Loca^ Government subsequently 
gave its approval to this agreement in May 
1983. However, the agreement will not 
become effective, and the annexation will 
not take place, until the Supreme Court's 
opinion on the constitutionality of citizen- 
initiated consolidation efforts is handed 
down. If the cour: rules that the consolida- 
tion effort is to proceed, then the annexation 
case will be postponed until that effort is 
resolved. A successful completion of a con- 
solidation agreement and approval of that 
agreement at the polls would mean an end to 
the annexation case. If the consolidation 
effort fails, however, the annexation will 
proceed.' 

Thinking About Consolidation 

Recent experience in Virginia reinforces 
the idea that some type of precipitating event 
may be necessary for the voters and elected 
officials to contemplate or agree to a govern- 
mental change as drastic as that of consolida- 
tion. Research on local government consoli- 
dations in Virginia and across the nation 
often point to the need for this precipitating 
event to spark the consolidation momen- 
tum. Consolidation efforts, however, repres- 
ent more than a response to some type of 
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pending political crisis. A well-developed 
body of literature in public administration 
favors larger and more efficient local govern- 
ments, which are sometimes best obtained 
through consolidation. In any consolidation 
campaign, a number of additional rgu- 
ments for the effort are advanced; oppo- 
nents of consolidation counter these with 
their own set of arguments. Here is a brief 
summary of the arguments that generally are 
made both for and against consolidation. 

Arguments in Fftvor T Consolidation 

1. A consolidated government is more 
efficient and effective than several smaller 
governments. Costs can be held down and 
perhap.s reduced through the elimination of 
duplicative services, personnel, and equip- 
ment. Further, the larger unit may be able to ' 
take advantage of ^'economies of scale** or 
lower per-unit costs for government ser- 
vices. 

2. Consolidation helps eliminate spill- 
overs or externalities. Many government 
services benefit citizens in adjoining areas 
who neither pay for the service nor share in 
the effort involved in its delivery. These 
"^spillovers'* are eliminated if the taxing 
jurisdiction is coterminous with the service 
jurisdiction. While the complete elimination 
of spillovers is probably impossible, the 
larger jurisdiction is better able to avoid the 
problem than are several smaller ones. 

3. The environment for decision making 
and long-range planning is improved. A 
single government in an area is better able to 
coordinate policies and decisions than are 
several governments. 

4. Consolidated governments, with only 
one governing body, are easier for the citi- 
zens to understand and use. Decision mak- 
ing and service responsibilities are more 
clearly defined and understood. 

5. Consolidation matches area needs with 
area resources. Tax burdens within a com- 
munity are equalized through the creation of 
a government that more clearly corresponds 
to area needs. 

Arguments Against Consolidation 

1. Larger, consolidated governments do 
not save money; in (so. statistics show that 
larger governments have greater per capita 
costs than smaller ones. 

2. By consolidating, the benefits of diver- 
sity of governments are lost. Citizens arc not 
able to show their approval or disapproval 
of government policies by moving. Consoli* 
dation results in a monopoly that stifles the 
competitive drive, produces uniformity, and 
decreases options for citizens. 



3. Consolidation weakens community 
identification. Citizens' identification with 
counties, cities, and towns will not be carried 
over to the new, larger consolidated govern- 
ment. 

4. People are closer to smaller govern- 
ments than larger ones. Further, smaller 
governments are more easily controlled by 
the people. Two or more governments arc 
preferable to one bigger government that 
will rely on a larger impersonal bureaucracy. 

5. Consolidation trades the status quo for 
the unknown. Resistance to change often 
thwarts attempts at consolidation. (On the 
other hand, dissatisfaction with the status 
quo may be a precipitating event, if some 
type of crisis emerges.) 

Conclusion 

Whatever the arguments are for or against 
consolidation, this process, like annexation, 
has been a means for some cities to solve the 
problems of fixed borders, declining popula- 
tions, and stagnant economies. In Virginia, 
however, the process has been used to pre- 
vent the expansion of central cities by sur- 
rounding them with other cities, which can- 
not be annexed. Thus the consolidations in 
Udewater resulted in a landlocked Norfolk 
and Portsmouth. If the Staunton-Augusta 
County proposal is approved, Waynesboro 
will be unable to grow. 

Other citiss, such as Richmond and Roa- 
noke, are unable to annex territory because 
the counties that border them are immune 
from annexation. Cities reaching annexa- 
tion agreements since 1979 may have had 
their last chance at territorial expansion 
since the county areas surrourding them 
may well be immune from annexation by the 
time the cities are allowed to sta't the 
process again. Thus, cities such as Frede- 
ricksburg, Harrisonburg, and Williamsburg 
may find themselves precluded from future 
annexation efforts. Charlottesville has 
excluded itself permanently from annexa- 
tion through its participation in the revenue 
sharing agreement with Albemarle County. 

Whether consolidation will be a viable 
future alternative for cities that cannot exer- 
cise the annexation option is open to ques- 
tion. It may well be that other ""precipitating 
events" will develop, or, as could happen in 
Charlottesville and Albemarle County, the 
spirit of cooperation engendered by revenue- 
sharing agreements or cooperative activities 
may help lead to consolidation. On the other 
hand, consolidation activity may well con- 
tinue at its present pace, but with very few 
completed mergers. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE COMMONWEALTH- THE VIRGINIA COURT DAYS FORUMS, 1984-86 



**Thc Constitution and the Common- 
wealth: The Virginia Court Days Forums is 
a series of twenty public forums on the 
United States Constitution to take place at 
various sites throughout the Common- 
wealth over the next three years. The series is 
intended to promote a broader public under- 
standing of persistent issues of constitu- 
tional governance, as the nation looks ahead 
to its third century under the Constitution; 
tofosteragreaterapprcciation of the Consti- 
tution and of Virginia's contribution to its 
creation and evolution; and to encourage 
citizen participation in the discussion of 
public affair* through the revival of the 
Court Days tradition of eighteenth century 
Virginia. 

Each forum will be held in a city or county 
courthouse at a site relevant to the constitu- 
tional issue to be discussed. The forum itself 
will bring together a panel of experts- - 
drawn from the fields of history, political 
economy, philosophy, and law— with a 
general audience, who will join with the 
panel in a free-flowing discussion of ideas 
and points of view on the topic of that 
forum. The historical background and con- 
temporai7 debate on the issue to be dis- 
cussed at a particular forum will be exam- 
ined in an article in the University of Virgin- 
ia News Utter, which will be issued six to 
eight weeks in advance of the forum. Ten of 
the twenty forums will be videotaped by the 
Central Virginia Educational Television Cor- 
poration for later broadcast on WCVE-TV, 
Channel 23, in Richmond. 

The first forum— to be held at the Court- 
house of 1770 in Colonial Williamsburg on 
February 28, 1984-will deal with the topic. 



**The Constitution as Symbol and Sub- 
stance; What Does Constitutionalism 
Mean?" The pa-^elists for the forum include 
A. E. DICK HOWARD, White Burkett 
Miller Professor of Law and Public Affairs 
at the University of Virginia and author of 
Commentaries on the Constitution of Virgin- 
ia; MERRILL D. PETERSON, Thomas 
Jefferson Professorof History at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and author of The Jefferson 
Image in the American Mind; WILLIAM F. 



SWINDLER. John Marshall Professor of 
Law Emeritus at the College of William an<' 
Mary, and author of Com/-/ and Constitutio 
in the 20th Century; and THAD W. TATE, 
Director of the Institute for Early American 
History and Culture at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary and author of "The Social 
Contract in America, 1774-1787." in the 
William and Mary Quarterly. Further 
details or. the Williamsburg forum will 
appear in the January 1984 News Letter, 



SCHEDULE OF FORUMS 
(CH=Courthou$c) 

1954 Forums 

THE CONSTITUTION AS SYMBOL AND SUBSTANCE (Colonial Williamsburg CH of 1770)/ 
RELIGION AND THE CONSTITUTION (Orange Co. CH)/DEM0CRATIC REPRESENTA^ 
TION UNDER THE CONSTITUTION (Loudoun County CH)/COURTS ANDTHC CONSTI- 
TUTION (Richmond City John NJarshall Courts BIdg.) 

1955 Forums 

™^ CONSTITUTION (Danville City CH)/THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
ROOTS OF THE CONSTITUTION (Albemarle Co. CH)/THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE (Wise Co. CH)/TECHNOLOGY AND THE CONSTITU- 
TION (Augusta Co. CH)/CONFLICTING RIGHTS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION (Hanover 
^JI:«itV^,V^^^'^^^ ANDTHE CONSTITUTION (Roanoke City CH)/SCHOOLS ANDTHE 
(Hampton City CH)/CH ANGING THE CONSTITUTION (Westmoreland Co. 
CH)/THE CONSTITUTION AND THE BUREAUCRACY (Alexandria City CH) 

19%S Forums 

FOREIGN POLICY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION (Fredericksburg City CHI/DEMO- 
CRACY ANDTHE CONSTITUTION (Winchester City CH)/THE CONSTITUTION ANDTHE 
WORLD ECONOMY (Norfolk City CH)/ FEDERALISM AND THE CONSTITUTION (Bristol 
City CH)/ NATIONAL AND STATE CITIZENSHIP UNDER THE CONSTITUTION (Peters- 
burg City CH)/STATE CONSTITUTIONS AND THE U.S. CONSTITUTION (Henrico Co 
CH)/ CAPITALISM AND THE CONSTITUTION (Lynchburg City Old Hustings CH) 
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ANNEXATION RESUMES IN VIRGINIA 

Jack D. Edwards 



The author is professor oftovemment and acting dean 
of the faculty ofort\ and sciences at the College of WiUutm 
and Mary. He also has been a member of the board of 
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After eight years of legislative struggle, the 
Virginia General Assembly in 1979 approved 
a new annexation statute, to become effective 
in 1980. The .passage of this statute ended 
a moratorium on annexation that the General 
Assembly had imposed initially in 1971. Some 
newspapers announced that the statute also 
marked the end of annexation as a majo- 
issue in the state. While that was a sound 
prediction for some parts of the state, the 
new statute merely marked the resumption 
of battle in many other areas. This News 
Letter, after a brief review of Virginia's annex- 
ation process, will focus on five communities 
that have gone through all or part of an 
annexation controversy since passage of the 
new legislation. 

THE ANNEXATION PROCESS 

Annexation is the process by which a city 
extends it boundaries to include unincorpo- 
rated land lying outside the city. Annexation 
traditionally was one o*^ the major ways in 
which American cilies expanded, especially 
between 1850 and 1920. Extension of a city's 
boundaries was a logical way to provide 
services to people in fringe areas near the city. 
This solution was usually satisfactory to both 
the city thai provided the services and the 
fringe residents who needed them. Further- 
more, the outlying jurisdiction (often a 
county) usually did not object strongly since 
it was unable to provide the necessary services. 

Annexation has been less useful for solving 
the **metropoIitan problem,"— that is, the 
existence of numerous political jurisdictions 
within a single social and economic metro- 
politan area. Many persons, .aided by the 
ready availability of the automobile, began 
to choose a home outside the city, in ord'ir 
to escape the aspects of city residence that 
were considered undesirable— the high costs 
of living in the central city, for example, as 
well as what was perceived as the city's 



political incompetence and corruption. Thc?« 
citizens, once they had become suburban 
residents, used their political influence to 
obtain laws that made annexation by the city 
less likely. Some states provided that only 
unincorporated areas could be annexed and 
then made it easier for small territories outside 
the city to incorporate; many states provided 
that annexation could take place only after 
a favorable vote of the people in the affected 
area. The effect of these measures was to slow 
the pace of annexation, as well as to make 
it more controversial. 

One additional factor has made annexation 
in Virginia more controversial than elsewhere. 
In other states, a city is part of the county 
in which it is located. The county is usually 
authorized to tax the property of all residents 
of the county, including those living within 
city boundaries. Thus, an increase in the 
jurisdiction of the city does not decrease the 
taxing power of the county. Virginia is cntque 
in having a statewide system of city-county 
separation. Each city and county is respon- 
sible for providing services only within its 
borders; there is no overlap of political juris- 
diction and taxing authority. Thus annexa- 
tion in Virginia is a "zero-sum" game: what- 
ever a city gains is lost to the county. This 
fact obviously increases the divisivencss of 
annexation in Virginia. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANNEXATION IN 
VIRGINIA 

Prior to 1904, changes in city boundaries 
occurred as a result of special acts of the 
Virginia General Assembly. The Constitution 
of 1902 authorized general laws pertaining 
to boundary ch anges, and the General Assem- 
bly approved st'ch a law in 1904. The Assem- 
bly's legislation vested decision-making pow- 
ers in the courts. Since that time, annexation 
detcnninations have been made by three- 
judge courts, with appeal to the Virginia 
Supreme Court. While Virginia is not unique 
in employing the judicial process for annex- 
ation, it has been the leading user of the courts 



for this purpose. Reliance upon the judiciary 
has been questioned upon occasion, but it 
has always been reaffirmed.' This News Letter 
does not attempt to evaluate the practice of 
judicial determination or that of city-county 
separation. 

From the passage of the state's annexation 
statute in 1904 until the general moratorium 
on annexation in 1971, Virginia's cities were 
highly successful in annexation litigation. 
Some city requests were modified by judicial 
panels during the course of the proceedings, 
and occasionally a city lost a suit, but nearly 
all annexation case: were resolved in ways 
acceptable to the cities. This situation worked 
satisfactorily, if not happily, as long as the 
cities were the only effective providers of 
ncccssaryserviccs. But in the 1950s and 1960s, 
when some counties began to develop tra- 
ditional municipal services, annexation con- 
troversies began to pit one service provider 
against another. This conflict intensified pres- 
sure to abolish annexation. The General 
Assembly, recognizing the fact that the stale's 
increasing urbanization would only exacer- 
bate the problems surrounding annexation, 
imposed its moratorium in 1971 to provide 
time for con:idering other solutions. 

The greatest impetus for the moratorium 
may have come from the celebrated annex- 
ation dispute involving the City of Richmond 
and the counties of Henrico and Chesterfield. 
In 1964 Richmond v-on an annexation decree 
against Henrico County, but the city declined 
the award because it considered the compen- 
sation to be excessive. The city then activated 
a longstanding suit against Chesterfield 
County; after long negotiations, the two juris- 
dictions reached a settlement before the trial 
began. The court decree, which ratified the 
settlement, was then attacked in both federal 
and state courts. While annexation ultimately 
was upheld, the lengthy proceedings made it 

I. Common weilih of Vif|mit. Report of the Commission on 
CuyCouniy fUlattonshpt, Hou»e Document 21. 1975. pp. JJ. 
35. ThotQAS J- KOchk tnd Mircii S. Muhtw. "Annexttion ind 
Sttte Aid to LociiKtes' A Compromi»e ii Rciched." Uniyerstiy 
of Virprm News Uutr, July 1979. p A\, 
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clear that some reconsideration of the annex- 
ation statute was needed. 

At the same time that the moratorium 
was imposed in 197 L the General Assembly 
established the Commission on Ciiy-Couniy 
Relationships (usually referred to as the 
Stuart Commission) to review the entire mat- 
ter. In 1977 the General Assembly came close 
to passing an annexation bill, based largely 
on the Stuart Commission's recommenda- 
tions. When that effort narrowly failed, the 
Assembly extended its moratorium (sche- 
duled to expire on June 30, 1977) for ten 
years. Then-Governor Godwin signed the 
measure only after extracting promises from 
many interested persons, including leaders of 
the Virginia Municipal League and the Vir- 
ginia Association of Counties, that they 
would work toward a prompt resolution of 
the problem. This agreement provided sup- 
port for the process that culminated in 1979 
with the final approval of the new annexation 
statute, which became effective in 1980. 

The new statute made one basic change 
in annexation law by providing permanent 
immunity to the nine counties that arc con- 
sidered the most urban in Virginia. In addi- 
tion, a new **partial immunity** provision 
authorizes a county to seek immunity for 
designated county i'eas adjacent to a city that 
arc valuable to the county and might be the 
subject of an annexation suit. If the local 
circuit court determines that this portion of 
the county meets certain criteria, it becomes 
permanently immune from annexation. 
Annexation decisions are still made by judi- 
cial panels, which must determine **the neces- 
sity for and expediency of annexation. "Sev- 
eral provisions of the statute do encourage 
cooperation between localities. The statute 
also established the Commission on Local 
Government, which promotes local negoti- 
ations in addition to making recommenda- 
tions to annexation courts. In other respects, 
even though some changes were made in the 
standards fcr determining the need for annex- 
ation, iht law*s provisions remained similar 
to what had existed prior to the moratorium. 

A great deal of annexation activity has 
occurred since the new statute went into effect 
in 1980. More than thirty cities and towns 
have expressed interest in annexation, bound- 
ary adjustments, and consolidation. Annex- 
ation disputes have been litigated in a few 
localities, and several other disputes are head- 
ing toward final disposition by the courts. 
Although additional information will be 
needed before any firm judgments can be 
made about the effectiveness of the statute, 
information about the early cases may help 
to decide whether the new statute is changing 
the way in which boundary disputes are 
resolved, and whether the new Commission 
on Local Government has made a significant 
difference in the process. 

The following discussion focuses on five 
of these cases, each involving a small, inde- 
pendent city. Taken together, the'- cases do 



not illustrate a single clear point, instead, they 
show considerable diversity among commun- 
ities that may appear to be quite similar. This 
diversity points to thf: difficulty of writing 
general statewide legislation that will work 
fairly in a variety of circumstances. 



HARRISONBURC-ROCKINGHAM , 
COUNTY 

The dispute between Harrisonburg and 
Rockingham County was the first case to be 
decided under the new statute. Harrisonburg, 
with a 1980 population of 19,671, has expe- 
rienced little growth during ihz past two 
decades except for the expansion of James 
Madison University. Harrisonburg is typical 
of the small cities that are the protagonists 
in the current generation of annexation cases. 
Since the new statute became effective, no 
large cities have been involved in annexation 
suits, since usually they are furrounded by 
the more populous counties that arc com- 
pletely immune under the .new statute. 

Rockingham County had a 1980 popula- 
tion of 57,038, which is large for a Virginia 
county. The county has been growing rapidly 
in some of the areas near Harrisonburg. In 
spite of its large population, Rockingham 
County will not be immune from annexation 
for many years. To qualify for immunity, a 
county must meet standards of density as well 
as total population; since Rockingham is the 
third largest county in Virginia in land area, 
it will not become immune until it has a 
population in excess of 120,000. 

The Commission on Local Government 
heard the Harrisonburg-Rockingham County 
case in November and December 1980, and 
it also appointed a mediator, at the request 
of Rcckingham. After negotiations proved 
unsuccessful, the Commission rendered its 
icport in February 1981. The case subse- 
quently was heard by a three-judge annex- 
ation court in September 1981 and decided 
on appeal by the Virginia Supreme Court in 
September 1982. 

In considering the **neccssity for and expe- 
diency of" annexadon, the report of the 
Commission on Local Government began 
with an assumption that Harrisonburg had 
a need for additional land development. 
While the reasons supporting this need are 
not adequately articulated in the report, the 
assumption of need is a critical element of 
the recommendation- Onct the need for devel- 
opable land is stated, the remainder of the 
case becomes relatively easy. While the legal 
burden of proof remains with the city, the 
emphasis becomes not so much "Why should 
this annexation take place?** but rather "Are 
there reasons for not allowing this needed 
annexation?** After surveying a variety of 
public services, the Commission concluded 
that Harrisonburg had a better record than 
the county in supplying several of these 
services. Consequently, the Commission 
found no reason to block the annexation. 



Harrisonburg sought a substantial part of 
Rockingham County. The proposed annex- 
ation area included 9. 1 per cent of the county's 
population, 14.1 percent of the county's prop- 
erty values subject to local taxation, and a 
substantial 65.4 percent of local sales tax 
receipts. The Commission on Local Govern- 
ment recommended approval ot almost all 
of the annexation request. Tlie Commission 
\^lso -commended that Harrisonburg be 
"Squired to assume a portion of the county's 
long-term debt and to compensate the county 
for a loss of net tax revenue. The annexation 
court, in turn, approved the Commission's 
recommendations, with very little change. 

Many annexation controversies are fueled 
by a desire on the pan of a city to capture 
a particular revenii'^-producing development 
that lies just beyond the boundaries of the 
city. This element was present in the Har- 
risonburg-Rockingham struggle. The Valley 
Mall, located within the annexed area, con- 
tains approximately 40 percent of all retail 
space in major shopping areas in the Har- 
risonburg area, and about 50 percent of the 
retail sales volume within the annexation area, 
according to the Commission's report. This 
one shopping mall had contributed abcut half 
of all the sales tax revenue in Rockingham 
County. Annexations can be particularly divi- 
sive if a city has an opportunity to annex 
a major part of the county's tax base without 
at the same time receiving a comparable 
proportion of expenditure needs. 

The course of the Harrisonburg-Rock- 
irigham County annexation case seems little 
different from what it might have been under 
the traditional annexation law in Virginia. It 
was a long dispute, partly because an earlier 
Harrisonburg suit had been caught in a 
statewide moratorium. Harrisonburg was 
awarded most of the land area it sought, a 
result consistent with the history of annex- 
ation prior to 1971. The participation of the 
Commission on Local Government was new, 
of course, but it is not clear whether the 
Commission was an important factor in the 
outcome. The Commission did provide a 
mediator for a short time, but unfortunately 
the parties were not able to come together. 
The Commission's analysis, prepared as a 
recommendation for the annexation court, 
was in no way unusual. The final award by 
the irid court was very similar to determi- 
nations under the old statute. On appeal, the 
Virginia Supreme Court said: 

Under the legislative scheme, when 
a county cannot qualify for immun- 
ity, it remains a matter of proof 
which local government can better 
serve an area proposed to be 
annexed, and the question must be 
resolved by the traditional neces- 
sity-and-expcdiency analysis.^ 
Thus, the standards for annexation seemed 
to remain essentially unchanged for all coun- 
ties except those made immune by the statute. 

2. Coijnty of Ro<ktnfham v Ctiy of Harmonhi^ 224 V« 
62. 77: 294 S.E.2d 825. 832 (1982), 
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FREDERICKSBURG-SPOTSYLVANIA 
COUNTY 

While this dispute bears considerable 
esemblance to tl:at in Ham'sonburg*Roc'K- 
Ingham, the difTercnccs may be more signif- 
icant. The City of Fredericksburg, slightly 
smaller ihan Harrisonburg, failed to grow 
significantly during the 1970s. Spotsylvania 
County, which is smaller than Rockingham 
County, was the fastest growing Virginia 
county during the 1970s. Since the county 
more than doubled in population during that 
decade, it substantially increased its commit- 
ment to public services. 

Fredericksburg might be described as a 
struggling city with a modest tax base. Over 
the past few years, the effective rate of its 
real property izx usually has been at least 
50 percent higher than that of Spotsylvania. 
By 1981, the gap had closed a little because 
of increasing expenditure in Spotsylvania; 
the effective rates that year were $.9! in the 
City of Fredericksburg and $.63 in Spotsyl- 
vania County. Leaders- in the city were con- 
cerned about a stagnant tax base, while their 
counterparts in the county were worried 
about providing services to a rapidly growing 
population with suburban needs. 

In Spotsylvania County, as in Rock- 
ingham, a major component of the tax base 
was locatcci near the cit/s boundaries. This 
area, growing because of its proximity to 
Inter^jtate 95, included the Spotsylvania Mall, 
rhe mall, which contributes greatly to the 
county's retail base, includes five major stores 
that have moved there from the city since 
1979. The financial significance of the mall 
made it a central factor in the bargaining 
between city and county. 

In 198! Fredericksburg indicated an inten- 
tion to begin annexation proceedings. Spot- 
sylvania County then seized the initiative by 
filing for partial immunity. At the same time, 
the county also requested the Commission 
on Local Government to assist in the nego- 
Uation of a settlement. With the help of a 
mediator, the parties reached agreement in 
about nine weeks. The agreement covered 
land area, compciisation, joint utility 
arrangements, and a twenty-five-year mora- 
torium on additional annexations. 

The Commission recommended ap: roval 
of the settlement. Its report is noteworthy in 
three respects. First, it is as long as the 
Harrisonburg report, even though one is a 
sharply contested adversary proceeding while 
the other involves a local agreement. Second, 
the Commission was careful to say that it 
was not reaching a judgment about the equity 
of the agreement Third, the Commission 
recommended against approval of the twenty, 
five-year moratorium. The Commission rea- 
soned that, il Spotsylvania continued to grow 
at the rate it had during the past decade, the 
county would be eligible for total immunity 
before the end of the moratorium, thereby 



giving the county "complete and perpetual 
immunity.** Thus, to impose a moratorium 
now would result in a **premature inflexibil- 
ity'* that is inconsistent with the interests of 
the state to promote and preserve viable local 
governments. County officials, however, 
adamantly maintained that there would have 
been no agreement without the moratorium. 
When that issue was presented to the annex- 
ation court, it declined to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Commission. The court said 

(1) an annexation court has limited and not 
general jurisdiction, and its jurisdiction does 
not extend to the immunity question; and 

(2) even if an annexation court did have the 
general jurisdiction to decide the immunity 
question, it would not do so on the basis 
of speculation about something that might 
or might not occur. 

The outcome of the Fredericksburg-Spot- 
sylvania case seems to offer the strongest 
affirmative argument thus far that the new 
annexation jtatute is changing annexation in 
Virginia. Some of the principals involved in 
those negotiations believe that the partial 
immunity suit, brought as a result of pro- 
visions in the new statute, was instrumental 
in persuading Fredericksburg to seek a set- 
tlement. Many £jso believe that the agreement 
might not have materialized without the assist- 
ance of thft mediator appointed by rhe Com- 
mission on Local Government, also created 
by the new statute. Given what has happened 
in other areas of the state, however, it is not 
clear that the outcome in the Fredsricksburg- 
Spctsylvania case would have been any dif- 
ferent under the old statute. 



WILUAMSBURG-JAMES CITY COUNTY 

In 1980, the City of Williamsburg had a 
population of 9,870, and James City County 
had a population of 22.763. James City is 
growing at an annual rate of about 4 percent, 
while the Williamsburg total remains almost 
constant. The community's character has 
been heavily influenced by two major insti- 
tutions. Colonial Williamsburg and the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, which are located 
primarily in Williamsburg but also have hold- 
ing in James City County. The two insti- 
tutions have contributed an unusually large 
number of professionals to the community. 
Growth in the county has been led by the 
expansion of the Williamsburg Pottery and 
the development of the Anheuser-Busch brew- 
ery and theme park. 

One major factor in this annexation con- 
troversy was quite different from the previous 
cases. In this instance, there was no single 
reveriue-producing development located near 
the city waiting to be annexed. Harrisonburg 
had .reached out for Valley Mall, and Spot- 
sylvania County had tried to protect Spot- 
sylvania Mall. In the Williamsburg area, 
however, there was no comparable focal point 
for the dispute. 



Several other factors made this annexation 
dispute somewhat more limited than the 
others. Since there was no major tax gem 
near Williamsburg's border, it had to recog- 
nize that any gain in its tax base through 
annexation might be matched by accompany- 
ing needs for services in the annexed area. 
Thus, for Williamsburg, a big annexation was 
not necessarily belter than a small one. Furth- 
ermore, Williamsburg was not desperate to 
reverse its financial fortunes. Because the city 
obtains so much revenue from tourism, only 
31.5 percent of its total local revenue in fiscal 
1982 was derived from property taxes.^ This 
fact decreased the pressure on Williamsburg 
to increase its property tax base. 

Given the forces mentioned above, the city 
did not insist on adding a wide area. Accord- 
ing to the final agrcement,the county gave 
up 1.9 percent of its population and 4.1 percent 
of its total assessed property values that are 
subject to local taxation. In addition, the 
settlement included a fifteen-year moratorium 
on future annexations; a substantial transfer 
from city ownership to county ownership of 
water lines that are located in the county; 
and transfer of some jointly owned property 
to the county. 

The settlement process was lengthy. Dis- 
cussion began in January 1980. When Wil- 
liamsburg and James City County announced 
in May 1981 that they had reached an agree- 
ment in concept, they were the first localities 
in the state to settle an annexation dispute. 
But translating that general accord into a 
specific agreement took a long time, a fact 
that perhaps reflected the general feeling that 
annex?.lion was not such a pressing issue in 
the community. 

Were the provisions of the new annexation 
statute important to the resolution of this 
case, and did they affect its outcome? In this 
author's opinion, probably not. Williamsburg 
iHctde a traditional case for its annexation 
request; James City County did not seek 
partial immunity; the parties did not use a 
mediator, and the report of the Commission 
on Local Government docs not contain any 
unusual analysis. Both the city and the county 
were motivated by a desire to avoid the 
expense of litigation and the divisiveness of 
adversary proceedings. The latter was espe- 
cially important in this community because 
of the existence of a joint school system. 



CHARLOTTESVILLE- ALBEMARLE 
COUNTY 

This case started out as a typical annexation 
controversy an<f ended up in a way that no 
observer would have considered likely. The 
ultimate resolution was one that made the 

3 Virpni*. Commttiion on LoctJ Govtmmeni. <m the 

Cay cf WUItamsburt'County of Jamti Cay AnnexMtnm Afitt. 
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annexation statute inapplicable to the actions 
of the parties. In spite of that, or perhaps 
because of it, the case can teach us a good 
deal about the realities of annexation. 

The City of Charlottesville, with a 1980 
population of 3^,916, is larger than ihc cities 
in the previous cases. It grew only 2.7 percent 
between 1970 and 1980. Albemarle County, 
in contrast, increased its population by 47.6 
percent during that decade, brirging ine total 
population in 1980 to 55,783. The county is 
unusual in that five of six election dislricU 
border on Charlottesville; this means that 
nearly everyone on :he county's board of 
supervisors had an intense interest in the 
outcome. The community has an active pro- 
fessional and business segment (partly 
because of the location iher* of ihe University 
of Virginia), and the professional" leadership 
supported accommodation without litigation. 

After Charlottesville indicated its intention 
to annex part of Albemarle County, the 
parties began negotiations. They made Hiile 
progress, however, until a revenue-sharing 
agreement was suggested. The county and the 
city quickly agreed upon the proposal in 
concept, and scon thcrf^fter they reached 
accord on a detailed plan. That plan calls 
for the annual creation of a revenue fund, 
with each jurisdiction contributing an amount 
equal to .37 percent of the value of iu taxable 
real property. Distribution- from this fund is 
based on a formula that gives equal weight 
to population and to tax effort; one party's 
share increases as iu population and tax effort 
rise, relative to the other party. The formula 
is one that promises to be useful for some 
time because it is so sensitive to changes in 
need. The agreement will terminate only if 
the two govemmenu mutually agree to end 
or change it, if they consolidate, or if Char- 
lottesville ceases to be an independent city. 

The revenue-sharing agreement is an inge- 
nious one that has clear advantages for both 
parties. For &z City of Charlottesville, the 
advantage was an immediate and guaranteed 
infusion of funds. Albemarle County paid 
Charlottesville about $1.3 million for fiscal 
year 1983, the first year of operation. If the 
city had proceeded with an annexation suit, 
it would have faced long delays as well as 
uncertainty about the final result. For Albem- 
arle County, the plan was attractive because 
it provided long-term relief; the city may not 
bring an annexation suit for the duration of 
the agreement. The county's future liability 
is limited by a provision that the annual 
transfer payment cannot exceed .1 percent of 
the real estate tax base in the county. Thus, 
the county has obtained permanent immunity 
from annexation at an annual cost that will 
not exceed $.10 per $100 of real' property in 
the county. 

Because of the far-reaching consequences 
of the agreement, both in legal and policy 
terms, county leaders concluded that a ref- 
erendum on the proposal was necessary. 



Supporters of the referendum told county 
voters that approval would mean an imme- 
diate increase of $.10 in the real property tax 
rate, but that annexation would probably 
prove to be much more expensive. In a 
referendum that surprised some cynical 
observers, rnon* than 60 percent of the voters 
approved the plan. The agreement went into 
effect in 1982. 

In a narrow sense, the changes in the 1980 
annexation statute were not important in 
the Charlottesville-Albemarle County case 
because the parties found a solution that made 
the statute inapplicable. Since no annexation 
occurred, no Commission review and no 
judicial approval were required. In a broader 
sense, changes in the 1980 statute possibly may 
have affected the way negotiations were con- 
ducted, although, in this author's opinion, it's 
difficult to support that possibility. 



STAUNTON-AUGUSTA COUNTY 

Of the five controversies discussed here, all 
are completed, or virtually so, except for the 
case of the City of Staunton and Augusta 
County. This case has taken on new interest 
because it has become intertwined with the 
question of city^rounty consolidation and 
could have major implications for other com- 
munities. 

Staunton is a small city, having declined 
from 24,505 in 1970 to 21,857 in 1980. The 
real property tax base in 1981 was $18,522 per 
capita, a figure that placed Staunton in the 
lowest 26 percent of all localities in Virginia. 
Most of Augusta County is rural although 
the population grew from 44,220 in 1970 to 
53,732 in 1980. The land area of Augusta is 
the second largest of all coun^cs in Vir<sinia. 

The annexation situation is a complicated 
one because Augusta County is subject to 
annexation by two cities, Staunton and Way- 
nesboro. Finding equitable and acceptable 
solutions to annexation issues is difficult 
enough with two parties, and it is far mor^ 
challenging with three. Augusta was worried 
J. bout what the two cities would do, and the 
county was impressed with SpoUylvania 
County's success in using to its advantage a 
claim for partial immunity. Consequently, 
Augusta brought suii for partial immunity 
against both cities. Each city then brought 
an annexation suit. The Commission on 
Local Government recommended denial of 
the partial immunity claim and later approved 
a substantial portion of Waynesboro's annex- 
ation suit. 

EvenU subsequently have taken a different 
turn in Staunton. Negotiations between Staun- 
ton and Augusta County, which appeared 
headed for a deadlock, were revived by an 
imaginative proposal to tie annexation to the 
possibility of consolidation. A consultant was 
hired to recommend a plan for a consolidated, 
two-tier government. If the consolidation is 
adopted, a general-government tier will cover 
the entire city-county area, while a special- 
services tier will be established for an area 



that is almost double the area of the present 
City of Staunton. 

Each jurisdiction will have a referendum 
on the consolidation proposal, and the resulU 
will determine the fate of annexation as well. 
If consolidation is approved, the annexation 
issue is moot. If the consolidation proposal 
is defeated, however, the parties have agreed 
on the annexation that automatically will take 
effect. If only the City of Staunton fails to 
ratify the consolidation, the area lo be 
annexed will be a small one. If only Augusta 
County fails to ratify, the annexation area 
will be a large one. If both jurisdictions decline 
to approve the consolidation, the annexation 
area will be larger than in the firs\ instance 
but smaller than in the second. The alternative 
annexation arrangements provide an incen- 
tive for voters to support consolidation, 
because a negative vote may lead to a less 
favorable annexation settlement for the 
voter's jurisdiction, whether that is the city 
or the county. 

As this article is written, it is unclear 
whether the Staunton-Augusta initiative will 
be successful. It is an ingenious attempt, 
however, and one that is all the more remark- 
able because of the highly negative atmos- 
phere that typically surrounds an annexation 
dispute. Past study groups in Virginia some- 
times have mentioned the desirability of local 
consolidation, but state laws have not pro- 
vided adequate incentives to accomplish that 
goal. If the Staunton-Augusta County con- 
solidation proposal works, it will be a note- 
worthy example not only for Virginia but also 
for the nation. 



THE NEW ANNEXATION STATUTE: WHAT 
HAS IT CHANGED? 

Passage of the new annexation statute, 
which became effective in 1980, followed many 
years of intense discussion. Fron, the first 
moratorium on annexation in 1971 until 
approval of the legislation in 1979, annexation 
was one of the dominant topics in Virginia 
politics. This intense discussion results in 
a statute that gave nine urban counties per- 
manent immunity from annexation. Most of 
the other statutory changes, affecting the 
remainder of the state, fall into one of three 
categories: the standards for showing the need 
for annexation, the doctrine of partial immun- 
ity, and the creation of the Commission on 
Local Government. 

The earlier statute required that the court 
be persuaded of **the necessity for and expe- 
diency of annexation." This gives enormous 
latitude to judges in the making of policy 
determinations. The scope of judicial discre- 
tion sparked an early battle over whether it 
was an unconstitutional delegation of author- 
ity to the judiciary, but the Virginia Supreme 
Court upheld the law. The new statute leaves 
the wording intact. A number of changes were 
nriade in the standards for determining "neces- 
sity ... and expediency," but those changes 
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thus far have not proved to be important. 
Both the Commission and the courts, appar- 
ently assuming that the 1980 statute largely 
codifies existing case law on the standards 
of annexation, have rendered decisions that 
are quite consistent with annexation decisions 
under the old law. 

The partial immunity section was added 
to the statute to give a county the opportunity 
to protect an area ol value to the county if 
the county could prove that it was providing 
adequate urban services to that area. Some 
observers think that partial immunity will 
have a significant impact upon annexation, 
but the evidence thus far is inconclusive. Some 
officials in Spotsylvania County, as men- 
tioned earlier, believe that their partial immun- 
ity claim was instrumental in persuading 
Fredericksburg to negotiate. On the other 
hand, in the only contested partial immunity 
claim that has gone as far as the Commission, 
Augusta County lost its claim to Waynesboro. 
The statute gives wide latitude to the Com- 
mission and courts to consider the equities 
in each annexation case; it is doubtful that 
the addition of a partial immunity suit to the 
basic annexation suit will affect those deter- 
minations. 

The new statute's creation of the Commis- 
sion on Local Government may have more 
significance than the previous two provisions. 
The Commission has two major functions: 
to encourage settlement of annexation dis- 
putes and to make recommendations to the 
courts prior to litigation. To date, the Com- 
mission has been more successful with the 
first than the second. 

In encouraging settlements, the Commis- 
sion provides information, maintains an office 
for contact abciit all kinds of annexation 
problems, and appoints mediators for nego- 
tiating parties. While each of these activities 
may prove helpful to some localities, medi- 
ation is the activity with the largest impact. 
A mediator has a stake in settlement per se, 
rather than in how particular issues are 
njsolvcd. Therefore, a mediator can help by 
encouraging frequent met. ngs, discouraging 
negative behavior, and providing a line of 
communication between the parties. Both 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
credit tl.e mediator '/nih an important role 
in its settlement. Even in the Harrisonburg- 
Rockingham County Case, the mediator pro- 
vided by the Commission apparently helped 
to make some progress toward an agreement, 
although it proved inadequate for a settle- 
ment. Officials from other communities also 
have praised the work of mediators provided 
by the Commission. 

Prior tc the 1971 moratorium, thc-e were 
practically no settlements of annexation dis- 
putes; since the new statute toolc effect in 1980, 
there have been few contested annexations. 
What has caused this great change? The offer 
of mediation could possibly be a maj^r factor. 
Also, local officials may have decided (partly 
as a result of the debate surrounding passage 



of the 1980 statute) that annexation by liti- 
gation is just too costly and divisive. Ifs 
interesting to note that of the four virtually 
completed cases discussed here, two did not 
have a mediator, and yet they both ended 
in settlement. 

In making its recommendations to annex- 
ation courts, the Commission has followed 
a traditional approach to the need for annex- 
ation. Its reports have not contained much 
analysis that is significantly different from the 
earlier efforts of annexation courts. This 
makes it difficult to know. whether the Com- 
mission is leading the courts, or whether the 
Commission is anticipating what the courts 
would probably do anyway. 

In a couple of instances where the Com- 
mission has made somewhat novel recom^ 
mendations, the results have not proved to 
be helpful. In the Fredericksburg case, the 
Commission invited the courts to disallow a 
twenty-five-year moratorium that was central 
to the agreement. The court declined the 
invitation. In several cases, the Commission 
has recommended that the city be required 
to adopt land use taxation. Since that policy 
is optional for localities, and since its sound- 
ness is disputed by both experts and eleaed 
officials, it is surprising that the Commission 
has recommended that annexing cities be 
required to adopt it. 

There is a good reason for Che Commis- 
sion's lack of success in charting a new 
annexation path. Virginia's statute has always 
given great latitude to the courts in making 
annexation policy, and there is a long list 
of relevant judicial precedents that the Com- 
mission cannot ignore. At the very least, it 
probably will be years before the Commission 
can have a major impact upon court decisions. 

A distressing lack of candor seems to exist 
in official discussions about annexation 
around the state. In committee hearings, 
commission reports, and court opinions on 
the i^ubject, one may hear about needed space 
for development, desirable population mixes, 
the need to extend sendees, and the imperative 
for growth. But among local officials, all of 
these are dwarfed by one consideration— tax 
base. Discussions about potential tax base 
are nice, and they can justify arguments about 
a city's n.eded space for development. But 
existing tax base is the real issue. This point 
was made in the Charlottesville case: When 
Albemarle County made a revenue-sharing 
proposal, the city abandoned the subsidiary 
arguments and focused on that proposal, 
which would give it immediate revenue. 

It may be that the strongest argument for 
annexation in most areas lies in tax equity, 
not urban services or the growth imperative. 
Yet the statute and the decisions made pur- 
suant to that statute are almost silent on this 
subject. While one can find some discussion 
about a city's obtaining a fair share of a 
region*^ future growth, there is no analysis 
of the relative wealth of city and county at 



the time of annexation. Surely "fair share** 
has different meaning for a poor city sur- 
rounded by a prosperous county than ii does 
for a wealthy city adjacent to a struggling 
county. 

The issue of tax equity was certainly present 
in the cases discussed in this article. Four 
of the five cities discussed here had a higher 
real property tax rate in 1981 than their county 
counterparts; the rates of the four ranged 
from 44 percent to 130 percent higher than 
the corresponding county rates. On the other 
hand, all five of the counties in these case^ 
had a greater real property tax base per capita 
than the adjacent cities, with the proportion 
ranging from 13 percent to 45 percent larger 
than for the cities.^ Since these figures tell 
only part of the story, however, a more 
sophisticated analysis would be needed for 
eacH community. A substantial argument can 
be made for annexation by some cities, b'ii 
much of that argument remains unarticulated. 

The real issues surrounding annexation are 
further obscured by reliance upon decision- 
making by judges, which tends (o make the 
cuestion of annexation appear to be one of 
fact or law, rather than one of policy. The 
annexation process in Virginia, if it is to be 
continued, might be improved by paying 
greater attention to the critical question of 
equity. 

CONCLUSION 

Virginia's new annexation statute, which 
became effective in 1980, provided complete 
immunity from annexation to nine urban 
counties. Throughout the remainder of the 
state, the criteria for deciding annexation 
cases has remained essentially unchanged. 
The most important innovation in the statute 
was the creation of the Commission on Loc?l 
Government. The Commission's ability to 
provide mediation services may have a major 
impact upon the annexation process, 
although thus far it does not appear to have 
wielded great influence through its formal 
written reports. 

One obvious result of the new statute is 
that it has reawakened local governments' 
interest in annexation. So far more than thirty 
cities and towns have engaged in negotiations, 
indicated an intention to start proceedings, 
or expressed interest in information that is 
essential for annexation. Some cases have 
been completed during the three years since 
the statute went into effect, and more are in 
progress. Most of these cases probably will 
be resolved within another three years. When 
this round of annexation controversies comes 
to a close, Virginia must again face the 
essential question: V/hat arc the benefit and 
harm of annexation, and how do we want 
to protect both local and state interests in 
the future? 

4. VirftniA. Deptnment of TaxaIior. TV IPH yirginia Atuss- 
ment/Satet Ratio Study. 1983. tables 5 And 7 A brotder «nAJysis 
of loai ftiCAl cap»city u Aticfflpted by the staff of the Jomt 
LcfwUtivt Audit utd Review Commission m Study of Sieu 
M*ndates ond loccl Finana^ Rtsourcts (preliminary bfiefinf. 
June 19»). 
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CONFERENCE ON ALTERNATIVES TO LITIGATION IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

July 26-27, 5984, Charlottesville 
The Institute of Government will present a conference on ALTERNATIVES TO LITIGATION IN THE PUBLIC SFrrnn 
Atto™:^"rf °" '"'J °f Adnulrato. and tL L^"^^^^^^ 

ikhScts " " " ^""^ '° 8°^'"""'"' °"".cials Icam about effective methods for deing 

,nn'i''fr*n!l'l-'''" IT""!,' '."f^f '"^'y t^e past decade. resulting in overcrowded courts and increasing costs. Perhaps 

^^hnn^ ''.S' '"'f''^ ' '^'^^^^ '""^ '° ^ '•'^ 'iti8«ion process. anS they 

must hope for a talented attorney and sympathetic jury to address their grievance 6 h . u mcy 

rhrsatlrboTsidcs ' """^ third-party mediators in order to maintain control of the conflict and find resolutions 

,n^' ' • 'kk^'!: issues will be covered, including intergovernmental disputes, boundary-line and land-use disputes 

toleaJL' ""T- in small groups. wiU be featured, giving participants an opport'un ty 

The opening address at the conference will be by A.E. Dick Howard, professor of law at the University of Virginia. Others 

WUham R. D.-ake and Michael Uwis from the National Institute for Dispute ResoluUon; and representatives from the Institute 

Gl^ZZr^^V-'°''T'^ ""'""'^ °' ""^^"'^ Services, the Virginia iomSon on IS 

Government, the Virginia Municipal Uague. and the state Attorney General's Office 

The conference will be at the new Hilton Hotel Conference Center in Charlottesville. To get a complete program registration 

viSr22^3";XTS)"9^^^^^^^ '"^^'^"'^ o%irE chXes 
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POWERS & STRUCTURES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN VIRGINIA 



In 1634, the Grande Assembly of the Colony of Virginia created 8 counties 
(originally called shires, as in England). Travel and trade were by water and 
population was dispersed along the rivers and clustered on the plantations. 
County governments grew in number until the boundaries were set and the 
state's area was included in 100 counties. (The number has dropped to 95 
today, due to the incorporation of some counties as cities.) 

Though the Assembly encouraged the location of towns, centers of trade, it was 
1722 before the first town charter was granted to Williamsburg. Early'towns 
were the forerunners of our present-day cities. 

VIRGINIA IS UNIQUE - THE ONLY STATE IN THE NATION WITH A STATEWIDE 
SYSTEM OF INDEPENDENT CITIES WHICH ARE COMPLETELY SEPARATE FROM 
COUNTIES. Connecticut and Rhode Island do not have counties. There are 
independent cities in other states (i.e., St. Louis, Baltimore, and 
Denver), though they are exceptions. VIRGINIA'S 41 CITIES ARE CARVED 
OUT OF THEIR SURROUNDING COUNTIES, AND ARE SEPARATELY CHARTERED BY THE 
STATE. This separation upsets some national state-local data, and 
creates competition and legal problems between neighboring governments 
with a system of complicated annexation laws. However, there are 
advantages to not having a level of government between the state and the 
cities. It saves tax dollars and simplifies the ballot for voters.. 

Virginia is a "Dillon' s Rule" state . Local government powers are defined very 
carefully in the Virginia Code, Title 15.1, since local governments have only 
such powers as are spjcifically granted to them, plus those necessary to 
implement or carry out an approved function. Oodge John F. Dillon of the Iowa 
Supreme Court promulgated this concept of limited local power in Clark v. City 
of Des Moines, 19 Iowa 199, 212, 87 Am. Dec. 423 (1865). Dillon's Rule also 
states that "Any fair, reasonable, substantial doubt concerning the existence 
of power is resolved by the courts against the corporation, and the power is 
denied." The "corporation" is the local government. Cities and counties 
actually may not have the power to do some things that local people think thev 
should do. 



A considerable number of bills in each session of the Virginia General 
Assembly seek authority for local governments to undertake actions that in the 
home rule" states would not require legislative approval. (Home Rule states 
are those which permit local governments to change their own charters a.id/or 
powers without legislative action.) An article by Paul G. Edwards (in Morris 
and Sabato. Virginia Government & Politics) points out that local problems may 
not be understood by legislators from other parts of the state. Negative 
votes in the General Assembly on such local problems as trash disposal 
reports, dog licerise fees, or control of vagrants have inconvenienced local 
governments for decades, and led to innumerable proposals in the legislature 
to allow localities to govern themselves, subject to review by state 
government. There is a hint in some literature that, in spite of their 
protests, local officials in some Dillon's Rule states are comfortable using 
their limited authority as an excuse for not dealing with some of their 
problems. Whether this is true in Virginia or not is tested whenever the 
"home rule" bills are debated in the legislature. 



Virginia law does not n ennit elected school hnarH<: over 90X of schnnl hnsrH 

?hTlocaj"ao'!:e%!!?L^' '''''''' ^" Virg-lnia 'Ilf^re'e e ° 

nn!o™ JT'^"^"^u''°?y' '"^"y counties with the "tradltlonar form of 

government) by a schoo board selection commission, appointed by the ci?c^U 
court. The rationale is that unless a school district is formed with senaratp 
taxing authority (which is not possible under Virginia aw ?The decisions 
Ty!ilfl?\l'^°^^ T"" ""^"^^d ^tate and lo«l governm ? 

[h! 1 • '^'■'"^^ °f supervisors acting for the state 

uLIa ^2'?^ government chartered by the state, should appoint the school 

?aw °^ construction is stilf re^ red by 

law in most cities and counties. mu«icu uy 

Local Constitutional Officers Host counties and cities of Virginia elect five 
officials called constitutional officers, so named because their positions are 
specified in the Virginia Constitution. They are paid in part by ?2nds 

^'D^'""^ Assembly, on the recoindatioSs of the state 
'^^JprfJ?." Board, and elected by the voters of each jurisdiction! 
-Sheriffs - elected by local voters, 4-year terms. 
-Commissioners of the Revenue - elected by local voters. 4-year terms 
-Treasurers - elected by local voters. 4-year terms 
-Circuit Court Clerks - elected by local voters. 8-year terms 
-Commonwealth's Attorneys - elected by local voters. 4-year terms 
A few chartered cities, and counties with alternate or modified fo^^s of 
government, have eliminated some of the offices, such as treasure? and/or 

?wU 'I °;non? trH^n'^H* ''^^''l^^ °^ "oth ^ith a department 0 ance 
rnllrA^ 'PP°^"*f^ head, supervised by the administrator and board or 
counc 1). Some jurisdictions have redefined the responsibilities of the 
constitutional officers (with approval of the legislSturerio separate their 
rTMl hTH''^°" 't^^' professional departments'. Incumben?s and supporters 
res St the down-grading or elimination of these offices that formed the 
nucleus of courthouse political power in previous decades. The News Letter 
(see section C) on -Virginia's Local Executive Constitutional Officers in 
e SpJ'nJfL'rf'J^'Jf references to Jacksonian accountability of 

nJhpr ct^t i'^' the citizenry, and notes that Virginia is not unique ~ 
nlnZ f ^^^^ officials that seem out of sync with modern 

LrnnntiM? "^1" ^"^^^^^ ^"99"*^ ^hat voters may appreciate that 

accountability even more, given -the prevalence of the bureaucratic model 
with Its emphasis on replacing elected administrators with professionals 
chosen by and responsible to elected policy makers.- The News Letter of Hay 
lllrL Z;*'^ Contemporary Profile.- quotes a survey that shows a high 
percentage of constitutional officers had experience to qualify for their 
jobs and most are reelected. «One may take more than a little comfort from 
Jirtue'Jf e?ec"o"n!J'"*^°"'^ ^''^ responsible to the public Z 

General P owers of Virginia Local Government Counties enjoy a historic 
privileged status. They were the original l ocal government uniJs. aJd thev 
have funding advantages that carry over from earl? days. Cou^Jy sheriffs and 
55?fp;f^f C'" ""^,^»^i:^"on by the state, and calculated on^n enJiSly 
P^rSrf the funds available to municipal police departiSentl 

bJ??f "'"r^° Ti '^rl^""9t°n aunties, almost all Lnty roads have been 
Duilt and maintained by the state since 1930. Fairfax and Chesterf eld share 
c?H ^^l^ "annexation bills" addressed this inequiLble trLtnlr^ 

cities, offering them some balar-ing funds, specially needed in recm decades of 
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flight to the suburbs and diminish-id urban tax base. Funds ^or this 
assistance must be included in e^ch biennial budget. 

In other states, counties are arms of state government, a separate and 
intermediate layer coordinating the local governments in their geographic 
area, and providing some services. They do not take the place of municipal 
governments, (Example: county governments in New Jersey and other states 
operate health and welfare and other services for the cities, towns, and 
unincorporated areas within their borders. 

From the first, Virginia counties were assumed to be the unit of local 
government serving a rural area. Cities were chartered as separate 
jurisdictions to accommodate urban populations. Today, the distinctions are 
less clear- Virginia has several urban counties with "city" population 
densities, principally in Northern Virginia, The cities of Chesapeake, 
Suffolk, and Virginia Beach include considerable undeveloped land, and 
encompass former cities, towns and counties, 

POWERS OF COUNTY GOVERNMENT - The broadest grant of authority is that 
contained in the "general police power," in which "any county ^may adopt such 
measures as it may deem expedient to secure and promote the health, safety and 
general welfare of the inhabitants of such county, not inconsistent with the 
general laws of this State," 

POWERS OF CITY GOVERNMENT - The Uniform Charter Powers Act specifies 
additional powers that may be extended to cities and towns in their charters 
~ "all powers,,. and all other laws,,, which are necessary or desirable to 
secure and promote the general welfare of the inhabitants of the municipality 
and the safety, health, peace, good order, comfort, conveniei/.,c, morals, 
trade, commerce, and industry of the municipality," 

AUTHORITY: THE CODE OF VIRGINIA, (Title 15,1) Powers that may be delegated 
to counties, towns, and cities are listed in the Virginia Code, Title 15.1. 
Applying these powers to specific situations introduces the dynamic tension of 
Dillon's Rule, opens the actions of local governments to scrutiny by the 
courts, and "clutters" the General Assembly with local bills. When does a 
locality overstep its jurisdiction? What powers must be specially requested? 
What powers may be granted? Local governments are never mentioned in the 
U. S. Con5titution ~ they are creations of the state, and the state retains 
the ultimate authority to grant powers and to take them away. Regardless of 
what a charter or act of the legislature may say, local government powers can 
be changed or rescinded merely by adding to any law a phrase such as 
"notwithstanding any other provision of the law \.o the contrary." Since 
Virginia is not a "home rule" state, charter changes must be submitted to the 
General Assembly, and cannot take effect without their approval. 

Elected officials take an oath of office as prescribed in the Constitution, 
Article II, Sec. 7, and they may be required to post bond. Councils and 
boards mu^t conduct public hearings on the budget, after a iurmiary and hearing 
«otr:e is published in the newspaper with general circulation in the area. 

oard and council meetings are open to the public. A journal of 
. 'edings is maintained as a public record, and individi'^1 votes on all 
^snces and resolutions are included. Closed executive .essions may be 
on personnel matters, sale or acquisition of real property, investments, 
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legal matters, matters which will be the topic of an advertised ouhlic 
hearing, and other specified items in which confidentiamy" perm]ued. 

Forms of County Government Under the "traditional" form of county government 
as It IS now called, member, of the Board of Supervisors are elected to 

n^'ccrrd'anc7'nth'°;hf ^^'^'^'^^ °^ approximately equal population. 

J!rn?n?r?c o! ' '^^J^^ "opie person. one vote" principle. Almost all (87) of 

112 ^- A -Tr"! '^'^^ '^'"^ ''"i^ °f government, though they 
have hired administrators to act on behalf of the Board of Supervisors. Under 
the traditiona form, the administrator assumes the post o- clerk of ?he bSard 

sH er^islr^"'! 'a nn'-Sr'TJ' ''''' ''' ''' ^olTof 
supervisors. All appointments (employees, boards, and agencies) are made by 

the board of supervisors, except those made by the circuit court or the 

constitutional officers. The county executive is not empowered to hire fire 

or supervise departments or other staff, or to coordinate the activities of 

the county government, unless the board of supervisors specifically deleaatP.; 

these unctions to him/her. The board functions in both ?Se eg lat?ve and 

?^e'n rorJh^s;:?; ^"^^^ wel^a? some n 

the name of the state. Supervisors are responsible for preparing the countv 
budget; levying county taxes; appropriating funds; approvin^b 11^ (claims) 
and ordering payment (referred to as issuing warrants); constrict ng and 
maintaining county buildings and facilities; enforcing the county's 

nrE^S'^r P^"? ■""^"^''^ ordinances; making and enforcing 

ordinances for police sanitation, health, and other regulations perm tted by 
state laws; and providing for the care and treatment of indigent and 
handicapped citizens. 

The governments of the remaining counties (Albemarle. Prince William Henrico 

J H<;nJw"''°"'c^"^.'i ^"^ "^""^ll) are'variations of ?he ' 

traditional form. Specific powers are delegated to the appointed 

l^n;ji?L'^^°'"'TJ''"' executive responsibilities of the Board of 

Supervisors. If you live in one of these counties, check with your 
administrator and/or with the Virginia Code to see the specific differences. 

Urban Counties , with a population exceeding 90.000. vihich are not adiacent to 
a city having a population of 200.000 or more. 'may adopt either the urbaS 
county manager or executive form of government provided by the General 
Assembly in I960 for Fairfax County. This form of government gives ?e board 
lU.H^. i ,^"P^'"!^^°'"s the authority to assign duties among departments and to 
estabsh departments as needed. This has been particularly important iSthe 

7^°^ r'^r °l ""^'^-^ '° facilitate planning and admin st tfSn 

of sewer and water services in a congested area. No new towns may be 
incorporated within an urban county. ^ 

City and town governments receive thsir rh arters from the General ^^^P.mh■^ ^,. 

In 1722. Williamsburg received its charter as a separate corooration and 

J^'' followed suit (there are 41 independeSrci^es ?oday "'c U es 
IhpMJ "r'^.u" *° accommodate a concentration of people, so 

their charters give them greater latitude in deciding about services and the 

2nd''ri^?.'."??r' ''^'"•k "'^'^ '''' ^"^'^ lO'OOO Population are considered 

fnrf ch!^?ff !^ and Share their commonwealth attorney, circuit court clerk, 
and sheriff with their neighboring county. 
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CITY GOVERNMENTS IN VIRGINIA ARE ALL COUNCIL-MANAGER GOVERNMENTS. This form 
of government originated in Staunton, Virginia. The council is the 
legislative and policy-making body, composed of councillors elected at-large 
or from wards for terms specified in their charters (usually four years, with 
half elected each second year). Councillor elections are on the first Tuesday 
in May, unless the city charter provides otherwise. The manager is in charge 
of implementing policy as chief administrator, and appoints most department 
heads. Each city's charter shows the structure and the dove-tailing of duties 
with the constitutional officers. 

— In other states, council -manager governments may have "weak" or "strong" 
mayors. A "strong" mayor is one who has administrative powers shared with the 
executive, and may even be paid as a fulltime employee of city government 
Virginia's mayors would all be classified as "weak," meaning that they have no 
separate administrative or political powers. Their relative effectiveness is 
a function of their particular abilities and personalities. Depending on the 
stipulations in the charter, the mayor may be elected to a 4-year term, or 
chosen from the membership of council for a two-year term. In either case 
mayors serve as chairpersons of the council. ' 

— If you live in a city or town, what are the powers of the elected mayor and 
councillors of your community? 

Town governments are chartered, but thev remain a part of their parent 
counts^. They may have their own town council and regulate some of their own 
activities, but the town population is also represented in county government 
A town is formed when residents of a particular area want (and are willing to 
tax themselves to pay for) services that their county is not prepared to 
offer. Town residents pay county taxes in addition to their town levy. 
Larger towns generally select the council -manager form of government, and 
smaller towns may choose the mayor-council form, which gives the mayor more 
responsibility for administration. Towns of 5,000 or more population may 
apply for city status. See the Institute of Government News Letter 
"Town-County Relations in Virginia," for more insights on town government. 

Regional planning dis tricts are a layer of coordination created after the Hahn 
Commission's recommendation in 1966. The entire state is divided into 22 
districts, each with an advisory commission composed of elected members of 
local governments in the district and interested citizens. The 22 regional 
planning district commissions are served by planning staffs that assist local 
governments in sharing capital and service programs, and to prevent overlap 
and duplication, particularly in federal and state-funded activities. 
Planning districts have no taxing power, and depend on basic funding from the 
state and assessments from local governments in their districts. Natural 
resources (i.e., water), traffic, health care, and other services do not stop 
logically at city and county lines. Coordination can provide economies of 
scale. Planning districts have taken on new significance in recent years of 
financial cutbacks, by helping local governments pool their efforts, 
personnel, and facilities on programs that might not be cost-effective for one 
jurisdiction. (See B 20 - 21, and map #7) 

Service districts or a uthorities have been created (with General Assembly 
approval) within or among local governments for the management of resources 
such as water (and sewers), and for the construction of bridges, water 
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frr?m?! P^^??' ^^^""V^ 'y'*^""'- low-income housing, and many other 
facilities, some may have separate contractual powers, depending on how thev 
are set up. In many/most instances, these legal entites were created to 

^nlMTnTl'^?-?-'' 1:"^'^'^'°"^ ^'-"P^^^^ °" governmenrby the s?ate, 

enabling localities to borrow to respond to capital needs. 

The 1966 legislation also visualized service districts that might grow from 
the planning districts if all the local governments in a district consolidated 
services, creating a new and larger element of government. To date? nSne have 
been formed in this way, but many planning district offices have coord°Sated 
grants or money from member localities for selected area services 

SMAs are Standard Metropolitan Areas, designated by the federal government to 
identify major f:ities and the areas that are interrelated with them. Virginia 
has ten SMAs; Charlottesville, Danville, Johnson City-Kingsport-Bristol 
(Tennessee and Virginia) Lynchburg, Newport News-Hampton, Norfolk-Virginia 
Beach-Portsmouth, Petersburg-Colonial Heights-Hopewell , Richmond, Roanoke, 
Washington, D. C. -Maryland-Virginia (see B 22 for the names of all the 
local jurisdictions included in each). This designation recognizes the 
regional aspect of the population and growth patterns of these urban areas, 
which contain 75% of the population of the Commonwealth. Note: These areas 
were originally called Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSAs). 

The Virginia Municipal League and the Virginia Association of Counties are the 
sources of information for local officials. Both organizations work with the 
Institute of Government at the University of Virginia on the publication of 
handbooks for officials, and on conferences for newly-elected office holders. 
These publications may be purchased from the Institute of Government. 

Virginia's unique system of independent cities has also, produced a unique 
system of annexation. The usual pattern in other states is that cities 
extend their influence into the unincorporated areas that surround them, 
and when the voters of a nearby area want the urban services, they petition 
and/or hold a referendum to become part of the city. Since Virginia's 
cities are not part of their surrounding counties, the counties resf-t the 
annexation of land into the city, because it then is lost to the county tax 
base. Competition is exacerbated between city and county by the annexation 
process, which is a legal struggle — the city offers money for the land it 
needs, the county may reject the offer or modify it, and a 3-judge court makes 
the decision. The residents of the affected area have little say in the matter, 
bince the case may be decided on the basis of which jurisdiction will offer the 
services appropriate for the area, there has traditionally been duplication of 
water mains and sewer lines in the city's fringe areas where both city and 
county attempt to serve the residents. Disputes may be bitter and legal fees 
consume millions of dollars. a 

In an effort to stop the waste, legislation has made it possible in recent 
years for counties and cities to negotiate settlements, even to share 
revenue without annexing land. This last option makes it possible for the 
city to share in the growth of the area of which it is the hub, even though 
the growth of tax base taxes place outside its boundaries. (See News Letters) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION & CHARTS 



Charts can be drawn to show many different kinds of relationships in a 
business or social group. /^"^ 



Government organization charts show levels of responsibility and w^* reports 
to whom. A local government is a hierarchy, meaning that each employee 
reports to a boss, who reports to a boss, etc. Responsibility comes down from 
the top, the voters and taxpayers — to officials the voters elect to make 
policy — to employees who carry out the policies, the elected supervisors or 
councillors serve as legislators, passing ordinances and making policy on 
matters that are within their power to decide. In every county, city, and 
town in Virginia, they also have the responsibility for hiring and supervising 
the administrator, manager, or executive), who is in charge of the day-to-day 
running of the local government. A well-drawn chart shows clearly which 
people or positions are elected and which are appointed, and who makes the 
choices. Two sample charts are shown on the- next page. Compare them with our 
local government chart. 

The working relationship between the manager and the elected body often 
determines the effectiveness and efficiency of the city or county government. 
If elected officials do not trust the manager to do his/her job, they may 
spend too much time and attention on the details of how to accomplish certain 
objectives, and undermine the authority of the manager. If they fail to make 
clear policy and to back their policies with proper funds and authority, they 
may crippie the manager's ability to accomplish his/her job. Colleges and 
graduate schools of public administration across the nation train managers to 
accomplish the tasks of local go'^ernment, and harness community resources 
(government and non-government, personnel and facilities) to implement the 
policies determined by the elected officials. Note: in the past decade, an 
increased number of short-term or part-time services have been contracted out 
to specialists, consultants, or private companies, so that local government 
can avoid the greater expense of hiring additional fulltime employees. 
Another recent trend is returning some activities and facilities to the 
private sector (local organizations and volunteers) to manage. 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION CHARTS 

One the next page, there are two sample charts, one county and one city. Can 
you see how they are different? Compare our local government chart with the 
appropriate one. Hake a list of the boards and commissions, and fill in the 
names of all elected officials and department heads in our local government. 



Charts can show who interacts with whom. 
A sociogram is a chart with lines between 
names of individuals who relate to other 
individuals in specific or general ways. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION CHARTS 

Here are two samples, one county and one city. Compare our local government 
chart with the appropriate one. Make a list of the boards and commissions, 
and fill m the names of all elected officials and department heads in our 
local government. 



Connty Vottn 
I 

Elfct 



County 
Sheriff 



Botrdof 
Supervijon 

Appcints 



Coamoowea]th't 
Attorocy 



aeilcof 
Qrcdt Court 



SoCtnd Water 
Ccmenratioo District 
IXrteton (2) 



County Couity 
Exe<jjjtive Attorney 

Executive's 
Suff 



Qer)c 
of Board 



Depanmcats: 

E>glaMfta( DcpafUncMt 
FiMAOt DtfifiiMat 
HodtncCooi^tor 
tMpccuom OcpwtoMU 
futsuti Rtontiefl OtpaJtmcnt 

hkaaiiit Otp»na»cat 
Sodd S«r«te«t OcptflMMt 



Boards* Conunluic: 



Yirpnia Votert 

Ellct 
General Amiobly 



Appoints 
Qreuit Court 



Appoints 



Board of 
Zooins Appeals 



Electoral 
Board 
I 

General 
Repstrar 



School Board 





Qty Votns 






I 

Qect 

—h- 




1 

Qiy 


Qty 


1 

CoRsmiisJoner 


Sheriff 


Coundl 


of Revenue 



Commonwealth's 
Attorney 



Qty 
Treanirtr 



Qerleof 
Circuit Court 



Appoints 



Oerkof 

Coundl 



aiy 
Manafn 

Appoints 



aty 

Assessor 



ttrtctof 
of Pounce 



Boards. Cornmlsslorts 



Board of 
EquiUzadoQ 



Virginia Voteis 
I 

Elect 

I 

General Assembly 

I 

Appoints 

I 

Qrcuit 
Court 

I 

Appoints 

— h- 

Board of 
Zooins Appeals 



IManater't 

Staff Line 
Departments: Departmenu: 

air ARoraty's Omc« Fb* 0«p«itm«a 

Comaenir Derrlopnwat Dtptfimtst hm ind RcotaUoa DcpiH mc«t 
Dau hoomint Dc^irrnt foUct DcfwtRMfti 

Eomoatc D«««iopacttt Hbhc Wotki Dtp«i1>ncnt 

renoMMl Otptrttant R«dm]«pfant and HosdRS 

Autbortty Sufi 
Sodil Uniea DcpaiKncnl 



Qectoral 
Board 

General 
RetistrT/ 



4 -ZO 
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OUR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

1. The form of our local government is . 

2. Under this form, the legislative function ""s the responsibility of 

3. Administrative policy is the responsibility of 



4. Day to day operations are the responsibility of 

5. The power of local government in Virginia comes from 

6. The powers of city and county government are spelled out in the 

7. Cities and towns are granted power through a 



8. All city governments in Virginia have the form known as 

9. This city government form was first introduced in 



10. How long is the term for city councillors and county supervisors? 

11 Charter changes must be approved by and [ 

12. In a "weak mayor" government, the mayor is selected by ^^^^^^^ 

13. In the "strong mayor" form, the mayor is selectea by 



14. Most counties in Virginia have the form of county government. 

15. Modified and alternate forms of county government give some powers to 

and some also change the responsibilities of 



16. List the constitutional officers, their responsibilities, and terms of 
office: 



17. Name the members of our board of Supervisors or council. Are all elected 
at once, or are terms staggered? 'idicate when their terms expire? 



18. Our board/council meets at P.M. on the of each 

month, at (place) . 

19. Our school board members are appointed by for 

4-year terms. List the current members, and indicate when their terms expire. 



20. Our school board meets at P.M. on the _of each 

month, at (place) . 

21. Is there a time set aside for the public to speak at these meetings? 

22. What are the qualifications for voter registration in Virginia? 

23. When is the registration deadline for each election? 

24. Where should eligible people go to register in this district? 

25. Describe how a voting machine is used: 

26. Who is running for what offices in the next election? 
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27. Tell one good thing and one bad thing about a ward system. 
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28. Tell one good thing and one bad thing about at-large voting. 



29. Tell one good thing and one bad thing about mixed ward systems. 

30. Tell one good thing and one bad thing about party elections at the local 
level . 

31. Tell one good thing and one bad thing about non-party elections at the 
local level, 

32. What is the principle source of local government revenue? 

33. Can property owners protest their tax assessments? How? 

34. The local tax rate is $ for each one hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation. 

36. How much would the taxes be on real estate assessed at $30,000? 
(Multiply the assessed valuation by the rate. The answer will be between 

$275. and $450., depending on your local tax rate.) 

37. What other sources of revenue does your local government have? Make a 
list and check each one that you or your family pay. 



38. Look again at the chart you made showing the services of government. 
Which ones are provided by your local government? 



39. List here the issues/problems that our local government is likely to be 
addressing during the coming year. 
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40. Identify any jobs in local government that might interest you — either 
elected or appointed. What do you need to do to qualify for such an 
opportunity? 

41. Our local government (is/is not) part of a service district. Services 
provided are 

42. Our regional planning district office is in . Our district 

includes 
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LOCAL MEETING OBSERVER'S REPORT 



Name 



Attend 2 meeti gs in succession. Stay for full meeting or at least 2 hours 
Report due at beginning of class the next day after the meeting. 



Was the meeting held at the time and place customary for this group' 
Time Day piace " 

Was the meeting announced in the newspaper? radio?_ TV? 

Was the agenda listed or were agenda items described in pre-meetTng DUblicitv' 
Identify jnedia and items: 

Were rrembers of the press at the meeting? Did they stay till the end? 
Did they show particular interest in any items? Which ones? 

Does the public appear to be welcome and expected at these meetings' Was 
there adequate seating? Could all see and hear? Did the chairperson 
explain to the audience what action w.',s called for on each item, and the 
background and any legal constraints or requirements? 

Was there time identified/announced for "Matters from the Public," when any 
citizen can be heard on any topic? Did anyone speak? 

How many members of the public attended the meeting? Did they appear 
to be there for a particular agenda item? Which one? 
Was a public hearing scheduled on this item? 

Did they seem to feel that they had been heard? (describe on back ) 

Were copies of the agenda available to all attending the meeting? 

What decision-making aids or procedures did you see or sense in action? 

Commission/committee recommendatior. staff analysis 

staff recommendation outside "expert" recommendation 

reference to long-range plans public input 

on-site inspection maps, charts, films, other A-V 

If you were a reporter, w*-at headline would you write for this meeting' 
What other points would you include? 

If you heard/saw radio/TV coverage of this meeting on late news, what was 
^"^1"^^^? What was left out? 

Additional credit for articles appearing in the next few days: paste them on a 
poster, suitable for the bulletin board, and add notes about anything omitted 
or Items you do not think were reported accurately. 

ON THE BACK OF THIS PAPER: 

1 - List the members of the board/council at this meeting. 

2 - List other officials in attendance who provided information. 

3 - Make a chart showing what action was expected/taken on each item on the 

agenda, and what public par^-icipation was included. 

Ex: Rezoning, Public Hearing Joe Petrol, lawyer for gas station 

Central Ave 14 neighbors, against gas station 

Decision re-zoning denied for gas station 

4 - List items that you expect to see on the agenda for the next meeting. 
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WARD SYSTEM OR AT-LARGE REPRESENTATION 



WARD SYS I KM - A city or county is divided into sections approximately equal in 
population. Each voter votes only for the representati ve(s) from his/her ward 
or magisterial district. This is the system in Virginia's counties. It is 
sometimes criticized because each supervisor may be more concerned with the 
needs of his/her own district than with the balancing of causes and 
expenditures in the entire county. Where political elections are permitted, 
the parties sometimes exercise some unifying force. 

AT-LARGE SYSTEM - Candidates run for office from the whole area. Each voter- 
casts a vote for each vacancy. This is the system in 33 of Virginia's 41 
cities and towns. At-large elections tend to favor majority group candidates 
and in many Virginia cities, blacks have not been elected to a proportional 
share of public offices. As a matter of policy, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) regards at-large elections as 
discriminatory, though some black leaders testified against the ward system in 
one recent court case in Virginia. 

MIXED WARD SYSTEM - Some candidates run for seats representing only their own 
wards, others run for at-large seats. A mixed system might include 4 
councilors representing the 4 wards, plus 3 elected at large from the whole 
city. Some jurisdictions have looked to a mixed system as the way to have the 
benefits of both ward and at-large elections, then found that the at-large 
members unbalance the geographic representation, and that the increased size 
of the governing body has diminished the impact of each ward representative. 

AT-LARGE SYSTEM WITH WARD RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT - Candidates run for the seat 
designated for their home ward, but the election is citywide. The candidate 
preferred by the ward may be defeated by votes from the rest of the city. 

Factors that influence the choice of an election system include the population 
distribution, the geographic size and distances between parts of the 
jurisdiction, the concentration of minority groups that feel separate 
representation would enhance their power, and the feelings of the citizens 
about which system would result in more satisfactory government. There may 
not be a best answer or ond that fits all or similar communities. Attempts to 
solve local problems of low voter or minority participation by changing to or 
from one system or the other, have not always produced the desired results 
In any system, skillful politicians can trade votes, work in coalitions or 
make political deals. 

NONPARTY LOCAL ELECTIONS have been important in parts of Virginia, since the 
Hatch Act forbids federal employees to be political party leaders or 
candidates. In most of the state, party candidates and independents vie for 
local offices. National political parties depend on local elections to 
maintain the "grass roots level" of their organization— to raise funds, 
manage campaigns, and to find and encourage candidates for local, state and 
national office. Those who favor nonparty local elections note that there 
usually IS no need for a party position on trash collection, zoning, street 
repair, or other local issues. 

Draw up a list of ward and at-large arguments, from your own ideas and from 
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the ideas suggested on this sheet. Since there also may be a difference in 
the way elected bodies make decisions, be ready to discuss this as well. 

THE ELECTION PROCESS 

1 - Should every member of a local governing body have broad-based support in 
the entire community to win public office? since most voters have friends and 
contacts in wards/districts other than their own, should they be able to vote 
for the persons they feel are most qualified, regardless of their home 
neighborhoods? 

OR, should different neighborhoods have representatives of their own 
particular choosing, people whom they feel comfortable approaching with 
questions or requests? 

2 - Traditionally, minority powe^ in government has been diminished by drawing 
district lines that split minority votes into segments of otherwise majority 
districts OR by packing all or most minority residents into a limited number 
of districts whose representatives then may be outnumbered on the governing 
body. Other members of that body may actually feel relieved not to have to be 
concerned with their problems —"they have their own representative..." 

Should ward lines be drawn to guarantee seats for particular religious, 
ethnic, or racial minority groups? 

OR, do religious, ethnic, or racial wards tend to keep minority persons in 
■particular neighborhoods? Is this identification of a ward with a religious 
ethnic, or racial group good or bad for the community? for the minority? 

3 - From what you know of your own community, are new leadership and 
independent candidates more likely to surface for ward elections, where 
campaigning efforts are more focused and apt to be less expensive? 

OR, since at-large elections allow a voter and a party (where party 
elections are permitted) to try for balance on a governing body, can at-large 
elections encourage candidates who represent or reside in different sections 
of the community? 

OR, if your community is closely split in party affiliation, is it likely 
that minority candidates may be the losers on both/all party tickets in 
at-large elections? 

THE GOVERNING PROCESS 

The more members of the body there are, the greater the number of votes 
necessary to pass an ordinance. A ward representative must convince other ward 
representatives to vote for his/her project. Ideally, councillors serve the 
entire city or county, and should advocate equal treatment to all segments of 
the community, in reality, some ward representatives are not so 
public-spirited. At-Large members may consider the greater good of the 
community, or they may be guided more by the wishes of the segments of the 
community that they feel won them the election. The predicted minority vote 
in the next election may determine an at-large member's concern with issues of 
importance to minority groups in the community. 
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STUDYING LOCAL PROBLEMS 



Teacher Instructions 



KNOW YOUR SCHOOL GROUNDRULES. Some school divisions may require that you 
consult the principal or other administrator before you discuss the local 
government unit with local government officials. Invite your supervisor to go 
along, but be sure he/she knows what help you will be requesting and how you 
plan to conduct the unit. Check first with other teachers and coordinate your 
plans and requests to avoid pestering officials. 

1 - See A 15, suggestion #5, for a list of materials you might request. 
Another idea: some government teachers and classes have found "a project and 
discussion topic goldmine in the community's long-range planning booklet. 
Discuss with officials a list of problems that students might research to give 
them a feel for the issues of local government. Appropriate suggestions might 
include facts on controversial decisions; pTo and con arguments on local 
issues; public opinion on some aspects of local government; job 
opportunities, training and experience qualifications for local government 
positions; or plans on which officials would like public input. Hake a list 
during your discussion. (If you tell the official ahead of time that you will 
be looking for a project list, one may be waiting for you when you walk in the 
door.) 

2 " Discuss the lists in your classes and assign teams to investigate each one 
chosen. There is no harm in teams from several classes working together. The 
results are apt to be better, and you'll have a couple of experts in each 
class to help with current events discussions. Give team members a date when 
they will share their information with the class, and a date 3-5 days 
earlier when you expect them to meet with you to outline their presentation, 
their charts, transparencies, or other A-V, and the sources of their 
information. Be sure that decision-makers, time constraints and deadlines for 
resolution of the problem are clearly identified. 

NOTE: The work on individual or team reports can be going on outside of 
class, while classtime is being spent on the history and power of local 
government in Virginia, the structure charts, and other background information. 

3 - Do not try for closure or decisions on topics and reports. Use "who would 
support?" and "who would oppose?" questions on the test — as well as "List 3 
reasons why" and "3 reasons why not" — and essay questions that ask for 
expressions of personal points of view backed up uith data. Test questions 
could be taken directly from the reports — if students have made question 
outlines a part of their presentation — or you could ask each team to hand in 
suggested questions. (Be sure to keep the questions from each class separate 
from other classes!) If there is a local government issue that is not 
understood by the public, students might design a public information program, 
perhaps with slides, tapes, and other A-V materials, that could be offered to 
service clubs and group meetings, after practice sessions with other classes. 
Stay flexible ~ and be prepared to offer credit for student effort and 
enterprise, but be firm about balanced presentations on controversial ^Dpics, 
and clearance with school and government officials. 

The following report form can be given out to students when they sign up for 
local study topics. It will help them organize their research and their 
presentation. It can be the outline for their pre-report discussion with you. 
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LOCAL PROBLEM 



Team Names 



How did you find out about this problem? 

Does this problem affect any members of this team or their families? 
Describe why the problem is important: 

In the library, check to see if there is any literature that would help you 
identify the causes, responsibilities, and possible solutions to the problem. 
The more you learn in advance, the more useful your interviews with local' 
officials are likely to be. Are there local or national studies that you can 
read before you consult the officials concerned with the problfcfii? 

Have any recent events, political, private, or neighborhood organizations or 
people brought the problem to public attention in the newspapers, radio or 
TV? If so. you can check with the reporters or files for names and how to 
locate them (address or phone). 

From what you have read/heard, would it be useful to interview them? 

Who are the officials concerned with this problem? 

Name^^ Phone 

Where did you find this information? ' ~~ 

On the back of this paper, write a list of questions you should ask when you 
interview an official about this questior./problem. Be sure your questions and 
research will give you enough information to briefly describe l)the history 
of the problem, 2)the extent and effects of the problem, 3)the alternative 
solutions and their costs, and...4)the urgency or recommmended timetable for 
dealing with it. 

Have any local special Interest groups lined up in favor of one solution or 
another? Identify the group and position: 



What maps, diagrams, charts, videotapes, go-see trips, (other?) would you 
recommend to help people understand this problem? 

How can you help each student understand the problem and form an opinion on 
the alternatives open to government to deal with the problem? Design an 
interesting and informative presentation for your class. Write up an outline 
on a separate piece of paper and be prepared to discuss it with your teacher. 
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SETTING PRIORITIES ON LOCAL PROBLEf-lS 



If you cannot salvage enough time to let your classes do OUR LOCAL BUDGET, 
. there are shorter exerciser that can address some of the issues. 

A 2-OAY ACTIVITY 

Preparation: See your local officials for a list of 10-12 budget 
requests that require new money. They probably have great numbers of 
problems appropriate for this exercise, and can give you a list and 
dollar costs for a dozen or more very easily. 

One plan is published in Joint Council for Economic Education, Analyzing Tax 
Policy, pp. 59-73. (Your school should have a copy of this workbook.) 
Divide the class into groups of 2-3 students and give them a list of at least 
10-12 local needs beyond the normal budget, complete with pricetags. Tell 
theiti the budget will stretch to permit the expenditure of only one half the 
total money represented on the list. This is a forced choice exercise, 
dealing only with new programs. It does not deal with basic appropriations. 
Let student groups discuss their choices and use the decision-making process 
described in their textbooks (or on p. 73 of the workbook) for one class 
period. 

The next day, ask for repor-cs from the groups. Write all items on the board, 
and record the votes received for each. Write a separate list of the criteria 
used by the groups to reach their decisions. Discuss why they chose the items 
they chose. Evaluate the decision-making criteria and the choices, the small 
group effectiveness and the class participation. 

If you want to keep the exercise completely theoretical, use the list of 12 
problems in the JCEE workbook, pp. 71-72. 
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"OUR LOCAL BUDGET" 

A Political Process*Exercise 
Based on The Fairfax County Game 
With Complete Directions for Adapt Jnq it for Your Conrounity 

HOW WILL THE GOVERNING BODY MODIFY THE BUDGET PROPOSED BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 
(OR EXECUTIVE OR MANAGER)? WHAT EFFECT WILL PRESSURE GROUPS HAVE ON THE 
DECISION-HAKING AND THE ELECTION THAT FOLuOWS? 

TIME REQUIRED: At least 10 class periods are recommended, with advanced 
preparation during the preceding 2 weeks. Additional activities on G 29-30 
could expand the time requirements to 20 or more classes, OR, BY INSERTING 
LOCAL PROBLEMS, INTEREST GROUPS, DATA, AND INTERRUPTERS IN THE EXERCISc, THE 
ENTIRE LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNIT COULD BP TAUGHT WITH AND AROUND THi: ACTIVITY. 
Budget- making involves all the structure and process of local government, and 
includes priority-setting and decision-making pract'ces^ It is a natural 
vehicle for local government study. 

Introduction - The purpose of this activity is to involve students in a 
simulation of local government process and local government decision-making, 
to arouse student interest in the role of the individual and special interest 
groups, and to help students clarify their attitudes about local social and 
political issues. Students assume the roles of members of the Board of 
Supervisors (or councillors) and members of special interest pressure groups. 
All "experience" the political realities of local government. 

OBJECTIVES OF THE EXERCISE: 
After completing the activities, students should be able to: 
-State several ways local government affects their everyday lives. 
-Describe and use credible arguments to support realistic local priorities. 
-Describe the roles and political realities of the Board or Council member. 
-Describe the roles and political realities of local special interest groups, 
-List the major elements of a local government budget. 
-Use and describe the function of compromise in decision-making. 
-Plan and take part in logical oral presentations. 
-Work more effectively in small groups. 

The teacher revises and assembles student materials appropriate for the 
particular community (instructions on next page), sets the timetable, acts as 
advisor, and leads the critique discussions at the conclusion of the 
exercise. This exercise (unlike those that involve a courtrooni) can be done 
successfully without a great deal of attention to protocol and meeting format. 
(This exercise sends students out into the community to gather information and 
opinion. It compliments the Model General Assembly, Section E, which teacht:^ 
legislative and committee processes and Robert's Rules of Order, in addition 
to state issues and politics.) If you have used a role play on Congress, you 
might try the more compelling state and local ones instead. 

OUR LOCAL BUDGET EXERCISE - START THE PLANNING AT LEAST TWO WEEKS BEFORE VOU 
CONCLUDE YOUR PREVIOUS UNIT ~ ASSIGN ROLES AT LEAST ONE WEEK IN ADVANCE: 

1 - Read through this guide . Decide whether some or all of your classes will 
use this activity to develop a deeper understanding of local government 
and problems. Identify leaders who will keep groups on track. 
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2 - Decide whe ther vou will use the proposed budget provided (for an urban 

county) or whether you will ask a local official to provide one closer to 
your own local budget. Your student "administrator" should be able to 
enlist the help of an official to prepare a similar, simplified, category 
budget, and a suggested tax rate, with some examples of tax bills and 
data on how much a 5^ (or other) increase would change them. 

Decide whether you will use the special interest groups provided here , 
or whether you want to tailor the list to fit the groups in your 
community. (If you tailor descriptions too specifically, you may be 
pressed to involve the real groups in your exerciseJ) Duplicate copies 
of the summary statements about the groups to give to all participants. 

Will vou assign students to the interest groups or offer them a choice ? 

Decide whether vou wil l use the vote "totals provided (G 36) . or whether 
you will adjust the numbers to reflect the. total votes in your locality. 
(If you are changing the materials provided, you will need to make new 
vote slips for the bloc chairpersons to draw.) All participating 
students should know the total vote for the locality! 

5 - Plan the calendar for the exercise. Edit and duplicate materials for 

distribution BEFORE t he final section of the preceding unit . Correct 
board/council & executive/administrator/manager designations, and allow 
extra time when you think your local groups or issues might nsed it. 
Fill in exact dates or use the calendar only as a guide. Be realistic — 
there is never time for everybody be heard or to consider every angle! 

AT LEAST ONE WEEK BEFORE YOU BEGIN THE EXERCISE, USE PART OF A CLASS PERIOD TO 
ASSIGN ROLES AND DISTRIBUTE THE CALENDAR AND OTHER ADVANCE INFORMATION. 

6 - Select (or have students elect) 5 members of the Board of Supervisors or 

City Council. Use the "Ward System or At-Large Representation" handout 
and choose representation at-large or by wards/magisterial districts— by 
home address or quadrant of the class. The board elects a chairperson 
who distributes the Budget Calendar. 

- Board/Council meets briefly and appoints another student to serve as 

executive, administrator, or manager. Teacher gives this student a copy 
of "Manager Materials" and coordinates with other teachers an 
appointment with the local administrator to obtain local data and ideas. 

7 - Other students select (or are assigned) to special interest groups: 

- Conservative Taxpayers Group 

- Business Interest Group 

- Education Interest Group 

- Ecology Interest Group 

- Liberal Human Relations Group 

- Give all students a copy of the Special Interest Group summari^^s (G 35). 

- Ask groups to elect their own chairperson, who then draws from an 

envelope a share of xhe voting bloc slips to determint the group's 
popular support. 

- Each group's voting st rength mav be kept secret, or flaunted. Groups 

may operate separately or form coalitions? — 
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A class calendar might include the following — with or without specific dates. 
It should be edited to suit your particular plan, and posted or distributed. 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORS BUDGET CALENDAR 
5 to 10 days before Day 1 

- Elect Board of Supervisors - select chairperson 

- Name County Administrator - give him/her green budget info sheets 

- Organize Special Interest Groups - distribute summary statements 

Day 1 - FIRST COUNTY BUDGET MEETING - Admini'otrator presents budget and 
answers questions. Public Hearing date set. 

- Supervisors go into executive (closed) session. Discuss budget. 

- Special Interest groups caucus to plan lobbying and statement for 

presentation at the public hearing.. 
28t3- Supervisors "office hours"' in the classroom - Special Interest Groups 
have 5-10 minute appointments with individual supervisors to present 
their points of view. 

4 - PUBLIC HEARING ON THE BUDGET - Special interest groups deliver 

written statements in brief (2-4 minute) presentations, questions by 
members of the board. Other public reactions. 

5 - Supervisors meet in executive session to draft a final budget, with the 

same categories and such additional line items as necessary to define 
the local programs. The page should show the administrator's 
proposed budget, the amount of the change, and any change in tax rate 
that will be necessary to fund the expenditures. 
Special Interest groups meet to evaluate their lobbying. 

6 - BOARD OF SUPERVISORS MEETING - VOTE ON BUDGET AND SET TAX RATE. 

Chairperson explains/justifies, line by line. Administrator posts 
the votes of each supervisor on each major category. 

7 - Special Interest Groups meet to draw up statements on their 

reactions to the budget and the coming election. 

(Optional - if the votes are split and hotly contested, how about having a 
Candidate Forum for Board of Supervisors election? Each candidate responds to 
questions, justifying his/her budget votes.) 

ELECTION OF BOARD OF SUPERVISORS — Top 3 vote-getters win. 
B - General discussion of the exercise. 



INTERRUPTERS TO ADD PROBLEMS & INTEREST TO THE BUDGET PROCESS 

Announce privately to the Board of Supervisors that a dangerous condition 
exists in several public buildings (asbestos ceilings that are crumbling, a 

bad roof on the high school, or some other crisis situation) 

OR 

Write on the board the news flash that the jail is over-crowded and $$ will be 

needed to match state funds for constructing an addition 

OR 

Write up an official-looking document saying that the federal government 
orders the county IMMEDIATELY UPON RECEIPT OF THIS ORDER to build a wall 
around the dump and clean up toxic run-off that has been found seeping into a 
nearby stream. The official delivering the document to the administrator or 
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to the board (privately or in a public meeting) tells the board that it may 
cost as much as $2 million to clean up the mess, and they will need to locate 
another dumpsite.... You could complicate this by including the fact that the 
source of the toxic material is suspected to be the plant owned by a member of 
the board, which also is the largest employer in the community. Decide how 
this information should be released to the public — by the board, a leak in 
the press, or inside information provided to the Ecology Interest Group. 
OR 

Pass the word in a Special Interest Group caucus that a finance official has 
been seen unexpectedly loading up his car and a moving van. Is there money 
gone from the county accounts? Should an emergency investigation be launched' 
How much will it cost? 
OR 

TJ?««^«i« ^^"^.^ reminder that tentative long-range capital plans 

($700,000 per year OR??) are due in the Department of Planning before the end 
of the month. What should be on it? All items require a majority vote. 
OR 

Some other unexpected financial problem of your choice. 



Evaluation of "Our Local Budget" Exercise 

While the Board of Supervisors is in executive session. Special Interest 
Groups may meet to discuss the following questions with the teacher 

How realistic were your demands? How willing were you to compromise? 
Did you form any coalitions or enhance your postition in other ways' 
How effective do you feel you were in stating your position and 
negotiating with the supervisors? in person? in meetings? 
How successful do you think you will be in influencing the supervisor's 

budget? What would you do differently next time? 
What groups in this community might take comparable positions? 

Board of Supervisors may meet while Special Interest Groups are planning their 
strategies for the election, to discuss their roles with the teacher: 

Do you think the positions you took were very realistic? 

How would your vote be different if you were representing a rural 
magisterial district? a suburban district? an urban district? 

At the conclusion of this exercise, the entire class should consider questions 
such as the following: 

- How realistic was the simulation? 

- What do you know now about local government and about political processes 

that you did not know before? What things surprised you most? 

- Are there dangers in assuming that the real budget process would be similar 

in every detail to what you have experienced in this exercise? 

- What do you think would be different in the real world? 

- Would you like to run for elected office some day? What kinds of . 

statements would you include in your platform? What kind of 
constituents would you want to have? What qualifications do you think 
should be required/desired in candidates for local government office' 

- Refer to student objectives (opening page of this exercise) for more ideas. 
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STUDENT ADMINISTRATOR'S INSTRUCTIONS 



1 - Read over the sample (Fairfax) budget and "Administrator's Justification." 

2 - Plan questions you'll need to ask an official to get comparable 
inforriiation about your own local government. 

3 - If other classes are also doing this exercise, ask your teacher to help 
you coordinate one meeting with the local administrator to give information to 
all the student administrators. 

4 - Visit the administrator — take with you the suggested category outline 
and a notebook and pen. Ask the administrator to help you with numbers and 
information about your own government. 

5 - Write up your justification statement (see model next page). 

6 - Hake copies of your budget and statement for the board and for the special 
interest groups. Hake a transparency showing the category amounts, to help 
you with your presentation. 



(Fairfax Data) 



Previous Year's Budget 



PROPOSED BUDGET 



Schools 

Buildings & Equipment 
Personnel 

Teachers & administrators 
Custodial Services 
Materials 
Plant Operations 
Public Safety 
Police 
Fire 
Justice 

Courts 

Penal Institutions 
Parks & Recreation 

Purchase of Parkland 

Operation, Parks & Recreation 
Health & Welfare 

Hospitals 

Welfare-Payments & Services 
Waste Disposal 
Trash 
Sewers 

Air Pollution Control 
Libraries 

County Administration 
TOTALS 

Total Increase 

over previous year's budget 



$140,000,000 



18,000,000 
1 ,500,000 
11,500,000 
17,500,000 
5,000,000 



2,500,000 
4.000.000 

$200,000,000 



$45,000,000 

90,000,000 
4,000,000 

10,000,000 
6,000,000 

15,000,000 
5,000,000 

500,000 
1,500,000 

8,000,000 
5,000,000 

10,000,000 
9,000,000 

2,000,000 
5,000,000 
100,000 



$155,000,000 



20,000,000 
2,000,000 
13,000,000 
19.000.000 
7,100,000 

2,900,000 
6.000.000 

$225,000,000 

$25,000,000 



Tax Information: The main source of income for this county is the property 
tax. The population is increasing rapidly, while the amount of land remains 
the same, thus the value of property is rising, and the county income from 
property taxes is rising at the rate of ^0% per year. This increase meani 
that the county budget can increase 10% a year without increasing the property 
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tax rate. If the new budget were $220,000,000, no increase in taxes would be 
necessary* However, each $1,000,000 that the supervisors increase the total 
budget over $220,000,000, automatically will cause a 1% increase in the tax 
rate. Each $1,000,000 decrease in the budget under $220,000,000 would 
decrease taxes by IX, The county executive's proposed budget requires a 5% 
increase in taxes. How much difference would that make in dollars to the 
average property--owner in the county? 
JUSTIFICATION OF THE COUNTY EXECUTIVE'S BUDGET 

Honorable Board of Supervisors 
Fairfax County, Virginia 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The County Executive's proposed budget, which you have just received, is 
presented for your consideration. You will note that it calls for a total of 
$225,000,000, an increase of 12. 5X or $25,000,000 over the previous year's 
budget. This increase has been caused by three main factors: 

1. The continued rise in the cost of living, which means that equipment, 
materials, land, and salaries for government employees cost significantly more 
than the same items during the previous year. 

2. An increase of 4.5X since last year in the number of people living in the 
county. 

3. An increase in the demand for services in our increasingly wealthy county. 

The $25,000,000 proposed increase would require a 5% increase in taxes. This 
increase is necessary if we are to provide minimum improvements in the 
services that the county government provides. 

What follows is a justification for this increase. I will discuss each major 
item in the order in which it is listed on your copy of the proposed budget. 

The proposed budget for schools, as you will note, would require an increase 
of $15,000,000. Actually, this is $10,000,000 less than the School Board has 
requested. Two-thirds of this $15,000,000 increase will go to raise the 
salaries of teachers and administrators. This was negotiated by the teachers' 
association and the amount will be difficult to change. $3,000,000 of the 
increase is the result of rising costs. This leaves only $1,000,000 to 
improve the school's program. The schools requested a great deal more than 
this, and this figure will eliminate or cut a significant number of new 
programs. However, I feel that the county simply cannot afford to give the 
schools any more money, since we have so many other needs. 

The Public Safety budget would be increased by $2,000,000. There are three 
principal reasons for this: 

1, The police department wishes to purchase $500,000 worth of riot control 
equipment, in case this may be needed in the future. 

2. An additional fire station is needed in a rural area where housing 
developments are planned. The county zoning law requires that these houses 
cannot be built until the fire station is authorized. 
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STUDENT ADMINISTRATOR'S INSTRUCTIONS (cont'd) 



3. It will be necessary to employ additional police and firemen, because of 
the county's growth in population, and to give all police and firemen a raise 
in salary. 

The cost of justice would increase $500,000. This amount is necessary to 
modernize and air condition the county jail. This budget would maintain the 
court system at its present level of operation, even though two additional 
judges were requested to speed up the judicial process. 

The majority of the $1,500,000 increase for parks and recreation would be 
spent to purchase a large tract of land in the county for use as a park. This 
land would otherwise be developed into high density housing. The remainder of 
the increase would provide improved recreation programs in areas of high 
population density. 

The $1,500,000 increase for health and welfare reflects only a very small 
improvement in welfare services and no increase in welfare payments. The 
majority of the increase is the result of the rise in the cost of hospital 
services. 

$2,000,000 of the $2,100,000 increase in the waste disposal budget would go to 
improve existing sewerage treatment plants and to build a new sewer line for 
the proposed housing development in the area where the new fire station would 
be built. The $100,000 for air pollution control is a new item in the 
budget. It will allow the county to employ three air pollution inspectors and 
to pay the county's share of the Metropolitan Washington Air Pollution Study 
Committee. It is hoped that in some future year a fullscale air pollution 
control agency will be funded. 

The library budget increase of $400,000 would be used to purchase additional 
books for our expanding population, to purchase an additional bookmobile to 
serve developing areas of the county, and to set up a central processing 
system. 

The 50% increase in the budget for county administration will provide the 
following: 

1. New office equipment 

2. Increased travel allocations 

3. 100 additional personnel - to serve our rapidly growing population. 

4. A 15* salary increase for the members of the Board of Supervisors, the 
county executive, and agency heads. 

5. Salary increases for county employees other than those previously 
mentioned. 
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BUDGET WORKSHEET 



Record the amounts approved and put a check mark below the name of each 
supervisor who voted FOR the approved amount. 

FAVORABLE VOTES 
BY SUPERVISOR 

BUDGET ITEM SUB-TOTALS CATEGORY TOTAL 



Schools 

Buildings & Equipment 
Personnel - teachers 
and administrators 
custodial personnel 



Public Safety 
Police 
Fire 



Justice 
Courts 

Penal Institutions 



Parks & Recreation 
Purchase of Parkland 
Operation, Parks & 
Recreation 



Health i Welfare 
Hospitals 

Welfare Payments & 
Services 



Waste Disposal 
Trash 
Sewers 

Air Pollution Control 



Libraries 



County Administration 



TOTAL 



Change from Executive's Proposed Budget 
% Increase or Decrease in Property Taxes 
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SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 



Conservative Taxpayers Group; This group believes in the general philosophy 
that "the government is best which governs least." It generally opposes 
increased urbanization, new expenditures, and higher taxes. The group is a 
strong supporter of the police department and generally backs the "law and 
order theme. A favorite target of the group is the school system. Their 
objections are that schools spend too much money and teachers' salaries are 
too high. 

Business Interest Group ; This group believes in the general philosophy that 
growth is good. It generally favors improved government services good 
schools, expanded sewerage facilities, and almost anything else which may 
improve the image of the county/city and stimulate business growth. The group 
opposes excessively high taxes which may discourage new business from locating 
1n the area. It favors planned and orderly development, and stresses the goal 
of improved employment in the area through business expansion and the free 
enterprise system. It usually opposes increased expenditures for welfare 
programs because it does not want to encourage welfare recipients to locate in 
the area. Included in this group might be home builders and real estate 
associations, and, perhaps, the Chamber of Commerce. 

Education Interest Group; This group includes those organizations which are 
usually very supportive of good schools and school improvements. Such groups 
are the Pafent-Teacher Associations, special parent groups, and teacher 
associations. Where industry may work with the schools to support technical 
education programs, business people also may be part of the group. They are 
likely to favor higher taxes when necessary for school improvements, 
libraries, and teacher salaires. If budget cuts are required, this group is 
likely to feel that cuts should be made in non-scheol items. 

Ecology Interest Group; This group is made up of conservationists who are 
concerned with the effects of urbanization upon the environment. They will 
usually support increased expenditures for parks and strong controls on 
pollution of air, land, and water. They urge recycling of trash. They 
generally favor low density population and oppose developments which result in 
rapid increases in the growth of population. The group will likely support 
the improvement of existing facilities for sewerage and waste disposal, but 
may not support the addition of new sewerage systems which would encourage 
population growth. 

Liberal Human Relatio ns Group ; The primary concern of this group is with 
improving the social fabric of the community and attacking the causes of 
unrest. They feel generally that there are segments of society, especially 
the poor, for whom the government should provide better services. They would 
usually support higher taxes in order to provide better benefits and programs 
for the poor, day care for the elderly and for children of working parents, 
provisions for the handicapped, legal aid and better penal institutions. They 
would often agree with the ecology group's desire to clean up the 
environment. They might oppose large increases in school expenditures if they 
felt that this would cause other programs to be cut. They would be less 
inclined to increase expenditures for police than sonie of the other groups. 
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VOTING BLOCS 



If you are using the Fairfax vote totals of 122.000 - make a copy of this 
page and cut out the squares. Mix them in an envelope and have the 
chairperson of each special interest group draw 7 squares to determine 
the group's voter strength. 

If you are using your own community's vote totals, make a new sheet in a 
similar way tor your interest groups to draw. 

The whole class should know the total vote you are using, but special 
interest groups ma^ keep their total secret. They may also combine to form 
coalitions. The number of votes each group represents will help determine 
us Clout in meetings with the supervisors. 



10,000 ■ 
VOTES 


10,000* 
VOTES ^ 


10,000 
VOTES 


10,000 
VOTES 


10,000 
VOTES 


10,000 
VOTES 


5,000- 
VOTES 


5,000 
VOTES 


5,000 
VOTES 


5,000 
VOTES 


5,000 
VOTES 


5,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES 


2,000 
VOTES . 


2,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTES 


1,000 
VOTKS 


-0- 
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Gtorge Wills 



Th« miny processes by which water moves— including precipitation, runoff, percolation, groundwater flow, 
evaporation, and transpiration— are collectively called the hydrotogic cycle. Water travels continuously through the 
atmosphere, rivers, oceans, and aquifers in this never*ending cycle. 



H - VIRGINIA'S WATER RESOURCES 
Plans & Ideas for Using Section H 

The State of Virginia's Waters - Problems & Opportunities 
Charts and Flyers to Reproduce for Class and Student Use 
local Responsibility for Virginia's Waters 
Our Own Area's Water Supplies, Conservation, and Land Use 

- Student Worksheets 
rqinia water Rights & Water Laws - Surface Water and Groundwater 
Who's In Charge ? Virginia Water Management 
Proposals for Reorganizing Administration & Regulation of Water 
University of Virginia News Letter: 
William E. Cox: "Water Supply Management in Virginia" 
Political Realities - An Analytical Problem for Advanced Students 
Excerpts, Report of Governor's Commission on Virginia's Future 
University of Virginia News Letter: 
"Virginia Assembly on the Future of Virginia's Environment" 
t^gd^ral Funds & Programs Affect Virginia's Waters 
Federal Water Law: What Does It Say? 

What Will It Cost to Catch Up— Wastewater Treatment Construction 
Hazardous Wastpg - Teaching Ideas 
Who Should Clean Up? Who Should Pay? - Worksheet for Our Area 
University cf Virginia News Letter: 
Collins & Waters: ."Hazardous Waste Management in Virginia" 
Area Studies 

#1 Save the Bay — An Intergovernmental Program 

#2 Northern Virginia - Citizen Effort Produces Cooperation 

#3 Tidewater - Saltwater - Save Water - What Water? 

Analysis & Comparison of Water Problems - Student Worksheet 
Class Activitv - Water Emergency ! ! 

Virginia Water Resource Research Center - Virginia Water Project - 

Clean Water Action Project - Other Groups Active in- Virginia 
Vocabulary 



H 3 
H 7 
H 15 
H 25 
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14 
24 



K 26 - 30 

H 31 - 32 
H 33 

H 35 - 37 



H' 

H 39 



H 45 
H 47 
H 49 
H 51 
H 53 



38 
43 



- 46 

- 48 

- 50 

- 54 



H 55 - 62 
h 63 " 66 
H 67 - 69 
H 70 

H 71 - 73 

H 75 - 77 
H 79 - 80 
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This section is the culminating unit for the notebook Resources for '^eachino 
Virginia G overnment . It contains cross-referenced material that will be more 
useful if it is kept with the previous sections (A through G) in a notebook. 

A Government teacher once said: "the book that can be updated and the 
publisher that will send out a newsletter to keep it current will have my vote 
for the resource of the age." THIS IS IT, but the keeper of the notebook must 
put the new pages in when they appear each spring. 

For ideas on how to use it all, see 

the QUARTERLY, a newsletter to accompany and update 

RESOURCES FOR TEACHING VIRGINIA GOVERNMENT 

Watch the mails ~ and be sure to return your preferred mailing address to: 



TEACHER RESOURCE SERVICE " 
INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENT 
MINOR HALL 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. CHARLOHESVILLE. VA 22903 

*It will continue as long as the Teacher Resource S^-rvice is funded at the 
Institute of Government. It's for you! Use it! Share ideas! Remind 
your legislators each year to be sure it is included in the budget ~ to 
help you teach about qui state and their job. Virginia government. 
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PLANS & IDEAS FOR USING SECTION H 

This material is designed to be used with other sections of the notebook. 
RESOURCES FOR TEACHING VIRGINIA GOVERNMENT . 

-See general ideas in Section A. 

-Use water information to augment the economic and political decision- 
making and group activities in Sections B and D. 
-Use the water issues in the model General Assembly in Section E. 
-Use water information with the tax and budget materials in Section F, 
-Use water information with the Local Government activities in Section G, 

Section H information shows how all three levels of government CAN work toward 
common goals. You may find all three in your newspapers at any time. 
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TEACH SKILLS with Section H — Point out distinctions between fact and value 
claims—Ask local officials for more maps, graphs and charts of water 
supplies, water use, drought statistics and flood frequency charts — Use the 
group activities and decision-making activities ~ Assign position papers and 
promote debates. 

TEACH FEDERALISM & DIVISION OF POWERS with Section H. Identify the particular 
responsibilities of each level of government and how they reinforce each other. 

TEACH CITIZENSHIP with Section H — Identify and Interview local officials 
concerne{i with area waters — survey public information and reactions — 
assemble information and make it available in- the community — enlist 
muscle-power for local activities such as Virginia Water Project. 



1 - £I£SI: READ THROUGH THIS f^ECTTON TO SEE WHAT 15^ HERE AND TO PICX OUT 
ACTIVITIES APPROPRIATE FOR YOUR CLASSES AND YOUR AREA . 

2 - CHECK MATERIALS IN YOUR S CHOOL AND COMMUNITY LIBRARTE'^ ; When were they 
written? This is a fast-moving topic ~ materials more than a couple of years 
old may not reflect recent population projections or scientific advances in 
water treatment or detoxification of pollutants. School and communitv 
libraries should both have the following booklets of the Virginia Water 
Resources Research Center at VPI-SU (Address is on page H 75): 

^, A Groun dwater Primer for Virginians (1984) A 22-page booklet with fine 
diagrams, maps, and descriptive materials on Virginia and the groundwater 
problems and opportunities for the future. 

Virginia'? Watery. (1985) An overview and description of each of 
Virginia's drainage basins, including the significance of the river in the 
51 ?i7 ?^ Commonwealth, statements on quantity and quality of water, and 
the likely demands of the area served. This is a useful addition to the 
Planning District Worksheet activity in Section B, 

For more precise information, contact the State Water Control Board for a copy 
of the latest Hater Quality Invpni-nrv. which includes a detailed description 
of sources and pollution of every river segment and lake in Virginia. Check 
with science teachers. Your library can request a copy for you. 
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Information on the Chesapeake Bay. contact the Council on the Environment 
and the Chesapeake Bay Foundation. 

3 - PLAN TO USE f^TUDENT WDRtf'^HFfK in Section H - adapt them or make up your 
own. Send students to find information about the real situation in your 
area. Worksheets that ask for public and student opinions also stimulate 
rami y Interest and help students to notice news stories about water in the 
local media, thus increasing class discussion and community participation. 

J - START Wp \ 0CM INFORMATION & ACTIVITIE.'s : Make a classroom set of "Local 
Responsibility for Virginia Waters." Read and discuss it or share the 
information with the class in a manner of your choosing. Then hand out copies 
of pages on local water supplies, controls and conservation efforts — to be 
filled in outside of class, from sources indicated. While students conduct 
their research and interviews, class time can be devoted to state and federal 
responsibilities and programs. 

See the coach and members of the debate team in your school — the topic for 
this year is a national water policy. 

S?JnlMr.! I*l!'*^"^.'"^?u'"*x?".?''^ findings of the "Report of the Commission on 
Virginia s Future." The findings on Environment and Natural Resources are 
Included in this Section H. 

Current information about Virginia's water problems and legislation is 
prov ded in the monthly publication "Water News." Subscriptions are free in 
Virginia, and class sets can be provided of any issues/articles if 6-weeks 
notice is given. Plan ahead. 

il!^J!;jHlJ^'K""^*^'"n^'"?i:3^"5y" ^"^ °^ "^tlon has its own teacher 

instruction sheet. Don't ask your students to do this activity without 
adequate preparation. 

""^y "covered" in lectures, individual and class 
aS^ ^S?™';?'??'""' a'-^ described here to engage students in inductive. 

n^IrJ • i^pylation or other group activities in the ccnununity - specif c 
ni °^ Standards of Learning. If your immediate a..ia does Hot have 
some of the problems described, you might split the class intj reo-onal 
committees for their investigations and write to officials to auoment the 
Information in this section and in the materials listed. 

COMBINE THESE MATERIALS MANY DIFFERENT WAYS. USE THEM AT DIFFERENT TTMF<; 

mir^ml TXl '"i' r "^^^5 EMERGENCIES™'!!ESIsunlN 'Jr™HER 
aJn^inpf II ™E NEWS. Each segment has its own worksheets and suggested 
activities. Start by reading through the entire section. For the next 
frrnlJ^ch^"' *'^!'"L''U^ legislation proposed in the General Assembly to 
accomplish some of the tasks described in this section. When those bills are 

S?v"rtfl°'* t*?^; ^" " backgJSu^d Sid lass 

activities. This information also can be used by students to develop their 
own proposals and suggestions, which you might encourage them to share with 
IwlLt -2^^' government officials. Why limit their creativity to ideas 
already written by other people? 
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USING SECTION H TO MEET OBJECTIVES OF THE STANDARDS OF LEARNING 

The following suggestions are only a starting point. Notebook materials can 
be used many ways to teach more about Virginia state and local government and 
to encourage student activity in the classroom and in the community. 

12.1 The student will parti cipate in civic activities . Worksheets suggest 
questions students can ask local officials and candidates. 

12.2 The :-t»dent will de monstrate a rational approach to social science 
through the use of ripci sion-makino skills . Ask for opinions. Follow with 
discussion, debates, guest panels, opinion papers, as well as group and 
individual community action. Help students analyze decision-making. 

12.3 The student will rernqni7o thft yfnigy eness. worth, and dignity of splf 
and others through the use of in terpet aonal skills . Several pages suggest 
activities involving groups and interpersonal skills. 

12.4 The Student will analv7P the basic rights and responsibilities of 
American citizens and ripsrri be the historical Pvoliition of the 
interpretation of the se rights . Water rights have been regarded as 
property rights. What of public rights and concern for the environment? 

12.5 The S tudent win explain the role of the exer^tive. legislative, and 
lOdicial branches of govemmpnt at the f ederal, state, and loral levels . 

12.6 Thg s tudent will explain the concept of separation of powers, inrluriinn 
■Checks and balances, apd its importance in a democratic system . 

Water is the subject of federal, state, and local legislation. Federal, 
state and local agencies execute the laws. Court decisions settle 
disputes. This issue involves all branches and levels of government. 

12.7 The student will analy ze the Virginia and United States Constitutions. 
the documents which preredP d their adoption, and the evolving 
interpretations of the;?^ {jqq,jmpnx<i The Virginia Constitution, Article 
XI: Conservation, details a new government responsibility, to protect its 
"atmosphere, lands, and waters from pollution, impairment, or destruction, 
for the benefit, enjoyment, and general welfare of the people of the 
Commonwealth." This Is a landmark statement. 

12.8 The student will defin e free enterprise, identify its characteri stirs 
and explain its operation. Supply and demand in local water pricing 
policy is a useful study. Should rates encourage conservation? 

12.10 Thg student will identify and anal yze the factors affecting decision- 
making at all government levels in the United j^tates . Pressure groups, 
media, public opinion, and fiscal policy considerations are easy spot 
in- current controversies over the protection and use of our resru.jes. 

12-12 The student will demon strate data-gathering skills . Individual and 
small group projects in these page«; use library and interview activity, a 
refreshing change for a teacher who traditionally uses lecture formats. 
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3 The St udent will state characteristics and functions of United "^tafes 
political parti??. Water is a political issue in some areas. Informed 
students might participate through interest In environmental questions. 
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THE STATE OF VIRGINIA'S WATERS 

"A man-made drought and economic stagnation loom on the horizon for 
Virginia's most populous areas. The Virginia State Water Study 
Commission has determined that water demand will significantly outrun 
water access in the northern, tidewater, and valley areas of Virginia 
over the next two decades. The immediate future holds accelerated 
costs of water treatment as increased withdrawals raise the ratio of 
pollutants in the water supply." 

This statement by The Honorable James H. Dillard, II, Delegate from Fairfax 
summarized the problem addressed in 1981 by the State Water Study Commission. 
The report called for a detailed survey of Virginia's water use and described 
possible changes in water law and the need for coordinated administration. 

Five years later, statistics on water flows and water use are becoming 
available. Population growth continues to compound the predicament of 
Tidewater and capricious rainfall periodically causes problems for other areas 
cLmJ?!^^- P^"sure s mounting for changes in the law and for some of the 

L^Ho n 4Sr°£?l^ ' !" 1531 '•^P°''*- Nationwide, strides have been 

made in identifying toxic substances and educating the public on the need for 

r^«n J S""" ''^fr^- C°"9''"s is discussing state enforced deadlines for 

Clean Water Act compliance and cuts that will increase state funding 
responsibility and Virginia is already funding a considerable share of the 
cost of restoring the Chesapeake Bay. 

Commission on Virginia's Future recommended that the 
State Water Control Board (SWCB) be established as the water resource planner 
and manager, resolver of conflict, and coordinator of surface and ground water 
distribution In 1985, Governor Robb asked the SWCB to design a niw water 
management plan for the !986 legislature. A recent survey shows that manj 
citizens and groups favor coordinated administration that would include: 

- PROTECTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF WATER SUPPLY in times of plenty and 
times of drought, f <= >.jr 

■ ^SSIS.S'^ "^T^R QUALITY, above and below ground, 

■ Ii.m Ir rlu^^SJL^^l^ planning, financing and monitoring, 

■ mSr paK'^^JSK^k,??^^'^^^^??'^ practices and pollution reduction. 

- long-range planning for residential, agricultural, and Industrial 
users, and protection of potential reservoir sites. 

traditional laissez-faire principle kept the state out of the 
SI^?5.7 the 1800s and early 1900s, but modern industry 

nJnn^c f'^ urban populations require guaranteed delivery of millions of 
?o i ;nr°r/J^"' '"'^ '^'Z'.'"'^ *° "° alternative to a stronger 

IS InJ ^« government to provide the water or to regulate the providers. 
We can not afford to leave water regulation to the courts because they ran 
J!lL^!Jf" '^.S^^" 1°"" are established, after the wells are dry 

are ru ed''"ls JLJr'^'?Mn*3r ''I'' '''''''' ^"^ farmer^* 

! ! federal funding cuts return responsibility to the states, 

and direction from Washington may be less available to fund capital 
?h,Jnn'i;?.f ^'•"^'"^"t facilities. Virginia will have to take more active 
noon?! J "^^^^7 develop a management system that will serve all our 
people and our needs into the 21st century. 
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SOME BASIC WATER FACTS AND QUESTIONS 

^ - SUPPtlES ARE FINITE . We have the same amount of water today as we have 
always had. It just keeps recycling. Most of the precipitation falls into 
the oceans, which cover 3/4 of the earth. Water also falls onto the land 
where it is used by living things, seeps into the ground, fills lakes, runs 
Into streams and rivers, and evaporates. The hydrological cycle doesn't 
distribute water evenly around the earth. Periods of "normal" or adequate 
precipitation, drought, and floods are unpredictable. 

I^' JIJH^ ^-u^^ ^ "^^^ APEQIIATF WATFR . We are more fortunate 

than many states because a tremendous amount of water flows throuqh Virainia 
1112 IIV' F ^"""^^ precipitation (rain and show)^-s loft to 

evaporation, but the remainder seeps or runs into groundwater supplies or our 

ff?*^! "t^^l "^"^ ""^^'^ thousands of miles of 

streams, hundreds of inland lakes and wetlands, the Chesapeake Bay. and 
iSSli^^H °^ of shoreline and salt marshes. Our water, generally, flows 

down the mountains and put of the state, except for the New RiSer and a few 

Vira nf. ''n.^'n^M jrH? ^^*«r/'^°'" "«t Virginia or North Carolina into 
; 2r Precipitation patterns vary from-month to month and year to 
un! 'm^!! community or one side of the mountain to another. 

^l^JH? 5 u^^r""^ f""* ""^^^ seeps into the groundwater supply is 
determined by the composition of the material above the ground and the nature 

nf°II; "^f ' ^"f" °^ flooding in different 

areas of the s.ate and varying degrees of intensity down through the years. 

?n' v?rain?f ^I'f^h ^"^l^ ' . "depends on where it is at the time! In 1985. 
mH!rr?^!J?' ^tt'^rJ' set of common law 

H???Ir!n! S?c '5"*''°^' ^5 a'-o""^. either of two 

?n r!rf f f "^derstandi ngs may control its use. ..unless it is 

^Se SIS are regulated by a law that applies to a few users of 

the water in that araa. (Many people may be confused.) 

f.lll JS^Kr h^T^' 5:^^''^^" identifies rights of landowners to share 

^'^'^^ "^^"dled by law suits between 

nJ?* ^^^^^ "° provision for planning water use. no priority for 
S^SmIS „"r* understanding of a riparian's "share" (an obvious 

fIS5!f I" 5''°"9ht years), and no provision for water for nearby non-riparians 

rulll ^nS .^SnSS* J'"^ °" waterway). Most of Virginia Jses wa ? iJSm 
rivers and above ground sources. 

Water UNDER Ground: Virginia courts say that water UNDER the land (alsn 

??rnwn2:°""^?S'''^ ^\'r.V "^«"°"^ble" use on the land abo t OR by 
its owner with no restrictions. In either case, there is no requirement for 
sharing, "reasonable" is not defined, nor is the« any conne?tfoS t^the laS 

?ai?f:J"?nJ'Jh: escapes to the surface, or to othe" ih hSre th ' 
aquifer and the land above it. 

Is water a resource that should belong to all the people of Virqinia' Do all 
llVj^^'u ?! ^ '^^^^ t° '^^^^^ clean Sater tS be I?li able fo? 

JSf L„2°I!^? sharing take away an economic advantage that is already part Sf 
J.^f J^?"* value, an advantage that the area may wish to protect for the 
future? Who should decide? What is the role of government? 

4 - EQPUUTION (GROWTH HA^ TMrPFfl gED nFMANR FOP MATER. ANH TMPPFflC Pn POIIUTIO- 

Our burgeoning populatior^ has multiplied the need to; a depLable water ' 
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supply for residential and agricultural use as well as for the industries that 
provide jobs. This requires a wiser use of groundwater and surface sources, 
more storage capacity, more reservoirs, and more treatment plants to return' 
usable water to our rivers and streams. 

5 - LAND-USE DECISIONS AFFECT OUR HATER ^IPPIY . At almost every planning 
commission, city council and board of supervisors meeting in Virginia 
pressure is applied by highly sophisticated developers to boards and 
commissions which until recently decided largely with rural issues. 

5 - EACH DROUGHT PERIOD SPREADS ITS EFFECT?; TO MORE PFOPI E AND BI]<;TNF'^<^Fq 
Droughts in 1977 and 1980-81 demonstrated that Virginia's agricultural and 
industrial economy and quality of life depend on reliable fresh water 
supplies. ^ Crisis control actions do not usually correct underlying problems, 
and may pit one area or one interest against another. 

- If you were a farmer who depends on irrigation to water your fields 
what woula you do if your water supply was low and dirty and you 
were not permitted to pipe water from a nearby river that was full? 

- If you owned a small manufacturing plant that employed a number of 
people in your community, what would you do if your spring-fed pond 
could not supply the water you need for your production process? 

- If you were responsible for the water supply for a small city what 
would you do if the reservoirs were drying up and there was no rain? 

- If you were a conservationist or a bass fisherman, what would you 
do If the water in a natural area were drained for other uses? 

- Do you think state or local government would be asked to step in to 
allocate water? or to establish procedures and emergency boards 'or 
other mechnisms to decide? Should decisions be made under such 
conditions or should priorities be established ahead of the crisis? 

J - CONSERVATION IS NOT ENCOURAC ED BY MQ^^T VIRGINIA HATER RATPc; . Only a few 
localities use an escalating rate system to discourage waste and inefficient 
water use Has the price of water changed in your area in the last ten 
years? What does your community do to encourage wise water use? Are there 
building codes that require water-saving s.ppliances and plumbing? Do bio 
water users pay less per gallon? How would you find out? 

8 - CONSTRUCTION AND PAVING INTERFERE HTTH NORMAL RUNOFF PATTFPN^ Some parts 
Of the state have had several "hundred year floods" in the last decade. In 
?linl™ agricultural areas, water spreads out and seeps into the aquifer 
(underground supply), but it may become a destructive torrent when it washes 
over a shopping center parking lot into a pipe or a stream that has been 
squeezed or diverted. Urban runoff is also a pollution problem, since it 
usually contains oil and manmade pollutants, lead, mercury, cadmium, zinc 
copper, chromium and other toxic substances, organic matter, and ordinary'dirt. 

I - CONSTRUCTION. PAV ING. A N D P O LLUTION ENDANGER UNDERGRniIND HATFP«; About 
gqy. Of Virginians use some groundwat er every dav. including ;<PDroximatgTv~ r'; 
mil iQn residents whosp ?nti re dom esti c w a ter supolv i.; from pHvai-P wpiic nr 
Uirinai; Seepage cannot occur through cement, asphalt, or buildings, so the 
mnJ5^!;?l!?rnU^ groundwater Supply in an area of growing populatioS becomes 
more difficult - while at the same time more water is being pumped out. 
iiOVicVsr, Liis 
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most serious concern of all is contamination, since most toxic chemicals do 
not breai< down or filter out of water as it seeps down through the ground We 
do not know what substances may be inching their way into our aquifers from 
old waste dumps, abandoned or improperly-drilled wells, mines, highway runoff, 
and trash filled sink holes. There is new awareness of the problems of 
failing septic systems — improperly located, improperly maintained, or no 
longer containing the sewage due to changing conditions of land or drainage. 
(A decision to permit residential development in some parts of the state 
allowed septic systems where the soil did not percolate, or where the water 
table was so high that sewage ran out on the surrounding land when it rained 
OR sewage ran directly into. the underground water, the aquifer.) In 
Tidewater, saltwater intrusion that may be irreversible can occur when wells 
are drilled too deep or when too much water is withdrawn. 

The National Governor's Association and the Conservation Foundation have 
recognized contamination and depletion of groundwater as a widespread and 
urgent national problem, and a Groundwater Policy Forum has been created 
to head off massive groundwater pollution. Few states have comprehensive 
errortSj and Virginia is not one of them. Proposals currently under 
discussion (1985-86) may form the basis for such a plan for Virginia. 

10 - SURFACE MATER IHPOUWDMFNTfs MAY NOT RF AQEOUATE FOR THF HITIIRP MOSt 
communities in the state rely on water flowing through the area to provide 

^f^J^JS? f ^^^^ ^^^^""^ "se it, and return it (often 

d rtied) to the river or stream. In fast-growing areas, reservoir sites may 
already be scarce and expensive. Acquiring and protecting them ahead of time 
requires money and often the "taking" of land by eminent domain. Logical 

!n.,f w-f" ^" ^"risdictions. and require state leadership 

^ JI a u°u?^??°"- ^"^^^^ °^ concentrated population have had to 

impound water behind dams to have it available in drier times. Since most 
areas have only a 1 - 3 day surface water supply in storage, a major drought 
a?ea htJe? supply. What storage capacity does your 

mmj | "? ua?.nli?''^.^^ MATFR AND GROUNDWATER RF mNSIDEREn ONF TM T HE I AW ANH TM 
APHINISTRATION ? Groundwater i s brought to the surface by nature and by man 
^ °'' ^^P^ groundwater supply. The problems ' 

that affect one may become the problems of the other, and some "cures" for one 
may even problems in the other. We use v/hichever supply suits us and 

.ILllll ,« time. Each is regulated to some extent, but by completely 
separate V rginia laws, based on different premises. Should we have a 
comprehensive water plan would consider both as parts of the same resource? 

12 - WHAT HAS yiR QlHU DONE AROUT POLLUTTON ARATFMPNT ^ "The State Wat»r 
Control Board was begun in 1946, making Virginia one of the first states to 
nnnrfna fJj^^Jc''^''!!^'' program. Sewage and waste were 

iSSS J^hJ^ 'H^K' '•^"''•5 ^"^ s^'-s^'^s. See the contrast in 

1980, after eight years of Clean Water Act regulations and funds: 

million pounds of pollutants generated per day ""^6^5 7^ 

removed through treatment 95% 
million pounds of pollutants discharged to VA waters 5.8 .33 

Since 1980, more pollutants are being generated per day. and the 957. removal 
through treatment has risen only a fraction, so fhe pollutant discharge ?s on 
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the rise. What will happen if funds are cut? How will we replace wornout, 
leaking pi^es, and build treatment plants to accommodate our growing 
population? 

13 - THE TI ME-8QMB SOLUTION TO POLLUTION IS DILUTION When water QUANTITY is a 
problem, water QUALITY becomes a greater problem. A ..-nail amount of some 
unappetizing or harmful substance may not be obvious or threatening in a large 
body of water, faut when the water level is low, that same amount of pollutant 
may be toxic and very difficult to wash away from the site. 

Water quantity affects water quality. 

Example: The waste from three cows might not dangerously pollute a 
fast-moving river or a large reservoir, but it could foul a small 
slow-moving stream, and produce significant changes in even a large 
pond. Such wastes can cause eutrophi cation, turning the water green with 
algae and making it unusable. Note: Cows still wade in many streams in 
Virginia, though it is against Best Management Practices for pollution 
control . 

Question #1: Our local governments spend millions of dollars of our 
money - and federal funds from all or us - to build a treatment plant to 
clean our used water before it goes back into the river. Downstream, a 
farmer saves the cost of a fence, a pump, a pipe, and a trough and lets 
his cows wade in the river to drink. What can be done? 

Question # 2: Suppose the polluter upstream is an' industrial plant, 
the largest employer in the area. Can the plant be made to clean the 
water (how clean?) before it returns it to the river? What if they say 
it would be too expensive and they'll just have to move the plant to 
another area or another state? Suppose a boss in the company (or a 
member of his family, or his lawyer, or close friend) is on the board of 
supervisors, or in the state legislature? If you were in charge of 
keeping the river clean, what problems might you have? What kinds of 
testimony do you think is heard in Congress when they discuss enforcement 
of deadlines for ending pollution? 

Question # 3: Suppose the pollution is hydrocarbons produced by cars and 
trucks. Industries and power companies, all decreasing Virginia's air 
quality and raising the likelihood of damage from acid rain. Sulphurous 
air is now obscuring vision in the mountain areas during much of the 
summer, trees and plants are showing damage, and fish are at risk in our 
streams. Predictions are that air quality and acid rain will worsen in 
the coming years. What should we be doing? How would you find out? 

Question # 4: Applying more fertilizer, insecticides, pesticides, or 
herbicides than the instructions say will mji make things grow better, 
but wiil cnjate toxic or nitrogen-filled runoff, algae-filled reservoirs 
and rivers, and further pollute waterways like the Chesapeake Bay. How 
do we help people to use these chemicals more wisely? 

Pollution increases with each increase in population. Just to maintain 
present water quality levels will cost more: IMPROVING it (and several places 
need it) will cost even MORE. 

14 - MANY AGRICULTURAL AND TN DUSTRTAI. CHFMICALS. NATURAL AND MANMAH F 
POLLUTANTS ARE NOT READIL Y REMOVED PROM WAT FP Thpy\.on,.-in fhr water 
defying filtration and destruction, OR they combine to create other h'.zardous 
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substances, which are carried into Chesapeake Bay or into our groundwater and 
spread in unpredicted directions to taint wells and water supplies over the 
coming years. Where in the world is it safe to dump poisonous materials? We 
are just beginning to alter some of them chemically, to burn or recycle thera. 
How long can we wash them away to some unknown, next or final destination. 

Example: In California, water was diverted to irrigate land which 
contained toxic minerals. The runoff poisoned birds and animals in a 
nearby wildlife refuge and endangered area residents. The irrigation is 
stopped, but the clean-up will take decades and millions. Who pays? 

15 - THERMAL POLLUTION - THE 1IN<^FFN >fTi I FR Rower plants and some industrial 
users withdraw millions of gallons of water for cooling purposes, and then 
return it to our lakes and streams at a different temperature. Some aquatic 
life — plants, fish, and animals — may not survive the change. Do we care? 
How much? What are we willing to give up in our society so that wildlife is 
not endangered? 

.1^ '■!:^?^?^.^„™fy'^/^^ ''^P^'^^'- ^-"^ "^^^ ^^^^ tn<;triim ental in <;niVTNf: 

yiRglNIA S WATER SUPPLY ANO POLLUTION TN TH E PAST. MTI I THE PROGRAMS RE 

AVAlLAgLE IN THE FUTURE? Will debt-ridden federal budgets curtail the water 
supply and wastewater treatment funds for states? Will Virginia have to pay 
more of the- costs? How much can be passed on to water users? At what point 
might the cost of water chase away industries we need to employ our people? 

■l!.:..^?!^'^ COOPERATION WITH OTHER ^TATF<; IS IMPORTANT TO VIRGINIA'S FIITIIRF 
HATER SUPPLY ? We have several interstate and inter-governmental agreements to 
protect our shoreline and water supplies: regional flood controls and power 
projects, waste dump siting, and our commitment to revive the Chesapeake Bay. 
What other types of cooperation" are necessary? 

18 7 V?^g ;NIA IS A CONSERVATTVF STATf ANp nOF ^ m qt RFGtll ATF THTNGS THAT mill n 
8E UFT UNREg;i.ATFn. Change may be a political liability and persons who ~ 
advocate it may not be reelected. Virginia regulation tends to be a 
collection of small intrusions rather than major redefinitions of law and 
responsibility. By not establishing administrative responsibility for 
managing water, we have left much of this valuable resource untended except in 
the courts after damage has been done — and court decisions are more likely 
to be based on legal technicalities and narrow points of law than on public 
policy considerations. At the present time, Virginia has police powers to use 
in a water crisis but no comprehensive plan to prevent a water crisis. 

Whoever can dig the deepest well and buy the strongest pump can take and use 
the water in most places in the state, regardless of the needs of others in 
the aquifer. Should the right to pump be protected? Should individuals and 
businesses be denied some of their current freedom to use and waste water? 

Will we lose industries to states that can assure water supplies? Which 
farmers may be wiped out by drought while water flows freely a few miles away? 
Which wells (and aquifers?) will be exhausted or tainted? How many tax 
dollars will be used in legal struggles between localities over water rights? 

How can we provide appropriate water for residents, agriculture and industry 
as well as the animals, birds, and fish that contribute to our quality of life 
and our economy? How will Virginia decide? ^ j 
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POLL SHOWS VIRGINIANS WILLING TO MAKE ENVIRONMENTAL EFFORTS 

IJ'.S?';!!]^ of Virginians rate the quality of their air and drinking water as good 

or excellent and alnwst all believe that government should control the way business 

and industry use natural resources. These are some of the findings of a statewide 

SatTSer. ''"^ ^'^^'^ Organization du^Mng Ounel^Me 

"IThe survey is part of the Water Center's cit- 
izen education program for groundwater protec- 
tion and was designed as a field test of 
Virginians' knowledge and opinions about their 
environment," explained Water Center Director 
William R. Walker. "The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency and the Water Center provided 
funding for the survey because the quality of 
any state's environment depends on the concern 
and awareness of its citizens." 

The total of 1,628 citizens polled in the ran- 
dom telephone survey was divided among the 
four main physiographic regions of the state 
-- Coastal Plain, Piedmont, Valley and Ridge 
(including the Blue Ridge), and Cumberland 
Plateau. "The survey was conducted and 
weighted according to actual state statistics 
of region, sex, education levels, and income 
T«^i, ,-.-.--.4. 4. ^ brackets," explained Gary Sel now. ^ - ' ^ia 

Tech assistant professor of connuni cat ions studies who designed the questionna rP 
and worked w th Gallup statisticians to analyze the results "Thrmarain of pJ^nr * 
IS plus-or-minus three percent for each of the resuUs Sf tile poll." ^ 

sSic°?«uUs of"'thp'nnn'^''^n"' P^^^ ^'"^ions. discussed some of the 

speciric results of the poll. "One thing indicated by the survey's results is a 

y ;i?t"ain°!v^ Ift °' ^° ^° '"^'•^ as ^ndivi- pVe- 

believTJhlt th? -na l^iimJc";. f "^P^^ P^'"^^"^ °^ ^^'e respondents ^ 
Ttlnrlt ^ Jl •„ ^ amounts of paint, varnish, pesticides, and other toxic sub- 
?hn!^ .Jf • supposedly empty containers can contaminate the environment whlS 

took the container to a collection center for safe disposal." ^ 
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When asked about the "bottle bill," which would require a deposit on all soft-drink 
and beer containers, 75.9 percent of the respondents who had heard of the proposed 
legislation voiced support for it. The poll also revealed that only 43.1 percent of 
Virginians have heard of the bill, which has been proposed in various f->rms for the 
past 11 years and defeated each time in the state legislature. 

Government control of the use of natural resources by business and industry was 
rated somewhat or very necessary by 92.7 percent of those polled. Virginia's gov- 
eriment was described as good or excellent in protecting the environment by 56.6 
percent; the environmental concern of the state's businesses and industries was 
rated good or excellent by 50.8 percent. 

When the respondents were asked to rate the quality of air and drinking water in 
their parts of Virginia, air was categorized as good or excellent by 73.9 percent 
and water by 71.6 percent. The pollution of lakes and streams was the only environ- 
mental problem rated by the majority as moderate or severe. "There appears to be a 
difference of perception between the general public and the State Water Control 

<l"ality of the state's surface waters," Born said. "Out of more than 
27,000 miles of strcsams and rivers in Virginia, only 296 miles are rated as severly 
polluted by the board." 

When given a list of substances that can cause groundwater pollution problems, the 
respondents rated trash and garbage in public landfills and dumps as the greatest 
problCT. The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency considers human and household 
wastes from septic systems and petroleum products leaking from underground storage 
tanks to be the most threatening substances on the list used in the survey," Born 





EVIDENCE OF PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT OF 

• • • 



WHY DID THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY KILL THE ."BOTTLE BILL" AGAIN IN 1 
WHAT OTHER VALUES AND FORCES ARE BEING HEARD? 
IS YOUR VOICE BEING HEARD? 




CAN YOU DO TO HELP PREVENT POLLUTION OF OUR ENVIRONMENT? 
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CHARTS & MAPS USEFUL FOR STUDYING VIRGINIA'S WATER RESOURCES 

Students vary in their ability to use charts and maps for information. These 
skills are included in the Standards of Learning (12.12) and they should be a 
part of every appropriate unit. 

The maps in Section B include many that will be useful in relation to a study 
of water: River Basins. Population, Industry. Minerals. There are several 
charts on water use and expenditures in Section H. 

Send to the Virginia Water Resource Research Center. 617 North Main Street, 
Blacksburg, VA 24060-3397 for a large and colorful Groundwater Map that 
includes information on Virginia's groundwater resources in each part of the 
state. 

And watch THE QUARTgRLY. from the Teacher Resource Service, for information on 
new ones! 



Can your students explain the relationships between water supply, pollution, 
and conservation? Try them on this chart; 



CONSERVATION = SAVINGS 

SAVINGS ON TAXES TO FINANCE STORAGE & TREATMENT FACILITIES 
SAVINGS ON YOUR WATER & SEWER BILLS 




WATER LEVEL UP 
POLLUTION DILUTED 
IS CONSERVATION 
NECESSARY ? 



WATER LEVEL iJOWN 
POLLUTION CONCENTRATED 
CONSERVATION CRUCIAL ! 
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TRENDS IN WATER USE AND POPULATION IN VIRGINIA. 1960 - 1980 
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NO,,,.they don't add up I 

Think about it. What happens to water AFTER it is used? 

Some of it evaporates back into the atmosphere. 

Some returns to the surface or ground water supply it 

came from most reently — often dirtied. 
Some of it is redirected to other sources on the 

surface or underground — often dirtied. 

IT'S ALL USED AGAIN AND AGAIN. THE CHALLENGE IS TO HAVE 
ENOUGH OF IT 
WHERE YOU WANT IT 
WHEN YOU WANT IT, AND 
CLEAN ENOUGH TO USE 

THEN RETURN IT CLEAN ENOUGH FOR SOMEONE ELSE TO USE I 



Which of these uses do you think would return recusable 
water to the same source? 

Which of these uses would result in losing the most to 
evaporation? 

Which of these uses would be likely to increase the most 
in the next decade? (Note the chart is foreshortened — 
the top two lines are really a separate chart.) 

Write a statement about each line telling what information 
it reveals about trends between 1960 and "980. 
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TOTAL AGGREGATED WATER USE IN VIRGINIA, 1980 



Write statements 
that you can 
document with 
the information 
on this chart. 



GROUND HATER SWFACE WATER TOTAL 
Hgal/d Mgol/d ygal/d 

Public Supply (servod 3,864,000 persons. 72 percent of 
popul atlon) 

Oc«estlc 78 367 445 

Commarclal, Irriga- 
tion (gol f course 
and nursery) , gener- 
ai Industry and all 
other nof>-dcreostlc 

39 jj2 151 

Total 117 479 595 



Rural. Self-Supplied (served 1.482.000 persons. 28 percent 
of population) 



Irrigation 8 



Thennoofoctric 

''resh 1 4330 



Sa) Inc 

Total 1 8366 



148 

•29 



Domestic* • 148 

Livestock 3 26 

Which uses do you t„.^, , " ~ 

think return clean ° ^6 m 

water to the river, 
aquifer, or lake? 



19 28 



4331 

j036 4036 



8367 



Industrial, self-supplied 

Which users return SaHne*!.*!!!!.'!!:: ^lo.s ^1? ^al 

the water directly — — 

to the source? ni 437 545 

Grand Tor^li 

Including thermo- 

o^«=trlc 389 9328 9717 

T^'tal fresh.... 389 5211 5600 

What does Hgal/d * , ,, 

mean? "y^''" .otal saline... <0.5 4117 4117 

Excluding thermo- 

<^^c<:fr\c.: 388 962 1350 

Totaf fresh.... 387 981 1269 

Total saline... <o.5 81 51 

NOTE.-Partlal figures may not add to total because of 
Independent rounding. 

< Less than. 
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VIRGINIA SEWERAGE CONSTRUCTION GRANTS - FY 1972 - 1983 * 

Charts fran State Water Control Board - Water Quality Inventory, July 1984 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

19B0 

1961 

1982 

1983 




(69.4) 
(77.4) 
(116.5) 
(131.4) 



FEDERAL g 
STATE m 



LOCAL f> 



TOTAL ( ) 



mm 



(29.3) 
(117.6) 
(108.1) 
(81.5) 
(59.5) 
(57.9) 
(62.6) 



50 



— J— 
100 



150 



— r- 
200 



— J— 
250 



I 

300 



I 

350 



FUNDS IH MILLIONS 



'figures are sums actually spent in Virginia, pursuant to 
Section 201. Clean Water Act as amended. 



HUHICIPAL FACILITY INVESTMENT. 1958-1983. 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR MUNICIPAL WASTEWATER 
FACILITIES. BY SOURCE OF FUNDS. 



STATE 4% 




FEDERAL: $ 998,566.830 
52.078.160 
351.476.144 
$1,402 121 134 



STATE 
LOCAL 
TOTAL 



88 PROJECTS REMAIN ON THE PRIORITY LIST OF THE VIRGINIA STATE WATER CONTROL BOARD. 
ESTIMATED COST: $1,093 BILLION, INCLUDING $702 MILLION IN FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS. 
EPA EXPECTS VIRGINIA'S CONSTRUCTION NEEDS WILL EXCEED ;<;1.549 BILLION BY FY 2000. 
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IT PROTECTS 
YOUR WATER 



Us«d motor oil pourt« In backyardi, lUtimi and rivtri, 
down iiwtri or pliced In trttlioini can tvantually and 
up polluting Virginia's watar. 

§ Rattarch itiowi tliat aach year ovar 4,400,000 GAL* 
LONS of utid oil ara ditpotad of Ipiproparly by do*lt* 
youriell oil cliangeri In Virginia alona. 

4 Just ONE GALLON ot oil can form an oil ilick of 
tieaily alghl acrai In itza. 

A And at llttia at ONE QUARTof oil, whan complataly 
dissolvtd or dlipsrted In water« can contamlnata up to 
2«000«000 gallons of drinking watar. dipanding on In* 
divlduil titta and cdor itnsltlvlty. 

^ In addition, tha toxic lubstancai and known car* 
clnogans found In oil can product chronk: harmful af* 
facts In plants, anImaU and aquatic Ufa. 

^Storm sswar opanlngs lead to tha naarast cratk, 
river, or laka« md oil poured Into tham thus pollutes our 
wstsr. 

4 Oil dumped In unitary srwara gota to tha sewage 
treetmeiit pisnt whsra It can disrupt end Incraete costs 
of plent operetlon.'* 

k A hsevy rain will cause oil spreed on • driveway or 
field fO rita to the turfece end float uwey, egelnceutlng 

pollution problems. 

A Oil dumped In the treth goes to lendfllls whera tha 
oil may seep Into groundwater. 

^Tlie best wey to protect your weter from the pol* 
lutlon of used oil Is to take It to your closest used oil 
collection site fur recycling. 



}) IT PRESERVES YOUR 
'i ENERGY RESOURCES 



Tha energy velua of knpropt riy disposed of us^ o!l Is 
lost forever. By recycling, this energy velua cen ba ra- 
clelmed In two weys — by nproctstfng It as heeting oil 
for Industry, or b^nr^flnfng It back Into lubrlceting oil. 

A For exempla, by reprocessing, tha 4.4 million gallons 
of VIrglnle'a used olf wested aach yeer could bt used %o 
beet the equivalent of 600G VIrglnle homes for en entire 
yaar. 

4 In rereflnlng, 2K querts of new motor oil cen ba ex- 
tracted from one gallon of used oil. .And, rereflnad oil Is 
produced using only % tha energy of refining from crude 
oil. 

From tha 4.4 million gallons of usad oil disposed of 
Impropsriy each yaar In VIrglnle, 2.75 million gallons of 
cleen lubricating oil could ba rereflnad. 



JIT'S ILLEGAL TO 
DUMP YOUR OIL 

DItcherge of oil Into or upon tht wetere of tha Common- 
wealth Is prohibited. Vlolatore cen be held liable for the 
cost of cleenup, and failure to report a dlsdierge Is suth 
|ect to civil psneltlas. In eddltlon, some localities have 
strict ordlnences prohibiting the disposal of used oil 
onto lend. 



^ 1 IT'S EASIER THAN 
*^ YOU THINK 

Collection sitae heva been astebflshed at local servtea 
stetlons naer you to eccept used oil collected from 
your eutoi, motorcyctei, boats, lawn mowers end trectors. 

A These facilities ara being provided et no cost to you 
es a publfo servlct. 

k Drein used motor oil Into an unbreekebia seelebia 
contelner« such es an empty plestic milk certon. 

^Protect used oil from debris end weter es conUmI* 
neted oil can't bt accepted for recycling. 

^Piggyback tha return of your oil with other Ulpt 
during lervkra ttetlon buslneu hours. ConUlnerf left 
overnlfl^t mey bt vandellied. 

A Examine tha list of collection sItH Inserted in this 
brodrura for tha location nearest you. If tha list of altas 
Is mU^lng,call 1-800*652-3831 toll-free for site locations. 



AND REMEMBER... 

You fney.rK3t have atopped'tb think about It, but the 
cost of Vyested end lm)Hroperly disposed of used oil Is 
axUemely high. It's high In terms of reduced quality, 
and thus, ^entity, of our weter, end It'e high In terme of 
• lest energy sourct. 
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TEN TIPS FOR 
CHANGING OIL 



1* If possible, change the oil after the car hat run for 
awhite. The old oil will drain out more quiclcly 
andcompiateiy if It's hot. 

2. Blocic the wheels and apply the parking brake be* 
fore getting under the car* 

3« Remove the drain plug on the bottom of the oil 
pan, allowing the old oil to drain into your drain 
pan. 

4. Use a filter wrench to foosen the old filter, then 
spin It off and drain as much oil as possible out of 
the filter Into yoor drain pan* 

5* Wet the rubber seal on the new filter with oif, 
then spin It on. DO NOT USE A FILTER WRENCH 
to tighten the new filter* Tighten It snugly with 
your fingers. Replace the drain plug and make sure 
it's light* 

6. Add the new oil* (Most cars take 5 quarts, but 
check the owner's manual*} 

7* Start the engine. The oil pressure warning light 
will be on, but should go out after a few sec- 
onds. Let Itie engine run a lew minutos. 

8. Turn the engine off and check the oil level. Also 
check around the filter and drain Plug for leaks. 

9. Wfite mileage and date of oil change on a door* 
jamb sticker or In a record book, plus type and 
brand of oil installed. 

1 0. Pour the used oil Into an unbreakable container such 
as a metal gas can or a plastic milk jug and RETURN 
USED OIL TO A COLLECTION CENTER! 



RECLAIM CLEAN WATER 
RECYCLE USED OIL 
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LOOK FOR THE FOLLOWING 
YELLOW & BLACK SIGN AT 
LOCAL SERVICE STATIONS: 



RETURN 

USED OIL 

HERE 



foil tKiMAfm CAU M0a-$S2*3a3l 
VKGtIA USf 0 ^ tfCYCUNO PKOGIKAM 




THE JOB'S NOT 
FINISHED 

TIL THE OIL'S 
RECYCLED 



For more information on Virginia's Used Oil Re* 
cyciing Program and collection sites near you, contact: 

Virginia Office of Emergency 

and Energy Services 
310 Turner Road 
Richmond, Virginia 23225 
(604/323*2891) 

or 

State Waier Control Board 
21 1 1 Honh Hamilton Street 
P. O. Box 11143 
Richmond, Virginia 23230 
(804/257-6343) 

or. call this toll-free number statewide: 

1-800-552-3831 



▲ 



0 



iTMs broehut9 & reh(9dmat§fl9ti funded by » grant to tha Stata 
Watar Control Bc^td by tha if, 5. Bnvfronmantat Protection 
Agency under Secthn 208ofth9 n^^n iVaterAct (P,L 92 500)1 



AND 
HERES WHY... 
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Fill 'er Up 

In many machines, a full load of clothes uses the 
same amount of water as a half load. Since most 
machines use 40 60 gallons of water, make every 
cycle count. Unless you load the machine to its 
rated capacity, you're 
not receiving full value 
from the water and 
energy you're using. 
The permapress cycle 
uses 1/3 more water 
than regular settings. 

I f you've invested in a 
water-saving washing 
machine, remember to 
use the proper water* 
level setting. 

Use dish pans or plug the sinks when washing dishes 
by hand. Don't let the water run continuously when 
washing or rinsing. 

Load the di:ihwat>her to capacity. Operating it 
partially filled wastes water and energy. 










^^^^ 
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KitchlHF^ irvation 
An inexpensive aerator a. ^ncd to the kitchen 
faucet will save water. 




Plug the drain or use a pan when washing vegetables. 
Later, the water can be poured on houseplants. 

Use the garbage disposal sparingly. Accumulate the 
wjste and dispose of it 
all at once by flushing 
with cold water—or 
better yet. save all the 
waste for composting. 




Keep a jar of drinking 
water in the refrigerator, 
rather than letting the 
waier run in the sink 
until you get cold water. 
Or. to avoid opening the refrigerator dcor. keep ice 
water in a picnic jug on the kitchen counter. 



Remember— 

Your hai)ds are the best conservation devices. 



Use them— 
To turn off the water 
when it's not being used, 
to fix li.'aks. to install 
wdter s.iving devices, 
and more. 

Be water wise. 



flit mure inloriDation. contjct 
Virijinia Walur Kl'Suiucqs Itescarcli Canter 
Viriiinid Polytechnic histitiitu and Stiita lliiivtirsity 
617 North M<iiii Sucui 
Ul.)nl<sliiir.:j. Viryiiiid 2^()G0 33<J7 
Hioiit! 1703)9G1 liG24 

\2 81:5M 
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M-7 
6AU0NS 
A FtUSH 



2S6AU0»S 




WftSHlMQr piaiES 
BY HANP--, 



6-10 ■ 

SflllONS 



J 



CLOTHtS: ^ ^ 

40-60 ewiflws 

A LOflP 



o 
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Take Me lo Your Meier 
First, turn off all waior faucets and taps and don't 
flush the toilet. Next, find your water meter. It 
should look like one of these- 





If any dial moves within a half hour, you have a 
leak somewhere. 




Drip . . . Drip . . . Drip 
Check your water line 
connections and faucets 
for leaks, if necessary, 
tighten the connections. 



Replace all the worn-out washers. You need "ily a 
screwdriver, pliers, and the right size washer. 

Beware of the Strong, Silent Type 
A toilet leak can waste hundreds of gallons of 
water a day. Listen for an ominous "HSSSS" 
sound. Since many leaks are silent, put a few drops 
of food coloring or a 
dye capsule in the toilet 
tank and wait 15 
minutes. If the color 
shows up in the bowl 
and the toilet has not 
been flushed, you have 
a leak to repair. 

Investigate new flushing 

devices that replace the ball cock and float. Many 
of these devices also have built-in leak detectors. 
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Sing Shorter Songs 



0^ 
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Shorten showers. A. 
shower uses 5- 10 gallons 
a minute. Use a kitchen 
timer as a reminder. 
Consider installing flow 
restrictors and water- 
saving shower heads. 
They are inexpensive 
and easy to install. 




Turn off the water 
while shampooing or soaping up. A flow cut-off 
valve can be added to the shower head or purchased 
as part of the unit. 

If you prefer tub baths, 
1/4 of a tub should be 
enough. Put the stopper 
in the drain right away, 
rather than waiting for the water to warm up. 

Toilet . . . Water Closet . . . Commode 
Whatever name you use, the toilet is the single 
largest water user in the home, accounting for 40 
percent of a household's water use. 

if it's agreeable to 
family members, flush 
only when necessary- 
2 or 3 uses, or when 
there's solid waste. 

Cut off the top of a 
plnsiii: bottle, weight 
down with some stones, 
and place in the toilet 
tank away from the flushing mechanism. When you 
(lush, you save the amount of water in the bottle. 





Close the Hose 
When washing the car, fill a bucket with warm, 
soapy water. Sponge the entire car. Then rinse. Do 
not leave the hose running. Use a cut off nozzle for 
easy shut off. 




To Sprinkle or Wot to Sprinkle 
Lawns do not need regular watering. Less frequent 
waterings with sprinklers that spray low, broad 
drops will allow the water to seep into the ground, 
promoting deeper root 
systems that better 
withstand dry weather. 
Avoid watering too 
heavily because the soil 
cannot absorb too much 
water all at once and 
the extra will just run off. Leaving the hose running 
for 4 hours will use about 1,500 gallons of water. 
Use a timer to avoid overwatering. 

Mulch flower and vegetable gardens, shrubs, and 
trees to hold more moisture in the soil and to 
control weeds. In the garden, a soaker hose is the 
most efficient way to water because it puts water 
close to the roots and reduces evaporation. 
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r Reduce your driving. Use a carpooi, mass 
transit, bicycle, or walk. This not only saves you 
money but reduces pollution from automobiles. 



CODE 
BOOK 



Jl 

7. Home sewage disposal systems should be 
located, constructed, and Installed according to 
regulations. Maintenanca and prompt correction 
of problems are important. 




B, Direct roof water onto a grassed area. Be careful 
it does not flood your or youi neighbor*s 
besoment» Roof dfains sfiould not be connected 
into a sanitary or storm sewer system. 




9. Watch for soil erosion around your home. Seed 
to grass, install sod or plant ground cover to 
protect the sito. 



InformaUon to help you Improve water quality may 
be obtained Irom the local Cooperative Extension. 
Soil and Water Conservation District, or Soil 
Conservation Service Olllces. They can tell you 
what variety of grass or plants to use. where to get 
soil tests, and the local agency responsible for 
water quality. 



Vliginia CoopaiaUvo Exlansfon Seivlco piogiams. acliviliRS. 
and emplo/menl oppoflunilias aio available to all people 
legaidles) of lace. colof. laliglon. sex. ago. nalional oiigin. 
handicap, oi polillcal afllllallon. An equal oppoilunlly/alfiim- 
alive action ompto/ei. 

Issued In fuftheiance of Coopefalivo Extentlon wofk. Acts of 
Ma/ 0 and Juno 30. IQM. and Septembei 30. 1977. In 
coopef alion wlih the U S. Oepaitmont of Agiiculluf e, W f> Van 
Ofcssei. Oeari. Extension Division. Coopeiatlve Exten.ton 
Seivice. Vifglnia Pol/tecf^nic Institute and State Univeisll/. 
Olacksbufg. ViigfnU 24061; M C. ffaidlng. Sr.. Adtntnislmtor. 
1890 Extension Pfogiam. Vliginia Stale Unlveisit/. Pelofsbtng. 
Vliginia 23603. 




Best Management Practices 
for 

The Urban Dweller 



BEST ^ 
MANAGEMENT 
PRACTICES J 












FOR 






POLLUTION 




CONTROL 









Prepared for and under a grant from the 
State Water Control Board. CoiTimonweallh of Virginia 
(State Water Control Board Information Bulletin 532) 



Extension Division 
Vliginia Polyloclmic tnstiluto and State Univeisily 
Publication 4WCB2 April 1980 
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BEST MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 



BMPS F^R THE URBAN DWELLER 
SugQ:stions to Reduce Urban Nonpoint Pollution 

Rohe^nd 2. Whoaion and Edward 0. Hale* 
Storm runoff from uiban areas poses serious 
threats to State waters. Tfiere is ovidonco that 
urban runoff .(nonpoint source) is as harmfui to the 
water quality as the municipal sewage plant 
discharge (point source). When rain falls and runs 
off, it picks up pollutants from the air, land 
surfaces, streets, and sewer systems. Best 
Management Practices (BMPs) can be used to 
reduce the pollutants in the runoff water. 
Following is a list of some common urban 
pollutants, their sources and effects on water 
quality. 

1. Sediment is the result of soil erosion. It carries 
nutrients, pesticides, and other pollutants. Tho 
large volume may plug sewers and drainways, fill 
reservoirs and cover fish spawning grounds. 

2. Nutrients come from fertilizer washoff and 
decomposition of leaves, grass clippings, and so 
forth. The nutrients of greatest concern are 
nitrogen and phosphorus which can lead to 
large algae growths in lakes and ponds. 

3. Pathogenic Microorganisms from fecal wastes 
represent a health hazard. Primary sources are 
bird and animal droppings and septic tank 
overflows. 

4. Toxic Substances include heavy metals, 
asbestos, pesticides, and other chemicals. jy 
may prevent the use of the water, cause fish kills 
or enter the food chain causing long-term 
damage to aquatic organisms. 

5. Oxygon Demanding Substances include all 
organic materials. As they decompose, they 
deplete the oxygen in the water, often resulting 
in fish kills. Animal droppings, septic tank 
wastes, loaves and grass clippings are examples 
of these materials. 

6. Petroleum Products, especially gasoline, oil and 
grease, are found \'a the street and parking lot 
runoff. These products are particularly dam* 
aging to aquatic organisms. 

'Visiting Prolbssoi and Gxlunsioii Spuciaiist ruspiiclivoly. Oupl 
of Agiiculitiral £iiQinL*efiii(|. VI 
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7. Chlorides are present in th(5 street runoff, nwinly 
due to deicing chemicals. At high levels they can 
bo damaging to plants and aquatic organisms. 



What Can the individual Do 
Each individual should be aware of the pollutants, 
their sources, and their water quality effects. 
Construction activities, a major source of 
sediment, are regulated under the State Erosion 
and Sediment Control Law. Local governing bodies 
are responsible for application of BMPs in Urban 
Areas. If you are concerned about pollution, 
contact your local governing body. 

There are many BMPs that each individual can use. 
Here are a few; 




/. Fertilize your lawn and garden according to 
needs as shown by soil tests. Try not to apply 
fertilizer when it might be washed off by heavy 
rains. 




2. Apply pesticides according to the labels on tho 
containers. 




3. Pick up litter and animal wastes before they 
wash into the storm drains. 




4, Recycle grass clippings and leaves by mulching 
or composting. If this Is not possible, collect and 
dispose of them according to local proviv^ns. 





5. // you change your own oil, dispose of tho used 
oil at a recycling depository. Check with your 
local service stations for locations of such 
facilities, DO NOT dump the oil into a storm 
drain. 



LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR VIRGINIA'S WATERS 

Prior to 1940, providing water for domestic and industrial use was largely the 
responsibility of local government. Population and Industrial growth and 
water quality and supply problems brought more state involvement. Today, the 
State Department of Health (SDH) regulates the safety of local public water 
supplies and makes some attempt to monitor private supplies, though that is 
particularly difficult in rural areas. SDH budgets and procedures are 
stretched, particularly since we now know that protection of our groundwater 
quality is not as simple as we once believed. Local governments make small 
contributions to SDH, but most funding is state and federal. 

The State Water Control Board (SWCB) monitors water quality in the rivers and 
streams of Virginia and works with local and federal officials to clean up 
pollution. The SWCB prepares a Water Quality Inventory , available on request. 

THE MAIN POLLUTION CONTROL OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IS THROUGH LAND USE PUNNING. 
Significant water policy decisions are made by local governments at almost 
every meeting, when they approve building, decide on land use in the watershed 
and allocate land for reservoirs, require run-off controls, or ban industries 
that are big water users or polluters. Since water resources are an important 
determinant of the capacity of an area to sustain growth and economic 
development, they are key components of local land use planning. 

SPECIAL AREA PROBLEMS: Some parts of the state (mainly mountain-valley areas 
and the Piedmont) do not have adequate and accessible groundwater. Their 
dependence on surface water means that they are hit first and hardest by 
periods of low rainfall, and as quantity is reduced, quality usually suffers. 

In southeast Virginia, if the groundwater level is low because of drought or 
excessive draw-down, saltwater is likely to take its place. Since the 
quantity of fresh surface water is inadequate for its tremendous population 
growth, Virginia Beach is looking to Lake Gaston and an 85 to 100-mile 
pipeline for its future supply. A 1975 case may tie up the plan in courts for 
years, since the state granted local governments the power to control waters 
within their borders, even if the land surrcundino the water is owned by 
another jurisdiction. This law is regarded by many as an obstacle to 
interbasin transfer (piping water from one drainage area to another). In 
addition. Lake Gaston is located on our border with North Carolina, which is 
suing to prevent the diversion of Lake Gaston water to Tidewater Virginia. 
Water engineers still search for affordable -ethods to remove the salt from 
water, but none appear to be practical at time for the volume required. 

WATER RATE STRUCTURES Special rates granted through the years to large water 
users have not encouraged wise water use and conservation. The SWCB's 
proposal to assist localities in setting rates was accepted though not funded 
by the 1981 General Assembly. It probably will have to be done in the future. 
Do rates influence use? Do rates influence waste? 

LIMITED WATER RESQURCF^ HA VE NOT LIMITED POPULATION GROWTH Cities are located 
where water supplies are not dependable. Should communities be required to 
limit growth to the level of their water supply? How can local government 
assure a fair and economical distribution of the available water and maintain 
the quality of the water for all users, now and in the future? Water 
recognizes no -ity, county, or state lines. How can we coordinate the actions 
of local, state, and national government, and build the support and compliance 
of all components of society: individual and family water users, as well as 
farmers, business, ind industry? What is our community doing about this? 
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HATER SUPPLIES IN QliR ARFA 



Name 



One official has stated that there is almost no part of Virginia that does not 
have a watpr problem - either drought, flooding, pollution, saltwater 
intrusion, or the exhaustion of the supnly - at this time, in the past, or 
projected in the future. Some areas, such as Virginia Beach, have all of 
these problems. Look at the water maps and charts and locate the area where 
we live. How do you think it compares with neighboring areas? (Quantity and 
quality of supply? reservoirs? other?) 



How does this area compare with the state as a whole? Mhat are our problems, 
and how serious are they? 



Answer the following questions, from what mi know of our community. You also 
"^ILi ^^""^ly- neighbors, friends, classmates, other teachers or local 

officials. If you intend to contact local officials, call during business 
hours and plan to share your answers with at least 6 other students, so that 
Officials will not be bothered by too many calls. Be ready to discuss your 
answers in class, as well as the sources of your Information. 

1 - Does this area depend on individual wells? public water supply? both? 

2 - If wells, then how many people in this area use them? 

Is the groundwater supply dependable? 

Has groundwater diminished or dried up at any time in the past ten years? 
During a drought erpergency, what did people do for water? 
Have any measures been suggested to guard against a recurrence? 



3 - What -ff }cial s/offices manage water supply in this area? 



4 - Are area jurisdictions cooperating to manage water? If so. which ones; 

5 - Has there been a water shortage in this area in the past ten years? 

Which years? 



6 - Did water quality suffer as quantity was reduced? 

7 - What measures were taken to conserve water? 



8 - What measures were taken to increase water supplies? 

9 - Who are the biggest water users in this area? 
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10 - Do these big users return clean water to the system? 

If not, what are their reasons? 

11 - Are there open waters in this area that are certified as swimmable? 

12 • What is the source of the public water supply in this area? (i.e., river, 

lake, bay, or aquifer name) 

13 ^ Is the quantity of water available from this source adequate for the needs 

of our community at this time? 

14 - Is the quantity adequate for the needs predicted in the future? 

15 - Have any measures been taken to assure supplies for normal rainfall years 

in the future? 

16 - Have any special provisions or plans been made for dry years? 



17 - Have any provisions been made in this area to control danages from 
flooding and run-off? How serious have these problems been in this 
area • 



18 - Are impoundments necessary to accommodate seasonal supply and demand? 

If so, describe where they are located: 

19 - Does this area have the capability ':o connect to other reservoirs and 

supplies without service interruption? which ones? 



20 - Is water supply a current topic of discussion in this area? 

21 - Virginia's water supplies can certainly be made adequate for all our 

citizens, but the development of properly-located impoundments and other 
longterm solut.ons are and will be expensive. What recommendations have 
been discussed for this area? 



■ H^f^^^'^'^'S)!^!^ Iu-'*^"9 are necessary? What is the expected completion 
date? What will this area have to do in the meantime? 
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WATER CONSERVATION IN OUR AREA Name 

Decreasing water use is much more cost effective than expanding reservoirs and 
treatment facilities to handle greater volume. Conservation saves tax dollars 
and saves each of us dollars on our own water bills . Everyone benefits! 

1 - Identify the agency of our local government that is primarily concerned 

with conservation of our soil and water resources? What is its name? 

2 - Has there been any recant public education or media campaign to help local 

citizens use water resources more efficiently? How recently? 

3 - Does your family customarily use any of the following conservation 

measures? If you adopted them recently, have you an estimate of the 
amount of money you saved on your water bills? 

a. Check for drips. yes no 

b. Tighten all connecti^-^^s. replace washers, stop leaks. yes _ no _ 

c. Check/repair toilet tanks. Use water limiter (plastic bottle in the 
tank) so you don't use 5 gallons for every flush. yes _ no _ 

d. Shorten showers and use flow-restrictor shower heads. yes _ no _ 

e. - Limit tub baths to 1/4 tubful of water. yes _ no _ 

f. Use water sparingly for yard and outdoor cleaning. yes _ no _ 

g. Use soaker hose in early morning or at night to water yard. 

Do not over-water — prevent waste in evaporation. yes _ no _ 

h. Do a full load of clothes or dishes at a time. yes _ no 

i. Use dish rinsing or clothes rinsing water (grey water) for plants and 
other uses that do not require drinking quality water. yes _.. no _ 

j. Wash dishes, hands, and other thinys in a little water in the 

sink or in a basin, rather than running water continuously, yes _ no _ 

k. Catch and use top-of-the-pipe water, as you wait for the hot or 

cold. Save cold drinking water in a refrigerator jar. yes _ no _ 

1. Use less cooking water and a lid to prevent evaporation and nutrient 
loss. 

yes no . 

m. Use low-phosphate detergents that are easier to clean out of 

the water. (Check labels - Save the Bay!) yes _ no _ 

n. Catch and re-cycle the old oil from all vehicles, so it won't run 
into our surface or ground water supplies and pollute them, yes _ no _ 

CONSERVE WATER! ASSURE VIRGINIA'S FUTURE! AND SAVE ON YOUR WATER BILLS! 
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LAND USE PLANNING IN OUR COMMUNITY Name 

One of the major administrative tools available to localities in Virginia is 
the power to regulate land use — to decide when and where agriculture, 
industry, high or low density residential use or park land will be permitted. 
The availability of water is always a ksy factor. 

1. How does your community handle these decisions? 

2. Do you think that the public is aware of the land uses planned for 
different areas of your community? 

3. How many kinds of land uses are included on your commu.ii'y plan? 
Name the categories: 

4. Are copies of the land use map available on request? 

5. Are planning coiiimlssion vacancies advertised? Do appointments represent 
the major segments of the community? 

6. Are planning commission meetings held at publicly announced times? 

7. Is special notice given to owners of nearby property when a land use change 
or a variance is to be discussed? What notice dees the law specify? 

.8. How is public input included at planning commission meetings? Are citizen 
committees ever used to give advice on the problems of particular areas? 

9. Is site plan review a regular function of the planning commission? 
Are waterways treated specially by your planning commission? 

Is erosion control a major consideration? 

(None Some All) of this community is served by a public water supply? 

10. Do parts of this community have a water problem? 

Do parts of this community have an unusually high water table or 
percolation problems that would affect planning for septic systems? 

11. Describe the problem (briefly): 

12. Does our local government have its own water department? Or does it 
share area resources with a regional authority? 

13. Who is in charge? 

14. Is there a long-range plan to assure wate. supplies? 

15. Are special land use controls needed for areas where water supplies are 
expected to be low? Identify the areas: 

16. If an industry that uses large quantities of water wanted to locate in 
this area, could its managers be assured that their needs would be met? 

17. If water is sometimes a problem in this area, list the people and 
organizations who might oppose the industry: 
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VIRGINIA WATER RIGHTS & WATER LAWS 

Source of information: League of Women Voters of Virginia 

Virginia's water laws do not recognize the interrelationship of ground and 
surface water; therefore the state has an independent set of laws for each. 

SURFACE MATER IS REGULATED BY THE RIPARIAN bOCTRINE 

Riparian owners have a common law right to use a reasonable amount of surface 
water bordering or crossing their property, though they do not "own" the 
water. Tha riparian doctrine, established by court decisions, indicates that 
a riparian may not cause unreasonable injury to othc>r riparians using the same 
water source ~ though a riparian may legally exh?.ust a water supply for 
household use or for watering livestock. Sharing is a basic aspect of the 
doctrine, but the riparian upstream has the clear advantage. In water-rich 
eastern states like Virginia. thP Riparian Hoctrine works satisfactorily a-; 
long as sunolv is adg guate for all and conflicts arp few . ' ' 

Municipal use is nfii considered a reasonable riparian right. If riparians are 
harmed, the public system usually has to purchase their rights, either with 
their consent or by eminent domain. (Ex: The city of Richmond has rights to 
James River water, and Newport News to Chickahominy water.) 

There is no fixed quantity of water assured to any riparian. It depends on 
rainfall and the volume used upstream. No record is kept of unused water 
rights or of prescriptive rights, which may be acquired when a person uses 
water unlawfully for 20 years without a challenge. 

Under riparian doctrine, water may be used only on the land within the 
watershed of the particular stream. Exceptions have teen allowed by Virginia 
courts when the water was deemed "surplus, "and present and future owners were 
not likely to be harmed. However, many people feel that it would be unlawful 
to pipe water from one watershed in the state to another (interbasin transfer) 
because of the difficulty of defining surplus water. Surplus in a year of 
plenty might not be surplus a few short months later, and they fear that loss 
of the water from the original watersned might hurt riparians or keep some 
job-producing industry from locating there in the future. 

The qnlY parti e? who can bring suit are the rinarian^ . Disputes are settled 
throug.1 individual lawsuits, riparian against riparian, with little si-atg 
expanse or involv?mgnt . However, decisions may hinge on a technicality or a 
very narrow issue, not on what should be public policy. Recreacion uses and 
wi dlife are not represented, nor arc such concerns as dilution of nonpoint 
pollution. In addition, riparian doctrine is no hplp in p l anning for thp 
futurg. ?ince no rase can appear in court until after damage has been done . 

If you were planning new water laws for Virginia, how would you allocate the 
suppies available for our citizens? Is water a resource that should belong 
to all the people or to the property owners who paid more for the land because 
It was there? How would you define the rights of the property owners? the 
ri-sh and wi dlife? sports and recreation? Are there such conflicts in our 
area? Should public systems be able to take or buy needed water for a growing 
population from nrivately-owned land or from another jurisdiction? What 
changes must be considered in times of drought? Who should decide' 
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CX)NFUSION ON RIGHTS TO GROUNDWATER 

Source of information: League of Women Voters of Virginia 

Virginia courts have not established one basis for dealing with questions of 
rights to groundwater in most of the state. 'The Absolute Ownership (English) 
rule of common law gives absolute ownership of ground water to owners of the 
land above it, which seems to include the right to use it, transport it, or 
sell it. The Reasonable Use (American) rule allows use of water only on the 
overlying land, though "reasonable" in this case does noi require sharing, and 
may even result in depleting the neighbor's supply. Both these rules have 
been applied to Virginia water disputes, and it is not easy to predict what 
rights an "owner" may have. Whoever can drill the deepest well and buy the 
strongest pui.ip usually will win the water. In some areas, groundwater is hard 
to distinguish from surface water, since streams flow both above and be.ow 
ground, and many of our lakes and reservoirs are spring-fed. Who has the 
legal use of how much? Does the sharing concept of riparian law apply if the 
spring gushes out a foot short of the property line? Who decides? 

THE GROUND WATER ACT OF 1973 

In 1973. the Ground Water Act (GWA) introduced a state administered permit 
system for water shortage areas designated by the State Water Control Board as 
groundwater management areas. Thus far, only two areas have been designated- 
Southeastern Virginia and Virginia's Eastern Shore. 

The Act requires permits for ngw uses of more than 50,000 gallons per day 
^SP^l^ gxcgpt water for livestock, agricultu re, domestic u^p anH (after an 
attorney general's ruling) mgniQipal ugg. Existing uses are exempt so long as 
they are "beneficial" (the term is not defined). Permits cannot be granted if 
they would interfere with anyone having prior rights. (Those words or: or 
mnii indicate that the earliest user of the water in a certain area has the 
best claim, /{astern states call this the "appropriation doctrine." ani it was 
not previously a feature of Virginia water law.) Can you think of water users 
Who would need a GWA permit? Who would support or oppose their applications? 

The GWA is presumed to limit use, but the grandfather clauses exempted 
existing uses, so that it had no effect on the situations that caused problems 
in the first place. The GWA does not resolve disputes (which must still go to 
court), and obviously, the decisions have no effect on the rest of the state 
The GWA does add another array of questions: 

How long does a permit last? Who has the right to review or rescind 
permits? How does this relate to withdrawals c^' surface water that may be 
part of the same water source? How cm the SWCB consider the total area's 
water management program if it has only limited control over the surface 
water in the area? Municipal use is not included, so how can a water 
management program serve populous areas? 

Can you describe any situations that might be confused further by the GWA' 
Can you think of people or groups who would prefer to continue operating with 
the inconsistencies? What is a "grandfather clause"? 

With $148,700 from EPA. tne SWCB developed a strategy to improve septic 
systems, wood-preserving operations, leaking surface impoundments, landfills 
storage, and disposal facilities. It will not deal with LUSTS Ceaking 
underground storage tanks), which will be considered separately. 
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WATER SUPPLY — WHO'S IN CHARGE? 

Information from the League of Women Voters of Virginia 

Virginia has no comprehensive water resources management plan at this time, 
1985. We have a multi-agency approach to the protection and development of 
our water. 

The State Water Contr ol Board (SWCB) is the primary water resourrs 
agency, but thirteen o ther indpppndent state agencies havp 
significant authority over water matters ; 

State Corporation Commission (SCO 

The Statr Department of Health (SDH) 

Marine Resources Commission (MRC) 

Virginia Soil and Water Conservation Service (VSWCS) 

Council on the Environment (COE) 

Commission of Game & Inland Fisheries (CGIF) 

Commission of Outdoor Recreation (COR) 

Virginia Institute of Marine Sciences (VIMS) 

Department of Conservation & Economic Development (DCED) 

Virginia ."ort Authority (VPA) 

State Department of Highways & Transportation (VDHT) 
Department of Agriculture & Consumer Services (VDACS) 
Virginia Resource Authority (VRA) 

Do you think that fragmentation of authority may hinder planning? 

Assembly mandated the SWCB to draw up an administrative plan 
for Virginia s waters, to collect data on stream flow and water uses, and to 
assist localities with rate schedules. Funds for the added responsibilities 
were not appropriated. In 1984. the Governor's Commission on Virginia's 
Future identified this as a top-priority. In 1985, Governor Robb requested an 
increase in the SWCB budget and a plan for the management of Virginia's waters 
to be presented in January 1986. Advisory Committees have been appointed the 
plan has been proposed and discussed at citizen forums around the state and 
will be addressed by the 1986 General Assembly. Watch the news! 

The State Corporation Commission (SCO regulates hydroelectric and certain 
other dams as well as public utilities such as water and sewer companies. The 
Attorngy General has ruled that the SCC's .nfhnH.y ...r .....n, fig,, releas^ 
1? greater than the other state agencies, including th(? <^wrR 

The State Department of Health (SDH) is the agency with major responsibility 
for water supply, especially through its implementation of t{:e Safe Drinking 
Water Act. regulation of public water supply systems and regulation of waste 
disposals which threaten groundwater quality. Do SDH offices have adequate 
trained personnel? Are they subject to pressure from developers to loosen 
requirements? Can they protect our groundwater from leaky septic systems? 

^?!,?""w]^ Environment (under the Secretary of Commerce and Re.sources) 

manages Virginia's part of the 10-year campaign to restore the polluted 
Chesapeake Bay. Virginia is improving water quality and educating the public 
on the need for protecting the Bay. (The research and writing of this unit 
was partly supporter^ by a gp:jnt from these funds.) Since most of our rivers 
flow into the Chesa.^'jake. we must clean up many rivers to restore the Bay. 

What do you know about the other agencies? Where would you find information? 
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PROPOSALS FOR REORGANIZING ADMINISTRATION AND REGULATION OF VIRGINIA'S WATERS 

Virginia has been working on water pollution problems since 1946, when the 
State Water. Control Board began to -egulate wastewater and runoff. Actually, 
we were one of the first states to nave a pollution abatement program. 

The 1977 General Assembly adopted a resolution calling for a study of water 
supply and allocation problems of Northern Virginia and Southeastern 
Virginia. The Water Study Commission proposed two bills: One passed that 
allows local governments to require the use of water saving devices. One did 
not pass that would have required permits for use of Potomac Basin water. 

In 1978 and 1979, the Commission ordered studies of available groundwater in 
southeastern Virginia, a study of the legal and economic implications of 
changing Virginia's water allocation institutions, and the development of 
alternative provisions for a comprehensive new water code incorporating 
groundwater, surface water management, and water quality control. 

The groundwater study was completed and reported to the public. Preliminary 
results of the other two studies were presented in the Commission's December 
1979 report. The Commission was continued and further moves were suggested to 
protect the waters of the Potomac for Virginia use. 

LEGISLATION PROPOSED IN 1980 

In 1980. the State Water Study Commission Report summarized the water 
administration problems in Virginia and offered three alternatives for 
consideration by the people of Virginia and the General Assembly: 

AUgrnativ s_A The State Water Control Board would be commissioned to collect 
data on water users, in-stream flows, and to develop a planning assistance 
S^l^^oc'^r f ^^^^ localities with demand management 

RnlJ;^ ^^^Jr P""^"^^ ^"'^ procedures such as permits. The Water Control 
Board also would prepare a state water administration plan. The added 

npr 1°"" ^°!!^°^ ""^^ estimated to cost one million dollars 

per year for the next eight years. Alternativf> A was ultimatPly aoprovgd hv 
the General Assembly, th o ugh it was nnt fundsd imt n iQfld ^ 

Alternative B The riparian doctrine would have been modified to allow 
harmless use," declaring that any beneficial u?e of water would be lawful 
unless It caused harm by interfering with valid existing uses, or by 
decreasing the market value of riparian land. 

*The words beneficial and harmless usp were not defined legally. This was 
considered a major flaw. 

Interbasin transfer of more than 100.000 gallons of water per day would have 
required approval of the SWCB ^ with an appeal board of circuit court judges . 

*Some people oppose interbasin transfer and some criticized Alternative 8 

h^r^H ^'^^1^"9 w'*^ technical and legal questions (e.g.. definition of a 
basin, rights of way. and compensation). 

!![?Mi!h'/!"*''^^•f ''•P"^^'^ "^^^"^ ^^^^^^ (regional or municipal) would be 
established as valid riparian user.- of stream and river water. 
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Proposals for Reoroanizlno. . .fcont'd^ 

*Some people believe that riparians should be compensated for municipal 
withdrawals of water. How much compensation? for how long? 

Altgrnativg C A new water code for Virginia was proposed with a new 
philosophical foundation: the belief that water resources belong to all 
citizens, and that maximum beneficial use of water is a public trust to be 
administered by the state. (*Some people said this represented an unnecessary 
expansion of government power. Do you think it is necessary?) 

— A part-time citizen board, with regional advisory groups would act as 
policy-maker for a comprehensive water management agency. The Water 
Resource Board would set priorities among users of water, and establish 
user fees for permits and user surveillance. The fees would provide 
compensation to "damaged" parties and be used to purchase and protect 
future reservoir sites. 

Users of more than 5,000 gallons per. day would have to obtain permits 
from the State Board. Initially, al.l existing users would be issued 
permits automatically upon application. Public water utilities could 
receive permits for up to fifty years to facilitate bond sales and capital 
improvements. All other permits would be for ten years. Interbasin 
transfer of water would be possible in a permitting process. 

*The permit process was considered unnecessary in some parts c* the 
state. Also, experience in Florida and other states was cited to document 
a fear that a new bureaucracy would be created to administer the permits- 

The new water code would replace the Groundwater Act, which was felt to 
be deficient. Separate legislation was proposed to license well drillers 
since .-nproperly drilled and maintained wells are known to be a maior 
threat to groundwater. 

Licensing of well drillers has been proposed in each session of the 
General Assembly since this report. It has not been passed. 

—Existing water pollution control provisions were gathered and qrouoed 
into one chapter of the new code. 

Copies of the 1980 report were sent to interested parties throughout the 
state. Six*.y speakers, mainly representing governmental bodies, public 
agencies, and other organizations testified at hearings several weeks later 
There was general agreement on a need for change and on the inadequacy of 
existing systems to cope with water user conflict, but many were unwilling to 
endorse Alternatives 8 or C without more time to study and understand them 
Some speakers criticized interbasin transfer, any changes in riparian rights 
unnecessary expansion of state government under Alternative C, and other 
points starred above. The Commission requested that Alternative A be adopted 
by the_ General Assembly and that the commission be continued to work on the 
other Ideas v,ith more public input. The Commission was continued. 
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SUMMA'^Y OF BILLS 
(Prepared by Legislative Services, Fall 1985) 



The State Water Commission was established by the General Assembly to study 
all aspects of water supply and allocation and to coordinate legislative 
recommendations dealing with the Commonwealth's v^ter resources. This year 
the Commission asked the State Water Plan Advisory Committee (SWPAC), a 
citizens group which advises the State Water Control Board, for its 
suggestions on ways to address water resource problems. 

Legislation has been drafted to implement the SNPAC's recommendations and it 
is currently being studied. The Commission held hearings on these proposals 
to solicit the public's comments and suggestions. Summaries of the bills are 
as follows: 

1. Virginia Water Withdrawal Art 

This would establish a system to regulate all withdrawals of water in 
excess of 300,000 gallons per month. A permit, which would be issued by the 
State Water Control Board, would be required for all uses of surface and 
groundwater in excess of that threshold. Agricultural irrigators using water 
from a pond, fed only by diffused surface water and holding less than 30 
acre-feet, would not be rsgulated. 

2. Amendments Pertaining to the WatPr Use Reporting Exemptions for Crop 
Irrigation 

State law enables the Water Control Board to collect information on water 
use in excess of 10,000 gallons per day. However, the Board may not require 
crop irrigators to report their consumption. That exemption would be 
rescinded, enabling the Board to obtain a complete data base on the use of 
Virginia's water resources. 

3. Amendments to the Groundwater Art 

The Groundwater Act established procedures for protecting sensitive 
groundwater areas and directed the State Water Control Board to regulate 
large withdrawals of groundwater in those areas. The exemptions for 
agricultural and municipal uses would be rescinded, and the threshold for 
regulation would be lowered from 50,000 to 10,000 gallons per day. 

4. Well Construction 

This would direct the Board of Housing and Community Development to adopt 
minimum standards for the construction of wells, if they are not currently 
regulated by the Department of Health, as part of the Uniform Statewide 
Bui ding Code. These standards would help ensure the protection of human 
health and groundwater resources, and would be enforced by local officials. 

5. Acguisition of Planned Reservoir Sites 

Amendments are proposed to clarify the authority of local governments end 
water and sewer authorities to acquire land for future reservoirs by using the 
power of eminent domain. 



From what you know of Virginia's water problems and the public willingness to 
have the state regulate the use of natural resources, wh t do you think 
happened to each of these proposed bills? Give reasons ror your answers 
After you have reached your own conclusions, check public records, newspaper 
files of December 1985 and January 1986, and your own Delegate and/or Virginia 
Senator to find out what did happen to these proposals. 
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Water supply problems and associated 
controversies have achieved unprecedented 
attention in Virginia in recent years. Drought- 
induced water shortages in the Norfolk-Vir- 
ginia Beach area have re::ulted in controver- 
sial propocdb 40 transfer water into the area 
from Lake Caston on the Roanoke River. 
Years of ^inbate and controversy in Northern 
Virginia endtd only recently with the adop- 
tion of a complex agreement for regional 
water supply rnanagemenu In the western 
pan of the state. Roanoke and Montgomery 
counties have disagreed about the desirability 
of a federal water project to include water 
supply and other purp'^scs. 

Do these conflicts indicate that the period 
of favorable water resource conditions has 
ended? Docs the state need to modify its water 
management program to help resolve such 
conflicts? While ;hcsc questions have received 
much attention, most notably from a special 
legislative study commission, final answers 
have not been reached. This News Letter gives 
an overview of the current water resources 
situation in Virginia and presents information 
that may help in finding answers to these 
questions. 

VIRGINIA'S WATER RESOURCES 

Virginia, with an average annual rainfall 
of 43 inches, is traditionally classified as a 
water-abundant state. It is largely an 
"•upstream" state: with a few exceptions like 
the New River, water generally flows away 
from rather than into the state. Most of ihc 
water available for use originates in the form 
of precipitation within the state's boundaries, 
which produces approximately 30.5 trillion 
gallons of v/ater per year. \ large portion 
of this water cannot be used, however. Some 



falls into inaccessible areas such as the Ches- 
apeake Bay, and a lot of it evaporates or 
is transpired by vegetation. Only that water 
becoming part of either the surface runoff, 
which is most accessible in the form of 
streamflow, or the groundwater resource is 
available for use 

Over 90 percent of the state's total fresh- 
water withdrawals for ofTstrcam uses comes 
from surface sources, but groundwater is a 
major source of supply in some regions. 
Groundwater availability is greatest in the 
coastal plain region, where extensive deposits 
of sand and gravel form highly produaive 
aquifers, while availability is most restriaed 
in the Piedmont and Blue Ridge regions. The 
only part of the coastal plain where current 



groundwater use represents a substantial part 
Of the available supply within a large region 
is the area south of the James River. 

Table 1 summarizes Virginia's water use 
at five-year intervals from I960 through 1980. 
That table shows several interesting trends. 
First, even though the state's total with- 
drawals for offstream use have increased over 
the twenty-year period, per capfta water use 
has decreased. Second, while industrial water 
use. the largest cr»cgory. has increased, it has 
represented an evck -decreasing percentage of 
total withdrawals, a result of environmental 
controls and other factors. The increased use 
for public supply purposes reflects the pop- 
ulation growth that the state's urban areas 
have experienced over the past two decades. 



Each week national news stories reinforce the importance of state and 
local governments in our federal system. Strengthening these governments 
by research, consultation, and education is the mit "on of the Institute 
of Government of the University of Virginia. 

To do its work better, the Institute is seeking funds to provide graduate 
fellowships and to support adjunct appointments for professionals available 
to work with us. 

We welcome your tax-deductible contributions in large or small amounts 
to either of these purposes. We would be glad to discuss commemorative 
gifts with anyone who is interested. 

Call or write: James A. (Dolph) Norton 

Director. Institute of Government 
207 Minor Hall 
Charlottesville. V \ 22903 
phone (804) 924-3396 
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Table 1 

Fresh Water Withdrawals in Virginia, 1960—1980 





Amount of Withdrawals in MGD * 


(% of Total Withdrawals) 


Type of Use 


I960 


1965 


1970 


1975 


1980 


Self*Supplted 
Industrial Water^ 


3700(90.0) 


3700(89.9) 


4200(50.9) 


4300(00.3) 


4000(0^.0) 


Public Supply 


260 ( 6.4) 


290 ( 7.0) 


390( 8.3) 


440 ( 9.0) 


600(10.7) 


Rural Use< 


88( 11) 


100 ( 14) 


100( 11) 


IIO( 13) 


I80( 3.2) 


IrriCtUon 


36 ( 0.9) 


27 ( 0.7) 


35 ( 0.7) 


20 ( 0.4) 


28 ( 0.5) 


Total Withdrawals 


4100(100) 


4100(100) 


4700(100) 


4900 ( 100) 


5600(100) 


Total Consumptive Use 


I20( 19) 


I30( 3.2) 


150( 3.2) 


71 ( 1.4) 


230( 4.1) 


Per Capita Use 


1300 GPD** 


1200 GPD 


1200 GPD 


990 GPD 


1000 GPD 



SOURCE: Data from U. S. Geological Survey Circulars 456, 556, 676, 765 and 

1001 (1961-1983). 
* Million {allons per day. 

^ Includes cooling water for thermoelectric power facilities but excludes hydroelectric power 
use. 

^ Includes domestic and livestock use. 



*.lon$ per day. 

WATER SUPPLY PROBLEMS 

Identifying water supply problems requires 
comparison of water use and ^ ailable supply. 
Such comparison is difficult because of the 
substantial amount of reuse that occurs along 
many streanu. Ncveaheless. ccaam compan* 
::ons can otfer a useful perspective. For e.xam* 
pie. the state's average total withdrawal in 
1980 (5600 million gallons per day) wa!> 
approxtmaiely equal to the combmed average 
llows of two of the state's rivers: the James 
River at Richmond (4354 mgd) and the 
Rappahannock River at Fredericksburg 
( 1072 mgd). Another interesting ccmparison 
is that the total consumptive use fci the state 
in 1980 (230 mgd) generally equalled the 
average flow of the Occoquan Rtver near 
Manassas (279 mgd). 

These comparisons indicate that Virginia's 
tradition or water abundance continues on 
a statewide basis and provides potential for 
substantially increased water use to accom* 
modate future growth.' But at the same ume. 
recent controversies declare the e.xistem:e of 
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Significant water problems at cenam locations 
within the state. 

These problems are due largely to dibtri* 
buiion of water supply and water demand. 
Water supply is affected by vanations in 
dibinbutlon over time since drought periods 
(Kcur when the available supply is much 
below average quantities. Both water supplv 
and demand vary m [heir geographic dibiri- 
button. .A major cau^e of Virginian water 
supply problems has been the lack ol coin* 
cidence between centers of water demand and 
supply. Development of large water demand 
in areas of relatively scarce natural supply 
would be unlikely to occur if water were a 
major factor in determming the location ol' 
socioeconomic aaivity. but studies show that 
other factors have a greater influence on 
growth. 

One of Virginia's publicized water prob* 
lems involves attempts to expand the public 
water supply in the Norfolk*Virginia Beach 
area, where existing supplies are increasingly 
unable to *kaiisfy normal demand during big* 
niilcant droughts, such as those that occurred 
in 1977 and 1980-8I.- The most recent short- 
ages generated a sents of lawsuits in response 
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to a propos'^ for interjurisdictional ground* 
water development, resulting in strained rela* 
tions among the area's local governments. The 
locality at greatest risk is Virginia Beach sine 
it purchases water from the City of Norfolk, 
the region's largest water supplier. The Nor- 
folk system obtains water from a series of 
impoundments, direct nver withdrawals, and 
wells used to supplement surtace sources 
during shjnages. The Norfolk system 
includes components located both inside and 
outside the city's boundaries. 

Several strategies are potentially available 
for addressing this situation. The first, 
drought management, involves accepting 
water shonage during drought as a periodical 
occurrence to be managed through a pian 
to restria water use during droughts and to 
mitigate the adverse impacts of shonages. 
This approach minimizes investment in water 
supply facilities and is often advocated a.s 
deserving more attention in water supply 
planning. It has received no support within 
the Virginia Beach :a. however, panicularly 
because projected growth in the region would 
make future shonages occur more trequenily. 

A second strategy receiving increased atten- 
tion is reduction in present or future water 
demand. In the case of Virginia Beach, this 
strategy has been implemented in part by 
building code modillcations providing for the 
use of water-saving plumbing. Future pro* 
jections and planning assumv. continuing .<uc' 
water-saving measures to reduce watc 
demand. .More stringent measures to reduce 
demand, .such as restricting lawn watering, 
have been imposed only on an emergency 
basis. 

.*\ third strategy tb to use existing supplies 
more etllcteniK through ^uch means jls i)pti- 
mi7ing use oi resenotr storage i)r !ulK inte- 
grating the exibting well capaciis iniu me 
present suppK ^vsiem lor usc dur:n*j 
droughts. This approach wouiil be most c:tcc- 
ii\e U applied on a regional basis, mcorpo- 
rating all major water supply taciliiies: but 
such action would require a degree ol :nier- 
junsdiciional cooperation not currently in 
evidence in the southeastern region ol the 
state. In lact. recent water .supply plans make 
no provision lor the continued bharmg ol 
surplus w:uer among political subdivisions in 
that region because of perceived insecurities 
associated with the idea. Localities m Nonh- 
em Virginia, in contrast, have joined with 
others in the metropolitan Washington. D.C. 
w.rea in a long-range regional water supply 
program based on cooperative management, 
which has large'y eliminated the .need lor 
maior water project construction there liir j 
considerable time. 

A founh strategy is to expand the wate 
supply to a desirable ievel ol uependabilii 
by cor.Jtructing new projects. Even though 
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adoption of the other three strategies couid 
reduce the need for much additional supply 
development, this strategy has continued to 
predominate water supply management. Vir- 
ginia Beach has selected the transfer of water 
from Lake Gaston on the Roanoke River as 
the preferred approach. This choice appears 
to have been strongly influenced by a desire 
to avoid -future inteiiuris<!iaionaI conflia. 
which has been so intense among the area*s 
local governments in recent years. This desire 
Is reflected in the decision not to consider 
interjurisdictional water surpluses and ground- 
water as continuing sources of supply. 

VIRGINIAN PRESENT 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

Virginia's water supply management sys 
tern is a relatively decentralized approach that 
consists of three essential components: (1) 
procedures for allocating water among com- 
peting interests by defining propcny interests 
in water. (2) regulatory measures imposed by 
different levels of government that cor.5train 
the exercise of propcny interests, and (3) 
programs for water supply development and 
related suppon services.' 

Water Allocation 

State government has traditionally exer- 
cised the basic water management responsi- 
-bility of allocating av.^lable water supply 
imong competing interests bydeflning water 
.ights. But this authority is subject to limi- 
tations, especiallv in the case of interstate 
waters. Interstate connicts over water use in 
some case^ may be resolved in federal courts 
or. alternatively* through negotiated inter- 
state agreement. Restrictions on state author- 
ity to allocate the waters of intrastate streams 
are less extensive and exist pnmarily in the 
form of federal powers under the commerce 
clause of the U.S. Constitution. 

State authority to allocate water can take 
two general approaches. One. based on water- 
use legislation, functions through an admin- 
istrative program responsible for creating and 
supervising private water rights. The other, 
a more passive approach, allows the judicial 
process to define and enforce water rights 
without the direa involvement of the exec- 
utive branch of state government. Virginia 
primarily follows this latter approach. To 
deflne Virginia's water allocation law requires 
considering streamflow separately from 
groundwater. 

Allocation of Streamflow. Streamflow is 
allocated in Virginia by 'he riparian doctrine, 
which is simply a collection of legal principles 
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for resolving water use conflicts that have 
been established in the accumulated decisions 
of the courts. Water allocation under the 
doctrine remains a function of the state 
courts, and the only enforcement mechanism 
is the private lawsuit between panics to a 
spectflc controversy over water use. 

Water rights under the riparian doctrine 
generally exist as a result of owning land that 
borders or is crossed by a natural watercourse. 
Under Virginia's current interpretation of the 
doctrine, use of water from a stream must 
be on riparian land, and it must be reasonable. 
To be considered riparian, the land mu5t be 
in physical contact wiih a panicular stream 
and within the stream's watershed. This exclu- 
sion of land extending beyond the watershed 
is generally interpreted as prohibiting inter- 
basin transfers. However, the prohibition of 
use on nonriparian land is not enforceable 
if riparian interests have not been harmed. 

The reasonableness concept defmes the 
magnitude of the water right.^'Reasonable 
use" is relative and depends on the individual 
circun. ;nces of the panicular situation: how- 
ever, a general guideline is that a given water 
use must be compatible with other uses relying 
on the same source. Thus, sharing the avail- 
able supply is a basic concept of the riparian 
doctrine. 

The reasonableness concept does not neces- 
:iarily prohibit all adverse effects th a one 
water user can inflict on oiIm :s— only those 
exceeding some reasonable level. The right 
of action does not arise until actual injury 
occurs: therefore, the riparian owner who is 
not using water or is not adversely alTected 
by a reduction in streamflow has no basis 
for a legal action. Thib factor is the primary 
distinction between the reasonable use theory 
of the riparian doctnne and another known 
as the natural flow theory. Under th' natural 
How theory, legal action can be initiated at 
the time of streamflow reduction and is not 
dependent on the existence ot actual injury 
arising from a reduced water supply. 
Although the Virginia Supreme Coun has in 
some cases used language suggesting approval 
of the natural flow theory, a majoritv of the 
coun's decisions indicate acceptance of the 
reasonable use theory. 

The right to use water under the reason- 
ableness concept may vary over time due to 
changes in water availability or other con- 
ditions. One potentially significant change in 
conditions occurs when new water uses are 
initiated, based on previously unused riparian 
rights. Such rights generally are not lost 
because of nonus" but continue to attach to 
riparian propeny: they make up a major 
source of uncenainty for water users in ripar- 
ian junsdictions since no record ol' water 
rights exists. 



While the riparian doctrine grants a pref- 
erence to domestic use by individual land- 
owners over other competing uses, this pref- 
erence does not apply to public water 
suppliers. In fact. Virginia follows t^e major- 
ity view that public supply is not a reasonable 
use if it conflicts with valid riparian uses. Thi$ 
position appears to be based on several lac- 
tors. First, excluding public suppliers from 
the domestic category can be justifled since 
they ofti*n serve commercial and industrial 
uses as well as domestic use. Second, the 
concentration of water demand th'rough pub- 
lic suppliers can significantly disrupc indi.. I- 
ual watenises. which are the doctrines focus. 
Third, public suppliers usually violate the 
riparian land restriction since they generally 
provide water to nonriparian landow.ncrs as 
well as those in riparian locations. This posi- 
tion means that public suppliers cannot dis- 
place riparian water users w.ihout purchasing 
their water rights, either through negotiation 
or use of the public supplier's power of 
eminent domain condemnation. 

Public suppliers may use surplus water not 
being used by riparian landowners due to the 
doctrine's requirement that injur>' must occur 
before the right of legal aaion arisen. Surplus 
water therefore can be Ui^d for public supply 
or other purposes not recognized by the 
riparian doctrine. Use under these conditions, 
however, has to be limited to a magnitude 
that causes no adverse elTects on other uSs' s. 
whereas withdrawal under a riparian right 
allows some adverse impact, provided the 
elTect IS not unrea.sonable. A use dependent 
on surplus water in inherently uncertain 
because previously unuNcd rij.'jrian right.N 
may be exercised or existing uses may 
increase. However, the nower ot" euinent 
domain provides a hasu hn resolving conflict 
resulting tVom the^e conditions. 

A >pccial catcgorv o( ^urp^u.^ fl*»tt ihat na.N 
considerable potential lor exploitation hv 
public ^uppliers without citablishcd water 
rights IS flood water. While courts in wey>ern 
states have recognized the right of riparian 
owners to continuance of these seasonal over- 
flows because of irrigation benefits and sedi- 
ment enrichment of land bordering streams, 
this area has not received attenlion m Virginia 
water Liw. 



Water rights held m navigable waters are 
subordinate to the government's power to 
exercise control over such water. While public 
control generally H.-k been limited to such 
purposes as naviga ». flood control, and 
power production, a few states have included 
publi( Water supply in this supenor class of 
uses. This position has not been taken in 
Virginia, but cases do exist where municipal 
supply has attained a special .status indepen- 
dent of the nparian doctrine. A primary 
example is the City of Richmond, where earlv 
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Icglshtivc aaion by the state created special 
water righu in association with authority for 
canal construction along the J&nies River. 
The city now holds these rights, which orig- 
inally were vested in the James River Com- 
pany •n 1784. Although these special rights 
have been nxognized as limiting ccnain ripar- 
ian rights, the extent of their possible impaa 
on the development of water supplies within 
;he James River ^las never been fully resolved 
in the courts. 

Allocadon of Groundwater. Virginia cur- 
rently uses two separate groundwater allo- 
cation systems: ( I ) a legislative created com 'il 
program within specially designated geogra- 
phic areas and (2) a common law system in 
the remainder of the state. 



The Groundwater Act of 1973 (Va. Code, 
sees, 6ZI-44.83 through 6ZI-44.I06) autho- 
rizes aoministrative controls over ground- 
watr.' use within geographic areas designated 
through procedures established in the act. 
Enaaed in response to large-scale industrial 
pumping in the southeastern area of the state, 
the aa focuses regulatory measures on those 
areas having problems such as excessive 
decline in groundwater levels or anesian 
pressures, well interference, or grounr' /iter 
pollution. "Tie State Water Control ioard 
(SWCB) is responsible for designating the 
groundwater management areas: the only two 
thus far are the coastal plain region lying 
!:Outh of the James River and the Eastern 
.Shore of Virginia. 

A landowner within a designated manage- 
ment area generally cannot initiate or expand 
groundwater use without state permission in 
the form of a permit. The basic legislative 
critena to «uide the SWCB's decisions in 
grantmg a permit for a proposed well arc 
that new uses must be for bencllcial use. that 
undue interference with existing wells will not 
be allowed, and that those having prior rights 
of beneficial use will not be deprived. 

The question of what constitutes either 
"undue Interference" with existing wells or 
deprivation of those having prior rights is an 
important Issue in additional groundwater 
development. Full use of aquifer potential 
may draw down artesian pressures before a 
new stable condition is reached, thus re- 
quiring some impact on additional wells. 
While the aa does not explicitly address the 
issue of developing additional groundwater 
through compensatory arrangements 
between new and established users, general 
provisions authorizing cooperative agree- 
ments among users within an area may pro- 
vide the basis for such action. This unresolved 
issue could become an important factor in 
the southeastern area. 



The Groundwater Act exempts from the 
permit requirement "the use or supplying of 
groundwater for agricultural and livestock 
watering purposes, for human consumption 
or domestic purposes, or for any single indus- 
trial or con:mercial purpose in an amount 
not exceeding fifty thousand gallons a day** 
( Va. Code. sec. 6Z 1-44.87). While the aa docs 
not specifically exempt municipal use or pub- 
lic water supply, the Virginia Altcmey 
General ruled in 1976 that municip,'U with- 
drawal for human consumption and other 
domestic purposes is exempt without regard 
to quantity. 

Exempting municipal use from control 
under the Groundwater Act has given state 
government a minimal role in resolving con- 
flict over groundwater development in the 
southeastern area of the state. Exemption of 
significant classes of use also creates water- 
rights uncertainty within designated manage- 
ment areas. The intent of the aa is to replace 
the common-law system of water rights w»:Ji 
a system of administratively created rights: 
however, questions concerning the continuing 
status of common law groundwater rights of 
parties not affeaed by the legislation, and 
their relationship to administratively created 
rights, have not been resolved. 

In those pans of the state outside the two 
designated management areas, common law 
is the sole groundwater allocation mecha- 
nism. Because of the limited number of cases 
to reach the Virginia Supreme Court, com- 
mon law groundwater rights have not been 
completely defined. In fact, the court has 
never explicitly accepted any particular 
groundwater doarine because of its position 
that its decisions to date would have been 
(he same under either of the two doctrines 
generally accepted el.sewhere in the eastern 
United States— jb!»olute ownership and rea- 
sonable use. 

Under the absolute ownership doctrine, 
landowners have complete ownership and 
control over water underneath their land. The 
only limitation on using groundwater or 
interfering with its movement through land 
development is that waste and malicious 
injury to others generally is unlawful. Thus, 
the doctrine constitutes a rule of capture and 
creates essentially no enforceable water rights 
since no right of legal action exists for injury 
produced by the activities of others. 

The reasonable use doctnnc recognizes the 
right of each landowner to make any rea- 
sonable use of groundwater on the overlying 
land or to develop property reasonably, even 
though interterence with the •water supplies 
of others may result. Undei this groundwater 
doctnne. landowners engaged in a "reason- 
able use." generally interpreted to mean any 
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traditional onsite water or land use. are under 
essentially no constraints w,th regard to the 
impact of that use on others, and they can 
legally destroy a .lei^hbor's supply. This con- 
cept of reasonable »ise therefore is fundamen* 
tally different from reasonableness under the 
riparian doctrine, where the rights of each 
party are determined with regard to the needs 
of the other users. 

The absolute^ownership doctrine places no 
restriaion on the place of water u:e. but the 
reasonable use doctrine as it has developed 
in other states limits water use to the land 
from which it is taken. This limitation on 
place of use has seen considerabh application 
in other states to constrain municipal water 
suppliers who were attempting to pump water 
from parcels of outlying land and pipe it into 
urbanized areas. 

The Virginia Supreme Court has never 
decide* a case involving interterence between 
wells, hut the issue has been discussed in cases 
involving coal-mining interterence with 
groundwater supplies. Although the court's 
views in those ciscs cannot be taken as 
precedent, they suggest that the court leans 
toward acceptance of the reasonable use 
doarine. U^^ider this approach, landowners 
appear to be free to pump water for use on 
their own land without regard to the impact 
on others; the injured groundwater user 
appears to have no recourse but to sink his 
own well deeper. Should the pumping involve 
export of water for use at another location, 
however, the reasonable use rule probably 
could be invoked to protect nearby ground- 
water users. 

Regulatory Constraints on (he Exercise 
of Water Rights 

Regulatory constraints *>n private uater 
nghts primarily [ake the lorm ol permits and 
approvals that a water user has to obtain from 
different levels of government. These man- 
datory approvals often focus on construction 
of related facilities rather than on water use 
itself. The federal government's controls orig- 
inally focused on protecting navigation, but 
they have expanded over time "to include 
environmental protection as a major purpose. 
One of the current controls of gieatest scope 
is the permit requirement in section 404 of 
the Federal Clean Water Aa (33 U.S.C.A. 
Scaion 1344). which applies to construction 
within most of the nation's waters. Related 
legislation provides for evaluation of pro- 
posed project impacts on speciilc components 
of the environment iuch ds fish and wildlUe. 
scenic nvers. histoncal attes. and endangered 
species. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia exercises 
somewhat less comprehensive controls over 
water development. The state regulates public 
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water supply to protca public health* and 
it regulates the rates and quality of service 
of ccnain private water suppliers. Construc- 
tion of dams is lOguIated by state government 
in some cases. 

Local govemmenis generally regulate 
water development through zoning and other 
land use controls that impose constraints on 
the construaion of facilities. A more spcdfic 
control in Virginia applies to water supply 
developments construaed by local govern- 
ments outside their own boundaries. 
proval of the host jurisdiction is required for 
such projects, subject to an appeal to a special 
court in the event approval is denied. 

Support Services for Developing 
Water Supply 

Local government has borne orimary 
responsibility for developing wate lupply. 
State legislation authorizes local govemmenis 
to carry out water development aaivities and 
to provide water supply to their citizens and 
othciT. to enter into contractual arrangements 
with one another to provide that supply; and 
to form regional water supply organizations 
such as water authorities. 

The federal government assists local govern- 
ments by allowing municipal water supply 
to be included in federal water projects, under 
contraaual arrangements providing for com- 
pensation. In addition, federal financial assis- 
tance is provided in the form of loans and 
grants. The state government also provides 
financial assbtance through the Virginia 
Water and Sewer Assistance Authority Aa 
(Va. Code. sees. 611-197 through 611-223). 
and the SWCB assists localities with water 
supply planning. Both state and federal gov- 
en menis traditionally havr accepted the 
responsibility for collecting, storing* and ana- 
lyzing the extensive data needed to manage 
water supply development. 

POTENTIAL CHANGES IN WATER 
MAN.AGEMENT INSTITUTIONS 

In* 1977. the Virginia General Assembly, 
concerned over the ability of the existing 
management system to resolve potential water 
supply shonages in the nonhem and south- 
eastern regions of the state, created the State 
Water Study Commission. A primary objec- 
tive of the commission as originally created 
was to assist the .SWCB in developing r«om- 
mendations tc address problems associated 
with existing institutional arrangements. 
When the commission could not complete its 
work and submit its repon during 1977. the 
1978 legislature continued the commission for 
two years and reorganized it to functton more 
independently of the SWCB. although the 
agency was directed to provide statT assist- 
ance. After additional yearly continuances 



' Cm r ough 1983. the commission was 
e^'-^S.ii. ' a permanent state agency in 
lVo*». whh the duty of studying water supply 
and jJlLcation problems and coordinating 
r..lated legislative recommendations from 
other sources. 

The commission*s recommendations have 
resulted in expansion of state water supply 
planning activities, but recommendations 
have not been formulated on several major 
institutional proposals for resolving water 
supply conflicts. The most comprehensive 
change considered is adoption of a statewide 
water-use permitting program.* This program 
would replace both the riparian doctrine and 
current common-law groundwater allocation 
procedures with administrative controlf that 
would govern all water uses except small ones 
exempted from the permit requirement. Thi 
approach would be consbtent with that t^iccn 
in recent years by several other eastern states. 

A second potential change, less brosu in 
scope, is the establishment of a special insti- 
tutional mechanism solely to address conflicts 
over water transfers among localities for 
public water supply purposes.^ The proposed 
procedure would aim for negotiated solu- 
tions: but. where neccsrary, it would replace 
the t:paHan doctrine and other controls with 
a single dcci'-^n proccis where all interests 
are considereu. Because (his process would 
apply only to the transfer of water across 
political boundaries, it would leave the major- 
ity of water-use conflias to be resolved by 
current institutions. This pro'^o^i'al would 
require the water transferrer not only to 
compensate the water*s area of origin for any 
injury, but also to share the benefits created 
by the transfer. Under the current system, 
payments are limited to actual injury. The 
proposal conflicts with the traditional view 
that water not being used is state propcny: 
however, the additional compensation would 
enhance the political feasibility of water 
transfers. 

A third proposal is to modify the Ground- 
water Aa 10 remedy current deficiencies. A 
primary change would be to eliminate all 
categorical exemptions except small uses 
below a specified magnnude. thereby estab- 
lishing state control over municipal ground- 
water development in the southeastern region. 
This change would reduce the current ambi- 
guity created by the concurrent existence of 
administrative and common-law ground- 
water rights. 

How desirable are these proposed institu- 
tional changes? At a minimum, amendment 
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of the Grou ndwater Aa appears to be nctded 
if the act is to accom^l:«h its original objec- 
tives. In view of recent cCMflicts concerning 
development of surface waters, adopting one 
of the other two proposals also appears 
desirable. The current decentralized approach 
hinders the determination of a proposal's 
overall relationship to the public welfare, 
perpetuates controversy, and incieases costs 
associated with conflict resolution. 

^ While the comprehensive statewide permit- 
ting program is a more desirable approach 
wh^i'e conflicts are numerous and involve a 
general cross-seaion of water users, the more 
seleaive approach ii bc:er where conflicts 
primarily involve a few maju p*'oposals for 
interjunsc'fctional public vvaf^r supply devel- 
opment. The latter case more closely describes 
tile current Virginia situation; but a more 
definitive analysb of future supply-demand 
relationships, including consideration of 
instream water uses and environmental con- 
siderations, may suggest the need for more 
comprehensive controls. The SWCB is now 
conduaing studies to allow a more informed 
choice. Adoption of either of the two prc^ 
posals would require establishing coordina- 
tion mechanisms between the new water-usi 
control and the existing Groundwater Act 

Significant opposition has been expressed 
to some of the potential changes by individual 
intc'^t groups who perceive adverse ir^;:acts. 
Citizens and local governments i.-. ^as where 
water transfers might originate oppose the 
transfer management mechanism, which they 
believe will increase the probability ot 
transfers. Implicit in some of the opposition 
is the assumption that water transfer « 
unlikely under existing institutions. However, 
additional water development, possibly 
including transfer, is an inevitable prn oi 
continued pop'^iation growth. Opponents oi 
institutional change muit dcc:dc whether the 
existing or the proposed >>stem wi|| [ik«.fy 
ensure more favorable conditionb of transfer. 

To be acceptable, an administrative transfer 
management process must be designed to 
approve only those transfers creating a posi- 
tive net ctfect for the citizens of the state. 
The process must ensure .at a proposed 
transfer will be prohibited if it is likely to 
produce substantial economic or environmen- 
tal disruptions within.its area of origin. The 
process also should provide for sharing with 
the area of ongin the benefits from the 
transfer. These mc^ures will ensure that 
transfers create mutual benefits rather than 
Simply shifting water-reiated benefits amonc 
regions. Providing fair and equitable treat- 
ment to all regions will cnhiace the political 
feasibility of an institutional change that has 
substantial potential 'o improve water supply 
management and increase the welfare of Vir'. 
ginia's Citizens. 
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FIRST FELLOW IN VIRGINIA 
GOVERNMENT SELECTED 

The Institute o.* Government and the Curry School of Education 
at the University of Virginia are pleased to announce the appointment 
of the (irst Fellow in Virginia Government, Meltnie J, Biermann, 
an outstanding classroom teacher of government and world civilization 
in the Fairfax County Schools. Ms. Biermann will coordinate the 
Teacher Resource Service at the Institute of Government for the 1985- 
86 school year» working with a sutewide advisory committee that 
includes social studies supervisors, scholars, and otitcials. 

The Teacher Resource Service was stancd at the Institute of 
Government in 1982 under the leadership of Helen B. Snook, a former 
high school government teacher. The service received initial financial 
assistance from the University of Virginia and the State Depanment 
of Education, and funding from the 1985 Virginia Assembly has made 
it possible to continue the program. 

The goal of the Teacher Resource Service is to provide cuncnt 
materials that will help teachers to increase Virginia state and local 
content and student participaiion in the 12th grade government course 
in high schools of the Comnncnwealth. As the service's coordinator, 
the Virginia Government Fellow will edit a new publication for 
government teachers to provide bt^kground material on current issues 
in state government and politics; prepare updated pages for the 
notebook developed at the Institute, Resources for Teaching Virginia 
Governmenn and offer workshops and inservice programs for govern- 
nr.ent teachers and school divisions in Virginia. 

Ms. Biermann, the 1985-86 Fellow, is a native Virginian and a 
graduate of Lynchburg College. She received a master's degree in 
the classics from the University of Colorado and nas done additional 
grad»iatc work at the University of Virginia and George Washington 
University. During her elr/en years with the Fairfax County Schools, 
she hzs c.'Jnduacd workshops for teacheia*, designed a self-guided tour 
of the Hail of Western Gvilization for the Smithsonian Institution's 
Museum of Natural History, tested and evaluated educational materials 
for the V/orld Bank, and conducted several summer tours of Europ: 
for students. In addition, she has presented and published professional 
papers on state and local government, written a weekly news column 
lor the Alexandria Port Packet, and served in managerial positions 
in Siwal local political campaigns. Her classes have researched and 
lobbied for legislation in the General Assembly. Ms, Biermann will 
begin work at the Institute on August I. 

Teachers interested in applying for the 1986-87 fellowship will find . 
information in the first issue of the Teacher Resource Service's 
newsletter, which will be mailed in September to the social studies 
departments of all Virginia public high schools. 



INVITATION FOR ,MANUSCRIPTS 

The edlf^.s invite interested authors to submit manuscripts to be 
considered for Publication as future issues of the University of Virginic 
News Letter, While we cannot pz. contributors, each author will receive 
twenty-five copies o( the issue containing the published anicle. 

Each issue of the News Letter focuses on a discussion of some 
particular public policy issue or concern and its impact on state and 
local government. Generally, we prefer anicles that either (1) address 
situations within the state of Virginia or (2) shed light on a situation 
in Virginia through regional or other comparisons. A major goal of 
the News Letter is to give a balanced, informed presentation that 
is well written and has been well researched. 

Oiir approximately 5,000 subscribers cover a wide spectrum, but 
they tend to be well-informed civic and community leaders, public 
officials, educators, professionals, students, and other citizens. There- 
fore, anicles should be directed toward an intelligent but nonspecialized 
audience. Please avoid any academic jargon or complex statistical 
analyses. Prospective authors probably should review several iicsm 
issues of the News Litter before submitting a manuscript. 

News Utter manuscripts generally arc from 5.500 to 6.000 words— 
or abo?. 3 double-spaced typed pages, including footnotes, which 
should ,c kept to a minimum. A manuocnpt may include tables or 
graphs, but preferably no more than two or three. 

All manuscripts received are read by both editors and generally 
sent to an outside reader as well. A manuscript accepted for publication 
is edited, as necessary, to ensure that the anicle conforms to the News 
Lette/s standards regarding readability, style, and length. Afier a 
manuscript is accepted for publication, the editors will get in touch 
with the author and discuss a possible publication date. 

If you have a manuscript you think would make a good News 
Utter anicle, please send it for review to: 

University of Virginia News Letter 
Attention; Sandra H. Wiley. .Managing Editor 
Institute of Government 
207 Minor Hall. University of Vireinia 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 ' 

If ynu want to discuss a prospective anicle before aubmittine it. 
feci free to call .Ms. Wiley at 804-924-0904. We would abo be haooy 
to hear from readers who would like to >uggebt possible tonic, 
future 'sues. 
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AN ANALYTICAL PROBLEM FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS OF POLITICS 



Name 



1 - Read Article XI of the Virginia Constitution. 

2 - Read carefully the suiranary of "The State of Virginia's Waters," other 

information on Local Responsibility for Virginia's Waters, University of 
Virginia News Letter: "Water Supply Management in Virginia" by William E. 
Cox, and other sources you car; gather. 

3 - Find and read information on Virginia population growth projections. (See 

Section B of the notebook, Resourcgs for Teaching Virginia Government .) 

4 - Read the summary of "Proposals for Reorganizing Administration and 

Regulation of Virginia's Waters" and the "Summary of Bills Proposed for 
the 1986 General Assembly." 

5 - With the guidance of your teacher, select and interview one or more 

officials of local government, regional planning district, the Virginia 
General Assembly, and any other state officials available to you. Ask 
questions and make notes on their views on Virginia's water suddIv 
problems. 

6 - Write an essay (2-4 pages) on the merits of the various proposals. 

Identifv properly your own ideas and those from other sources. 

Write a follow-up essay using what you know of Virginia politics to 
describe how and when you think the Commonwealth might solve more of its 
water supply problems. 

Discuss your paper with your teacher and your class. Consider sending a 
copy to the officials you interviewed and/or those you think might be 
interested in your analysis. 



Note: Ifthis activity is used for an entire class, it might culminate with 
-committ'"^ reports representing the positions of areas of the state, 
-debates on ne proposals or on the question of local versus state 
Interests, or 

-a seminar, inviting the officials interviewed and any others interested. 
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TOWARD A NEW DOMINION: CHOICES FOR VIRGINIANS 



Report of the Governor s Commission on Virginia s Future 



• 



ENVIRONMENT AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

Virginia's Constitution and its Code ore 
unequivocal— they declore o determinotion to 
protect and enhance the bountiful natural 
resources of the Commonwealth. Virginia 
does not need o new or revised statement of 
public policy. 

What is required is o serious commitment 
to satisfy the commands of the Constitution 
and Code, backed up with welUdesigned pro- 
grams and appropriate funding. Fulfilling this 
commitment by investing the necessary effort 
will provide for the future welfare and hoppi* 
ness of Virginia's citizens. If Virginians foil in 
this responsibility, their state will be deprived 
of its most distinctive and valuable assets, and 
the lives of oil citizens will be diminished* 

Virginia hos oeen slow to respond to 
mounting evidence af serious environmental 
degrodenon* Signs af danger ore beginning 
to appear oil across the Crcnmanweolth* Care- 
less waste disposal is contaminating ground 
water; regional woter shortages ore begin- 
ning ta be felt; Chesapeake Boy fishermen 
report sharply declining stacks af many spe- 
cies; rivers are i.-creosingly polluted; and con- 
gestion aggravates land use problems in 
rapidly ^ 'owing suburban counties, 

15. Vlrgtnki needs a newly defuied Depart- 
mert of Natural Resources headed by o S rac 
tory of Natural Resources," The state govern- 
ment structure far dealing with loioral 
resources problems; is too ^caticred, Many 
departments, ogences, and commissions, with- 
in both the executive and legislative bronches, 
hove responsibilities touching on Virginians 
environment. Jurisdictional conflict and confu- 
sion hove been the result. 

WATER: OUALITY, QUANTITY, 
AND DISTRIBUTION 

Virginia's abundant water supply has 
encouraged people to use water freely, with 
little concern that or some times and in some 
ploces demand will exceed supply. The public 
hos not understood that on expanding popula- 
tion and 0 growing economy will reduce 
water quality and require greater effort and 
more funds to protect suopiies and treat 
wcistes. In general, water lows and the level of 
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administrative and financial commitment 
reflect these ossumptions of perpetual abun- 
dance and quality. 

The Commonwealth is confronted with 
clear evidence of serious and spreading water 
problems. Failure to respond will be costly to 
Virginians. There ore few priorities more 
urgent than to assure Virginia of ?he quality 
and quantity of v/oter needed for nton's 
specific uses and for sustaining o wholesome 
living environment. 

Localized coses of ground woter contami- 
nation hove been reported across the state. 
For example, the residue from on eight month 
tire cicze in Frederick County now threatens 
both ground and surface water. Residents of 
the Lee County town of Jonesvillo hove hod 
their water supplies interrupted. Oil drilling 
operations ore suspected to hove introduced 
crude oil and drilling detergents into the 
spring that is the source of water for 5,000 cus- 
tomers, who hove had to use water trucked in 
from Pennington Gap. Seepage from under- 
ground gasoline storage tanks imperils ground 
woter sources across the Commonwealth. 

Virginia's total water supply will remain 
well in excess of total demon-d. This fact has 
induced complacency and persistent govern- 
ment inaction. Unless these long-standing atti- 
tudes and old habits ore discarded, the Com- 
monwealth will face water contamination, 
bitter interregional disputes over water 
transfers, and o state government pcweriess 
to ensure adequate supplies of clean water in 
oil ports of the state. 

1 6. State government should ex<»rt more pos- 
itive ond comprehensive leadership in ihe de^'gn 
otid implementation of o stote wote/ resource 
monogement program. The stote hos tended to 
leove woter pollution control to the federal 
government, woter distribu lon to local gov- 
ernments, ond interjurisdictionol tronsf^-rs to 
the courts. This is not procticol or sotisfoctory. 
The changes needed in woter monogement 
ore so comprehensive thot they connot be 
ochieved immediately. The potentiol conse- 
quencr% of continued inoction ere so severs 
thot 0 beginning must be node now. 



'Implementing this recommendotion os 
well OS that of the Economic Developm^^iit 
Task Force (see Recommendation Two^ would 
create one new cabinet secretary by dividing 
the duties of the present Secretory of Com- 
merce and Resources. 
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ENVIRONMENT AND 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

Virginia's Constitution ond its Code ore 
un^squivocol— they declare o determination to 
protect ond enhonce the bountiful noturol 
rccources of the Commonweolth. Virginio 
does not need o new or revised statement of 
public policy. 

What is require^ is a serious commitment 
to satisfy the c:3mmands of the Constitution 
and Code, backed up with well-<iesigned pro- 
grams and appropriate funding. Fulfilling this 
commitment by investing the necessary effort 
will provide for the future welfare and happi- 
ness of Virginia's citizens. If Virginians foil in 
this responsibility, their state will be deprived 
of its most distinctive and valuable assets, and 
th- lives of all citizens will be diminished. 

Virginia has been slow to respond to 
mounting evidence of serious environmental 
degradation. Signs of danger arc beginning 
to appear all across the Commonwealth. Care- 
less waste- disposal is contaminating ground 
water; regional water shortages ore begin- 
ning to be felt; Chesapeake Boy fishermen 
report sharply declining stocks of many spe- 
cies; rive s ore increasingly polluted; and con- 
gestion aggravates land use problems in 
rapidly growing suburban counties. 

15. Virginia needs a newfy defined Deport- 
mefit of Notufd Resources he aded by a Secre- 
tary of Natural Resources.* The stotc govern- 
ment structure for dealing with natural 
resources problems is too scattered. Many 
departments, ogencies, and commissions, with- 
in both the executive and legislative bronches, 
hove responsibilities touching cn Virginia's 
environment. Jurisdictional conflict and confu- 
sion hove been the result. 

WATER: QUALITY, QUANTITY, 
AND DISTRIBUTION 

Virginia's obu' lont water supply has 
encouraged people to use water freely, with 
little concern that at some times and in some 
places demand will exceed supply. TKe public 
has not understood that on expanding popula- 
tion and 0 growing economy will reduce 
water quality and require greater effort and 
more funds to protect supplies and treat 
wastes. In general, woter lows and the level of 
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administrative and financial commitment 
reflect these assumptions of perpetual abun- 
dance and quolit) 

The Cjmmonweolth is confronted with 
clear evidence of serious and spreading water 
problems. Failure to respond will be costly to 
Virginians. There ore few p 'orities more 
urgent than to assure Virginia of the qualify 
and quantity' of water needed for man's 
specific uses and for sustaining a wholesome 
living environment. 

^ Localized coses of ground water contami- 
nation hcve been reported across the state 
For example, »he residue from on eight month 
tire blaze in Frederick County now threatens 
both ground and surface water. Residents of 
the Lee County town of Jonesville hove hod 
their water supplies interrupted Oil drilling 
operations ore suspected to have introduced 
crude oil and drilling detergents into the 
spring that is the source of water for 5,000 cus- 
tomers, who hove hod to use woter trucked in 
from Pennington Gap. Seepage from under- 
ground gasoline storage tanks imperils grc jnd 
water sources across the Commonwealth. 

Virginia's total water sunply will remain 
well in excess of total demand, fhii fact has 
Induced complacency and persistent govern- 
ment inaction. Unless these long-standing atti- 
tudes and old habits are discarded, the Com- 
monwealth will face water contominotion, 
bitter interregional disputes over water 
transfers, and a state government powerless 
to ensure odequote ^iupplies of clean water in 
all ports of the state. 

16. State government should exert more pos- 
itive and comprehensive leadership in the design 
and implementation of a state water resource 
management program. The state has tendec to 
leave water pollution control to the federal 
government, water distribution to local gov* 
ernments, and interjurisdictional transfers to 
the courts. This is not practical or satisfactory. 
The changes needed in water management 
ore so comprehensive that they cannot be 
achieved immediately. The potential conse- 
quences of continued inoction ore so severe 
that 0 beginning must be mode now. 



■Implementing this rocommendotion os 
well OS that of the Economic Development 
Task Force (see Recommendation Two) wouid 
create one new cabinet secretary by diviriinp 
the duties of the present Secretary of Com- 
merce end Resources. 



17. Prime responsibility for vvo:ter reso<irce 
management should be assigned to the State 
Water Cor-trd Board under the direction of a 
Seoretory of Noturol Resources. Current admin- 
istrative arrangements in state government for 
water resource management ore not focused 
sufficiently to assure efficient implementation 
of 0 comprehensive state water resource man- 
agement program. 

Three specific responsibilities should be 
assigned the State Water Control Qoord: 1) 
clarify state policies and propose improved 
policies; 2) collect and moke available techni- 
cal and economic data as a basis for water 
management decisions; and 3) take the initia- 
tive in resolving conflicts among water users. 

An administrative process for review and 
approval for intenuriscfictlond transfws of ground 
water anc5 surface water fri7 pubfc use should be 
adopted Reliance on a court-administered sys- 
tem for approving inteiiurisdictionol transfers 
of water based upon common law riparian 
doctrine will not serve Virginia's long-term 
needs. An administrative procedure would pro- 
vide tor the analysis of the need for each pro- 
posed transfer in relation to alternative sour- 
ces of supply; it would embrace a full evalua- 
tion of related economic, environmental, and 
social issues. Water transfers under this proce- 
dure would be approved subject to conditions 
necessary to protect the area c* origin, includ- 
ing the payment of compensation. 

^19. The Virginia Groundv/ater Act should be 
moaTfled to extend the State Water Control 
Bcord's authority to manage ground water with- 
drawals. Amendment of the Groundwater Act 
to cover all municipal wells would subject 
these wells to store evaluation as port of the 
perm.t process and would provide a basis far 
factual determination of water availability 
and potential impacts of pumping. This infor- 
mation would help resolve related conflicts 
over inik'crjurlsdictional water transfers. 

20. New approaches to finandng the water 
resource program should be inhkited The S4 bil- 
lion cost of delivering, protecting, and treat- 
ing Virginia's water for increasing needs con- 
no" met with present financing practices. 
One possible approach is debt financing 
repaid by user fees. These fees should be paid 
by those who use the Commonwealth's waters 
for wc:t2 d^^Dosal and those who will benefit 
from investmeni? in water supply facilities. 
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LAND USE 

The richness, beauty, ond variety of Vir 
ginia's landscape are e*:traordinary. Yer land 
is finite and vulnerable. As Virginia's popula- 
tion and industry have grown, the pressures of 
multiple demands on land resources hove 
Intensified. The prospect of substanriol growfh 
carries with it the promise of even sharper con- 
flicts Over the uses of ovoiloble land. 

Competition over the use of land in Vir- 
ginia's metropolitan areas will be keen. In 
these areas, the familiar problems arising 
from rapid growth and urbcn sprawl will mul- 
tiply. Conflicts among central cities, suburban 
counties, and adjoining rural areas ore likely 
to heighten as all attempt to cope with the 
consequences of growth. These prospects 
underline the need for comprehensive, area- 
wide approaches to prevent deterioration of 
the land base upon which economic opportuni- 
ties and the quality of life depend. 

Virginia's constitutional separation of city 
and county discourages brood attention to 
metropolitan areas' assets ond liabilities. 
Decisions on land use tend to be mode as if 
the odioinlng localities were feifdcms rather 
than interdependent ports of one community. 

Respect for private property and local 
decision making is fundamental. But it would 
be a mistake not to recognize the new demo- 
graphic and economic forces that, being of 
regional and statewide scope, require regron* 
al and statewide authority for the benefit of 
the citizens of the Commonwealth. Existing leg- 
islation, institutions, and land management 
practices ore not adequote for those 
purposes. 
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21. The state government should provide 
more active leadenhip to deal the intemify- 
ing pressures on land. The response of Virginia's 
state government to the growing problems of 
land use has bcv piecemeal and lacking m 
contenrond follow-through. During the com* 
ing decades, population pressure upon Virgin- 
la's land will intensify. The Commonwealth 
needs now to define those ospects of land use 
that ore of regfbnol or statewide concern; 
establish clear policies to carry out the consti- 
tutional mandate to protect and enhance Vir* 
ginio's land resources; and create mechonismf 
that ore effective in asserting regional and 
state interests on on ongoing basis. 

2Z The General Assembly sh'xJd create, 
vwthtn o Department of Natural Resources, on 
odequcrtely^affed and adequatefy*funded ogerv 
cy responsible for odvtsing the Governor and the 
General Assembly on regional and state land use 
pofides. Since the Division of State Planning 
end Community Affairs was abolished, no one 
in state government has hod the authority and 
responsibility to ^.xpress th's Commonwealth's 
broad interest in the use of land within its 
boundaries, or to anticipate statewide or 
regional lond use problems. 

23. The Planning District Conrwussions should 
be gWen a key role in developing and administer- 
ing the CommonviTalth's lend use poBcy, and 
they should be gfven the aothorfty and resources 
necessary to play that role. In carrying out o 
land use policy, a strong instrumentality is 
needed at the regional level: Land use deci- 
sions that hove impacts across city and county 
boundaries need to be resolved with the par- 
ticipation of residents of all effected areas. In 
the absence of any authoritative regional plan- 
ning process, no reliable means exists for 
organizing such participation. 

The Plonni.ig District Commissions should 
serve os liaisons between the localities and th ^ 
state land use agency. They should rake the 
initiative to identify important environmental 
areas within their districts and sl^ ould supply 
the state agency with information on land use 
developments and problems 



24. The Generol Assembly should review the 
stctutoiy authority of local govemments to zone. 
These laws, as enacted and as interpreted by the 
courts, iTiay not provide adequate authority to 
local juriscBctions attempting to cope with the con- 
sequefKes of growth. 

J5. The General Assembly should review the 
find ings end recommendations of the Virginia 
GutdooR Plan of 1966, revise it to take account 
of the developments since its adoption, and then 
afEnm its support for the revised plan. The Com- 
monwealth's commitment to acquire land for 
st.ie porks, embodied in the Virginia Out- 
doors Plan of 1966, has not been fulfilled. No 
state funds hove been approved for a major 
park acquisition since 1970. The program 
adopted in 1966 should be updotrd and reej- 
tobiislied. Funds should be provided for acquir- 
ing land for state porks and ecologically im- 
portant noturol areas. Financial aid to acquire 
land ror porks and c^jen spaces should be pro- 
vided to localities. 

WASTE MANAGEMENT 

Safe ond economical management of 
waste will be a pressing problem for Individ 
uols, municipalities, and industries. Virginians, 
like citizens of other s^otes, hove learned that 
the casual, thoughtless disposal of waste 
exacts o heavy roll. In J983, for example, the 
State Office of Emergency Services responded 
to over one hundred waste spills, several of 
which required evoruotion of people nearby. 
Ten Virginia sites hove been nominated for the 
U.S. Envifonmfintol Protection Agency's Super- 
fund pricrity cleanup list because they pose a 
significant long-term danger to public health 
and the environment. Ore of fhese sites is in 
Culpeper County where copper, arsenic, and 
chromium used by a wood preserving firm 
hove contaminated local ground wa^er 
supplies. 

A complex body of federal low and regu- 
lations dictotes Virginia's waste management 
policies. These federol enactments ossume, 
and mony require, greater state responsibility 
for waste monogement. Virginia has respond- 
ed by creating o modest program in which 
organizational responsibility is df ided. 
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The foderol withdrowol from this criticol 
oreo will ploce increosing responsibility upon 
the stote government to deol more effectively 
with woste monagement. Meeting this responsi- 
bility will be costly, but for less costly thon the 
consequi^nces of not doing so. 

26. Virginia shcuU develop a long-tenri plan 
tor deaCng with t^e problem of waste manoge- 
merxt, with o reliable source of long-term funding. 
Assured funding for o comprehensive woste 
monogement program ot the stote level is criti- 
col. The problem will not respond to episodic 
infusions of money. Funds will be needed to 
support the centrol woste monogement focil- 
ity's octivities ond to provide oid to locolities 
ond regions. 

27. An oppxpriate waste monogement 
outhonty should be constituted within a Deport- 
ment of Natural Resources ond given the man- 
date to implement o comprehensive waste mon- 
ogement strotegy. Authority for woste mon- 
ogement is divided omong too mony stote 
ogencies, with the result thot the development 
ond implementotJGj-i of needed policy initio- 
rives is frustroted. The Heolth Deportment, 
Woter Control Boord, ond Air Pollutjcn Boord 
operate with inodequote coordinanon. The 
Solid Woste Commission's outhority is limited. 
Current stote progroms ore olso hompered by 
lock of 0 cleor legislotis/e consensus on the 
noture ond urgency of the problem. 

The woste monogement ourhority must 
hove stoff ond focilities to build and use o 
bose of scientific informotion; develop ston- 
dords ond regulotions ond odminister them; 
monitor progress ond moke cppropriote 
adjustments in progroms; ond provide techni- 
col odvice to regions ond locolities. 

28. Vlrginio's cppcoodi to waste monoge- 
ment 5iToold encourage the use of new 
technology, which, in the shorf-mn, may be more 
expensive than londdisposoL A solution o 
woste monogement problems will require the 
use of odvonced technology ond regulotory 
progroms thot rely on finonciol incentives to 
encouroge compliance. Uses of new technol- 
ogy will grov^ if the cost of environmental dom- 
oge IS ossessed ogoinst the woste hondler. A 
yoriety of techniques should be explored, 
including bonding fees for woste focilities ond 
o ie& a/stem for generotors of hozordous 
woste. With such 0 system of fees, the highest 
fees would be chorged for lond disposol ond 
no tees should b*? chorged when woste is 
recovered or disposed of without environmen- 
tol degrodotion. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE BAY 

For some time, the unwitting destruction 
of the Chesopeoke Boy hos been underwoy. 
One indicotion is the shorp decline in rockfish, 
shod, ond oysters, which depend upon cleon 
woter for their survivol. A seven-yeor, S27 mil- 
lion study of the Boy concludes thot occumu- 
loting obuse of the Bo/s noturol sy-.tem is 
impoiring its productivity criticolly. 

The threot to the Boy hos oi oused o wide- 
spreod response. The Virginio Generol Assem- 
bly, octing upon o recommendotion by Gover- 
nor Robb, hos opproprioted S13 million as o 
first mstollment on o SI 50 million, ten-yeor 
commitment to help cleon the Boy. The Com- 
monweolth must meet or exceed this commit- 
ment if the Boy is to be soved. 

The fote of the Chesopeoke Boy depends 
on octioris we recommend thot Virginio toke 
to contrc' pollution. But the geography of the 
Boy— which droins o 64,000-squore-mile bosin 
covering ports of six states ond oil of the 
District of Columbio— colls for o cooperotive 
opprooch by Virginio ond its neighbors. 

29. The Commonwealth rhould corrnnue to 
develop a strategy for restoring the Chesopeoke 
Bay in concert with other states, but the Common- 
wealth n.eds its own Chesapeake Bay prcgrom. 
Virginio representatives to bistote and multi- 
stcte agencies must work to see ?hot those 
ogencies responsible for implementing state 
ond regional strategies ore pursuing the objec- 
tives of improved Boy water quality and envi- 
ronmentol monocement. vever, the need 
for multistote cooperotion oces not diminish 
the need for lasting effort by Virginio to pre- 
serve ond enhance thr Chesapeake Say. 

30. The Commonweolth should cccdoratQ 
the gathering and interpreting of scfenWic dato 
needed for effective fisheries monogement. 
Cammerciol and recreational fishing in the 
Chesopeoke Boy is undergoing sharp change. 
Same species of fish ond shellfish hove de- 
clined dromoticolly. The knowledge to identify 
the causes of these chonges is locking. 
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THE VIRGE^ ASSEMBLY 
ON 

THE FUTURE OF THE VIRGINIA Em^IRONMENT 



This specL, edition of the News Letter 
presems the final statement of The Vbjana 
Ass.,jmbfy on the Ftaurt of the VirgmiaErf 
vironm en t , which met at Wintergreen on 
Oaober 25-27. 1985. The 1985 Virginia As- 
sembly brought together sixty-eight distin- 
zuished citizens from across Virginia. The 
midpanss were a cross-section of individ- 
mIs and groups with diverse interests in 
Virginia's environment: titey included elected 
state and local officials, attorneys, govern- 
ment executives^ business executives, envi* 
ronmemalists. academics* planners* and pri- 
vate citizens. 

The dm of the Assembly v'as to provide 
this diverse group with an opportunity to 
address the important environmental issues 
facing the Commonwealth, A major goal of 
the Assembly was to identify areas of agree- 
ment among the participants^to discover the 
interests and concents held in common by 
indiviauals and groups that often twve been 
at odds. 

From Friday (tftemoon through Sunday 
morning, the participants discussed and de- 
bated wha;^ :hey ziAemselves identified as being 
some of the most pressing problems that the 
Commonwealth will face about its environ* 
mem artd mtural resources. This statement 
constitutes their final report, she findings and 
ncommeruiations they wanted to bring to the 
attention of their fellow citizens. 

This report presents only the points on 
which those in attendance at th* Assembly 
reached widespread agreement* While this 
sta'jment reflects fhe areas of agreement that 
emerged at tki Assembly, under the proce- 
dures established for the conference, no one 
as asked ij sign it. Therefore, the reader 
should not assume that every participant 
subscribed to every recommendation set forth 
in the statement. Moreover, the participants 



at the Virginia Assembly spoke for them- 
selves, not for any irtstitution, organization, 
or agency with which they might be affiliated 

The starting point for tl:e Assembly was 
the report of the Governor's Commission on 
Virginia's Future. Prior ^o the Assembly, all 
participants received copies of that report and 
several issue briefs prepared for the conference 
omiining some major issues surrounding Vir- 
ginia's natttral resources. 

Former Governor A. Linwood Holton. a 
member of the Governor's Commission, de- 
livered the opening statement at the Assem- 
bly. His presentation was followed by a panel 
moderated by James L Sundquist. also a 
member of the Commission and senior fellow 
emeritus. The Brookings Institution. The 
panelists were William £ Cox. associate 
professor of civil engineering, VP( Sl SU: J. 
Paxton Marshall extension specialist-public 
policy, VPl&SU; Wallace F Reed, associate 
professor of environmental sciences. Univer- 
sity of Virginia: and Leonard A. Shabman, 



professor of agricuiturai economics, 
VPl&SU. The panelists, several of whom 
were authors of the issue briefs written for 
the conference, outlined major issues in en- 
vironmental policy. 

The keynote address at the Assembly, **The 
Future of the American Environment." was 
delivered by U.S. Senator Daniel J. Evans 
(R-Wash.). forrrer governor of the State of 
Washington and former president of The 
Evergreen State College. Olympia. Washing- 
ton. 

In its appro<xch. the Virginia Assembly was 
modeled on the American Assembly, which 
was istablished by Dwi^ht D. Eiserxho^^er in 
1950 while he served as president of Columbia 
University. Over the years, the .-American 
Assembly has brought together leaders from 
many fields to discuss important issues in an 
objective and nonpartisan way. 

Following this statewide meeting at mn- 
tergrcen, four regional meetings will be held 
at locations across Virginia in the spring of 



CALENDAR OF UPCOMING EVENTS 

January *-10, 19S6 arc thr dates for the Conference for Newly Elected County 
Supermors, to be held at the John M-vshaU Hotel in Richmond. This conference, 
which takes place every other year, u designed to orient newly elected county 
supcrviinn and to answer some of the questions they will be facing as they assume 
ofiGcc. Experienced supcrvison and county administraton arc also welcome, 
however, and arc encouraged to attend. 

Topics that will be a pan of the conference program inciude legal issues for 
local governments, county administrator-board relations, and county budget de- 
velopment. The conference is sponsored by the Virginia Association of Counties, 
the Cooperative Extension Scmce at VPI & SU and Virginia State University, 
and the Institute of Government. 

For further information or to rt -ister for the conference, plexw write or call 
Barbara Ralston at VACO. Old Cir Hall. lOth & Broad streets. Richmond 23219 
(Phone 804/788-6652). 
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1986. These regional meetings will provide 
additional oppontmities for Virginians to 
discuss the fiiture of their environment. 

The Virginia Assembly on the Future of 
the yirgima Environment was organised and 
sponsored by the Institute of Government of 
the University of yirginia and the ytrgirtia 
Cooperative Extension Service of VPI&C'^ 
and Virginia State University, Cooperating 
organizations were the the League of Women 
Voters of Virginia, the Virginia Association 
of Counties, the Virginia Municipal Lea{ite. 
and the Institute for Environmental Nego- 
tiationsof the University of Virginia. The 1985 
ilssembly was supported in part by a grant 
from the Virginia Envirorunental Endow- 
niepa. 

The views and opinions expressed in this 
final statement are those of the participants 
at the 1985 Virginia Assembly on the Future 
of the Virginia Environment. Neither the 
Assembly's sponsors nor the Virginia Envi- 
ronmental EMowment have taken any stand 
on the views expressed in this statemeru. 

For information abom the Virginia Assem- 
bly, please contact Robert de Voursney at the^ 
Institute of Government. Urdversity of Vir* 
ginia. 207 Mirror HalL Charlottesville ^2903 
(phone 804/924-3396). 



PROLOGUE 

Virginians arc stewards of an enviror.nier t 
of extraordinary bounty and unsurpassed 
natural beauty. Virginia's natural resources — 
its coal and other minerals, farms and forests, 
fish and seafood^ air flows and water^are 
baste to the state's economic well-being. This 
natural environment is fundL-..enial to the 
quality of life ail Virginians enjoy. The quality 
of stewardship that Virginians exercise will 
determine the quality of their own lives, as 
well as that of their children and the gcner* 
ations yet unborn. 

v^irginians often used their resources well 
as they created towns and cities, farms and 
forests, businesses and industries, residential 
and recreational areas — but sometimes these 
resources have been abused. Signs of serious 
environmental problems continue to appear. 
Careless handling of wastes contributes to 
localized groundwater contatnlnatioa. Short* 
ages of water occur in some communities. 
Bitter interregionai disputes over interjuris- 
dictional transfers of groundwater and surface 
water are in prospect. Water pollution prob- 
lems are endemic. Extensive St u«iies document 
the unwitting degradation of the Chesapeake 
Bay, Rapidly growing metropolitan areas 
display disorderly land use and the congested 
transportation aneries that result. Pollutants 
borne on long-diS'^nce (iows of air combine 
with precipitation to crea^.e acid rain that 
harms forests and wildlife. 

The Constitution of Virginia unequivocouy 
declares a worthy goal: 

It shall be the Commonwealth's policy 

to protect its atmosphere, lands, and 



waters from pollution, impairment^ or 
destruction, for the benefit, enjoyment, 
and general welfare of the people of 
the Commonwealth. 

To address Virginia's environmental prob- 
lems, the state has created a panoply of 
programs administered by an array of state 
and local agencies. The resulting complex 
governmental structure leads unavoidably to 
these questions: Is there adequate focus, lead- 
ership, and coordination? Are important 
areas left unattended? Does duplication or 
dilution of effort exist and result in misal- 
iocated fiscal resources? And then there is the 
perennial query: Is the scale of the commit- 
ment — in penonnel and funding— equal to 
the task? 

For con\ ;nience, the environment is 
often talked about in terms of categories of 
resources (air, land, water), industries 
(mining, forestry, agriculture, fishing), and 
government programs. But this way of 
talking overlooks the interdependency among 
resources. The quality of air, land, and water 
is linked inextricably; the degradation of one 
leads ineviubly to the degradation of the 
others. 

Often, the problems with the environment 
and natural resources are expressed in terms 
of balance: the balance between the ways the 
environment is used and the ways it is de- 
graded; the balance between economic de- 
velopment and environmental protection; the 
balance betweea private property rights and 
the public interest; the balance between local 
decision making and ihr. assertion of interests 
of the state end its several regions. What 
constitutes an appropriate balance is always 
elusive, and that makes the concept of balance 
a subject of continuing debate. 

However difficult it is to strike the right 
balance, one point is clean Policy cannot be 
predicated on past conditions. Policy must 
anticipate the future, taking into account 
observable trends that are rerhaping Virginia, 
the nation, and the world. 

When the 21st century arrives, Virginia will 
be a metropolitan commonwealth, with three 
quaners of its residents living in areas *.hat 
are urban, not just as defined statistically but 
also in character. This change will contrast 
sharply with conditions at midcentury when 
over half the Commonwealth's population 
was rural 

The bulh of Virginia's future population 
growth will occtir in a largely unbroken 
metropolitan corridor extendin«? from Lou- 
doun County to Fredericksburg lo Richmond 
through Tidewater to Virginia Beach. That 
area will add as many new citizens by the 
year 20(X) as the entire 1980 population of 
the Richmond metropolitan area. 

The Virginia economy Is also expanding 
and changin^^ The transition from a manu- 
faauring-bared to a jervice-bosed economy 
will continmi. Fwty years ago, agriculture 
dominatf.d the ecooomy. Now farming em- 
ploys only a small percentage of workers. 
During the fifties and sixties, resource indus- 
tries and resource-based manufacturing 



spurred dramatic growth in Virginia's econ- 
omy. Today resource- based industries, like 
manufaauring in general, account for a 
smaller share of the sute*s workforce. 

As population settles increasingly in met- 
ropolitan places, competition over the us< 
of resources will intensify. Agriculture mus^ 
compete with industrial and residential de- 
velopment, roaxis ^ highways, and needs 
for recreation and open space. Commercial 
uses and residential uses will conflict. And 
both will conflict with the need to maintain 
stream flows at levels that will support plant 
and animal I'fe. Air quality will become 
subject to increasing pressure as population 
and industry continue to settle in concen- 
trated patterns and compete for any allowable 
deterioration in air quality. The natural re- 
source* and environmental problems to come 
will not respect geopolitical boundaries; they 
will cut across existing towns, cities, counties, 
and regions. 

These considerations undergird the chal- 
lenge that faced this Assembly— the challenge 
of stewardship. How should the commitment 
expressed so clearly in the Constitution of 
Virginia be implemented? Whit is the public 
interest and how is it to be asserted, for 
present and future generations? Those arc the 
questions that this Assembly dealt with as 
it developed recommendations for environ- 
mental and natural resource policies through 
the end of this century. 

While the ^iSsembly^s panicipants identi- 
fied and debated numerous environmental 
problems during the course of the Assemb 
special attention was devoted to proble:. 
falling into eight areas (not listed m any order 
of priority); 

A, Environmental Education 
3, Water Quality, Quantity, and 

Distribution 
C .Air Quality 

Land Use 

E. Waste .Management 

F. Preserving Biological Divv-^i- 

G. Governmental Institutions and 
Operadons 

H. Financing 

The Assembly developed recommendations 
whhin each of thesr areas. Those recommen- 
dations are presented m the Pages that follow. 



A, ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 

The need to have a public that is educated 
and well-informed about environmental 
issues is paramount. Unless the public un- 
derstands environmental issues, environmen- 
tal policy will remain confused and contra- 
dictory. Elected olUcials, policy makers 
state agencies, media representatives, yo* 
citizens, and adult cuizens must know i... 
facts and understand the issues relating to 
the environment. 
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Raising the public*s Isvel of educaiion 
about the environmcni requires the cooper* 
ation of many groups, including businesses, 
wvcmmcnt agencies, environmental interest 

lups, schools, and the media. 

The 1985 Virciiua Assembly therefore 
recommends that: 

Virginia should establish a coordinated 
public education program that concentrates 
on the basej " environmental policy. Such 
a program should include: 
^ Comprehensive environmental edu- 
cation curriculum to be introduced 
by the State Board of Education for 
elementary and secondary schools: 

• schooKbased progkams that emplia- 
size local environmental conditic.is 
and needs; 

• readily available programs of envi- 
ronmental education in the state*s 
pubb'c community colleges, four-year 
colleges, and universities; and 

• interdisciplinary training that em- 
phasizes economics and environmen- 
tal sciences to create an understand- 
ing of the interdepcndency of natural 
resources and the trade-offs surrotmd- 
ing uses of resources; 

• a required course in scientific meth- 
ods for all public college students; 

• a public consciousness-raising pro- 
gram involving the media, businesses, 
environmental groups, zkid govern- 
ment leaders to increase awareness 
of the principles of ecology and hu- 
man dependency on natural systems. 

B, WATER QUALITY, QUANTITY, 
AND DISTRIBUTION 

Water is essential to the well-being of all 
localities in the Commonwealth. This recog- 
nized faa underlies every inteijurisd actional 
dispute over access to water supplies. Thes^ 
disputes share two trends: increasing numben. 
and increasing controversy. Declining wai^: 
quality imposes costs upon every water-using 
species. Some costs are fmancial, some life* 
threateningt and some life-extingtiishing. 

Virginia's water management policies and 
programs musr deai ultimately with faaors 
giving rise to inteijurisdiaionaJ disputes and 
problems contributing to declines in water 
quality. These policies and programs need to 
ensure adequate, dependable water supplies 
in all localities; '^cep water supplies reason- 
ably free of contamination; and protea Vir- 
ginia's natural environment so as to maintain 
diverse species of ibh and wildlife and for 
recreation. 

The 1985 Vlrpnia Assembly therefore 
recommends that: 

The State Water Control Board should 
^ntinue its statewide litudy of existing water 
resources and their quality, providing the 
findings to all local governments and to state 
government. 



The .e should enact legislation that 
establishc:! administrative procedures to re* 
solve issues of inteijurisdiaional access to 
surface water and groundwater supplies and 
to protea sources. 

The state should develop comprehensive 
strategies for achieving effeaive water man- 
agement 

The state shouk letermine and specify 
where the responsibiLwy lies for proteaing the 
quality of water available from private water 
systems, including private wells. 

The state should develop and implement 
a plan for the control of urban and agricul- 
turrJ nonpoint source pollution. 

The Assembly recognizes the problem of 
the continuing degradation of the Chesapeake 
Bay. We support current efforts by Virginia 
and other states whose lands lie within the 
Bay's watershed and th-j Distria of Columbia 
to protect and restore the Bay. We recom- 
mend that Virginia continue to develop and 
implement a- comprehensive strategy for the 
Qiesapcakt; Bay and its tributaries. The prob- 
lems surrounding the Bay illustrate vividly 
the mterreiatedness of environmental prob- 
lems. Each area discussed in this statement 
(e.g., water, air quality, land use, waste man- 
agement) has a bearing on the Bay. 

C, AIR QUALITY 

Air is one of the fundamental resources 
of all living things. It is pervasive, unavoid- 
able, and essential. The rislcs that air pollution 
poses 10 human health may be many times 
greater than the combined rislcs of exposure 
to other pollutants. The programs of Vir* 
ginia's state government directly affea out* 
door and indoor air quality. 

The 19S5 Vlrpnit Assembly therefore 
recommends that: 

The Commonwealth should rapidly imple* 
ment programs to ensure against any con- 
tinuing problems of airborne and other haz- 
ardous wastes. 

The Conmionwealth should follow closely 
the debate over acid deposition (including 
acid rain) and 

• support those federal policies and 
interstate compacts that minimize the 
importation of the components of 
acid deposition into Virginia; 

• apply strict controls, phased in over 
time, on emissions that contribute to 
acid deposition within the state; 

• expand, with urgency, programs for 
data gathering and analysis, supple* 
menting programs of the U.S. En- 
vironmental Proteaion Agency to 
document degradation effects from 
acid deposition within the Common- 
wealth; and 

• give similar attention to other air- 
borne pollutants. We encourage 
thoie legislative bodies that may con- 
^id?,T mandating American mdustry 
to reduce sulphur dioxide emissions 



to allow each owner of an affected 
facility freedom of choice as to how 
those reductions are met. 

D. LAND USE 

This Assembly identified the use of Vir* 
ginia*s land as being at the hean of many 
problems of the environment. Locally and 
statewide, Virginians governmental leaders 
have made decisio'' bout today^s problems 
but have not addressed adequately issues for 
the future. Land use patterns often become 
dysfunctional, ^vs population increases, new 
demands will arise for urban and rural in* 
frastructure. The state needs a land-use strat- 
egy that uses finite natural resources for the 
community— preserving open space; ensuring 
air and water quality; meeting needs for 
transportation, housing, agriculture, forests, 
and utilities; and proteaing critical natural 
areas. At the same time, it should be fair to 
those who. own and improve their land. 

The 1985 Virpnia Assembly therefore 
recommends that: 

Tnc recommendations of the Governor's 
Commission on Virginians Future relating co 
land use be commended for implementation.* 

Further, the Assembly itself recommends 
that state government lead by: 

• developing a strategy for land use 
balanced between rights of users and 
rights of land owners: 

• updating the Virginia Outdoors Plan 
and completing its implementation: 

• using tax incentives for conservation 
and preservation of farm land, forest 
land, open spaces and natural areas, 
as we J as for historic preservation; 

• giving counties and municipalities 
more authority for land^use deci- 
sions; 

• providing a mechanism in state law 
for the assertion and (he protecuon 
ol'3(ate and regional interests m lane: 
and 

• requiring local governments lo zone 
land in accordance with their com- 
prehensive plans. 



*Whtk mdonini in ftncn] (he rrcommcndittons about land use 
m tttt rrpoft it ihc Govcrror't Commusion on Virpnu's Fuiurs. 
iht Aucnbly tifnalM >u tpeatic suppon of levcral o( the 
Comimsiionli tccomfflcndittoni. which p valid lu own: 

(Recommendwofl 2\\ *Thc tutc fovcmmeni should provide 
mort acuvt kadcnhip lo deal %inih ihc inienti/yir.f prcuum on 
land.* 

(Recoiamenduton 22) *Thc G<n«fil AtscmOly should cmie. 
wtihin a Oepaftmcni o( Naiuraj Resource, an adcquaidV'iiaiTe^ 
aod adcquatdy. funded afcncv rnponsiolt for advisinf me Odv« 
cmor and ihc General AiumOly on rcponai and state !and uac 
poliaci.* 

(Recommendation 24) *The General Astembly thouid review 
the statutory authonty of local |o«emmcnu to <one. '^mc im. 
u enacted and interpreted bv the couns. n.av not provide aaequate 
authonty to tncaJ |un}d>atoru attempting to coDe witn the 
eoftk?quenoet of frowtn.* 

ir.ecommendation li) 'The Centra Astembly tnouid rrvtew 
the findinp and rKomiDcndauoni of the Virfinu Out(^oon Plan 
of rrvtse it to taJce into aceouns developmcnu since lU 
adoption, and then axftra lu suppon tor the revised plan.* 
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E. WASTE MANAGEMENT 

Modem society, with its scieniific and 
tec&nological zdvanccs, enjoys a high stan- 
dard of living. Tcchnologjczl advances have 
not been without their costs, however. In their 
zeal for a more convenient, timesaving way 
of life, people generate larger volumes of 
waste in a variety of forms, for which society 
is often reluctant to accept responsibility. 
America has become a **throwaway society, " 
creating all kinds of wastes th4t then must 
be disposed of. 

Waste in all ics forms^solid waste and 
refuse, sludf^t, hazardous (includiiig toxic) 
waste, gaseous pollutants, and radioactive 
waste-~netds management and disposal 
methods that are more coordinated, compre- 
hensive, equitable, «nd timovative. 

The 19S5 Virjinta Assembly therefore 
recommends thau 

Virginia sute government should develop 
a comprehensive, integrated strategy for 
waste management. 

State policy on solid wastes aid hazardous 
wastes should strongly emphasize source re- 
duction, source segregation, and recyclinp. In 
this regard, the G^cral Assembly should 
enact legislation designed to promote the 
recycling of solid wastes and hazardous 
wastes. 

The G)tnmonwealth should encourage the 
development of a statewide system of public 
or private regional recovery, recycling, and 
incineration plants for solid wastes and haz- 
ardous wastes. 

"Tie Commonwekith should develop pro- 
grazm to address within its own borders and 
with others states cross-boundary transfers of 
solid, liquid, and atmospherically borne 
wastes. 

The Commonwealth should ensure that 
emergency plans and programs will be effec- 
tive against the accidental release of hazard- 
ous materials and wastes. This includes train- 
ing programs and fmancial assistan'^ to local 
fire drpkrtments and rescue squads, sup- 
ported by user fees to the extent prar able. 

F. PRESERVING BIOLOGICAL 
DIVERSITY 

Intensifving pressures on the Common- 
wealth's luid, air, and water threaten many 
plant and animal species. The destruction of 
environmentally fragile areas, and the species 
they support, has been a concomitant of 
Virginia!: expandiL^ population and econ- 
omy. 

Protecting threatened species of wildlife 
and their critical natural communities is im- 
portant for its own sake. But the importiuicc 



of conserving thcae resources goes beyond 
that Like the canary in the coal mine, the 
health of Virginia's wildlife is an indicator 
of the quality of the overall envirc^ment on 
which humans depend. Also, an environment 
that is healthy for diverse species will be 
nurturing for humans. 

The 1955 Virginia Assembly therefore 
recommends that: 

To prevent the loss of species and areas 
of biological diversity, appropriate state agen- 
cies should identify and develop an inventory 
of wild species and their natural communities 
and monitor and protect their wellbeing. 

The state, should protect these species and 
their natural communities by educating 
people about their importance and, when 
appropriate, by purchasing such areas. 

Virginiashould follow .he lead of a number 
of other states and adopt a natural heritage 
program. 

G. G OVERN MENTAL 

INSTITUTIONS AND PROCESSES 

In looking at the future needs of Virginia's 
environment, this Assembly noted certain 
deficiencies common to the state's programs 
for the environment and natural resources. 
These arc observable in institutional weak- 
ness, inadequate dau for policymaking, lack 
of leadenhip and foctxs, fragmentation of 
autliority, and inadequate intergovernmental 
arrangements. To better manage the Com- 
monwealth's environment and natural re- 
sources, the state needs to take steps that cut 
across present programs. 

The 19S5 Vuxinia Assembly therefore 
recommends that: 

The state should create a separate cabinet 
secretary of natural resources. To advise this 
secretary, the state should create an advisory 
board with a balanced membership that in- 
cludes scientists, industrialists, environmen- 
talists, and developers. 

The state should strengthen enforcement 
of (and comp liance with) current environmen- 
tal regulations. 

State government should take a compre- 
hensive approach to natural resource man- 
iigement. 

The state should exert more aggressive 
leadership to solve oroblems concerning re- 
sources of statewide significance; it also 
should work mo'e actively to solve environ- 
mental problems th^t arc of an interstate or 
multistate chamaer. 



The state should expand its research and 
information base for making environmental 
decisions and designing policies for the en- 
vironment. To the extent practicable, the state 
should require scientific documentation o 
evidence for all regulatory proceedings involv 
ing the sute's environment. 

The state, in cooperation with local gov- 
ernments, should improve its capability for 
long-range environmental and natural re- 
source planning. 

As a general practice, the state should make 
economic growth policy consistent with en- 
vironmental policies. 

Long-range solutions to Virginia's envi- 
ronmental problems should encourage coop- 
eration among U levels of government, be- 
tween sute agencies and private businesses, 
between sute and federal agencies, and be- 
tween Virginia and other states. 

The state should formalize and legitimate 
the use of environmental negotiations to 
resolve environmental disputes. 

H. nNANCING 

Protecting Virginia's environment will be 
expensive. But if Virginians do not begin to 
make this investment now, it will cost them 
even more later. The cost of meeting increas- 
ing needs to protea V-rginia's environment 
cannot be met with present financing prac- 
tices. Money will be needed to support cur- 
rent, expanded, and new programs. Several 
recommendations made by this Virginia Af 
sembly address the matter of costs— whethei 
the state chooses to reallocate resources or 
to fmd new revenue sources. This Assembly 
believes that future demands upon the en- 
vironment warrant adjustments in policy to 
finance environmental programs. 

The 1985 Vu^'a Assembly therefore 
recommends that: 

State government should develop mecha- 
nisms for the stable, long-term funding of 
environmental programs, including such pos- 
sible means as dedicated revenues and user 
fees. 

State government should offer stronger tax 
incentives and subsidies to individuals and 
industries for installing and developing renew- 
able energy technology, land conservation 
and water resource management measures, 
and measures to control air and water quality. 

The state's program for upgrading sewage 
treatment plants should be provided with a 
stable base of adequate long-term funding. 

The state should explore strategics for 
compensating panics harmed by accidental 
environmental damage who are not covered 
by insurance. 
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ASSEMBLY PARTICIPANTS 

The list of Assembly partidpants is included here as a matter of record. It should not be assumed that every participant subscribed 
to evciy recommendation mcluded in the Assembly's final sutement Those attending the Assembly spoke for themselves and not for anv 
insutuuon, orgamzauon. or agency with which they arc affiliated. 



ADAMS, Sharon QuUlen 
Natut^ Resources State Chair 
League of Women Voters of Virginia 
Virginxa deach 

AGNEW. Marian 
President 

The Center for Environmental Strategy 
McLean 

ALEXANDER, Jocclyn Arundel' 
Board of Directors 

Virginia Wddflowcr Preservation Society 
Warrcnton 

ARGOW, Keith A, Dr. 
President 

The American Resources Group 
Vienna 

BAILEX David S. 
Director, Virginia Office 
Environmental Defense Fund 
Richmond 

BEARINGER, David A 

Virginia Foundation for the Humaniiiej 

and Public Policy 

Charlottesville 

BENSIEK, W. F (BiU) 

New Products Engineering Manager 

Naval Nuclear Fuel Division 

BabcockA Wilcox Co. 

Lynchburg 

BERKLEY, Joanne 
Co<hainnan, Tidewater CTiapter 
Chesapeake Bay Foundation 
Norfolk 

BORN, Edwi^ 
Assistant Dircaor 

Virginia Water Resources Research Center 

VPI&SU 

Blacksburg 

BREHMER, Morris, Ph.D. 
Corporate Scientist 
Virginia Power 
Richmond 

BRYAN, John R., Jr. 
Member, Board of Supervisors 
Russell County 
Lebanon 

BUTTLEMAN, Keith J. 
Adnur ^tor 

Vir^ni^, Council on the Environment 
Richmond 

CHUSE, David 
President 

Conservaion Council of Virginia 
Castleton 



COLE, William C, Jr. 
Mayor 

City of ManinsviUe 

COLUNS, Richard C, Ph.D. 
Dircaor 

Institute for Environmental Negotiations 
University of Virginia 
Chariottcsville 

CONN, David, W., Ph,D. 

Chair, Ph.D. Program 

College of Architeaurc and Urban Studies 

VPI A SU 

Blacksburg 

COOK, Richard L 
Deputy Sccrctaxy - Resources 
Commonwealth of Virginia 
Richmond 

COUNQLL, J. Pa J. Jr. 
Member 

Virginia House of Delegates 
Franklin 

COX, Wdliam E, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of Civil Engineering 

VPI&SU 

Blacksburg 

CROWDER, Charlie C. 
Dircaor 

Newport News Waterworks 
Newport News 

EVANS, J. Randall 
Executive Dircaor 
Richmond Renaissance 
Richmond 

FENWICK, George H.. Ph.D. 

Virginia Dircaor 

The Nature Conservancy 

Charlottesville 

FERGUSON, Martin G.. Jr. 
Permits Program Manager 
Slate Water Con '•ol Board 
Richmond 

nNCH, Earl A 

Virginia Department of Agriculture and 

Consumer Services 

Richmond 

Fn^^LEY, Charles F, Jr. 
Executive Direaor 
^/irginia Forestry Association 
Richmond 

nSHER, Joseph U Dr. 
Secretary of Human Resources 
Commonwealth of Virginia 
Richmond 



FORBES, Esther 

Founder and Leader of FORGE 

Board Member, Citizens Clearinghouse 
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W. Alton Jones Foundation 
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SAACKE, Kristen 
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SULUVAN, Wayne L. 
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Hopewell 
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Member, Governor's Commission on 
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Arlington 

SYKES, James E., Jr. 
Corporate Secretary and Treasurer 
Noland Company 
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WALTRIP, G. David 
President 

Virginia Water Pollution Control Association 
Virginia Beach 

WARREN, WUma C. 
Executive Direaor 
Virginia Water Projca 
Roanoke 

WATSON, J. M.(Bud) 
Senior Staff Attorney 
Chesapeake Bay Foundation 
Richmond 

WRENN. Barbara M. 

Executive Director 

Virginia Solid Waste Commission 

Richmond 

YARUS. Howard V. 
Director 
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FEDERAL FUNDS & PROGRAMS AFFECT VIRGINIA'S WATERS 

The federal government originally concerned itself only with the protection of 
nav gat on in the states, but today it is involved In a wide range wf 

tS: M i"r^^f"*^"3.*'?V*!*®'? especially by the Corps of Enaineers. 

the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, and the Soil Conservation Service. 
Some of these activities impose restraints on Virginians' waler rights. 

l<-e U.S. Army Corps of Engineers has independent authority to construct dams 
Where they decide th y are needed. These projects arfe designed primarily for 
flood control. Thei.- construction often diverts hundreds of acres of wat"- 
and dslocates citizens and communities. In some cases, massive citizen 
campaigns and law suits ?;ave prevailed over the Corps' plans. 

Federal funds have stimulated the construction of sewers, treatment plants " 
and other water projects to guard public health in Virginia and the nation! 
Federal money has often forced neighboring jurisdictio: to work together to 
solve regional problems. During the last decade, the federal funds have 
cSfJff ? • assumption that the responsibility was returning to the 

JrlaA ^e^^'-a ism). The following chart shows that the states have not 
Sh«n IhS ,fV"^"u"^® *° increase their spending on these projects. In fact, 
when federal funds have gone up, state and local spending has tended to drop. 
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THE RIVERS WERE BURNING. . .FISH WERE GONE. . .SWIMMING WAS BANNED. ..In 1959, the 
Cuyahoga River in Ohio burned for eight days. In 1969, it burned again. The 
factories of Akron and Cleveland had dumped waste chemicals, oil, and iron 
into the river, to add to the untreated sewage from these heavily populated 
areas. The fires were dramatic and forced Congress to recognize the fact that 
state and local governments lacked the clout to regulate big industry, and 
many were not even treating their own sewage. The Great Lakes and many of the 
nation's rivers were dead or dying. The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
had been passed in 1956, but it was not until 1972 that controls were put on 
the industries responsible for roost of the pollution. 

In 1977^ the Clean Water Act added new regulations to the federal funding of 
sewage treatment plants, and the great renewal of America's rivers, lakes and 
streams began. Today, the Cuyahoga is clean enough for recreational use. The 
Hudson and Potomac are noticeably improved, the Great Lakes are being 
reclaimed, and thousands of rivers and streams all over the nation have been 
saved at least temporarily. Our population explosion continues, however, and 
we still must deal with increased sewage and urban runoff. 

One interesting and expensive fact is that the integrity of pipes tends to 
break down after 20 or 30 years in the ground, and cracks may be caused by 
tree roots and changed uses and stresses cn the ground nearby. Once there is 
a crack, water can shift the ground and makj it a major break. Cracks in 
water delivery pipes mean possible pollution of drinking water. Cracks in 
sewer pipes mean that sewage can pollute the surrounding ground and 
groundwater, and that runoff and seepage can enter the sewers, dramatically 
increasing the voluma of waste that must be treated in the plants. Locating 
and repairing leaky pipes may consume a considerable portion of federal Clean 
Mater funds and state money as well — not a very satisfying expenditure, but 
a necessary one. Watch for public works trucks with smoke injection equipment 
checking the lines in your neighborhood. 

In the early years of pollution controls, headline results could be obtained 
by stopping the discharges from the biggest and dirtiest industries. EPA 
wrote and enforced federal guidelines for about 20 of the 50 major U. S. 
industrial polluters. Should the others be similarly regulated with 
enforceable federal standards? Or should each state set its own water quality 
standards for the other industries? Would states be able to control large and 
medium-sized industries (and some dirty smaller ones?) or woula corporations 
shop for states with lower requirements? What is the role of federal 
regulation? 

EPA also provides funds for state studies, such as the Virginia groundwater 
study that resulted in the 1985 proposals. 



FEDERAL WATER LAW: WHAT DOES IT SAY? HOW DOES IT AFFECT VIRGINIA? 
Summary from Sierra Club Clean Water Directory 

The Clean Water Act is the nation's fundamental instrument for the restoration 
and maintenance of "the chemical, physical, and biological integrity of the 
nation's waters." Passed in 1972 and amended in 1977, the interim goal was to 
achieve fishable, swimmable waters where attainable by 1983, and the final 
goal was to eliminate discharge of pollutants into navigable waters by 1985. 

What Does the Clean Water Act Do?.. 

1 - It prohibits the discharge of toxic pollutants in harmful amounts. 

2 - It requires state and local governments to prepare and implement water 
quality management plans, including land-use controls if necessary, that will 
control point (from an industrial discharge pipe) and non-point (agricultural, 
mining, and urban run-off) sources of pollution. 

3 -It authorizes federal grants for construction of waste treatment 
facilities and for research on pollution control technology. 

4 - It establishes uniform nationwide standards for industries and municipal 
facilities, with compliance deadlines. 

5 - It creates a permit program (NPDES) for regulating discharges from 
industries and municipal facilities. 

6 - The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers is to control by permits, the disposal 
of dredged and fill material into all navigable waters, including wetlands. 

Five major political forces cooperate toward these goals: federal, state, and 
local governments, the public, and the polluters. Improvements in many areas 
are obvious, in spite of the increases in population. If the Clean Water Act 
had not been in place, many rivers would be burning! 



The Clean W?ter Act is up for reauthorization in 1985, and it has been under 
attack for many years by people who want to cut the power of federal 
government. THEY SAY that state and local government and industries are 
capable of managing our water resources. They oppose Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) funding requests (some would dismantle the agency) and they 
support lowered water quality standards or extensions of the time allowed tc 
meet the_ standards. They argue that the fishing/swimming level of water 
quality is too high and that the costs discourage economic development and 
make us non-competitive in world markets. Some industries want Section 404 
(#6 above) to pertain only to navigable waters. 

Supporters of the Clean Water Act contend that cleaning up after yourself (as 
an individual or as a corporation) is a proper (and deductible) cost of doing 
business, that industries locate where the quality of life is desirable for 
their employees, and that corporations and communities everywhere should bear 
the cost of returning cleaned water to the ri -rs, streams and lakes of the 
nation. Environmentalists are warning about campaigns to weaken the law 
THEY SAY that polluting industries and Reagan administration officials seek 
budget cuts by abandoning national toxic standards and delaying national 
Superfund cleanup goals and deadlines. THEY SAY that the weakening of Sec 
404 will result in the yearly destruction of 300,000 acres of wetlands that 
serve as recharge areas for groundwater and as wildlife habitats. They also 
*T"rf H^*'^^'"^*^ *° weaken the regulations that govern state water quality 
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Federal Law Ccont'd) 



The Safe Drinking Hater Act also regulates water quality by protecting 
groundwater from indiscriminant pollution. Among other provisions, it 
requires states to control the wastes that are buried or injected into the 
ground — e.g., into mines and caves. 

The Toxic Substances Control Act . The Federal Insecticide. Fungicide & 
Rodenticids Act. Regulates manufacture, testing and use of these products. 

The Clean Air Act seeks to protect water from pollution that falls from the 
skies. Acid rain is the current concern, and it has been shown to be 
increased by the burning of fossil fuels (coal, fuel oils, and gas) by power 
plants and industry, as well as by autos, trucks, planes, and boats. Land and 
water in some parts of Canada and northeastern U. S. have become inhospitable 
to animal and plant life due to acid rain. Evidence indicates that Virginia 
will see the effects in the next decade, first on evergreens that retain 
needles and absorb water all year. Some claim the damage has already begun. 
State governments enforce the federal law. • 

The Resource Conservation & Recovery A^;t - This law governs the management of 
solid and hazardous wastes. Poorly designed landfills and dumps have become 
hazardous to health as poisons have leached out of them into our water 
supplies; Love Canal is an outstanding example. 

Mgrin? Protection. Research & San c tuaries Act regulates discharge of sewage 
Into oceans and requires permits for dumping into oceans, which it hoped to 
eliminate by the esrly 1980s. 

Surface Mining Control & Reclam ation Act regulations aim at stopping the 
sediment runoff and acidity problems in waters near strip mining sites. 

The National Environmental Policy Art requires an Environmental Impact 
Statement to be prepared before federal funds are used in any project. The 
impact statements are often the environmentalist's best clue about the extent 
of trouble that may be caused by such activities as clearing, digging, and 
dredging. Impact statements are criticized as costly and they may delay 
construction of important projects, but th&y also make the developers 
conscious of the control of runoff and potential damages to land and water. 

According to fishery biologists, the number of river miles in the U. S. that 
are affected by urban runoff is approximately equal to the number of river 
miles affected by municipal point sources (sewage). See charts in Section H 
pages 15 to 18. 
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WHAT WILL IT COST TO CATCH UP WASTEWATER TREATMENT CONSTRUCTION TO POPULATION' 

A 1984 EPA survey of wastewater treatment In the nation listed "backlog" needs 
in 202 communities that now discharge raw sewage into their waterways, and 
2,600 low-level treatment facilities that need upgrading to return better 
quality water to their waterways. The information found in the Needs Survey 
Report to Congress and A Study of Future Federal Role in Municipal Wastewater 
Treatment - The Situation Nationwide was based on 1984 population. The cost 
was estimated at $85 billion. 

The 1985 EPA budget included about $2.4 billion for construction for the whole 
nation — to fund a portion of the $85 billion of 1984 construction backlog. 
(At this rate, how many decades will it take to catch up to the 1984 backlog 
needs? Clue: How old will you be in 2020T) This plan will maintain the 
quality of most present waterways and clean up the most seriously polluted 
ones. It includes a lot of money to replace pipes (collectors from house and 
interceptors under the street) and not much money for the treatment plants 
where the sewage and runoff will be sent. It dees noi include facilities to 
serve population growth beyond 1984 levels. Is growth continuing in your area 

169 million Americans send a daily load of 23,000 tons of pollutants to 
15.400 municipal facilities. When all needs are met through the year 
2000, the sewered population will be 246 million people, sending 41,000 
tons of pollutants to more than 20,000 facilities for treatment. 

Virginia's Needs are Estimated at $1.3 Billion to Catch Up Toriav . Federal 
funds are allocated on a complex formula that includes population and land 
area. At today's federal expenditure of $2.4 billion for ALL 50 STATES, how 
long do you think it will be before Virginia's share will total $1.3 billion? 
Are voters putting pressure on other states' senators and representatives? We 
will need still more money if we wish to continue improving water quality. 
AND... Population increases will require funds beyond this amount because they 
will further increase pollutant loads. 

When a rural area experiences a population increase, it is apt to have a great 
increase in septic systems, which may threaten the groundwater and smaller 
headwater streams that are not now polluted before local government can get 
the federal and state money and construct a system to treat the sewage and 
runoff. Secondary (partial) treatment facilities for such growth areas will 
discharge water quality problems to smaller headwater streams not now 
polluted, unless higher levels oT' treatment or alternate methods of disposal 
are developed. Can you spot some places in Virginia where this rural-to-urban 
transition may be in progress today? 

Urban areas have particularly dangerous run-off — full of auto emissions, 
parking lot oils and debris, industrial and road chemicals, and concentrations 
of chlorine that combine with is.properly treated wastewater to produce cancer- 
causing trihalomethanes— costly and difficult to remove from water. 
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What win It cost to r atci. UP ...? (rnnf'rt^ 

Chlorine kills fish and other aquatic life. In addition, it combines with 
wastes to create cancer-causing substances. Many cities (including Moscow, 
Montreal and 20 or more in the U.S.) have switched to ozone treatment. Ozone 
has been proven mrs. effective, though it is hard to convince traditional 
chlorine users, and it may increase treatment costs slightly (less than 5X). 
Ultraviolet radiation is another alternative that is only slightly more costly 
than chlorine but provides adequate disinfection without dangerous side 
effect.*; to people or fish. Should we continue to use chlorine? 

PROPOSALS FOR CHANGED FEDERAL FUNDING: Is clean water a national priority? 

Those who want to cut the federal budget are looking for different ways to 
fund the cleanup of our waters. One proposal now under discussion is t 
revolving loan fund begun with a one-time EPA grant with added state money 
Low interest loans would be made by the state to local governments for cleanup 
and treatment facilities. As the money is repaid it would be loaned out to 
other localities. Opponents of this plan say that the federal money proposed 
for the states would be less than lOX of current backlog needs, and s+-ate 
governments would have to make up the difference and expand their own 'agencies 
to handle the loans. 

How much would it raise 'taxes for Virginians to fund the other 90X of our 
backlog needs plus the expansion for future population growth? 

What would happen to a state's loan fund if a major industry went bankrupt and 
could not repay the money? What would happen to a state's waters if a 
neighbor state did not allocate its fund wisely? Is pollution control and 
clean-up a problem we can leave to local option? Is federal government 
supervision and coordination necessary to this effort? 

Another option: each locality could pay the full cost of its own treatment 
facilities. Most communities would have greatly increased local taxes. Would 
people and businesses flock to the low-tax areas (or nations) that have not 
takan care of their sewage and runoff? would rivers be burning again' 
Several questions can be phrased for debate on these alternatives. 

How would you rank clean water as a priority for our nation? 

What part of the responsibility should be given to agencies of the 
national government? 
state government? 
local government? 

Does the federal deficit influence your decision-making? Should it? 

Take a position on federal regulation and funding. Should it stay at the 
same level? it<'-rease? decrease? * ajr at 

List and organize the arguments you think are important. 
What points would the opposition make? 
How' would you answer their arguments? 
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HAZARDOUS WASTES — Teaching Ideas 

The next two pages on Hazardous Wastes are an introduction to a compelling and 
long-range problem in our state and nation. Hazardous wastes have ominous 
implications for our health and safety, as well as the quality of our water 
supplies. They cannot be ignored if we are to live up to our Constitutional 
charge to conserve and protect the integrity of our land, air and water. 

Your school should have a copy of the 376-page notebook package. The Dilemma 

send to Dr. Martin A. Tarter, Jr., School 
Of Education, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, VA 23284. It is 
fascinating to look through — full of scientific data, axperiments, and 
useful information for teachers and students. The 3-day decision-making 
exercise (pp. 23) is particularly recommended for Government classes. 

IDEAS: 2-10 day focus on Hazardous Wastes as background for continuing 

discussion of current events, national., state, and local: 

What should be the role of government in the management of hazardous 
waste? What distinctions should be made between the roles of national 
state, and local government? 

Preparation: Inform yourself. 

1. Read the University of Virginia News Letter, "Hazardous Waste 
Management in Virginia" and pages H 53 and H 54. 

2. Look for local materials, concerned citizens, and issues. 

Consider the following activities, then create some more. Use Section H 
Information to stimu ate student interest. Organize students into groups 
to quiz local officials and interested citizens about the local scene. 

With the assistance of students, develop questions on the blackboard 
that they think should be researched. What does the public know? 

What are pub 1c attitudes in this area about hazardous wastes? Some 
students might develop a survey form or a series of questions to ask 
Informally in their families and neighborhoods. 

When the answers are shared, analyze the sample that resulted from these 
informa methods. What segments of the population (e.g., age, sex, race 
income level, special interests/professions, religious views) were left * 
out or under-represented? Discuss what you would have to do to correct 
the imbalance if you were conducting a real survey? 

^nrT °;;e''look local officiPls. If they would like to call attention to some 
local problem, they might even get publicity about the students' interest in 
lt. (Check your school policy manual before you contact local officials ~ 
some school divisions require prior notification of the principal or 
superintendent.) 

Look for some aspects of waste management that students and their families 
and neighborhoods can help to improve. 

What are locally acceptable ways to dispose of paints, thinners/removers 
insecticides, herbicides, medicines ? 

Where are the recycle stations for vehicle oil? 
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HAZARDOUS WASTES - WHO SHOULD CLEAN UP? WHO SHOULD PAY? 

A steel drum full of some poisonous material, hastily buried years earlier 
in a field behind a small processing plant, slowly gives way to the forces 
of nature and pops a rusty seam, letting the chemical seep into the ground. 
Many years or rains later, some of the material leeches into a stream at 
the base of a nearby ravine, and a mile away a farmer unknowingly puts it 
on his garden. More of the chemical finds its way through the underground 
network of springs to a reservoir for a major city. The pollutant does 
not filter out of the water, and might even combine with minerals or other 
pollutants to form an infinitely more toxic substance. The forgotten 
barrels could harm the health of the people of the entire area after they 
have drunk the water, cooked with it, and bathed in it for many years. 
1 he farmer's wife had no mor«5 children, and the family developed strange 
medical problems. Neighbors who had noticed the barrels, before vines and 
weeds covered them, were only concerned that they were unsightly. 

Situations like this have been found all over the nation. In 1985 alone the 
hazardous waste created by industry in this country amounted to almost 2000 
lbs. per person — NEARLY A TON FOR EACH OF US! The total grows every year 
Have you heard of Love Canal? The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) list 
of toxic dumps ncludes many in Virginia, and there may be dozens or hundreds 
more that are hidoen and forgotten. Are there any in this area? 

The air we breathe also may carry toxic materials that fall to earth and 
pollute our water. How do we locate the sources? How do we clean them up? • 
What do we do with the debris and the fouled earth and water? If we figure 
out how to do it, who will pay for the effort? Who should pay? 

Nuclear wastes are stockpiled — the industry has not dealt with them. 

Virginia's rain is increasingly acid. Evergreens and mountain streams are the 
rirsc to suffer. Damage has already been coserved in vegetation and trout 
streams. A major cause of acid rain is smokestack and auto exhaust from 
burning fossil fuels (coal and oil) that is released into the air without 
being scrubbed and treated. It may come from hundreds of miles away. 

New engines have been developed that run on magnetic power and solar 
power. Will they be produced? Who would benefit? Who would lose? 

''=rhnH'^??"^''2'""u^"^J"^"^*''^" '^^^^ ''"''^sd solid trash almost anywhere, and 
washed liquid trash into the water supply, everything from poisonous cleaning 
compounds to wildly toxic industrial chemicals and low-level nuclear wastes. 

We are developing the ability to identify hazardous substances in our land, 
air and water. We realize that almost no place on earth is safe for their 
storage or disposal. Water systems on the ground and under the ground often 
are inter-connected: desert sands drain water too quickly to be good filters 
hot Climates evaporate moisture and concentrate pollutants, and mountain caves 
develop cracks that permit seepage of stored hazardous materials. 

Many substances now can be recycled and detoxified, and more might be. Many 
industries are making sincere efforts to be environmentally responsible 
Should government press the others to stop polluting? What if they say it 
costs too much, and they threaten to move elsewhere in the world? 
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HAZARDOUS WASTES: WHAT ABOUT OUR AREA? Name 
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Every area has toxic wastes. Every neighborhood has toxic wastes, throw-away 
items that are poisonous or that may combine with other substances to produce 
toxic materials. What does your family do with leftover paints, solvents, bug 
Killers, weed killers, fertilizers, household cleaners? (These items are all 
hazardous substances too!) 

Has your community approved places and methods of disposing of toxic or 
hazardous materials? 

Are they well publicized? What can you do to help? 

According to the VPI&SU Water News , Virginia averages three chemical spills a 
week, SOX of them during traffic accidents. Some are lethal and require 
evacuation of an area — others are minor. Do you know of any in this area? 

An estimated 25,000 Virginia businesses each produce from 220 to 2,200 lbs of 
hazardous waste every month. Since August 1985, all this must be hauled to 
authorized disposal sites if it so much as crosses a public road from the " 
place where it originated. Where will dump sites be located? Virginia toxic 
spil:S cost about $30,000 each for cleanup and training for police and rescue 
workers, but emergency workers often do not know what chemicals they are 
dealing with because transport vehicles are improperly labeled. Federal 
regulations now require the removal of PCBs from electrical equipment all over 
the nation, yet there is not a plan to safely transport and dispose of them 
Have we had spills of deadly PCBs in Virginia? How would you find out? 

Virginia has used a regional dumpsite in South Carolina for hazardous wastes. 
It may soon be closed to us. Virginia sites have been identified for possible 
future use. See the UVA News Letter: "Hazardous Wastes in Virginia" and 
watch for further developments. 

Hazardous waste dumpsites are put on a priority list by EPA. At present 
funding levels, it will take over 100 years for Superfund cleanup of 800 
locations identified so far, and more are being found all the time. (Some 
unauthorized dumps are intentionally being crpated by some peoole, by oth&rs 
who donlt know any better, and by others who see no alternative.) What can 
you find out about the history of EPA and Superfund? What kinds of pressure 
resulted in cl^an-up? What kinds of pressure resulted in slowina the 
cleanup? How much has been accomplished so far? Are adequate funds being 
appropriated? (See the Readers' Guide to Periodic Litsrafurp for recent 
analyses.) 

Are any persons or groups vocal on this issue in this community? Who are 
the supporters and opponents of increased expenditures for the Superfund'' 
What arguments does each side use? Is man's future threatened by unchecked 
pollution? Or is this alarmist talk? Which side do you supporf How will 
you make your views known to the decision-makers? 

Write a 2-page paper agreeing or disagreeing with the following statement: 
Hazardous Wastes are a Problem in Our Community." Include public reactions 
such as iJIMBY (Hot in My SackYard) or LULU (Locally Unwanted Land Uses) as 
wen as ways this community is organized to deal with emergencies 
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\fr. Coiluv is professor of plannmf and director of tht 
Institute for Envu Dttmental^Wegotiatton at the Untversity 
of Virpnia. Ms. i^aters is former associate director of 
that Institute and currently is on the staff of the 
Governor's Commission on Virpnta's Future. 

According to the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency (EPA)» over 70 percent of 
all hazardous waste in this country is treated 
or disposed of onsite by waste generators, 
leaving approximately 20 percent to be 
treated or disposed of off-site in commercial 
hazardous waste facilities. The only regulat- 
ed commercial hazardous waste facility in 
Virginia, one that had interim status under 
^PA regulations, is now in the process of 
eing closed permanently, leaving Virginia 
with no regulated commercial facilities. 

This lack of regulated commercial facili- 
ties presents serious problems for the state. 
These include the increased likelihood of 
illegal or *'midnight** dumping, the rapidly 
escalating costs for Virginia industries 
having to transport and dispose of wastes 
out of state* and the fear that at some point 
other states may refuse to accept our waste. 
The responsibility to resolve this problem 
lies solely with the state. The federal 
government at this point assumes no 
responsibility forbilingncw hazardous wabtc 
facilities. 

When the U.S. Congress passed the 
Resource Conserv^ation and Recovery Act 
(RCRA) in 1976. it acknowledged' that 
proper management and disposal of hazard- 
ous wastes was a matter of national concern. 
Therefore, the law gave the EPA a mandate 
to develop regulations that would enable 
waste to be tracked and monitored from 
**cradle to grave."* Omitted intentionally 
were any provisions related to the siting of 
hazardous waste facilities; Congress felt this 
was an area best left to the states to 
accomplish. 

Virginia and other sUtes have found that 
*he siting of hazardous waste facilities is an 
extremely complex and emotional issue, and 
*he problems of facility siting have tended to 
dominate the state's waste management 
efforts. Facility siting is integrally related to 

F«; /unher iniornution set John Oilmour. "Haxart^nus arvd Toxic 
Wme Oiipoul.' Cnntftifv of yirfinta .Sfwt Unrr. Stpiemtxf 
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niany other aspects of management— needs 
assessment, the development of technical 
criteria, and enforcement and monitoring 
activities. But siting has proved to be the 
most difficult aspect; and without appro- 
priate treatment and disposal facilities, other 
pans of the program break down. 

The difficulty with waste facility siting is in 
part another instance of the larger national 
problem of siting all kinds of locally 
unwanted land uses (LULUs). In a 1981 
article in Planning, Frank Popper says: 
By definition a LULU meets a strong, 
usually regional public need or 
private demand and offers (or ap- 
pears to offer) large regional or 
national benefits. The problem is that 
its economic and environmental costs 
fall mainly on its locality or neighbor- 
hood. This imbalance often cannot be 
rectified. The local few must suffer 
for the sake of the regional many.- 
Citizens concerned about the negative 
imvact that locally unwanted land uses will 
have on their backyards have learned how to 
mobilize themselves to fight all kinds of 
facilities, from large refineries and nuclear 
power stations to prisons and hospitals. 
Treatment and disposal facilities for chemi- 
cal wastes are particularly controversial. 
General public concern about the genera- 
tion, handling, and disposal of hazardous 
substances has focused on debates over the 
siting of particular facilities. In many states 
this opposition has led to an inability to site 
any facilities. 

States iiave been attempting to deal with 
this deadlock by developing comprehensive 
waste management plans, technical siting 
criteria, and comprehensive siting processes 
that allow for considerable public participa- 
tion throughout the siting process. .And even 
though siting new facilities is not a federal 
responsibility, the EPA has been concerned 
about the serious consequences of the siting 
problem for the entire RCRA program. The 
E?.\ has suggested the use of new ap- 
proaches such as mediation to resolve the 
impasse: 

•t-nnk Popper. J? Ptanmnt l2lAPfil m\V 



Mediation is a negotiation process 
conducted by an impartial indepen- 
dent mediator or "third party.** 
Through mediation, parties to a 
dispute meet face to face to explore 
the facts, issues, and various view- 
points in the dispute and seek to settle 
their differences through bargaining 
and exploring alternative solutions. 
If mediation is successful, the parties 
jointly develop a compromise agree- 
ment. . . 

The use of mediation in the siting problem, 
along with providing compensation and 
incentives to host communities, offers the 
kind of innovative approaches that may be 
required successfully to site ne'.v ;aciiities. 

Virginia as yet does not have a waste 
management plan, any siting criteria, or a 
comprehensive siting process. The stor\' of 
the state's attempt to site a facility in the' fall 
of 1981 without these helps to clarify where 
Virginia is now in it'i efforts to manage 
wastes responsibl>. <>nd \\r\c:t it ha> :o go. 

.\TTEMPTS TO SITE \ FACILITY 

Buckingham County. Virginia. :s a .-ural 
county about fifty miles west of Richmond. 
Buckingham is not a wealthy county. It has 
ohc of the highest unempIo>i.ic*.: rates in the 
region. Recently, the county became the 
home of a new state prison: and while the 
residents welcomed the jobs brought by the 
prison, ihey also felt that by accepting the 
prison they had accepted their share of those 
undesirable facilities that thestate needs, but 
that nobody wants in the backyard. So in 
March 198 1 , when a group of investors made 
public their plans to purchase a 127-acre site 
in the county that had a small e.xistine 
hazardous waste landfill, and expand it into 
one of the largest waste treatment facilities 
on the east coast, some 1.000 residents 
turned out at a public mectmg to protest. 
This site was particularly appealing because 
it wab the only one m the state with federal 
mterim status, a temporary permit .at.ne 
given by the EPA to facifities already \n 
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existence prior to 198 1. (Since the EPA had 
hot 7ct promulgated the regulations for 
granting permits to new facilities, expansion 
of existing facilities provided the only 
opportunity for developing additional waste 
treatment and disposal capacity, either in 
Virginia or anywhere else in the country.) 

Buckingham County residents, like people 
all over the country, had been alerted to the 
dangen posed by improper waste disposal 
because of the extensive news cov';rage of 
Love Canal, Valley of the Dnims, and other 
old dumps that were coming back to haunt 
their communities. The county's residents 
were very concerned about the effects a 
disposal facility in their county would have 
on their own health, their children's health, 
and their property values. They also were 
angry at the idea that industries located in 
and paying taxes to urban areas would be 
shipping their wastes out into the country* 
side, arguing that the wastes should be kept 
closer to where they were generated. They 
argued that because niral areas had less 
political clout, they became natural targets 
for unwanted facilities. 

The tremendous opposition was enough 
to deter the investon, who soon announced 
they were no longer int;:restcd in the site. But 
in July 1981 another firm briefly expressed 
interes" in the same site, and tn October 198 1 
a thira urn appeared on the sccne^this time 
with the assistance of the state's Division of 
Solid and Hazardous Waste Management. 

The Division of S'jlid and Hazardous 
Waste Management can purchase sites to be 
used for di5posal of hazardous wastes; and 
this third firm had approached the state 
about acquiring the Buckingham County 
site and leasing it to the company. After 
some discussions, the sute had taken a 
ninety-day option on the land with the stated 
intent of studying the site's suitability for the 
proposed facility. This move on the part of 
the state without prior consultation with 
local officials, citizens. legislators, or others 
at the state level elicited strong reactions 
from many quarters. A series of confronta- 
tions, allegations, and court battles fol- 
lowed. 

Objections were raised to the fact that the 
state had taken an option on the site before it 
had established criteria for evaluating the 
suitability of particular sites for waste 
disposal— and before it had examined the 
availability and suitability of any state- 
owned sites, as required by statute. And 
since there was as yet no inventory of wastes 
generated within the state, it was difficult to 
evaluate whether the particular type of 
treatment facility proposed was the kind 
most needed by Virginia's industry. Rnally. 
criticism was expressed about the state's 
failure to develop a formal siting process, 
which would allow public participation and 
guarantee that the decision would be made 
according to some previously approved 
processes and procedures. 

Questions also were raised about the 
wisdom of Virginia's policy of concentrating 
all responsibility for hazardous waste man- 
agement in one agency, the Division of Solid 
and Hazardous Waste Management in the 
Department of Health. Section 32.1-178 of 
the Code of Virginia gives the Health 
Department a number of powers and 



responsibilities, including the development 
of a hazardous waste management plan, 
promotion of resource consemtion and 
recovery, collection of data regarding the 
amount and kinds of waste generated in the 
state, and the regulation of all generaton, 
transporten, and handlen of hazardous 
waste in the state. Code amendments in 1980 
added the power, with approval from the 
governor, to acquire by purchase, grants or 
use of eminent domain that land deemed 
necessary and appropriate for a waste 
disposal site. The Health Department also 
was granted the power to operate or proviae 
for the operation of hazardous waste 
management facilities, as deemed necessary. 

The Division of Solid and Hazardous 
Waste Management also administen the 
federal RCRA program in Virginia. In- 
cluded in the 1976 RCRA Act was a 
provision that sutes should be encouraged 
to assume responsibility for administering 
the RCRA program, provided that they 
adopted regulations equal to or more 
stringent than the EPA's regulation. Virginia 
was granted that authority in November 
1981. 

With the assump tion of all these responsi- 
bilities, the Health Department's Division of 
Solid and Hazardous Waste Management 
now has a double mandate. It is charged on 
the one hand with promoting the develop- 
ment of facilities, even to the extent of actual 
ownenhip and operation of a facility if 
necessary. On the other hand, it niust 
regulate and carry out enforcement actions 
on such operations. This du^^l responsibility 
complicated the role of the Division of Solid 
and Hazardous Waste Management in the 
Buckingham County situation and raised 
seri; 'is questions about potential conflict of 
interest problems. 

By December 1981 the possibility of a 
hazardous waste landfill on the Buckingham 
County site was dead— but not because of 
any decisive court action or because the 
developer or the state had withdrawn. It was 
dead because the county resident who owned 
the site grew tired of the delays and 
succumbed to pressure from fellow resi- 
dents. He sold the site to the county for a 
considerably lower sum than thestate would 
have paid, and the county proceeded 
immediately with plans to close down the 
facility. 

The Buckingham County experience 
raised a number of serious questions about 
the adequacy of Virginia's current laws and 
procedures for managing hazardous wastes. 
A number of actions were set in motion at 
the state level that, in one way oranother. are 
certain to alter the «ature of state participa- 
tion in any future siting of a hazardous waste 
facility. 

THE STATE'S RESPONSE 

The hazardous waste management issue 
received considerable attention m the 1982 
session of the General .Assembly. After the 
events in Buckingham County, Virginia's 
legislators felt the need to reevaluate the 
adequacy of current hazardous waste man- 
agement laws. They passed a Joint Resolu- 
tion (SJR 15) requesung the Virginia Solid 
Waste Commission to evaluate siting legisla- 
tion in other states and report back to the 



governor and the General Assembly in the 
1983 session about the need for new 
legislation in Virginia. 

The Virginia Solid Waste Commission 
was established in 1973 by the General 
Assembly to study problems related to the 
collection and disposal of wastes and to offer 
advice and guidance on matters whe' 
appropriate; the Commission meets month, 
and reports directly to the governor and the 
General Assembly. The Health Department 
did not seek the Commission's advice before 
taking the option on the Buckingham 
County site, and the Commission was 
overtly critical of the Health Department's 
actions. .As a resuh. the General Assembly's 
1982 action included a moratorium on the 
Health Department's power to purchase or 
condemn land for a hazardous waste site 
until the Solid Waste Commission completes 
its study and reports back to the General 
Assembly in 1983. 

During the past several months the 
Division of Solid and Hazardous Waste 
Management also has been working to get 
more of the elements of the hazardous waste 
management program in place. In the spring 
of 1982 the Division commissioned a 
consultant lo conduct a survey of all waste 
generated in the state, what it is. how it is 
nandled. and what individual industry*^ 
disposal costs are. Many observers feel that a 
waste inventory is the essential first step a 
state must take in developing a management 
program: it can provide the data necessar>* to 
determine how many and what type of 
treatment and disposal facilities a stat: 
needs. 

A consultant is conductmg this survey < 
that the data on individual firms can be kep 
confidential. The consultant will prepare a 
composite report for the Health Depar;- 
ment. Since the Health Department is 
subject to the Freedom of Information .Act. 
the Division was concerned that, if it 
conducted the survey, a great deal of data 
would be withheld as conlldential ;radc 
secret mformation. On the other hanc. the 
information for the consultant's $urve\ has 
to be given voluntarily, a ;act that raised 
concerns about the level oi maustry partjc:- 
pation- But as of October 1. the" level of 
response was over 80 percent. The final 
report was due some time in mtd-November 
and will be made available to the public. 

A second activity that the Division of 
Solid and Hazardous Waste .Management 
has undertaken in the past year has been to 
draft criteria for the selection of sites for 
state-owned hazardous waste facilities. The 
state began this process as soon as they took 
the option on the land in Buckingham 
County. While the criteria now have been 
through three drafts, they have not yet been 
adopted. 

Siting criteria tend to break down into two 
major categories: environmcnial and socio- 
economic. Environmental cntena deal with 
such matters as the nature and suitability of 
soils, the potential groundwater or surtac 
water contamination, and the etfect 
endangered species. Socioeconomic criteria 
include the nature of surrounding land uses, 
population density, site acccssfbility. and 
other similar considerations. The purpose of 
establishing criteria is to have some standard 



against which (he suiubiliiy of any panicu- 
lar site or sites can be determined. Most 
sutes that have adopted criteria use them to 
evaltiate individual sites when they are 
proposed for a facility. However, several 
sutes. including Maryland. Minnesou.and 

• w Jersey also have used their criteria to 
/elop an inventory of all suitable sites in 
the suic. screening all of the land in the suie 
and identifying that which is best suited for 
hazardous wa^te treatment and disposal 
facilities. 

When the third draft of Virginia's pro- 
posed criteria was uken to public hearing in 
July 1981a large number of comments were 
offered. One suggestion was that no criteria 
should be adopted until new legislation is 
considered and it becomes clear within what 
framework the criteria will be used. Applica- 
bility was also an issue, since at present the 
criteria are designated to apply only to state- 
owned landfills. Many people would prefer 
one set of criteria that would be applicable to 
both private and sute-owned facilities and 
to all types of facilities: treatment, landfilU 
and incineration. A request was made for 
some guidelines about the relative impor- 
tance of the various criteria and the 
significance that each one should have in any 
siting decision. Some objections were raised 
about the iubstantive content of the draft. 
For instance, one criticism was that the 
population density requirements included in 
the criteria bias them in favor of a site's 
location in rural counties, rather than closer 
to where the waste Is generated. Included in 
the third draft were some items relating to a 

•ng process that may become superfluous 

• (he state decides to pass some hazardous 
waste siting legislation of the son already 
adopted in many other states. At this point 
there has been no indication of when a founh 
draft of the criteria may be brought to public 
hearing. 

sIting UWS 

Under present law. the siting process in 
Virginia involves two levels of approval. 
Under the RCRA the applicant must get a 
permit for the facility from the Division of 
Solid and Hazardous Waste Management. 
But the applicant also is subject to local 
zoning Uws and must gel the necessary 
approvals at that level. After the experience 
of Buckingham County, several counties in 
that rc^on passed ordinances prohibiting 
the disposal of hazardous waste— even 
though some of those counties, including 
Buckingham, do not have comprehensive 
zoning ordinances. While no legal opinion 
has been rendered on this matter, the validity 
of these exclusionary ordinances- is in 
question. Legally, of counc. the state can 
override these ordinances with the use of its 
eminent domain power. However, whether 
the state can do this politically without the 
framework of a more formal siting proce- 
dure is another question. 

Tweniy-feur states have passed hazardous 
'aste siting laws to establish the formal 

ocedures to be followed in siting facilities 
and to spell out the extent and nature of 

• public panicipation. Most of these laws 
allow the state to override local larid use 
laws, but no: until all procedures are 
completed. all conditions have been met. and 
the state is convinced that the site is suitable. 
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The rationale for a sute override is the 
assumption that no community will ever 
willingly accept one of these facilities and 
therefore, without the override, no facilities 
could be sited. Sute laws vary in where they 
place the final decision-making authority, 
but many sutes have chosen to esublish 
independent siting boards (comprised of 
local, sute. and scientific community repre- 
scnutives) to administer the siting process 
and make the final decision. This avoids the 
problems inherent in having thesameagency 
responsible for both siting and regulating 
these facilities. A siting board also allows 
some citizen represenution on the decision- 
making body. 

Another important feature of many siting 
laws is the variety of options for compensat- 
ing the local community. In some sutes the 
siting legislation esublishes a specific 
amount of compensation. In Georgia. 
Indiana, Connecticut, and Kentucky the 
compensation is based on a fee system; the 
locality is paid either a percent of the gross 
income of the facility or a tipping fee of so 
much per ton of waste entering the facility. 
Another approach is to view compensation 
as one item among nuny that can be pan of a 
negotiation process between a facility 
developer and a potential host community. 
Although only one sute« Massachusetu. has 
gone as far as to require negotiations 
between a facility developer and a locality, 
this approach has been receiving increased 
attention. The EPA recently has published a 
handbook entitled Using Mediation When 
Siting Hazardous Waste Facilities, Media- 
tion, as indicated earlier, involves the use of 
neutral third parties to assist panies in a 
negotiation process. The EPA's handbook 
suggests that while a hazardous waste facility 
nuy be a non-negotiable issue for some 
people, a negotiation approach does have 
ceruin advanuges over advers;3rrial pro- 
cesses. It enhances information exchange 
and allows panies to address the real issues, 
not just those that can be taken to court. As 
the handbooK states, mediation is not a 
means of avoiding conflict. What mediation 
docs is legitimize the conflict and provide an 
arena within which difficult decisions can be 
made. 

In the Massachusetts law. siting a facility 
is not contingent upon negotiating a siting 
agreement- Where no agreement can be 
reached, a three-person sute team senses as 
arbitrator. But localities in Massachusetts 
have the opponunity to negotiate a wide 
range of issues, including mitigation mea- 
sures designed to reduce or eliminate the 
impacts- of a facility, compensation for 
impacts that are not alleviated, and provi* 
sions for additional benefits or incentives. 
Massachusetts has not yet sited a facility 
under this new legislation, but it is an 
approach that other states are watching. 

Since many other states have passed siting 
laws, one might conclude that Virginia could 
just continue to pay theprice of transporting 
and disposing of its wastes out of state. This 
probably is not a viable long-term alterna- 
tive, however. States and localities are very 
sensitive about bearing the burden oV 
disposing of wastes from another state's 
industries, and some h?vc gone as far as 
trying to prohibit out-of-state was:e from 
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coming in. The legality of this is in some 
quKtion. A 1980 U.S. Supreme Court 
decision in the case of Re^ves v. The State of 
South Dakota ruled that the Intentate 
Commerce Clause does not prohibit a sute 
from accepting waste only from its residents 
when the sute is the owner and operator of a 
facility. However, that same decision noted 
that there nuy be exceptions to this decision 
if a state is considered to be hoarding natural 
resources—in cases, for insunce. where one 
state may have the only environmenuUy 
suiuble locations in its geographic region. 
For the time being, sute ownership of sites 
appears to offer the possibility of excluding 
out-of-state virastes. thereby putting greater 
pressure on all sutes to meet their own 
needs. 

A 1980 report by the National Governor's 
Association supports the development of 
intersute compacts for waste management 
similar to those being esublished to manage 
low-level nuclear waste. Panicipation in a 
compact does not imply that a state will not 
need its own facilities. What is more likely is 
that neighboring states will develop agree- 
ments to establish different types of facilities 
designed to handle different types of waste 
and then develop reciprocal asrecments for 
the use of these facilities. What this means 
fo? Virginia is that the Commonwealth will 
not be able to rely on other states to solve its 
problem. 

One unusual panicipant in the develop- 
ment of hazai^dous waste policies for the 
sute of Virginia is a policy dialogue group 
called the Virginia Toxics Roundiable. The 
Toxics Rounduble is composed of individ- 
uals from the state's business and environ- 
mental groups: it was formed in early 198 1 to 
explore issues of concern regarding the 
management of toxic substances and" haz- 
ardous wastes in Virginia. The Roundtable 
receives financial suppon from the Virginia 
Environmental Endowment through" the 
Institute for Environmental Negotiation at 
the University of Virginia. 

In June 1982 a special committee of the 
Roundtable. which had met regulari> for a 
year, reached agreement on a proposed 
statu te for siting hazardous waste facilities in 
Virginb. The essential elements of this draft 
law are a state siting board whose decisions 
would override local zoning: a process for 
subsuntial citizen panicipation and review, 
including options for negotiation: and 
applicability of this siting process only to 
commercial off-site facilities. The draft 
statute has been shared with the Virginia 
Solid Waste Commission, which is reviewing 
siting legislation in preparation for making 
its repon to the 1983 General Assemblv in 
January. The activity of the Roundtable "and 
its special committee represents an attempt 
on the paa of a group of concerned 
individuals who are normally adversanes on 
environmental management issues to come 
to some agreement on a ver>' sensitive area oi 
state policy. 

After studying a number of alternatives 
the Solid Waste Commission also has 
prepared a draft siting law. While the 
Commission's draft shares a number oi" 
features with that of the Toxics Rounduble. 
it is modeled most closely on the Maryland 
law. The major features include an inventory 



of suitable sites and t sutc sitins board with 
override powers that would issue certificates 
of public necessity for approved sites. The 
Commission plans to hold a public hearing 
in early December to get public comment on 
titing legislation. The Commi^^sion has made 
its draft law available in advance, along with 
a sutement outlining the options that should 
be considered in developing siting 
legislation^iAcluding siting boards, site 
inventories, compensation, negotiauon, 
public participation, and state override 
powen. The Commission most likely will 
not propose any siting legislation to the 1983 
short session of the General Assembly; its 
intent at this point is to report back to the 
General Assembly the governor in 
January suggesting further study and seek- 
ing a one-year extension of the moratorium 
on the sate*s purchase of hazardous waste 
sites. If the wute survey now underway 
supports the need for new hazardous waste 
treatment and disposal fadlities in the sute, 
the Commission would expect to propose 
siting legislation to the 1984 session of the 
General Assembly. 

Obviously, it is not dear if or when 
Virginia may have a comprehensive siting 
law. But the extensive public participation 
process that the Solid Waste Commission 
has included in its considerations of the 
siting issue and the unique activity of the 
Virginia Toxics Rounduble indicate that 
many people in Virginia recognize the need 
for some unusual coalitioiis and coiisensus 
building to develop hazardous waste man- 
agement programs that will be acccpuble to 
the majority of our citizens. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE FXTTURE 

Congress, by removmg the federal govern- 
ment from any power to designate or choose 
sites, left one of the most critical and 
controversial aspects of hazardous waste 
management to states and their local 
governments. Since the siting of a hazardous 
waste facility needs local land use approvals, 
and since few localities will permit as a 
matter of right the location of such facilities, 
the practical issue in the siting of facilities 



becomes the degree of sute power used to 
designate a site in the face of local opposi- 
tion. Because local land use powen are 
guarded jealously and the sute*s power to 
regulate land has been politically unaccept- 
able in many states, the siting of hazardous 
wasie facilities raises serious ideological and 
politicil as well as technical problems. 

Ahhough the siting issue is the most 
prominent and ser ;itive Issue that Virginia 
must face in developing a waste management 
plan and strategy, the sute probably will not 
be able to develop siting policy without 
dealing with broader aspects ox toxic and 
hazardous waste management. Site-specific 
conflict offers an opportunity for local 
concerns to intersect broader issues of waste 
policy. Opponenu of particular sites raise 
'questions about whether indiutry should be 
offered incentives to reduce the flow of its 
waste or waste products if those wastes are 
generating costly and even disabling site 
issues. These opponents also raise questions 
about why the largest share of industrial 
vvaste is disposed of in landfllls. Even if 
lak>ndfllls are at present the most economical 
method* they argue that industry should 
make c/foru to alter the production process 
in ways that will account for waste products. 
According to thb argument, new technolo- 
gies should be developed that would inciner- 
ate, detoxify, or otherwise treat wastes as 
part of a responsible overall strategy. 

These same opponents advocate better 
methods for recycling wastes.* Virginia has 
made progress in thb matter by initiating a 
waste exchange program. The Sute 
Chamber of Commerce, with a loan from the 
Virginia Environmentkl Endowment, has set 
up an industrial waste exchange that givec 
businesses an opportunity to lists subsunces 
that are waste products for them, but may be 
useful materials to others. This exchange 
serves as a clearinghouse for buyers and 
sellers of waste matenals. Only an estimated 
10 percent of wastes generated are appro- 
pnate for this exchange process: even so. 
number of states and regions are using this 



approach in an effort to re-use valuable 
resources and reduce the amount of waste 
requiring disposal 

While material and dispoul costs will 
move industry further in the direction of 
resource recovery, the major burdens and 
cosu of the total waste management effort 
will continue to rest with the states. In a 
campaign document entitled *The Robb 
Plan for Conservation of Virginia's Natural 
Resources,** Governor Robb expressed a 
Jtrong commitment to developing a total 
management system for handling wastes in 
Virgifiia — a system that would include not 
only siting needed facilities, but also devel- 
oping a waste management plan, ensuring 
the adequacy of personnel to implement the 
programs, and giving serioiu attention to the 
safe transport of wastes through the sutes. 
The ability to carry out these proposals 
depends in large part on the resources the 
sute is prepared to invest. As part of 
assuming responsibility for administering 
the RCRA, the sute was required to add 
additional personnel. The Division of Solid 
and Hazardoa', Waste Management current- 
ly has a fulUime staff of ten and receives 
some part-time help from other agencies. 
This is still a small suff compared to that of 
other sutes, particularly since the responsi- 
bility for all hazardous waste planning, 
permitting, monitoring, and enforcement 
activity currently resides in this one agency. 
To undertake any additional waste manage- 
ment activity would acquire the commitment 
of additional resources. 

Waste disposal clearly is no lonper a 
backwater of public policy and administra- 
tion, either in Virginia or anywhere in the 
industrial world. But :he emergence of any 
acceptable response wUl mvolve more t.han 
just gc'.ting a sue that meets appropriate 
engmeenng stands ^di. The responsible 
management of ^.<>tardous wastes will 
demand close sciutiny of the waste genera- 
tion process, careful attention to state 
planning and admmistration. and exterjive 
pubhc participation. probabK including 
elements of mediation jnd compensation to 
localities. 
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CASE STUDY # 1 



SAVE THE BAY — AN INTERGOVERNMENTAL PROGRAM 

"Few times in American history have the states, thp federal government and 
citizens' groups developed the potential to work together in such a 
constructive way." (William Ruckelshaus, Administrator, EPA) 

In December 1983. seven hundred 'egislators, administrators, scientists and 
Bay users met in Fairfax, Virginia to develop an action agenda for the 
Chesapeake Bay. Tht conference was called by the governors of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania and officials of f-e District of Columbia and EPA 
to mark the end of the EPA study and the bee nning of a political effort to 
correct the problems identified in the studies. The 10-year program requires 
legislation, monitoring and enforcement of pollution controls and water 
treatment and millions of dollars from EPA, the District and the states. 

VIRGINIA'S SHARE OF THE PROJECT In 1984 and 1985 the General Assembly 
created administrative machinery and appropriated millions to do the job. 

More than $3 million was appropriated to encourage fiest Management 

^^"•'^ °^ conservation on agrici;] cural lands, and to reduce 
NONPOINT scarce pollution (sediments, toxic substances and nutrients from 
agricultural and urban areas, not from any one source or location). It 
requested state and local governments to implement BMPs on lands they own. 

The Virginia Resource Authority (VRA^ w a.; created to encourage public and 
private investment, with grants and loans to local governments for the 
construction and improvement of wastewater treatment projects. The Authority 
will borrow funds and issue bonds (up to $300 million) for grants and loans. 

More than $5 million was allocated to assist localities with broken pipes 
and treatment plant plans, chlorine controls, and a grant and loan program 
to assist low income families with domestic sewage problems. 

$3 million was allocated for more research and management of the bay and the 
James River, and for more health studies on kepone other toxic substances. 

The State Water Control Board was asked to plan a program to reduce 
phosphate from all sources leading into the Bay, and to consult with the 
Water Resource Center and the Chesapeake Bay Commission on the costs and 
benefits of a ban on phosphate detergents and cleaning agents in Virginia. 

$5 million was allocated to restore and protect fish life: fisheries, oysters 
sea grasses and artificial reefs to attract finfish. A marine sportfishinq ' 
license was recommended to the 1985 General Assembly. It was not approved 

A joint rmMM of both houses asked Congress and the President to fund the 
S13 mil ion per year EPA budget for the ChesanP ake 3av clean-up program , and 
to develop a national nonpoint source pollution control program. 

$300,000 was granted for a Youth Conservation Corps and $290,000 was earmarked 
for the Chesapeake Bay Education Program (which funded a portion of the cost 
of producing this unit) and environmental public service announcements. 

Funds continue for 10 years, and on into the foreseeable future to protect ^he 
Bay - once we have controlled the waste now being dumped into it. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY - VIRGINIANS MAGNIFICENT FRONT YARD 

Chesapeake Say waters come from a 64.000 square mile 
drainage area in six states (Virginia. Nest Virginia, 
Maryland. Delaware. Pennsylvania, and New York, Four 
of Virginia's major river systems feed into the Bay: 

- The Potomac River system, including the Shenandoah 
River, beginning deep in the Valley of Virginia, and 
numerous smaller tributary creeks along Virginia's 
northern border; 

- The Rappahannock River, which drains a section of 
north-central Virginia as far as the eastern slope 
of the Blue Ridge; 

- The York River, formed by the Pamunkey and Mattaponi . 
drains a large area of central Piedmont, west to 
Orange County; 

- The James River, with headwaters in the Bull pasture 
River in West Virginia^ becomes the James in Botetourt 
County, flows eastward through the Blue Ridge, past 
the city of Lynchburg, to Richmond and enters the Bay 
at Hampton Roads. 

Virginia's history, commerce, economic security, and 
quality of life are significantly linked to the 
Chesapeake Bay. the drowned valley of the Susquehanna 
River, 15,000 years ago the river overflowed its 
banks during the melt at the end of the ice age. The 
rising sea pushed water into all the low places, 
creating hundreds of protected harbors, which have 
been havens for small craft and refuges for the ocean- 
weary travelers of previous centuries, as well as 
natural spawning and nesting areas for an almost 
infinite variety of wildlife. Flat, slow-moving 
rivers open out to the Bay and actually are pushed 
back with the tides, mixing salt water with fresh. 
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Local, state, and national government all care about the health of Chesapeake 
Bay. Here are some of the reasons: 

1 - SEAFOOD PRODUCTION Chesapeake Bay supplies the world's largest blue crab 
catch, traditionally 27 million pounds of oysters per year, and large harvests 
of soft shell clams and finfish for a total annual catch exceeding $100 
million ~ a U.S. record topped only by the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 

2 - SHIPPING & COMMERCE The 200 mile long Bay runs from the Port of Baltimore 
on the north to the south end Port of Hampton Roads (Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Hampton, and Newport News). In 1932. the Hampton Roads complex was by far the 
largest U. S. port in foreign cargo, with a total of 68.491,846 tons. Over 
89X of this total was exports — including coal, tobacco and cigarettes, corn, 
soybeans, wheat, lumber, fertilizers, animal feed, manmade fibers and textile 
yarn, plastics and resins, synthetic rubber, iron and steel scrap, and 
automobile parts — with a value of over $8 billion per year. 
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3 - INDUSTRY: Shipbuilding and related industries, manufacturers and power 
companies located around the Bay and its tributaries use large volumes of 
water for industrial processes and cooling. The estuary must assimilate 
wastes from most of these industries as well. 

4 - POPULATION: 601 of Virginia's population lives on the 1/3 of the state's 
land mass adjacent to the Bay. In addition, boating, sportfishing, swimming, 
hunting, and camping lure great numbers of people ^rom throughout Virginia and 
the East Coast. The total of wastes from all these people is staggering. 

Our beautiful front yard is a national treasure, a great asset to Virginia, a 
natural habitat for bird, beast, and fish, a recharge area for all forms of 
life — including man, who finds rest and relaxation on Chesapeake Bay. 



BUT, UNFORTUNATELY, IT IS LESS LIKE THAT EVERY DAY! 

"We are running out of time," said one waterman. "We no longer need 
sophisticated measuring devices to test the water quality. I can see it 
with my own eyes. The water is discolored, the eelgrass is gone, and I 
can't catch a rockfish." 

Ten years ago, 4 million pounds of rockfish were caught annually in Chesapeake 
Bay — the catch today is less than lOX of that amount. The whistling swans 
that fed on the eelgrass now feed in nearby cornfields, and the oyster harvest 
IS drastically reduced. Other Atlantic seabord states are also affected by 
the problems of the Bay, since it is the spawning and juvenile growth area for 
marine organisms found all along the coast. 

The slow-moving rivers blocked by the changing tides trap the agricultural 
run-off and urban pollution in the Bay. We had always expected that the 
nvers-to-the-Bay-to-the-ocean path for our wastes was sure: we have learned 
only recently that a major portion of it stays right there in the Bay. This 
realization has begun to change water management across the state, from the 
headwaters to the esttary. 

A 5-year, $30 million study by the Environmental Protection Agency was 
completed in 1982. The report showed that nitrogen, phosphorous, weed-killers 
and insecticides from crop lands and residential areas, millions of gallons of 
sewage, and tons of chemicals and industrial waste have been deposited in the 
Bay — making the water murky and stimulating high algae blooms. Algae lowers 
the light and consumes oxygen, inhibiting the growth of bottom plants and 
animals. This means that the "deep feeders" such as shad, striped bass, 
herring, oysters, and our famous blue crabs, all of which depend on the sea 
grasses, are disappearing. The entire Bay is endangered, and some areas are 
considered ecologically dead during certain times of the year. The EPA survey 
documented what watermen and conservationists had observed over the prior 
decade: the Bay cannot cleanse itself of the quantity of pollutants we have 
been pouring into it. In fact, because of the tides and the water circulation 
patterns, what aces in the Bav, stavs in thp Ray . 

fSee C-igsapgakg Bay: Introduction to an gcosvstem and other useful materials, 
including colorful posters, published by The Council on the Environment, Ninth 
Street Office Building, Richmond, VA 23219) 
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SAVE THE BAY ~ A PROGRAM FOR ALL USERS OF THE CHESAPEAKE & VIRGINIA RIVERS 

Responsible citizens all over the state are helping wherever they are — by 
keeping clean the rivers that empty into the Bay, by helping to publicize the 
effort with bumper stickers, and perhaps by joining or making a contribution 
to the Chesapeake Bay Foundation. Everyo^'? who swims, boats, fishes, or 
enjoys the scenery of the Chesapeake Bay o. its tributaries can become part of 
the effort to save the Bay, by helping to decrease the pollution. Here are 
some specific things that you can do especially when you are near the rivers 
that feed the Bay or in the Tidewater: 

CAR CARE 

Recvclg YQUr Oil One quart of oil dispersed in water can create an oil slick 
6 acres in size. Service stations will accept and recycle your used oil 
Use lead-free aasoiinp . 

Mash your car on a arassv arga where the dirt and detergents will be cauoi- 
P1?P0?e Of antifreeze, solids, and chemicals according to local waste plan . 

INSIDE YOUR HOME 

Conggrvg M^ter By decreasing your water use, you both decrease the wastes 
entering the bay and save on water and sewer bills. The average Bay resident 
uses 75-100 gallons per day: it is estimated that two gallons per person are 
needed for cooking and cleaning. See the list titled "Water Conservation in 
Our Area" for specific things you can do. 

U?e NO PHOSPHATE dgtgrqgnts Phosphates are a significant Chesapeake Bay 
polutant because they can contribute to rampant growth of algae that cuts off 
sunlight to underwater plants and decreases oxygen available to aquatic life. 

OUTSIDE YOUR HOME 

Don't Ovgrfgrtilizf?: Follow instructions on the label! Using more fertilizer 
than necessary will not make your plants grow better. The extra will run off 
and Increase the phosphates that grow algae in our rivers and in the Bay 
Decrease p rosion around vour hamtf . 
Dispose of hazar dous substances prooerlv 

SPECIAL FOR THOSE WHO SW TM. BOAT. OR FISH IN THE RAY OR ITS RIVERS 

Use pump out stations: don't put human waste overboard. 

Take bottles, cans, paper products and other trash to shore: don't throw 
It overboard. (Campers rule: Leave the place better than you found it.) 

Obey boat speed limit signs: don't cause wake-created erosion. 

Be careful when fueling boats. Avoid gas and oil spills. 

Catch only the fish and crabs you need. 

Obey all fishing, crabbing and wildlife regulations. 

^^^^51?n^.c"^.l"^i!I^!^*" natural vegetation along streams and drainage ways. 
HELP US ALL TO SAVE THE BAY - DON'T BE A POLLUTER! 
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THE CHESAPEAKE BAY FOUNDATION 



The plight of the Chesapeake was brought to the attention of the Environmental 
Protection Agency and the governors of the neighboring states bv a large and 
growing body of concerned citizens who highlighted the plight of fishermen and 
the concerns of naturalists, and documented the degradation of the water 
quality and wildlife. When the project was finally funded and the plans 
outlined, the Chesapeake Bay Foundation (CBF) adopted the longterm role of 
watchdog to monitor the progress. They fear that the shared nature of the 
Chesapeake project may make it potentially insecure — that farmers, industry 
and communities in the six-state area will fall to blaming each other for the 
state of the Bay, rather than spend their share of the effort and funds for 
the clean-up and protection of the future of this invaluable resource. The 
CBF will oversee the effort — as an independent nonprofit charitable 
organization, with strong support of more than 23,000 members throughout the 
Bay area. Its goal is to promote the orderly management of the Bay, with 
special emphasis on maintaining water quality that will support the Bay's 
diverse aquatic species. 

CBF has a paid staff of 42 and dozens of active volunteers. Its program is 
focused on four main activities: education; scientific investigation; legal 
protection of the Bay resources; and the preservation and management of 
significant Bay lands. 

CBF's educational program currently works with over 22,000 students each year 
at locations throughout the Bay, to teach an appreciation of the Bay as a 
highly productive biological system that supports a number of different and 
often conflicting human uses and therefore requires sound, long-range planning 
and management. While colleges, clubs, and special oroups use CBF facilities 
most participants are secondary school students. Guided educational canoe 
trips to observe the natural beauties and the ecological concerns about the 
Bay can be arranged through the Foundation, which furnishes pre-trip student 
and teacher resources. See address below. 

Through leases, conservation easements, or outright ownership, CBF manages 
more than 3.000 acres of Bay land as a natural preserve for educational 
purposes. 

The Chesapeake Bay Foundation has a yearly budget of approximately $1.8 
million. Membership dues are $20 for an individual and $30 for a family. 
Members learn more about the educational and scientific programs, and receive 
advance information about trips and opportunities through the quarterly CBF 
News and a multi-page Annual Report. Teachers and students are invited to ' 
join. 

For booklets, slide-tape shows, speakers, canoe trip information, or 
membership, contact: 



Chesapeake Bay Foundation 
11 South 12th Street 
Richmond, VA 23219 
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WHAT WILL THE STATES DO? 



MARYLAND 

Governor Harry Hughes laid out 
an ambiHous program designed to 
restore the Bay to the condition that 
existed a generation ago. He proposed 
that Maryland initiate a set of actions 
that include capital expenditures, in- 
creases in the staff and operating bud- 
gets of Bay agencies and new legisla- 
tion. He suggested that the job will 
Uke two decades and proposed that 
Maryland begin by;, 
atripling the sute's share of federally- 
supported sewage treatment improve- 
ments; 

^funding dechlorination throughout 
the state; 

Dimplementing conservation plans on 
all farms in critical areas within 5 
years; 

Oestablishing a critical areas com- 
mission to control shoreline devel- 
opment; 

Sprotecting non-tidal wetlands; 
Dlarresting the loss of forest lands; 
Dimplementing pretrcatment programs; 
□computerizing inspection and moni- 
toring data; 

Dcentralizing and enforcing the sedi- 
ment control program; 

0 developing management plans for 
major fish species; 

Otripling the shore erosion program; 

flrestoring oyster and finfish popula- 
tions; 

Cbuilding a hatchery for black ducks; 
Dexpanding education programs for 
students. 




VIRGINIA 

Governor Charles S. Robb pro- 
posed to make the Bay an important 
sute budget item for at least the next 
decade. Governor Robb pledged to 
include funds in his budget that con- 
stitute what he called a down payment 
on the future. He defined a program 
that will begin with constructive first 
steps in this bienniam to be followed 
by more ambitious and expensive pro- 
grams. Robb's initiatives for the 1984- 
86 biennium would improve the Bay 
by: 

■assisting the agricultural community 

to prevent erosion; 
■reducing urban runoff through grants 

to local governments for staff and 

for demonstration projects; 
■correcting infiltration and inflow 

problems in old sewer lines; 
■installing new systems to replace 

failing septic systems; 
■reducing chlorine and substituting 

other disinfectants; 
■replanting bay grasses; 
Omonitoring toxic chemicals; 
■expanding public education pro- 
grams; 

■improving fisheries data; 
■developing fisheries management 
plans; 

□establishing an administrative track- 
ing system to coordinate in-state 
programs and monitor their effec- 
tiveness. 




PENNSYLVANIA 

Calling Pennsylvania a "good 
neighbor," Lieutenant Governor William 
W. Scranton III announced a plan to 
reduce Pennsylvania's non-point pol- 
lution. The Permsvivania legislature 
will appropriate hinds, to be matched 
with federal dollars, that will enable 
the state to contribute to the Bav 
clean-up. Efforts will be concentrated 
in the lower Susquehanna and will 
reduce Pennsylvania's impact on the 
upper Bay by: 

■increasing the financial assistance 
available to farmers to implement 
best management practices; 

■ providing additional technical strrf 
to accelerate BMP programs; 

■conducting an education program 
that includes the Farmer's Associa- 
fioa the Grange and the Farmers 
Union; 

■developing a pilot program on man- 
ure markefing; 

■creating a community' methane diges- 
fion system from animal wastes; 

■ funding research on nutnent and 
pesficide loss from no-tiil farms; 

■ implementini: the Marion-Dixon Ero- 
sion Control proitfct. 
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DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mayor Marion Barry of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia spoke about Wash- 
ington's efforts to dean up the Poto* 
mac River — "the nation's river" — 
and talked about what he proposes for 
the future: 

■ continuing the Potomac Strategy to 
develop equitable, technically sound 
wastewater treatment agreements; 

H seeking passage of a Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act for the District of 
Columbia; 

■ correcting erosion and sewer over- 
flow problems in the Anacostia 
River, in conjunction with Maryland; 

■ improving erosion and stormwater 
controls for new developments in 
the city; 

■ coordinating Potomac monitoring 
with the states and EPA; 

■ designing and implementing dechlo- 
rination facilities at Blue Plains; 

■changing sewer rate structures to 
retlect users' pollutant loads; 

■ developing a fisheries management 
program. 




CHESAPEAKE BAY 
COMMISSION 

Senator Joseph V. Gartlan, Jr., 
chainnan of the Chesapeake Bay Com- 
mission, presented the recommenda- 
tions the commission will make to the 
the General Assemblies of Maryland 
and Virginia. Saying that the "critical 
essential element in the equation is 
political leadership," Senator Gartlan 
listed actions the Commission supports 
and will sponsor: 

■encouraging Congress to amend the 
Qean Water Act to provide funds 
for restoration of Chesapeake Bay; 

■ urging adoption of a national pro- 
gram to address urban and agricul- 
tural non-point sources of pollution; 

■ inviting participation in Commission 
proceedings by the Pennsylvania 
legislature; 

■ providing a periodic forum for evalu- 
ation of legislative and budgetarv 
measures proposed by the confer- 
ence and implemented by the Gen- 
eral Assemblies; 

■ taking a leadership role in working 
for passage of specific proposals 
adopted by the Commission in 
November 1983. 

At that time the Commission 
supported actions that would im- 
prove fisheries management upgrade 
erosion control programs, encourage 
more sensitive land development, re- 
duce toxics and nutrients, and create a 
permanent management structure. 




ENVIRONMENTAL i 
PROTECTION ( 
AGENCY 

William D. Ruckclshaus, .Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency, came to the conference, as he 
said "without his checkbook." He did. 
however, offer that he was "cautiously 
optimistic" about the possibility of 
additional federal dollars being com- 
mitted to the Bay cleanup effort in 
1985 and beyond. He assured confer- 
ees that EPA remains firm in its intent 
to support the joint effort to clean up 
the Bay. Administrator Ruckelshaus 
cited EPA's plans to spend S163 
million in 1984 in the Bay states for 
sewage construction grants, and S15 • 
million to support state water quality [ 
programs. In addition, EPA will parti* | 
cipate in the cleanup program by: j 
Qtargeting $4.2 million in 1984 to I 
support the liaison office, monitor* 
ing, public participation and state 
cost-sharing; 
■ initiating a toxics program in Balti- 
more harbor (one of three such 
efforts in the U.S.) to investigate 
solutions to toxics problems; 
Cfcoordinating federal activities, in- 
cluding those within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which affect 
Chesapeake Bay; 
n providing technical assistance; 
U coordinating further development oi 

the Chesapeake data base: 
Q chairing the Chesapeake Extjcutive 
Council 
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CASE STUDY #2 - NORTHERN VIRGINIA - CITIZEN EFFORT PRODUCES COOPERATION 



You step into your morning shower, -^urn on the water, and after a few 
drips the water stops. In fact, the drips were barely enough to brush 
your teeth. 

A bad dream? Water engineer Louis Guy realized in 1971 that it could hapoen 
to millions of people in Northern Virginia in a low water year. Population 
growth had pushed water withdrawals from the Potomac River to 388 million 
gallons a day and Guy knew that this was more water than would flow into the 
supply during a low water year. The reservoirs would be grassy prairies. 
Homes, school, industries, and the very life of the communities and people in 
this populous area — all would be brought to a standstill or grossly 
distorted by the tremendous cost and inconvenience of trucking in water. To 
make it more scary, Guy knew that thousands more people were moving into the 
area each year. The next drought could make that waterless shower a reality 
for millions of people. 

That spring, Guy received a glimmering of an answer at a meeting of the 
Washington Metropolitan Council of Governments (COG). The Director of the 
federal Environmental Protection Agency, William Ruckelshaus, delivered a 
report which showed how the region's water needs could be managed and 
suggested a regional super agency to do the job. As Guy sat listening to that 
report, his engineer's reaction was radically different from the reaction of 
the politicians seated around him. The politician/ immediately became 
agitated over the proposal of a regional agency controlling an essential 
resource like water, and they saw a threat to the independence of their local 
Jurisdictions. Guy focused on the report's conclusion that technically there 
WAS a way out of the dilemma, and he saw himself as an inhabitant of a large 
river basin that could be drained dry — unless these fellows could learn to 
work together. 

Many people had recognized the collision course of population growth and water 
needs, but no proposal had been developed and sold to the politicians and the 
people. Guy left that meeting convinced that if he could organize a group of 
engineers and develop a workable solution, the politicians would be forced to 
create the agreements and administrative arrangements to make it happen. Guy 
organized his engineers' group, the National Capital Area Water Study 
Committee, and during 1972 they looked at all the ideas that had been proposed 
over the last ten years. They met for lunch in Washington every three weeks 
neanng and questioning the authors of the various reports who represented 
many points of view and advocating many different solutions. The engineers 
found that the best job of investigating the technical problem had been done 
by the League of Women Voters. They found no one very optimistic about the 
possibility of i^etting all the competing jurisdictions to work together on a 
solution. In fact, a representative of the Citizens Council for a Clean 
Potomac, Liz Hartwell. told Guy: "This problem will be solved as soon as it 
stops raining." There was no doubt that severe drought would force the 
political bodies to work out a solution, but crisis agreements are not always 
the best or most long-lasting agreements. Certainly the next drought would 
stiffen the competition for the available water, which might complicate 
regional solutions that require sharing and giving up some local control In 
December 1972, Guy's group published "Washington's Water Supply Crisis." It 
got attention in the newspapers, radio 
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and TV, and it enlarged and encouraged the group of people workinq on the 
water supply issue. It made Guy a "player in the game." Guy discovered that 
almost every public body had a time set aside for citizen coLent. and he 
scheduled himself and his friends as speakers before every local government in 
the Washington area. He also wrote letters to the editor of the Washington 
Post each time water appeared in the news. Guy made use of his status as a 
source of information on water to extend his network of influence beyond the 
nfflT.?/ 2' volunteered his time to citizen groups and local government 
SriJl i"! 1!^^ appointed chairman of the environmental resources committee 
of the local federation of civic associations. By 1975. he was their vice 
president and in charge of organizing the ann'ial seminar. You can probably 
?«'orn,S?^ 5' chose the topic of drinking water for this big conference, and 
he organized a prestigious speakers list to include top experts and elected 

Ik 1^* J^^ "^^^^^ coverage of the event kept water where Guy wanted it — 
on the front pages. 

Meanwhile, more and more people were moving into Northern Virginia and other 
localities around Washington, and the agencies supplying water were becominq 

S;S?v"vn;thIJn 5?^^'? ""ll"' ""^ wate? f?om the Occoquan R Jer to 

.hSS.L"^°^*^I^ Virginia though they recognized that this source was not 
Inlnllr t l ".^'^ Popu ation demands. The authority needed water from the 
SS^SS;nS"J Maryland. On the Maryland side, the 

Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission (WSSC) was the water agenci and it had 

n dhS^°^Jr'-^ a population explosion comparable to what was happening 
im.fS J'^r" The WSSC wanted to build a dam in the Potomac so it 

could take water out more easily. Even though Maryland owned thopotomac the 

s I foTor'aX H H''r5^'"J ^"^ obstrSction^ike a VirgfSia pump?Sg 
Fn^-noSrc S"%^ylj"d dam had to have approval of the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. It just so happened that the Corps was also responsible for 
S ^ ?L;;*5n' to Washington. D. C. The Cofps feared thl?^?? Ihe suSurbs 
?or Walif^glon °^ enough 

rnn!if5??2l; ^ L^^!u^ ""^^ional resource, the selfish needs and 

5* ?? '^^r^'"' °^ ^^^^^ bordering it kept it from being used to 

IVnlV: '^''°'/f5* ^"y'^ ^^^^ "Q* enough water began to 

" .'.^r ^"•'^ "^'^ down and people were tolri not to 

it^ll ^llf Ifwns. Water was back in the headlines and even became aS issue 
M.^I? Virginia governor's race. Louis Guy was consulted on possible 
solutions. A Virginia Water Study Commission was appointed and Lou s Guv was 

l'\ou:!t;-war?n:ne2?^'°" '""^^ °' '''' a^^2at'e?\^um'mrt"" 

luTJ^t I-'"^ "f^fr restrictions were lifted, and the job of hammering 

out a lasting water solution seemed less urgent. This time thouqh areat 

rZnlZ°^ E'SP ' "^"^ ^'^""^^^ efforts were St abSS^d^ A 

IZ^lTll ^^"^ 5'!!! ^r^"9ed by the governors of Virginia and Maryland with 
the Secretary of the Army. They had agreed to give the bulk of the low finw 
of the Potomac to Washington. D. C. in order to^ain access tS mo?e i? the 
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Potomac's water during rainy months. This was a particularly bitter pill for 
the suburbs because they had to finance all of the water supply improvements 
while facing the possibility of not having enough water in times of need. 
With Louis Guy supplying facts and figures, local officials denounced the plan 
and called for a mrs equitable solution. 

Fortunately, science came to the rescue of politics. The Corps of Engineers 
published a major study of the area's water resources which contained new 
technical data. The head of the WSSC, a soeaker at Guy's water seminar in 
1975, sent out a letter proposing that the local jurisdictions get together 
and use the data to find a permanent water supply solution. The Chairman of 
the Northern Virginia Water Study Commission, a politician with whom Guy had 
worked, pressed the idea on the metro area's water advisory board. In January 
1980, a task force was created by the local jurisdictions and charged with 
drafting a regional water management proposal. Louis Guy was appointed to 
this task force, as were many others from the network he had organized years 
earlier. 



Even though there was a commitment among the task force members to fi:id a 
solution, progress was slow. Computer technology contributed the next 
breakthrough when a program was developed that could precict water needs and 
identify access points so that very little water would be wasted. A second 
echelon of Issues such as the details of sewage disposal and water treatment 
kept creeping into the committee's deliberations. Guy worked hard to keep the 
focus purely on water management and to develop trust among the participants. 
For eighteen months, he drove into D.C. to pick up their representative and 
take him to task force meetings. Over the months, a bond of confidence grew 
and it eventually paid off when the Washington, D. C. representative made the 
task force's final report a unanimous recommendation. 

In March of 1982 — over a 'icade after Guy's first work on the water issue — 
eight separate agreements w^re signed among local jurisdictions, and a 
regional water management plan came into being. The localities had finally 
come to view themselves as parts of a regional whole. They agreed to share 
the costs of building and maintaining the dams which would assure an adequate 
water supply and to share water in times of shortage. According to Louis Guy 
this solution should take care of the Washington area for the next fifty years 
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SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT CITIZEN EFFECTIVENESS AND INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 

Virginia is fortunate to have adequate rainfall and groundwater in most parts 
of the state in most year:. Our challenge is to store and clean sufficient 
water to meet our needs, even in periods of low-water or drought. 

Dams and reservoirs that store water require land and big money to 

construct. How should they be financed? 

Water treatment plants also cost big money to construct and to operate. 
How should they be financed? 

Who benefits from these projects? How? 

What are the social, economic, and polifcal consequences of NOT building them 

Water supply is one of several components of our environment that do not 
always respond to the actions of one political juri siiMction. A city or county 

or even a state — cannot always control its own supply. Look at a 
Virginia river basin map. Can you identify other areas of Virginia where use 
and control of water resources might present problems between jurisdictions? 

What kinds of problems would be likely to occur in times of low water? 
high water? 

pollution such as oil spills? Other? 

Local officials are elected to make decisions that will protect or improve the 
lives and fortunes of their constituents. They also must make some decisions 
that raise taxes and interfere with an individual's property rights. List 
some unpopular short-term or long-term decisions made by local officials? 

Name four area problems that require cooperation between jurisdictions. 

Do the jurisdictions in this area cooperate on mutual problems? 
Annexation threats interfere with cooperation between some neighboring 
jurisdictions in Virginia, is this a problem here? 

Many local governments prefer citizens to speak up BEFORE problems become too 

Sf^nMM?r°JlS?!"5' 't^-^''*- encouraged to speak up at meetings 

of pub ic bod es In this area? Do citizens speak up at meetings of 

governing bodies? Is there a specified time for citizen comment? 

Many local governments help neighborhoods to organize or appoint advisory 
committees to work on local problems and present possible solutions to the 
governing body. Is this technique used in this area? On what 
tJSe o^effort?*^^" ^'''"'^ °^ problems that would benefit from this 

Are there citizens in this area who have used interest, concern, and expertise 
nri SiSf"?!"^ a community problem? Briefly describe the individuals 

and what they did, or what they are doing now. 
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CASE STUDY #3 - TIDEWATER - SALTWATER - SAVE WATER - WHAT WATER? 

(History source: "Anatomy of a Water Problem: Virginia Beach's Experience 
Suggests Tiire for a Change" by William R. Walker and Phyllis Bridgeman. 
Virginia Water Resources Research Center Special Report No. 18. August 1985.) 

Joe bounced his ball up the walk to the foor and palmed it as he came 
through the door, softly mimicking his mother saying. "Not in the house, 
Joe." He headed for the kitchen, flipped on the radio, and went to wash 
nis grimy hands before attacking the refrigerator. When he turned on the 
fa""t, no water came^utl He scratched his head and tried to remember if 
he had seen any digging in the streets on his way home. The tune on the 
radio ended, and his consciousness was pierced by the announcer: 

"To repeat an earlier announcement: The city government has issued a 
water emergency ruling. All residents must limit water use to 10 gallons 
for each household or dwelling unit each day until new instructions are 
issued or the emergency order is lifted. Watch and listen fo, ,i8tails on 
the evening news." 

Could something like this happen in a high population area. — like Virginia 
Beach? ^ 

Let's start in 1923, when the little town of Virginia Beach realized it needed 
to buy water from the city of Norfolk to augment the wells that were serving 
its homes and businesses. They entered into an agreement (still in force 
today) that Norfolk would provide them with water in return for a pro rata 
snare of the cost of operation, maintenance, and capital improvements. 
However, Norfolk's own use and the water for the military establishments in 
the area would come first ~ and Virginia Beach would have rights only to 
Norfolk's imiUi water. Virginia Beach also agreed not to put any water 
other than Norfolk water into those water lines. 

In 1940. the town of Virginia Beach had a population of 22.584. (Joe's 
granddad might have dug a well into plentiful and clean groundwater for his 
home and a small business out in Princess Anne County.) 

Then the population began to soar. In 1963. after repeated annexation 
battles, the town of Virginia Beach merged with Princess Anne County to become 
the city of Virginia Beach. To manage their growth and attract taxable 
51!! (in 1973) to purchase the pipes and other assets of 

the Norfok water system within their borders, though title will not pass to 

In'lZVJ ^^^h ^^l' ^^'^'^ that Norfolk might not'^be able 

to supply enough water to support the burgeoning population, particularly in 
periods of low rainfall. The General Assembly enacted the Groundwater Act of 
1973 to gain some control over the multitude of well-drillers in specially 
des gnated groundwater management areas in Tidewater. Unfortunately thev 
excluded so many users from the permit requirement that the state still has no 
control over great quantities of the water in Tidewater. 

The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers began in 1976 to develop a long-range water 
^rjJ^uS'^!! southeastern Virginia. They evaluated 36 different sources. 
ILm h '^^k^'"^ eliminated for such reasons as low supply potentials, 
public health concerns, or technical problems. In 1975. a consulting firm 
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recommended a pipeline from Lake Gaston to Tidewater, setting off a campaign 
of opposition by Southsids Virginia and North Carolina. 

The summer of 1977 was a dry one, and Norfolk and Virginia Beach adopted water 
conservation measures that enabled them to get through the drought. 

The dvoijght of 1980-81 was more severe, and it forced them to recognize "that 
85X of Norfolk's raw water is supplied by rainfall and runoff, and is 
therefore very vulnerable to fluctuations .in the weather. The principle water 
supply for such a tremendous number of people cannot be left to the vagaries 
of rainclouds. 

To assure water for their customers, Norfolk drilled wells on property it 
owned in the city of Suffolk and the counties of South Hampton and Isle of 
Wight. The local governments in these areas promptly took to the courts to 
own and control the waters in their geographic jurisdiction and to receive 
payment for the water withdrawn. Three law suits were brought against Norfolk 
— but Virginia Beach was the real target since, under the terms of their 
contract, tney would have only about 50% of their allocation of water for the 
summer. Virginia Beach was forced to settle out of court, to hand over to the 
other loca governments the management of the five wells they had drilled In 
order to claim the water, Virginia Beach would have to declare a water 
^52r emergency and enforce emergency measures. The contracts expire in 
1986 for three of the ^ells and in 1991 for the other two. 

In the pattern of standard economic problems, water use questions turn on 
supply and demand. 

The SUPPLY is limited by the weather and by what we do to the 
environment. Virginia's precipitation is not dependaole. We destroy our 
groundwater by pollution. We pave over and build on ground that must 
permit seepage to recharge the aquifer. 

The DEMAND is ratcheted upward with each increase in pooulation 
toJnT ^ essential when supply or distribution systems cannot 

keep up with the de.iiand. That is the case in our rapidly developing areas 
Tidewater growth has occurred rsgardless of its water supply problem. 

Tidewater has been forced to impose water restrictions many times. In years 

n^n °"' I* ""l^^^ly ^^^^ be able to sujpo" 

proaected population with the currently available fresh water — even with 
conservation regulations. 

In 1985, Virginia Beach population was 324.000, using 25 mgd (million 
gallons per day) of water. It is expected to climb to 473.000 using 50 
mgd of water per day by the year 2030. 

Two possible answers have been proposed: 

] -/N 95-MIU PI PqiNE TO BRING WATER FROM I AtTF Ca'^thn it would be a 60 
inch pipe cutting across 5 counties. This solution was accepted by the U 
S. Army Corps of Engineers, though it wa.s challenged in court by 
Virg nians and was caught in the crossfi -e of when former governor Hunt 
challenged Jessie Helms for the U. S. Ser.^te. Virginia Beach has filed 
countersuits to prevent corporations from interfering with the pipeline. 
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Millions of dollars have been spent In legal fees, and the legal and 
prac tical political problems still have not b een spttlpri. 
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2 - NEH L OWER-PRESSURE REVERSE OSHO??!^ f RO) The process removes" VyTt and 
other dissolved solids from water by forcing it through a screening 
membrane. Reverse osmosis originally was rejected because thf« electricity 
to operate the pressure pumps was very costly. Water tends to flow from 
low salt concentrations to high salt concentrations: the pumps must 
reverse this flow and force the water through the membrane. 

In Hay of 1985, a new membrane was introduced by Dupont that promises to 
separate the salt from the water under lower pressure, reducing the 
pumping cost; however, it removes only about lOX of the salt. Several 
units would have to be used in tandem to produce drinkabl<» water, and this 
would increase the cost of installing and operating the system. The 
quesbion still remains about the disposal of vast quantities of the salty 
concentrate that would remain behind the screening membranes. 

Watch the news for further Information on RO and any other ways that might 
be economically feasible to obtain drinking water from the abundant 
saltwater in Tidewater. EPA has now requested the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers to consider RO for Gloucester as well as for Virginia Beach. 

As the Water Npw«; points out, 15 years 
have already elapsed since the first 
Ti-Jewater water supply studies. The 
same kinds of problems are beginning 
to surface in Henrico County as the 
state begins to consider a Corps pro- 
posal to divert water from the James 
River to serve Newport News. Virginia 
has in tne past moved water from areas 
of plenty to areas of need, but these 
transfers now seem destined to trigger 
lengthy and expensive legal battles. 
There must be a more economical and 
rational way for Virginians to share 
natural resources! Several suggestions 
have been presented to the legislature 
and to the public in hearings before 
various water study committees and 
commissions, over a period of several 
years. What has happened to them? 
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ANALYSIS & COfiPARISON OF WATER PROBLEMS Name 
IN SELECTED AREAS OF VIRGINIA 



1 - Read the case studies on Northern Virginia and Tidewater. 

2 - List in your notebook the factors that are alike or similar in the two 

descriptions. List the factors that are NOT alike or similar. 

3 - What technical and engineering problems complicate the Tidewater situation? 

4 - Reverse osmosis (RO) has been mentioned as an alternative that might be 

practical for Tidewater. Can you find out in your library whether the 
1985-86 variation of this process has been proven cost-effective? 

5 - Write about one page describing the economic and political problems 

presented by the proposal for the Lake Gaston pipeline? 
OR 

Imagine you are running" for office in Tidewater. Answer the following 
question in 150 words or less: The city of Virginia Beach has spent 
more than $600,000 in legal fees since 1982 over the Lake Gaston pipeline, 
and it still is not out of court, much less built or bringing us water 
How do you propose to solve our water supply problem? 
OR 

Imagine you are running for office in Southside. Answer the following 
quest on in 150 words or less: What is your position on the Lake Gaston 
pipeline? 

6 Southside has Lake Gaston, but it has not yet shared in the pattern of 
industrial growth. From your reading and knowledge of Virginia, can you 
identify other important factors? a . jruu 

7 - What does the Virginia Constitution say about the powers of the 

Commonwealth and its officials to deal with problems of the environment' 
health and safety of citizens? economic development? disputes between 
jurisdictions? Can you identify any other Constitutional issues? 

8 - You are the Governor of Virginia. The winter was unusually dry. the 

spring rains were spotty, and weather experts predict a continued 
dry period in the next several months. Would you feel responsible to 
take any action? Why? Why not? Suppose the predictions of drought were 
for the next couple of mri- Describe the alternatives you would 
conslaer who might oppose each alternative, and any political steps you 
might take to gain their cooperation. ^ 

9 - You are a member of a General Assembly subcommittee hearing reports on 

the various studies of Virginia's waters. You feel that the state should 
set up a management system to assure local and regional cooperation and 
appropriate water supplies for all people, uses, and areas. 

How would you answer the people who fear a mammoth bureaucracy would take 
away their control of their land and water? Does Virginia tend to have 
big bureaucracies? Were any safeguards built into the State Water 
Control Board proposals to assure local input? 

How would you answer the people from water-rich areas who say that any 
statewide management system would mean sharing their water, the basis of 
their land values, and their future attraction to industry and jobs' 
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TEACHER INFORMATION 

WATER EMERGENCY !! 

GOAL: to demonstrate the number and complexity of problems, both economic and 
political, that must be dealt with in order to determine and implement a 
reasonable program for management of Virginia's waters. 

NOTE # 1 - TIMING 

This exercise may be done as an introductory activity to stimulate 
research and study of the roles and responsibilities of state, local, and 
selected national government officials. 

OR It could be scheduled in response to a real water emergency, in 

which case you will want to change the information in this model. 

OR The information In this section could be used as the/a principle 

topic in the Model General Assembly (See- Section E of the notebook. 
Resources for Teaching Virginia Government ). 

OR It could be a culminating activity in the Virginia government unit, 

to show the inter-relationship and particular roles of officials. (Less 
time would be needed for research, though the assignments should be given 
out appropriately in advance.) 

OR It could be a review activity in the spring to show the 

inter-relationship of officials at the state level and their interaction 
with local and federal officials. 

NOTE # 2 - This exercise may be done by a single class or several classes. If 
if is done simultaneously in many social studies classes, you might want to 
structure ways to share Information between classes, and plan a school-wide 
conference" with mixed problem-solving buzz groups and collection of 
solutions" for forwarding to the appropriate Virginia officials. 

NOTE # 3 - Students might be told that they will be "using their reports in 
class' or they may be told in advance that they will be acting as the 
officials in the one-to-three day simulated crisis. 

NOTE # 4 - If your area is affected by a water emergency, or if there is one 
In the news, alter the information provided to dramatize the current problem. 

SUGGESTED TIMETABI F ; 

At least 4 weeks before EMERGENCY dav ; Teacher(s) should read over all 
information, directions and handouts, change and fit the data and plan to the 
classes. Decide on the format and timing. 

At least 3 weeks before EMERGENCY day: Assign students to research and study 
the positions of each of the indicated officials. Note: this time might be 
shortened to 2 weeks If the activity is scheduled later in the year when 
students are familiar with the responsibilities and roles of the officials 
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WATER EMERGENCY DAY 

In some way — announce in advance, unexpectedly on the board, over the P A 
system, or by a runner appearing in the classroom — the activity is set in' 
motion. 

Example # 1 (a proclamation) - 

A STATE OF WATER EMERGENCY HAS BEEN DECLARED FOR VIRGINIA. 
All home consumption will be reduced to 10 gallons of water per person per 
day with fines and possible jail sentences for water wasters or users of 
quantities in excess of 10 gallons per person per day. All municipal 
water customers are asked to read their water meters today and record the 
numbers on a card that will be picked up in the next couple of days by 
city and county employees. Emergency committees of officials will meet 
at to determine additional steps that must be taken. 

Example # 2 - 

Copies of a news release are distributed to the class, describing the 
emergency and announcing the meetings of "officials" during the class 
The release will indicate whether the emergency is local (some 
interruption in service such as broken main, drained reservoir or 
hv^In!? J'^r'^^P^ ^ 5"''"^' statewide. It might alcn Hp r;.| ;.H 

■ ! 'T"*?^ ^" '^hich r.^P riH^ ens would h.rVn 

L^^'^l ^ ^''"'^'^ "^''^ Will annp.r r grtain hn.ir. In-Ph^ ^ 

neiQhborhnnri<f . — 

UPON ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE EMERGENa, the class splits into groups by level and 

f3pSH;j.°<^.rr''"'"'"*- J^^^ ^'•^"P ^ '^"^y Sign indicating it 

ident ty: City Government, General Assembly, Governor's Office Water 
Officials and meets to "handle" their share of the crisis. ThVobvi-ously 
cannot operate unilaterally, so meetings would have to he set with other 
elements of government. The member of congress could be asked if the federal 
government will declare a state of emergency and make available emergency 
ind!s?r?;f I'ilrl V"Ik* public institutions, home, agricultural, and ^ 
iSHnJr rn^^w"' ^w" JJ^ f""^? ^°''"S' '•eserves or the state branch of the 
National Guard provide the trucks to distribute water in areas that have no 
potable supply? Who would decide? Are there state emergency funds' How 
would they be sought and used? Are there local emergency funds? 

PROBLEMS ADDRESSED BY THE GROUPS SHOULD COVER THE PRESENTED EMERGENrv Awn 
SUGGEST COURSES OF ACTION TO PREVENT RECURRENCE '""^^^^^^^ EMERGENCY AND 

MORE IDEAS: If you are us.ing a limited-area crisis in only one classroom 

Jrr/°'"'^"^ " °" ^"^^^ do to conserve waJe? as pa^t of 

J^?iJpJ or I!!""''' ""'^^^ ^PP^^'' "'^^ ^ "ote addressed to a class 

o.ficer or SCA officer in the room — saying that there is a local water 
emergency and he/she has one hour to gather ideas from classmates before 
accompanying the principal to a meeting in city/county offices. "From what 
you know about our water resources, our local and state government aSd the 
;oS''ih;f'';'i""f ? ^l'^ institutions in this area, what rIcommeSdSt ons have 
Iraul nr lu ^^^^ ^° the meeting?" The class could then brainstorm in one 
group or small groups about the powers of each level of government 
^t'lrfSSr?""? and community organization, and the role of young people. The 
student leader then could consolidate the suggestions on the board. A 
fol ow-up assignment could have each student contact the office of his/her 
J,'n *2 1^^'^ °" constitutional and administrative 

capabilities of each to prevent the occurrance of predictable emergencies. 
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Water Emergency (cont'd) 

know where to find information in thc^ Constitution. SPECIFIC QUESTIONS FOR 
THE STUDENT ASSIGNMENTS ARE SUGGESTED BELOW AND ON THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 

At least 2 weeks before EMERGENa DAY, written student reports should be 
collected and graded. Be sure that students know the responsibilities, powers 
and checks on the official they will represent. 

At least 1 week before EMERGENCY DAY, graded reports should be returned to the 
students for correction. 

ASSIGNMENTS: (at least one student to each, depending on your planned format) 
The Governor of Virginia 
The Lieutenant Governor of Virginia 
The Attorney General of Virginia 
The Speaker of the House of Delegates 

The Majority and Minority Leaders in both House of Delegates and Senate 
Delegates & Senators from Tidewater, Southside, and other areas — include 

areas that might be water exporters and those that will need water 
.Selected city and county officials 
Industrial and agricultural leaders 
CoTigressmen of major political parties 

Lobbyists representing citizen, neighborhood, and conservation groups, as 
well as industries and groups that have been active in your area on 
related issues. 

Others pertinent to your planned format. 



FOR EACH OFFICIAL YOU WILL BE USING IN THIS AaiVITY. . .Prepare an instruction 
sheet that asks for information such as the following: 

Role of . in a WATER EMERGENQ !! 

1 - Is there any wording in the U. S. or the Virginia Constitution (or in 
the charter of this city) indicating that this official has any particular 
responsibility for assuring usable water for Virginians? 

2 Is there any wording in these documents that indicate that this official 
has any particular responsibility for preventing or assisting in emergencies? 
How might "emergency" be defined or understood? Would funds/personnel be 
available? How would they be mobilized? 

3 - Can you find indications thai this official or any of his predecessors 
has taken any particular responsibility for assuring usable water for 
Virginians OR for preventing or assisting in emergencies? 

4 - Which other officials at which levels of government does this official 
work with on ordinary matters? emergency matters? 

5 - Which other officials at which levels of government have some "checks 
and balances" over this official? 

6 - How would this official gather information on an emergency? 

7 - If this official were responsible for action in an emergency situation, 
how might he/she gather public/organization/lobbyist support? 

8 - In the event of a water emergency, would you like to BE this official? 
Why or why not? 
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VIRGINIA WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH CENTER 

Established by federal law in 1965 and located at Virginia Tech, the Virginia 
Water Resources Research Center became a state agency component of Tech in 
1982. It seeks to assess the ecological, political, economic, institutional, 
legal, and social implications of water resources problems. The center has 
five functions: identifying/assessing water and land-use problems; 
conducting research; training young men and women for careers in water 
related fields; conducting workshops to promote conservation and groundwater 
protection; and providing information about water resource problems and 
research in many different formats — some of which are listed below. 

The Center's latest publication Virginia's Watsrs includes descriptions of 
each of the state's river basins, and would be a valuable addition to a class 
library on water — and useful in the planning district studies of Section B 
of this notebook. 

■ Water Ngw? is a monthly newsletter containing news reports on local, state, 
regional, and national events and trends having repercussions for water 
resources, along with information about the Center projects and activities 
Subscriptions are free to Virginia residents. 

Speakers, slide shows, computer games, videocassette public service 
announcements, cartoon posters — all are available for schools, civic, 
fraternal, social, and business organizations. 

GROUNDWATER PROTECTION 

A Groundwater Primer for Virginians (1984) is an authoritative look at our 
subsurface resources, contamination, regulation, and what citizens can do to 
protect this vulnerable resource. 

Facts About Virginia's Groundwater is a colorful foldout pamphlet with a large 
map and much basic information. Free/maximum order 25. 

A Homgowngr's Guide to Seatic Svstpms contains useful information to help 
citizens locate and properly maintain residential sewage systems. 

A Homeowner's Guide t o Domestic Wells covers regulations governing the 

location and construction of wells in Virginia, ways to disinfect and 

condition well water, how to maintain a well and have the water tested. It 

also lists precautions for a buyer of a home served by a private well. 

WATER CONSERVATION 

99 Water Wi?g is a 48-page activity booklet for grades 6-12. Sections on 
water conservation, water in the environment, and water and wastewater 
treatment. An Instructor's Guide is also available. 

Illustrated brochures also are available for the asking OR duplicate your own 
copies from materials in this notebook. 

Many of these publications are in your school library, and limited copies of 
them may be available for classroom use at little or no cost. If you do not 
have them available to you, contact 

Virginia Water Resources Research Center 
VPI & SU 

617 North Main Street, Blacksburg, VA 24060-3397 
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The Virginia Hater Project. Inc. Over 200,000 rural Virginians must rely on 
water from contaminated wells, streams and cisterns for their drinking water, 
or use unsanitary waste disposal methods which create a danger to their health 
— and perhaps to the health of others. 

Since 1969, the Virginia Water Project has helped more than 20,000 low-income 
Virginia residents to obtain safe drinking water and sanitary waste disposal 
facilities — in more than 140 projects in 112 communities. VWP is a private, 
nonprofit corporation that uses state and federal funds to provide small seed 
grants and technical assistance to communities and individuals who meet the 
income criteria of the U. S. Department of Health and Human Services. VWP 
also has organized a network of community action agencies and local 
organizations that assist rural areas with funds, materials and services to 
solve their water and wastewater problems. In most instances, the communities 
and families contribute a portion of the project costs and/or labor. 

VWP gives grants for connection fees and hook-on costs, and has a small 
reserve fund to aid families with such emergencies as frozen lines and broken 
pumps. It also helps rural communities fund preliminary engineering studies, 
test wells, soil tests, and other requirements for state and federal programs, 
then helps them fill out the applications and organize the community to take 
advantage of the programs. For brochures and a videotape, "A Helping Hand " 
contact Virginia Water Project, P.O. Box 2868, Roanoke, VA 24001-2868. 

The Cigan Water Action Pro]?r,X This national non-profit organization was 
founded in 1971 to work for strong pollution controls and safe drinking 
water. It is a membership group that builds coalitions with other citizen 
groups and organizations throughout the country with a stake in clean water 
(including health, labor, farm, church, fishing, environmental, civic, senior 
citizen, neighborhood, professional and business groups). 

The Project was instrumental in drafting and lobbying for the 1972 Clean Water 
Act, and in coordinating the efforts of different groups and organizations to 
protect our wetlands, encourage recycling efforts, and mandate better testing 
procedures to more accurately determine chemical toxicity and be more 
effective in their own locales and in such national campaigns as one of their 
current efforts: and continuing pressure to Increase the expenditures for 
clean-up of toxic dumps by improving and strengthening Superfund legislation. 

Clean Water Action Project is also working to safeguard the Chesapeake Bay, 
James River and drinking water sources against toxic hazards and pollution 
from municipal sewage treatment plants and industrial and agricultural sources 
The Project is a full-time effort. Including lobbying, research and assisting 
citizen action to solve pollution problems. They keep up with clean-up 
technology, with Congress, and with the polluters' lobbies, leaving Other 
groups (Natural Resources Defense Council and Environmental Defense Fund) to 
litigate and pressuring the EPA for better enforcement. Membership is $6 per 
year, or $18 per year for a "subscribing" membership, which includes a monthly 

?i l^'^^nP".^^^^" "^^^r ^^^^^^ OffUe: Clean Water Action Project, 

11 S. 12th Street, #216. Richmond, VA 23219. 
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OTHER NON-GOVERNMENT GROUPS 



The_V1rqin1a Enviro nmental Endowment is a non-profit, independent corporation 
organized for the purpose of improving the quality of the environment in 
Virginia. It provides grants and loans for selected projects that are not 
funded by government agencies, specially those related to water quality and 
the effects of water pollution on human health and environment in Virginia and 
in the Ohio River and Kanawha River Valleys. The Endowment came about as a 
result of a 1977 court order. When Judge Robert R. Merhige, Jr. fined Allied 
Chemical Corporation $13.2 million for polluting the James River with Kepone, 
he offered to reduce the amount if they would develop a way for the money to 
benefit the people of Virginia. Allied proposed that it contribute $8 million 
to start an environmental fund for Virginia, and Judge Merhige agreed. In 
1981, the Endowment benefitted from another unusual settlement, when it 
received $1 million from the FMC Corporation as a result of a guilty plea 
agreement in a federal felony prosecution. The Endowment is particularly 
interested in projects that actively involve citizens., government and business. 

The Piedmont Environmental Counri 1 and similar volunteer groups around the 
state have been very active and effective lobbyists on local and statewide 
issues that they feel threaten the quality of Virginia's waters (i.e., local 
pollution end treatment plants, the coal slurry pipeline and uranium mining). 

Thg Sierra Clvb was founded by John Muir in 1892 because he wanted others to 
share his love of the earth and all of nature. He knew if people learned how 
to explore, enjoy and value the wildlands that are their heritage, they would 
also work together to preserve this "legacy. The Sierra Club is the nation's 
largest and strongest group dedicated to conserving wilderness ~ but it has 
enlarged its goal to protecting the environment all around us. including air, 
water, natural resources of all kinds, scenic rivers, wildlife refuges, scenic 
shorelines, and green space around our cities. It is a strong and effective 
lobby to protect the environment for future generations. Sierra Club is a 
membership organization with 53 chapters, a national magazine Sierra , and 
local newsletters, plus a list of publications available at rsasonable prices 
from their office at 530 Bush Street. San Francisco. California 94108. 

The Education Department of The American Mater Works Association , the national 
association of the water supply equipment industry, has produced materials for 
elementary schools, some of which would be useful in l2th grade government 
discussions on water supply and treatment. (Complete bibliography on Virginia 
water available on request.) An inexpensive booklet of cartoon format 
explains the supply and use of water all over the world, and ends with a page 
on conservation and student project suggestions. Copies of "The Story of 
Water Supply" are available from The American Water Works Association. 6666 
West Quincey Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80235. 

The Environmental De fense Fund is a nationwide legal action organization of 
scientists, lawyers and economists working to protect the public interest in 
environmental quality, energy consumption, public health and consumer welfare. 
It was organized to oppose the efforts of budget-cutters and others who wanted 
the federal government out of the business of protecting the environment. 
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A GLOSSARY OF WATER TERMS 

Definitions taken from publications by the League of Women Voters, 
Virginia Water Resources Research Center, American Water Works 
Association, Sierra Club, and others listed in these pages 

Advanced treatment - processes used in addition to secondary treatment, to 

improve water quality 
Aeration - process of bubbling air through a liquid to increase oxygen levels 
Aquifer - layers of soil or rocks bearing groundwater, which may be tapped by 

wells or which may drain as springs 
Best Management Practices (BMPs) - guidelines and less-polluting ways to manage 

farms and other businesses 
Cone of depression - an area from which tli6 groundwater has been pumped, and 

which may have sinkholes, saltwater Intrusion or other problems 
Depletion - surface or ground water withdrawn faster than It can be replaced 
Discharge - material emitted from one source - polluter or treatment facility 
Disinfectant - a substance or action used to purify something by removing or 
inactivating infectious elements such as disease germs. Chlorine is the 
most common disinfectant. Ozone and ultraviolet radiation treatment are 
now considered by many experts to be safer for fish and human life, 
urainage basin - the -land area from which water drains into a particular river 
Drawdown - removal of water from a well, reservoir or other source 
Effluent - substance that flows out of ?. sewer, holding tank, industrial or 

agricultural source, may be treated or not 
Eminent domain - right of a government to acquire private property for public 
use, even from an unwilling owner, upon payment of compensation to the 
owner; occasionally conferred upon private entities vested with a public 
Interest, such as utilities hu^mu 
Estuary - area of mixed fresh and :alt water, such as where an inland water 

source meets an open salt water body such as an ocean 
Eutrophication - condition when a body of water becomes overly rich in 

mineral and organic nutrients, producing excessive plant life (algae) which 
uses up oxygen and creates an environment hostile to higher forms of 
marine life (fish, shellfish and seagrasses) 

°fl'ocd"wIte?s inmediately adjacent lands needed to carry high speed 

GPD - gallons per day, a standard measure of a liquid such as water 
Greywater - wastewater from kitchen, laundry, bath... some may be reused for 

selected purposes such as watering plants 
Groundwater - water in porous rocks and soils of the earth's crust: a large 

proportion of the total supply of fresh water 
Headwater - place where river originates 

Hydrological cycle - the movement of water from the atmosphere to earth and 
its return to the atmosphere through condensation, precipitation 

T A sv^PO^ation and transpiration (loss of water to atmosphere through plants) 

Industrial user - any Industry that Introduces pollutants into public sewer 
systems and whose wastes are treated in a publicly owned facility 

Injection well - well receiving wastes through Injection (under pressure) 

Inter-basin transfer - physical transfer of water from one watershed to 
another; one river basin to another 

Kepone - a toxic pesticide that was spilled" into the James River, resulting 
in a ban on fishing in 1975. After millions of dollars of clean-up. the 
residue is still a problem, particularly in low-water periods 

Lagoon - surface impoundment for storage or disposal of industrial or sewage 
waste ' 
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Land disposal method - advanced waste treatment that uses- soil, air, plants 
and bacteria to remove pollutants from waste water. Four basic processes: 
pre-treatment to screen out large solids; chlorination and vegetation in 
soil; spraying over cropland where vegetation and micro-organisms in the 
soil remove additional pollutants; and reclamation by wells or drain tiles. 

Leaching - water carries soluble matter to a new location - example: minerals 
washed out of soil 

Nonpoint source - any non-confined area from which pollutants are discharged 

into a body of water (i.e., agricultural run-off, urban run-off, sediment 

from construction sites) 
Percolating - oozing or seeping through permeable material such as soil 
Point source - an identifiable source such as a pipe, ditch, channel, tunnel, 
porosity - a measure of the amount of open space in a material, particularly 

the water storage capacity of a substance 
Precipitation - water received on earth directly from clouds as rain, hail 

sleet or snow 

Recharge - replenishment of an aquifer after water has been removed 
Primary treatment - first stage in waste water treatment: floating or 

settieable solids are removed by screening and sedimentation 
Recharge area - the land surface through which water seeps into the around to 

recharge a particular aquifer 
Reservoir - a pond, lake, aquifer, basin, either natural or artificial, in 

which water is stored, regulated or controlled 
Reverse osmosis - an advanced method of waste treatment that relies on a 

semi -permi able membrane to separate waters from pollutants. Recent 

variations in the pressure used and the membrane have resulted in more 

optimism about the economics of this process for desalination. 
Ripar an Doctrine - landowners have a right to reasonable use of streams 

flowing through their land; use not to diminish either the quality or 

quantity of water flowing downstream 
Runoff - that part of precipitation, not absorbed, by the ground, that increases 

tne flow of surface streams 
Salt-water intrusion - occurs when a fresh water aquifer is overpumped; salt 

heavier than fresh water, enters a fresh water aquifer 
wUh water ' ^""^^ underground in which all available spaces are filled 
Secondary treatment - second stage in waste water treatment: bacteria consume 

^Jn.Sc^^?'^ Pf*' °L^^^ Trickling filters or activated sludge 

process introduces the bacteria to the sewage. 
Superfund - Comprehensive Environmental Response, Compensation and Liability 

Act. A function of the Environmental Protection Agency to identify and 

clean up toxic waste sites «iii.iiydna 
Surface water - water that is above ground 

Tertiary treatment - series of processes to remove almost all pollutants 
Toxic - substances which upon exposure, ingestion, inhalation or assimilation 
nS:?4«?^ organism, may cause death, disease, cancer, genetic mutations, 
physiological deformations in such organisms and their offspring 
Transpiration - process in which plant tissues give off water vapor to the 
atmosphere 

Trickling filter - a bed of rocks that supports bacterial growth used to treat 

waste wacer - a secondary treatment process 
Water table - the level below which the ground is saturated with water 
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FEEDBACK - please send your reactions on these resources 

YOUR IDEAS FOR FUTURE MATERIALS 
YOUR REQUESTS FOR MORE INFORMATION 

REACTIONS: 

Do you feel more confident and better informed ^^..^ 

about state and local government, now that you LOT 

have this notebook available for your use? 



Do you think these materials are versatile and 
easy to use? 

Will having these resources available for your 
use help you to give a fairer share of time to 
state and local government in Virginia? 



Will the charts and maps and activities in this 
notebook help you include more data-handling 
skills in your course? 



Do you think the use of these materials might 
help you increase student interest and 
participation in your course? 



Comments : 



WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO SUGGEST FOR FUTURE MATERIALS. .YOUR IDEAS, PLEASE! 



IS THERE MORE INFORMATION YOU WOULD FIND USEFUL ON ANY PARTICULAR VIRGINIA 
STATE OR LOCAL GOVERNMENT TOPIC? (Reminder: During the next 18 months, 
three more resource units will be added to this notebook - State & Local 
Taxes in Virginia, Studying Your Own Local .Government, and a Case Study 
on Water Resources in Virginia.) 



Send to: Teacher Resources 

Institute of Government 
Minor Hall 

University of Virginia 
Charl ottesv i 1 1 e , VA 22903 



